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VOL. IV. 


ARCADES. 


PART OF A MASK, 


PRESENTED AT HAREFIELD 
BEFORE 


ALICE, COUNTESS DOWAGER OF DERBY. 


PRELIMINARY NOTES 


ON 


ARCADES. 


HAREFIELD. 


WE are told by Norden, an accurate topographer who wrote about the 
year 1590, in his Speculum Brittanie, under Harefield in Middlesex, 
“ There sir Edmond Anderson knight, lord chief Iustice of the common 
pleas, hath a faire house standing on the edge of the hill. The riuer 
Colne passing neare the same, through the pleasant meddowes and sweet 
pastures, yealding both delight and profit.” Spec. Brit. P.1. page 21. I 
viewed this house a few years ago, when it was for the most part remain- 
ing in its original state. It has since been pulled down: the Porter’s 
lodges on each side of the gateway, are converted into a commodious 
dwelling-house. It is near Uxbridge: and Milton, when he wrote 
Arcades, was still living with his father at Horton near Colnebrook in the 
same neighbourhood. He mentions the singular felicity he had in vain 
anticipated, in the socicty of his friend Deodate, on the shady banks of 
the river Colne. Epitaph Damon, v. 149. 


“ Imus, et arguta paulum recubamus in umbra, 
“ Aut ad aquas Colni, Kc.” 


Amidst the fruitful and delightful scenes of this river, the Nymphs and 
Shepherds had no reason to regret, as in the Third Song, the Arcadian 
** Ladon’s lillied banks.” 

Unquestionably this Mask was a much longer performance. Milton 
seems only to have written the poetical part, consisting of these three 
Songs and the recitative Soliloquy of the Genius. The rest was probably 
prose and machinery. In many of Jonson’s Masques, the poet but rarely 
appears, amidst a cumbersome exhibition of heathen gods and mythology. 

rcades was acted by persons of Lady Derby’s own family. The Genius 
says, v. 26. 

“ Stay, gentle swains; for, though in this disguise, 

“ T see bright honour sparkle through your eyes.” 
That is, “ Although ye are disguised like rusticks, and wear the habit of 
shepherds, I perceive that ye are of honourable birth: your nobility can- 
not be concealed.” ‘T. Warton. 

It is probable, thet these “ persons of Lady Derby's own family ” were 
the children of the Earl of Bridgewater, who had married a daughter of 
the Countess. And Arcades perhaps was acted the year before Comus. 
In 1632 Milton went to reside with his father at Horton, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Harefield; and might have been soon afterwards desired to 
compose this dramatick -entertainment. Lord Brackley, Mr. Thomas 
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Egerton, and Lady Alice Egerton, the performers in Comus, appeared 
upon the stage at Court in 1633, in Carew’s Mask of Coelum Britannicum; 
and Arcades might be a domestick exhibition somewhat prior to that of 
Carew’s Mask; as being intended perhaps to try, and encourage, their 
confidence and skill, before they performed more publickly. Among the 
manuscripts that once belonged to lord chancellor Egerton, and which are 
now in the possession of Lord Francis Egerton, there is a curious illus- 
tration of domestick manners, on three folio-sheets, in an “ Account of 
disbursements for HHarefield, where the lord keeper Egerton and the 
countess of Derby resided in 1602.” ‘Lonp. 


THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF DERBY. 


Alice, countess dowager of Derby, married Ferdinando Lord Strange: 
who on the death of his father Henry, in 1594, became earl of Derby, but 
died the next year. She was the sixth daughter of sir John Spenser of 
Althorpe in Northamptonshire. She was afterwards married [in 1600] 
to lord chancellor Egerton, who died in 1617. See Dugd. Baron. iii. 414. 
251. She died Jan. 26, 1635-6, and was buried at Harefield. Arcades 
could not therefore have been acted after 1636. See MSS. Wells, Bibl. 
Bodl. fol. Num. viii. f. 54. Pedigr. Bucks. Harington has an Epigram to 
this lady, B. iit. 47. In praise of the Countesse of Derby, married to the 
Lord Chancellour. 

“ This noble countesse lived many yeeres 

“ With Derby, one of England’s greatest peeres ; 

“ Fruitfull and faire, and of so cleare a name 

“‘ That all this region marvell’d at her fame: 

“ But this brave pecre extinct by hastned fate, 

“ She staid, ah! too too long in widowes state ; 

“ And in that state took so sweet state upon her, 

“ All eares, eyes, tongues, heard, saw, and told, her honour, &c.” 

A Dedication to this Lady Dowager Derby, full of the most exalted 
panegyrick, is prefixed to Thomas Gainsforde’s Historie of Trebizonde, a 
set of tales. Lond. 1616. 4to. A countess of Derby, acted in Jonson's 
First Queene's Masque at Whitehall, 1605. See Works ut supr. p. 899. 
And in the Second Queene's Masque ut Whitehall, 1608. bid. p. 908. 
And again, in the Afasque of Queenes at Whitehall, 1609. Ibid. p. 964. 
Perhaps, this is not our countess Dowager Alice; but Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Edward earl of Oxford, the countess of earl William, who 
succeeded his brother Ferdinando. See also Birch’s Prince Henry, p. 196. 
An Epicedium of Latin verses, on the death of earl Henry, above men- 
tioned, containing much pancgyrick on carl Ferdinando, was printed at 
Oxford, 1593, 4to. 

But Milton is not the only Great English poet who has celebrated this 
countess dowager of Derby. She was the sixth daughter, as we have 
seen, of sir John Spenser, with whose family Spenser the poet claimed an 
alliance. In his Colin Clouts come home again, written about 1595, he 
mentions her under the appellation of Amaryllis, with her sisters Phyllis, 
or Elizabeth, and Charillis, or Aunc; these three of sir John Spenser's 
daughters being best known at court. See v. 536. 


“ Ne lesse praise-worthie are the Sisters three, 
“ The honor of the noble familie, 

“ Of which I meanest boast myselfe to he ; 

“ And most that unto them I am so nie: 

“ Phyllis, Charillis, and sweet Amaryllis.” 


After a panegyrick on the two first, he next comes to AMARILLIS, or Alice, 
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our lady, the dowager of the above mentioned Ferdinando lord Derby, 
lately dead. 

“ But Amarillis, whether fortunate 

“ Or elsc vnfortunate may I aread, 

“ That freed is from Cupids yoke by fate, 

“ Since which she doth new bands aduenture dread ;— 

“ Shepheard, whatever thou hast heard to be 

“ In this or that praysd diuersly apart, 

“ In her thou muaist thei all assembled see 

“¢ And seald vp in the threasure of her heart.” 


And in the same poem, he thus apostrophises to her late husband carl 
Ferdinand, under the name Amyntas.* See v. 434. 


“ Amyntas quite is gone, and lies full low, 

“ Waving his Amarillis left to mone ! 

“ Helpe, o ye Shepheards, help ye all in this,— 

* Her losse is yours, your losse Amyntas is ; 

“ Amyntas, floure of Shepheards pride forlorne : 

“ He, whilest he liued, was the noblest swaine 

“ That euer piped on an oaten quill; 

“ Both did he other which could pipe maintaine, 

“ And cke could pipe himselfe with passing skill.” 
And to the same lady Alice, when Lady Strange before her husband 
Ferdinand’s succession to the earldom, Spenser addresses his Tears of the 
Muses, published in 1591, in a Dedication of the highest regard: where 
he speaks of “ your excellent beautie, your virtuous behaviour, and your 
noble match with that most honourable lorde the verie patterne of right 
nobilitie.” He then acknowledges the particular bounties which she had 
conferred upon the poets. Thus the Lady who presided at the represent- 
ation of Milton's Arcades, was not only the theme but the putroness of 
Spenser. The pecrage-book of this most respectable Countess is the 
poctry of her times. ‘I’. Warton. 

It was so: and J am happy to have an opportunity of proving it by an 
additional circumstance, hitherto unknown. I will only premise, that 
Davies, in his Scourge of Folly, 1611, p. 253, addresses a Copy of Verses 
to this Countess, as his “ good Lady and Mistresse.” Marston wrote a 
Mask, entitled “ The Lorde and Lady of Huntingdon’s Entertainment 
of their right Noble Mother Alice Countesse Dowager of Darby, the firste 
nighte of her honour's arrivall at the house of Ashby.” This mask is in 
Manuscript, and belongs to the very curious collection bequeathed by his 
Grace the Duke of Bridgewater, to the Marquis of Stafford, and now in 
the possession of his son, Lord Francis Egerton. It was never published 
before the first edition of Milton's poetry by me in 1801. It is dedicated, 
in the following terms, “ To the right Noble Ladye Alice Countess Dow- 
ager of Darby. 


* But if this poem, according to its dedication to Sir Walter Ralegh was printed 
in 1591, then Amyntas would be Henry lord Compton who died in 1589, and 
Amaryllis, Anne his widow. Consequently, .dlice is not maryllis, but another 
of the three sisters here celebrated. Kut [ date the poem, for unanswerable rea- 
sons, in 1595-6. See Life of Spenser, prefixed to Mr. Ralph Church's edition of 
the Faerie Queene, Lond. 8vo. 1758. vol. i. pp. xviii. xxx. And compare Upton's 
edition, vol. i. Pref. p. xi. And his note, Favr. Qu. iii. vi. 45. Where aanintas 
may mean some other person. See Dugd. Burunaze, vol. ii. 400. col. 2. 403. col. i. 
But this doubt does not affect the main purport of my argument. “T. Wanton. 

maryllis is certainly the Lady Alice before us. See some account of the Life 
of Spenser, prefixed to the edition of his works in 1805, p. Ixxxix. et seq. And for 
the Amintas's, see notes on Laer. Qu. iii. vi. 45, and Colin Clouts come home again, 
v. 434. And life, p. xevii. edit. 1805. ‘Topp. 
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“ Madam, 
“ If my slight Muse may sute yo’. noble merit, 
‘‘ My hopes are crownd, and I shall cheere my spirit ; 
“ But if my weake quill droopes, or secms vnfitt, 
“*Tis not yo". want of worth, but mine of witt.” 
“ The servant of yo". honour’d Virtues, John Marston.” 


I trust that a further account of this Mask may be acceptable to the cu- 
rious and liberal reader. It opens thus, “ When hir Ladishipp approached 
the parke corner a full noise of cornetts winded, and when she entered 
into the parke the treeble cornetts reported one to another as giuinge 
warninge of her honor’s neerer approach: when presently hir eye was 
saluted with an antique gate, &c. When the Countess came neare the 

ate, an old inchauntres, attir'd in crimson velvet, w". pac face, black 
aire, and dislykinge countenance, affronted her Ladishipp, and thus 


rudely saluted her ; 
“ Woman, Lady, Princes, Nymph, or Goddes, 
“ (More, sure, you are not, and you seeme no lesse,) 
“ Stay, and attempt not passadg through this porte: 
“‘ Heere the pale Lorde of sadnes keeps his courte, 
“ Rough visadg’d Suturne, on whose bloudles cheeks 
** Dull Melancholy sitts, who straightly seekes 
“ To sease on all that enter through this gate, &c. 
“© Myself Mcrimna, who still waight vppon 
“* Pale Melancholy and Desolation, &c.” 
The whole of this speech, I should observe, is among the manuscripts in 
the British Museum; but no more of the Mask. 

I proceed therefore with the description in the Marquis of Stafford's 
manuscript. “This speach thus ended, presently Saturne yssued from 
forth the porte, and curyously behoulding the Countesses, spake thus : 

“ Peace ; stay, if is, it is, it is, even shee : 
* Hayle happy honors of Nobilitye! 
“ Did never Saturn see? or nere see such ? 
‘What shoulde I style you? &c. 
“‘ Sweete glories of your sex, know y' yo’. eyes 
‘‘ Make milde the roughest planct of the skies ; 
“‘ Even wee, the lorde y' sitts on ebon throanes 
“ Circled with sighes and discontented groanes, 
“ Are forc’ at yo’. faire presence to relent ; 
“ At yo’. approach all Saturn’s force is spent — 
“* Hence solitary Beldam, sinke to nighte ; 
“I giue vp all to joye, and to delight : 
“ And now passe on, all happye-making Dame, &c. 
Then — the whole troupe to the house; vntill y° Countesse hadd 
mounted the staires to the greate Chamber, on the topp of w® Merimna, 
having chaunged hir habitt, all to white, mett her, and, whilst a consorte 
softely played, spake thus :— “ Madam, 
“ See what a chaunge the spiritt of your eyes 
“ Hath wrought in vs, &c.” 
After which “the Countesse passed on to hir Chamber.” Then follows 
“The Masque, presented by 4 knights, and 4 gentlemen, &c. The forme 
was thus. At the approach of the Countesses into the greate Chamber, 
the hoboyes ar i vatill the roome was marshaled; which once ordered, 
a travers slyded away, presently a cloude was seene moue vp and downe 
almost to the topp of the greate Chamber, vpon w“ Cynthia was discovered 
ding; hir habitt was blewe satten fairely imbrodered with starres and 
cloudes: wholooking downe, and earnestly survaying the Ladies, spake thus: 
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“ Are not we Cynthia? and shall earthe displaye 
“ Brighter then us, and force vntimely daye ? 

“* ‘What daring flames beame such illustrous light, 
“ Inforcing darknes from the claime of night ? 

es VPP. Aryadne, thie cleare beauty rouse, 

** Thou northerne crowne, &c. 


“In the midest of this speech Ariadne rose from y* bottome of the roome, 
mounted vpon a cloude w™ waved vp vntill it came neere Cynthia; where 
resting, Ariadne spake thus: 

‘“‘ Can our chaste Queene, searching Apollo’s sister, 

“ Not know those stars that in yon valley glister ? 

“ Is vertue strange to Heauen? &c.” 


After many more compliments to the Ladies, Cynthia replies : 
“ Lett’s visitt them, and slyde from our aboade: 
“* Who loues not virtue, leaves to be a god. 
“ Sound, Spheares; spreade yo’. harmonious breath ; 
“When mortalls shine in worth, gods grace the earth. 


“ The cloudes descend, whilste soft musique soundeth: Cynthia and 
Ariadne dismount from theire clouds, and, pacing vp to the Ladies, 
Cynthia, perceaving Aryadne wanting hir crowne of starrs, speaks thus : 

“ But where is Ariadne’s wreath of starrs, 

“ Her eight pure fiers that studd with goulden barrs 

“ Her shyning browes? Hath sweete-toung’d Mercury 

“ Aduanc'd his sonnes to station of y‘ skye, 

* And throan’d them in thy wreath, &c. ? 


Ariadne. “ Queene of chaste dew, ny ies not be confyn’d, 
“ Or fyx themselues where Mercury assynde : 
* But every night vpon a forrest side 
‘** On which an eagle pearcheth they abyde, 
“ And honor her &c. 
Cynthia. “ Tcll them thei err; and say y' wee, the Queene 
“ Of Night's pale lampes, haue now the substance seene 
‘“‘ Whose shadowe they adore: goe, bring those eight 
“ At mighty Cynthia's summons, &c. 
“ Presently Ariadne sings this shorte call ; 
“ Musique, and gentle night, 
“ Beauty, youthes cheefe delighte, 
“ Pleasures, all full invite 
“ Your due attendance to this glorious roome : 
“ Then, yf you haue or witt or vertue, come, 
“ Ah come, ah come! 


“ Suddenly vpon this songe the cornetts were winded, and the travers 
that was drawn before the Masquers sankedowne: The whole shewe pre- 
sently appeereth, w'* presented it selfe in this figure: The whole body 
of it seemed to be the syde of a steepely ascending woodd ; on the topp of 
w in a fayre oake satt a goulden eagle: vnder whose wings satt in eight 
seucrall thrones the eight Masquers w" visards like starres, theire helmes 
like Mercury's w'* the addition of fayre plumes of carnation and white ; 
their antique doubletts and other furniture sutable to those cullours; the 
place full of shields, lights, and pages all in blew satten robes imbrodered 
w" starres. ‘The Masquers, thus discouered, satt still vntill Ariadne pro- 
nounced this invocation, at w thei descended : 


“© Mercurian issue, sonnes of sonne of Joue ; 
“ By the Cyllenian rodd, and by the loue 
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“ Deuotely chaste you vow Pasithea, 
“ Descende, &c. 
“ And O, if euer you were worthe the grace 
* Of viewing majesty in mortalls face, 
“ Yf ere to perfect worth you vow’'d hart’s duty ; 
“ Shew spiritt, worth yo' vertues and theire beuty. 
‘“‘ The violins vpon this played a newe Measure, in w the Masquers 
danced ; and ceasing, Cynthia spake ; 
“ Stay a little, and now breath yee, 
“ Whilst theis Ladies grace bequeath yee ; 
“ Then mixe faire handes, &c. 
‘“‘ Cynthia charmes hence what may displease yee. 


“ From Ladies y‘ are rudely coy, 
“ Barring their loues from modest joy ; 
“ From ignorant silence, and proud lookes ; 
“ From those that aunswer out of bookes ; 
* From those who hate our chast delight ; 
“ T blesse the fortune of each starry Knight. 
“ From Gallants who still court with outhes ; 
“ From those whose only grace is cloathes ; 
“ From bumbast stockings*, vile legg-makers ; 
“ From beardes, and greate Tobecca-takers ; 
“ T blesse the fortune of cach starry Dame. 
“ Singe, that my charme may be more stronge ; 
“ The goddes are bounde by verse and songe. 


“ Songe. 


* Audatious Nighte makes bolde the lippe; 
“ Now all court chaster pleasure, 
* Whilst to Apollo’s harp you trippe, 
“ And tread the gracing measure. 
“ Now meete, now breake, then fayne a warlike salley ; 
“ So Cynthea sports, and so the goddes may dalley, &c. 

“ During this Songe the Masquers presented theire sheelds, and tooke 
forth their Ladyes to daunce. 

“ After they hadd daunced many measures, galliards, corantos, and 
lavaltos, the night being much spent; whilst the Masquers prepared 
themselues for theire departing measure, Cynthea spake thus: 

“ Now, pleasing, rest; for see the nighte 
“ (Wherein pale Cynthea claimes her right) 
“ Is allmost spent; the morning growes, 
“ The rose and violett she strowes 
“‘ Vppon the high ceelestial floore, 
“*Gainst Phebus rise from’s parramore : 
“ The Faieries, y' my shades pursue 
“‘ And bath theire feete in my colde dew, 
“* Now leaue their ringletts and be quiett, 
“‘ Least my brother's eye shoulde spy it. 


- bumbast stockings,| Marston here seems to snecr at the spindle-shanked 
gentry of those days; who probably stuffed out their stockings with cotton, in order 
to exhibit a good leg. ‘To bombast or bumbast was, in this sense, a common expres- 
sion: See Reed’s Qld Pl. vol. iii. 441.“ Is this sattin doublet to be bumbasted with 
broken meat?” that is, stuffed out. See also Steevens'’s Shaks. ed. 1793, vol. viii. 
468, where the following passage is exhibited from Stubbs's Anat. of Abuses, 1595. 
ss The doublettes were so hard-quilted, stuffed, bumbasted, and sewed, as they could 
neither worke, nor yet very well play, in them.” 
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“ Then now let every gracious starr 

“ Auoide at sound of Phebus’ carr. 

“ Into your proper place retyre 

“ ‘W* bosomes full of beauties fier. 
“Hence must slide the Queene of floodes, 
“ For day beginnes to gilde the woodes. 

“ Then whilst we sing, though you depart, 
‘¢ Tle sweare y' heere you leaue yor harte.” 


After this a shepherd sings “a passionate ditty att my Lady's de- 
parture:” He then presents the Countess with a scarf, and adds, 


‘¢ Farewell, farewell: 

“ Joy, Love, Peace, Health, 
In you longe dwell ; 

“ W'> our farewell, farewell. 


“ So the Countess passed on vntil she came through the little park, where 
Niobe presented hir w a cabinet ; and so departed.” 

There is a loose sheet in the copy of the Mask, on which are written 
fourteen stanzas of six and four verses, cach stanza being appropriated to 
a different Lady, and exhibiting a complimentary address to Lady Derby. 
The first stanza is a stanza of thanks from the Countess herself. There 
is no direction in what part of the Mask these verses were to be spoken. 
The speakers are in the following order: “‘ Lady Derby, Lady Huntingdon, 
Lady Hunsdon, Lady Berckly, Lady Stanhope, Lady Compton, Lad 
Fielding, Mrs. Gresly, Mrs. Packing, Mrs. K. Fischer, Mrs. Saychoverell, 
Mrs. M. Fischer, Mrs. Davers, Mrs. Egerton.” 

I have been induced to make the preceding large extracts from the 
Mask, in order that the reader may comprehend the nature of’ these dra- 
matick entertainments ; which, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
were performed frequently at Court, and in the private houses of the 
Nobility, not without prodigious expence in machmery and decoration ; 
to which humour we certainly owe the entertainment of Arcades, and the 
inimitable mask of Comus. ‘Topp. 


ARCADES. 


Part of an Entertainment presented to the Countess Dowager of Derby at 
Harefield, by some noble persons of her family ; who appear on the scene 
in pastoral habit, moving toward the seat of state, with this Song. 


I. SONG. 


Loox, Nymphs and Shepherds, look, 
What sudden blaze of majesty 
Is that which we from hence descry, 
Too divine to be mistook : 
This, this is she 5 
To whom our vows and wishes bend ; 
Here our solemn search hath end. 


Ver. 1. Look, Nymphs, and Shepherds, look, &c.| See the ninth division 
of Spenser's Epithalamton. And Spenser's April, in praise of queen 
Elizabeth. 
“‘ See, where she sits upon the grassie greene, &c.” 
See also Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, A. i. S. i. where the Satyr stops 
at seeing the shepherdess Clorin. 
“The Syrinx bricht : 
* But behold a fairer sight. —— 
“ For in thy sight, 
‘¢ Shines more aweful majesty, &c.” T. Warton. 
Sylvester thus alludes to queen Elizabeth, Du Burt. ed. 1621. p. 265. 
* But what new sun dazles my tender eyes ¢" 
And thus describes the approach of Solomon and his spouse, ib. p. 462. 
“ Lo, where they com: O what a splendor bright ! 
“ Mine eyes duo dazle.” 
But see Spenser, Faer. Qu. vi. ix. 8. Topp. 

Ver. &. This, this is she] Our curiosity is gratified in discovering, 
even from slight and almost imperceptible traits, that Milton had here 
been looking back to Jonson, the most eminent mask-writer that had yet 
appeared, and that he bad fallen upon some of his formularies and modes 
of address. For thus Jonson, in an Entertaynment at Altrop, 1603. 
Works, 1616. p. 874. 

« This is shee, 
* This is shee, 
“In whose world of grace, &e." 
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Fame, that, her high worth to raise, 
Seem’d erst so lavish and profuse, 
We may justly now accuse 
Of detraction from her praise : 
Less than half we find exprest, 
Envy bid conceal the rest. 
Mark, what radiant state she spreads, 
In circle round her shining throne, 15 
Shooting her beams like silver threads ; 
This, this is she alone, 


10 


We shall find other petty imitations from Jonson. Milton says, v. 106. 
“ Though Syrinx your Pan's mistress were, 
* Yet Syrinx well night wait on her.” 


So Jonson, ibid. p. 871. Of the queen and young prince. 

“ That is Cyparissus’ face, 

“ And the dame has Syrinx’ grace ; 

“ QO, that Pan were now in place, &c.” 
Again, Milton says, v. 46. 
“ And curl the grove 

“ In ringlets quaint.” 
So Jonson, in a Masque at Welbech, 1633. v. 15. 

“ When was old Sherwood's head more quaintly curld #" 

But see below, at v.46. And Observat. on Spenser's Fuer. Qu. vol. ii. 
256. ‘T. Warron. 

The countess of Derby is also addressed in the formulary, This és she, 
in Marston's Mask. See the Preliminary Notes. And see Crashaw’'s 
Verses on the Duke of York’s birth : 

“ Who's this that comes circled in rayes that scorn 

“ Acquaintance with the sun? what second morn 

“* At mid-day i a presence, which Heauens eyes 

“ Stands off and points at; Is't some deity, 

“ Stept from her throne of stars, deignes to be seen ? 

“Ts it some deity ? or is’t our Queen ? 

“°Tis she, ’tis she.” 
Compare also Par. L. v. 308, &e. to which passage Mr. Dunster likewise 
agrees with me in referring Crashaw. ‘Toop. 

Ver. 13. Envy bid conceal the rest.) Perhaps in reference to Spenser, 
F. Q. v. xin. 33. 

“ For whatso Envie good or bad did find 
“ She did conceal, &c.” Topp. 

Ver. 16. Shooting her beams like silver threads :] See the notes on 
Par. Lost, B. iv. 555. But here Milton seems to bear in anind the eloth 
of state under which queen Elizabeth is seated, and which is represented, 
Faer, Qu. v. ix. 28. 

“ Ghistring like gold amongst the plights enrold, 
“ And here and there shooting forth silver streames, 
“*Mongst which crept little angels &c."” Town. 
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Sitting like a goddess bright, 
In the center of her light. 
Might she the wise Latona he, 20 
Or the tower’d Cybele 
Mother of a hundred gods? 
Juno dares not give her odds: 
Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity so unparallel’d ? 25 


As they come forward, the Genius of the wood 
appears, and turning toward them, speaks. 


Genius. 


Stay, gentle Swains; for, though in this disguise, 
I see bright honour sparkle through your eyes ; 


Ver. 23. ———— give her odds:] Too lightly expressed for the oc- 
casion. ITIvrp. 

Tt certainly seems no very elegant phrase; but it was a mode of com- 
pliment usual in Milton's time. Ina similar form Wither commends his 
mistress, in his beautiful little poem, The Mistresse of Philarete, 1622. 

“ Place her, where her form divine 
“Shall to after-ages shine, 
“ And, without respect of odds, 
“ Vye renowne with demy-gods. 
Ver. 24. Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity so unparalle’d ?] So, in the Prologue to Tasso's 


99 


Topp. 


Aminta ! 
“* Chi erederia, che sotto wmane forme, 
“ FE sotto queste pastorall spoglie, 
* Fosse naseosto un dio; non mica un dio 
* Selvaggio, o della plebe degli det; 
“ Ma tra grandi, e celesti Ke.” Topp. 
Ver. 26. ——————_ for, though in this disguise, 
L see bright honour sparkle through your eyes 3) So, in Syl- 
vester’s Du Bartus, 1621, p. 459, of king Solomon * mask'd =" 
* But yet whate’er he do, or can devise, 
* Disuised glory shineth in his cies.” 
Sce also the Hist. of King Leir &c. 1605, where Cordella says to the 
French king, who is “ disguised in palmer's weeds ;” 
* Yet well T know, you come of royal race, 
“ T see such sparks of honour in your face.” 
Compare likewise Petrarch, Canz. 15. Parte 1™. And Spenser, Faer. 
Qu. vio. 5. ‘Topp. 
Ver. 27, ———————— through your eyes ;] Some editions in- 
correctly read “in your cyes." Town. 
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Of famous Arcady ye are, and sprung 

Of that renowned flood, so often sung, 

Divine Alphéus, who by secret sluice 30 
Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse ; 

And ye, the breathing roses of the wood, 

Fair silver-buskin’d Nymphs, as great and good ; 

I know, this quest of yours, and free intent, 

Was all in honour and devotion meant 35 
To the great mistress of yon princely shrine, 

Whom with low reverence I adore as mine ; 

And, with all helpful service, will comply 

To further this night’s glad solemnity ; 

And lead ye, where ye may more near behold 40 
What shallow-searching Fame hath left untold ; 
Which I full oft, amidst these shades alone, 

Have sat to wonder at, and gaze upon: 

For know, by lot from Jove I am the Power 

Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower, 45 
To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 

With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 


Ver. 30. Divine Alphéus, &c.] Virgil, En. in. 694. 

“ Alpheum, fama est, huc Elidis amnem 
“ Occultas egisse vias subter mare, qui nunc 
“ Ore, Arethusa, tuo, &c.”  Newron. 

Ibid. ——_——_——- by secret sluice] Thus, in Lisle’s Du Bartas, ed. 
1625, p. 11. 

“ And thou, O Heaucn, thyselfe draw’st all the secret sluices 
“ Of thy so mighty pooles, &e.” Town. 

Ver. 37. with low reverence I adore] Yetrarch, Son. 192. Parte 
1™, “ L’adoro, e ’nchino, come cosa santa.” Hence also Spenser, Fa. 
Qu. li. ii. 41. of queen Elizabeth: “ Men doe her adore with sacred re- 
verence.” Topp. 

Ver. 46. ——_——_ and curl the grove] So Drayton, Polyolb. 
S. vii. vol. 1. p. 786. Of.a grove on a hill. 

“ ‘Where she her curled head unto the eye may shew.” 
Again, ibid. p. 789. “‘ Banks crown'd with curled proves.” See also S. 
xi. vol. iii. p. 905, S. xv. vol. tii. p. 948, and a line, which perhaps Jonson 
remedibered, S. xxxii. vol. iii, p. 1111. 
“ Where Sherwood her curfd front into the cold doth shove.” 
And Jonson again, to Sir R. Wroth, edit. 1616. p. 822. 
“ Along'st the curled woods and painted meades.” 

In Browne’s Inner Temple Masque, p. 130. edit. Davies. 

‘‘ She without stormes the sturdy oakes can teare, 

“ And turne their rootes where late their cuzl’d tops were.” 
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And all my plants I save from nightly ill 

Of noisome winds, and blasting vapours chill : 

And from the boughs brush off the evil dew, 50 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue, 

Or what the cross dire-looking planet smites, 

Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bites. 

When evening gray doth rise, I fetch my round 

Over the mount, and all this hallow’d ground ; 55 
And early, ere the odorous breath of morn 


And in his Brit. Pastorals, B. i. S. iv. p. 78. 
“ And trees that on the hil-side comely grew 
“ Did nod their curled heads.” T. Warton. 

But Milton, I think, had his cye more particularly on Sylvester’s Du 
Bartas, 1621, p. 30, where the alliteration, as well as the phrase, is similar ; 
of forests : 

“ When through their green boughs whifling winds do whirl, 
“ With wanton puffs, their waving locks to curl.” Topp. 
Ver. 47. ———— quaint,] Quaint is here in the sense of Shakspeare, 
Mids, N. Dr. A. ii. S. i. 
* And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
“ For lack of tread are undistinguishable.” T. Warron. 
Ver. 48. And all my plants I save from nightly il 
Of noisome winds, and blasting vapours chill:] This is the 
office of a kindred Spirit in Comus, supposed to dwell in rural shrine, as 
our Genius of the grove at Harefield, in oaken bower. See Com. v. 269. 
T. Waxrton. 

Ver. 50. And from the boughs brush off the evil dew,] The expression 
and idea are Shaksperian, but in a different sense and application. 
Caliban says, Temp. A.i. S. iv. 

“ As wicked dew as e'er my mother brush'd, 
* With raven’s feather, from unwholesome fen, &c.” 

Compare Paradise Lost, B. y. 429. The phrase hung on the mind of 
Gray, “ Brushing with hasty steps the dew away.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 51. And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue, 

Aul what the cross dire-looking planet smites,| Compare 
Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. A. i. S. iii. 

* Have bar’d my bosom to the thunder-stone, 

“* And when the cross blue lightning seem’d to open 

“ The breast of heaven, &e.” 
And King Lear, A. iv. 8S. vit. In the quarto copies. 

“ To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder P 

“ In the most terrible and nimble stroke 

“ Of quick cross lightning P” T. Warton. 

Ver. 56. ————_—_———- the odorous breath of morn] So, in Par, Lost, 
B. iv. 641. “ Sweet is the breath of morn.” Dante gives a beautiful de- 
scription of this oderous breath, Purgat. C. 23. 

“ K quale annunziatrice degli albori 
“1. aura di Maggio muovesi, e olezza — 
“ Tutta impregnata dall’ erba, e da fiori.” 
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Awakes the slumbering leaves, or tassel’d horn 

Shakes the high thicket, haste I all about, 

Number my ranks, and visit every sprout 

With puissant words, and murmurs made to bless. 60 
But else in deep of night, when drowsiness 

Hath lock’d up mortal sense, then listen I 

To the celestial Syrens’ harmony, 

That sit upon the nine infolded spheres, 

And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 65 


Compare also an expression in the poctry of Card. Bembo: “ Nell’ 
odorato, e lucido, oriente.” ‘Topp. 
Ver. 57. the slumbering leaves,| Ovid, Met. xi. 600. “ Non 
moti flamine rami.” Topp. 
Ibid. ——————— tassel’d horn] Spenser, Faer. Qu. i. viii. 3. 
“an horn of bugle small, 
“ ‘Which hung adownc his side in twisted gold 
“ And tassels gay.’ NEwTon. 
The participle tassel’d is adopted probably by Milton from Chaucer, 
Mill. Tale, ver. 3251. ed Tyrwhitt. 
“ And by hire girdel heng a purse of lether, 
“ Tasseled with silk.” ‘Topp. 
Ver. 58, ————_—-—_—_—_— huste I all about, 

Number my ranks, and visit every sprout] So the magician 
Ismeno, when he consigns the enchanted furest to his demons, Gier. Lid. 
C. xiii. st. 8. 

“ Prendecte in guardia questa silva, e questo 
“ Piante, che numerate a voi consegno.” 
Poets are magicians. What they create they command. The business 
of one imaginary being 1s easily transferred to another: from a bad toa 
good demon. T. Warton. 
Ver. 62, ———————___——- then listen I 

To the celestial Syrens’ harmony, 

That sit upon the nine infolded spheres,| This is Plato's 
system. Fate, or Necessity, holds a spindle of Adamant: and, with her 
three daughters, Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, who handle the vital web 
wound about the spindle, she conducts or turns the heavenly bodies. 
Nine Muses, or Syrens, sit on the summit of the spheres; which, in their 
revolutions, produce the most ravishing musical harmony. To this har- 
mony the three daughters of Necessity perpetually sing mm correspondent 
tones. In the mean time, the adamantine spindle, which is placed in the 
lap or on the knees of Necessity, and on which the fate of men and gods is 
wound, is also revolved. ‘This musick of the spheres, proceeding from the 
rapid motion of the heavens, is so loud, various, and sweet, as to exceed 
all aptitude or proportion ofthe human ear, and therefore is not heard by 
men. Moreover, this spherical musick consists of eight unisonous melo- 
dies: the ninth is a concentration of all the rest, or a diapagon of all those 
eight melodies; which diapason, or concentus, the nine Syrens sing or ad- 
dress to the Supreme Being. This last circumstance, while it justifies a 
doubtful reading, illustrates or rather explains a passage in these lines, 
At a solemn Musick, v. 6. 
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And turn the adamantine spindle round,’ « 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 

Such sweet compulsion doth in musick lie, 

To lull the daughters of Necessity, 

And keep unsteady Nature to her law, 70 
And the low world in measur’d motion draw 

After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 


“ That undisturbed song of pure concent, 

“ Aye sung before the sapphire-colour’d throne, 

“To um that sits thereon.” 
Milton, full of these Platonick ideas, has here a reference to this consum- 
inate or concentual Song of the ninth sphere, which is undisturbed and pure, 
that is, unallayed and perfect. The Platonism is here, however, in some 
degree christianised. These notions are to be found in the tenth Book of 
Plato’s Republich, in his Timaus, and other parts of his works; but they 
cannot be well understood or digested without the assistance of Proclus, 
who yet has partly clouded the system with new refinements. Hence we 
are to interpret Spenser in the Platonick Hymne in Honour of Beautie. 

“ For Love is a celestiall harmonie 

“ Of likely hearts, composed of starres concent.” T. Warton. 

Compare Chaucer's Assemble of Foules, v. 60. 

“ And aftir that the melodie herd he 

“ That cometh of thilke speris thryis three, &c.” 
And Sylvester, Du Bart. 1621, p. 301. 

“ The supream Voice placed in every sphear 

“A Siren sweet.” Toop. 

Ver. 66. the adamantine spindle] In a fragment of Sophocles’ 
Phaedra, preserved in Stobseus, the Parc have adamantine shuttles, with 
which they weave the appointed fates of mortals, Stob. p. 172. ed. 
Heeren. 





“ Tlepwou apuxra re pncea 
“ Havrocoray Bovlay AAAMANTINAIZ 
‘Yaaiverar kipxioty Aica. DUNSTER. 
Ver. 68. Such sweet compulsion &c.] See P. L. 1x. 474, and the note 
there. Topp. 


Ver. 72. After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 

Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear ;| I do not recol- 
lect this reason in Plato, the Somnium Scipionis, or Macrobius. But our 
author, in an academick Prolusion on the Musick of the Spheres, having 
explained Plato's theory, assigns a similar reason. “Quod autem nos 
hance minime audiamus harmoniam, sane in causa videtur esse, furacis 
Promethei audacia, qua tot mala hominibus invexit, et simul hance felici- 
tatem nobis abstulit, qua nec unquam frui licebit, dum sceleribus cooperti 
belluinis, cupiditatibus obrutescimus. —At si pura, si nivea gestaremus 
pectora,—tum quidem suavissima illa stellarum circumeuntium musica 
personarent aures nostre et opplerentur.” — Prose-works, vol. i. 588. See 
Observat. on Spenser's Faer. Qu. vol. ii. 32. On the same principle, the 
airy musick which the waking i hears in Zl Penseroso, was sent only 
“by some Spirit to mortals good.” y. 153. And, in his Prose-works, he 
mentions those “ celestial songs to others inapprehensible, but not to those 
who were not defiled with women, &c.” Apol. Smectymn. p. 178. edit. 
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Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear ; 

And yet such musick worthiest were to blaze 

The peerless highth of her immortal praise, 75 
Whose lustre leads us, and for her most fit, 

If my inferiour hand or voice could hit 

Inimitable sounds: yet, as we go, 

Whate’er the skill of lesser gods can show, 

I will assay, her worth to celebrate, 80 
And so attend ye toward her glittering state ; 


Toland. It is the same philosophy in Comus, v. 458. I think this part of 
the system was more immediately suggested by Shakspeare, Merch. of 
Ven. A. v. S. i. 
* There's not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
“ But in his motion like an angel sings, 
“ Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 
“Such harmony is in immortal sounds! 
“ But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
“ Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.” 
Milton’s Genius of the Grove, being a Spirit sent from Jove, and com- 
missioned from heaven to exercise a preternatural guardianship over the 
saplings tall, to avert every noxious influence, and “to visit every sprout 
with puissant words and murmurs made to bless,” had the privilege, not 
indulged to gross mortals, of hearing “the celestial Syren’s harmony.” 
This enjoyment, which is highly imagined, was a rclaxation from the duties 
of his peculiar charge, in the depth of midnight when the world is locked 
up in sleep and silence. T. Warton. 
ver. 73. ————— with gross unpurged ear;] Compare Shakspeare 
Mids. N. Dr. A. iii. 8. i. 
“ And I will purge thy mortal grossness so, 
“ ‘That thou wilt like an airy spirit go.” 
And see Comus, v. 997. T. Warron. 
See also his Prose- Works, edit. 1698, vol. i. 153, “God purged also our 
deaf ears, and prepared them to attend his second warning trumpet &c.” 
Topp. 
Ver. 81. And so attend ye toward her glittering state;] See Noteon Jl 
Pens. v. 37. A state signified, not so much a throne or chair of state, as a 
canopy. Thus Drayton, Polyolb. S. xxvi. vol. iii. p. 1168. of a royal 
palace: 
“ Who, led from room to room, amazed is to see 
“ The furnitures and states, which all embroideries be, &c.” 
Again, fol. edit. p. 73. col. 1. She sate under an estate of lawne.” And 
see Parad. Lost, B. x. 445. Jonson affords a still more immediately 
apposite passage, Hymenci, vol. v. 272. 
“ And see where Juno 
“ Displays her glittering state and chair.” 
The Nymphs and Shepherds are here directed by the Genius to look and 
advance toward a glittering slute or canopy, in the midst of the stage, in 
which the countess of Derby was placed as a Rural Queen. It does not 
appear, that the Second Song which here immediately follows, was now 
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Where ye may all, that are of noble stem, 
Approach, and kiss her sacred vesture’s hem. 


sung. Some machinery, or other matter intervened. In this peculiar 
sense of canopy, and not under the general and popular idea of pomp or 
dignity, state 1s to be understood, in Par. Lost, B. vii. 440. 


“ The swan with arched neck, 
“‘ Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
“ Her state with oary feet.” 


Here is an affected and unnatural conceit, like too many others, even in 
Milton. He means, that the swan, in swimming, forms a superb canopy 
with her neck and head, under which she floats, or which she rows forward 
with her feet. T. Warton. 

The state of the swan, however, had been a common expression, in pre- 
ceding poetry, to describe her motion. See the note on Par. Lost, in this 
edition, B. vii. 439. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 83. Approach and hiss her sacred vesture’s hem.] Fairfax, in the 
metrical Dedication of his Tasso to queen Elizabeth, commands his Muse 
not to approach too boldly, nor to svil “her vestures hem.” 1 must not 
quit Milton’s Genius without observing, that a Genius is more than once 
introduced in Jonson’s Underwoods and Masques. The poem on Lord 
Bacon’s Birth-day, written 1620, thus opens, 

“ Hail happy Genius of this ancient pile ! 
“ How comes it all things round about thee smile, &c.” 


The poet at entering York-house, starts at secing the Genius of that 
venerable edifice, standing in the midst as in the act of performing some 
magick mystery, which diffuses a peculiar appearance of festivity and 
hospitality over every surrounding object, vol. vi. 425. In “ Part of the 
King’s Entertainment passing to his coronation,” the Genius of London 
appears. Edit. fol. ut supr. 1616. p. 849. Ile says, somewhat in Milton's 
manner, 

“ When Brutus’ plough first gave the infant bounds, 

“ And I, thy Genius, walk'd auspicious rounds 

“ In every furrow.” 


And in the Entertainment at Theobalds, 1607, the dialogue is chiefly sup- 
ee by a Genius, p. 887. But what is still more to our purpose, the 
‘ates, “ the daughters of Night, who drawe out the chayne of Destinie. vpon 
whose threads both liues and times depend,” are represented teaching future 
things “ from their adamantine booke,” to the Genius of this piece, who is 
the Genius of the palace of Theobalds. ‘The stage-direction is, “The 
three Parcew, the one holding the rock, the other the spindle, and the third 
the shears, with a book of adamant lying open before them,” &c. p. 888. 
T. Warton. 
It appears by a Mask performed, as it is stated on the back of the 
manuscript in the hand-writing of the first Earl of Bridgewater, at Chirke 
Castle in 1634, that a Genius isa principal character in the Mask.‘ Genzus, 
or the Countryes better Angell, wrapt in amazement at some happy 
changes hee observes in his soyle and climate, begins the entertainment 
with his first entry.” He often appears atterwards. The manuscript is 
now in Lord Francis Egerton’s library. Toop. 
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II. SONG. 


O’ER the smooth enamell’d green 
Where no print of step hath been, 85 
Follow me, as I sing 
And touch the warbled string, 
Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm star-proof. 
Follow me; 90 
I will bring you where she sits, 
Clad in splendour as befits 
Her deity. 
Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen. 


<a) 
Gr 


TIT. SONG. 


Nympus and Shepherds, dance no more 
By sandy Ladon’s lillied banks ; 


Ver. 84. —————enamell'd green.] Mr. Warton supposed that modern 
poetry had been originally obliged to Milton for the epithet enamelled in 
rural description. But, under that application, he finds, it occurs repeat- 
edly in Sylvester's Du Bartas in Drayton, and Sydney ; and, I may add, 
in Marlow, Browne, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Carew. But compare, 
with this passage, Dante, Jnf. C. iv. 

“ Cola diritto sopra ’l verde smalto 
“ Mi fur mostrati gli spiriti magni.” Topp. 

Ver. 89. Of branching elm stur-proof.] One of Peacham’s Emblems 
is the picture of a large and lofty grove, which defies the influence of the 
moon and stars appearing over it. ‘This grove, in the verses affixed, is 
said to be “not pierceable to power of any starre.” See Peacham’s 
Minerva Britanna, p. 182. edit. 1612, 4to. But literally the same line 
is applied to a grove in the Faerie Queene, i. i. 7. Where Spenser seems 
to have imitated Statius, Zheb. 8. x. 85. Compare our author, Par. Lost, 
B. ix. 1088. Sylvester has “ sun-proof arbours.” Du Bartas, p. 171. 
edit. 1621. T. Warron. 

I may here refer the reader to Orpheus, De Lap. Argument. ver. 69. 
ed. Eschenbac. p. 198. 


Kai X\acia mredéiyouw tro oxy. Topp. 

Ver. 97. By sandy Ladon's lillied banks ;| Dr. Newton observes, that 
this river “ might properly be said to have lillied banks, since Dionysius, 
as I find him quoted by Farnaby, has called it, 

Etxddapoy mordpoy Kai ivorigavoy Aacwva.” 
I know not that Dionysius mentions the river Ladon any where, but in 
the following verse of the Periegesis, v. 417. 

"Hye 6 wybytog pyciverae beace Adewy. 
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On old Lyceus, or Cyllene hoar, 
Trip no more in twilight ranks ; 
Though Erymanth your loss deplore, 100 
A better soil shall give ye thanks. 
From the stony Mznalus 
Bring your flocks, and live with us ; 
Here ye shall have greater grace, 
To serve the Lady of this place. 105 
Though Syrinx your Pan’s mistress were, 
Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. 
Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen. 


Ovid mentions Ladon more than once, but without its lillies: See Afetam. 
1. 702, Fast. ii. 274, and v. 89. Compare Statius, 7heb. ix. 573, and Cal- 
limachus, Hymn. Jov. v.18. Festus Avienus, I believe, is the only ancient 
Latin poct, if he deserves the name, who speaks of the fertility of the 
fields washed by Ladon, Deseript. Orb. v. 574. 

“ Hic distentus aqua sata lambit pinguia Ladon.” 


But by Uillied banks we are perhaps only to understand water-lillies. 
And, by the way, here is an authority for reading (illied instead of twilled, 
in a very controverted verse of the Tempest, A. iv. S.i.  “ Thy banks 
with pionied and twilled brims.” This instance almost ascertains one of 
Mr. Steevens's very rational conjectures, on a text which had been long 
incorrigible. Lillied seems to have been no uncommon epithet for the 
banks of a river. So in Sylvester, cited in England's Parnassus, 1600. 
p. 479. 
“ By some cleare river's lillie-pared side.” 

Milton has got Ovid's epithet arenosus to Ladon. But this pastoral river 
had before been celebrated in English with the same epithet, by Browne, 
Brit. Past. B. u.S. iv. p. 107. © Lhe siluer Ladon, on his sandy shore.” 
But, as Mr. Bowle observes, the river Ladon has the same epithet in 
Sydney’s Arcadia, perhaps tor the first time in English. B. it. p. 293. 
edit. 1725. Ovid has arenosus tor the Tiber, Fast. i. 242. And for 
Hebrus, ibid. ii. 737. T. Warton. 

Lycophron mentions the Ladon, Cass. v. 1041. But T pass on to the 
allusion to Jonson’s Syrinz, in the concluding couplet, which has been 
noticed by Mr. Warton, in the note on ver. 5. Yet I am inclined to 
agree with the author of Cursory Remarks, &c. already cited, that, “ upon 
thorough investigation, what is called [or supposed] servility, may be 
found good judgement, in Milton. This Countess of Derby was daughter 
of Lord Spenser of Adthorpe, who had there received the Queen and 
Prince, in 1603, and entertained them with Jonson's mask. It seems 
therefore a very delicate compliment in Milton, to apply to her the words, 
that had, upon a former occasion, been applied to the Queen; and to re- 
mind her, by such repetition, of scenes, very flattering to her family, in 
receiving the Queen and Prince on their first arrival in the kingdom; and 
at which scenes she had herself probably been present.” Topp. 
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ORIGINAL VARIOUS READINGS OF ARCADES, 
FROM MILTON’S MS. IN HIS OWN HAND. 


Examined by the Editor of these Volumes. 


Ver. 10. Now seems guiltie of abuse 
And detraction from her praise, 
Lesse than halfe she hath exprest: 
Envie bid her hide the rest. 
Here her hide is erased, and conceal written over it. 
Ver. 18. Seated like a goddess bright. 
But seated is also expunged, and sitting supplied. 
Ver. 23. Ceres dares not give her odds: 
Who would have thought &c. 
Both these readings are erased, and Juno and had, as the printed copics 
now read, are written over them. 
Ver. 41. Those virtues which dull fame &c. 
This likewise is expunged, and What shallow is substituted. 
Ver. 44. For know by lot from Jove I have the power. 
Here again the pen is drawn through have, and am is written over it. 
Ver. 47. In ringlets quaint. 
But. With is placed over Jn expunged. 
Ver. 49. Of noisome winds, or blasting vapours chill. 
Ver. 50. And from the deaves brush off &c. 
So it was at first. But the pen is drawn through leaves, and bowes sup- 
lied. 
m Ver. 52. Or what the crosse &c. 
It was at first And, as in the printed copies; but that is erased, and Or 
substituted. 
Ver. 59. And number all my rancks, and every sprout. 
Here And and all are expunged with the pen, and visié, as in the printed 
copies, completes the line. 
er. 62. Hath chain’d mortalitie. 
This also is erased, and lockt vp mortal sense written over it. 
Ver. 81. And so attend you toward &c. 
Ver. 91. I will bring ye where she sits. 


COMMU S. 


A MASK, 


PRESENTED AT LUDLOW CASTLE, 1634, 
BEFORE 


JOHN, EARL OF BRIDGEWATER, 


THEN PRESIDENT OF WALES. 


°T0 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


JOHN LORD VISCOUNT BRACLY>, SON AND HEIR APPA- 
RENT TO THE EARL OF BRIDGEWATER, &c. 


My Lorp, 


Ts poem, which received its first occasion of birth 
from yourself and others of your noble family, and 
much honour from your own person in the perform- 
ance, now returns again to make a finall dedication of 
itself'to you. Although not openly acknowledged by 
the author’, yet it is a legitimate off-spring, so lovely, 
and so much desired, that the often copying of it hath 
tired my pen to give my severall friends satisfaction, 
and brought me to a necessity of producing it to the 
publike view; and now to offer it up in all nghtfull 
devotion to those fair hopes, and rare endowments of 
your much promising youth, which give a full assur- 
ance, to all that know you, of a future excellence. 
Live, sweet Lord, to be the honour of your name, and 
receive this as your own, from the hands of him, who 


* This is the dedication to Lawes's edition of the Mask, 1637, to which 

the following motto was prefixed, from Virgil's second Eclogue : — 

“ Eheu! quid volut misero mihi! floribus austrum 

© Perditus—" 
This motto is omitted by Milton himself in the editions of 1645, and 
1673. ‘TT. Warton. 

This motto is delicately chosen, whether we consider it as being spoken 
by the author himself, or by the editor. If by the former, the meaning, 
T suppose, is this. J hare, by giving way to this publication, let i the 
breath of publich censure on these early blossoms of my poetry, thich were 
before secure in the hands of my friends, as ina private inclosure. If we 
suppose it to come from the editor, the application is not very different ; 
only to floribus we must then give an encomiastick sense. ‘The choice of 
such a motto, so far from vulgar in itself, and in its application, was 
worthy Milton. Ilugn. 

» The first Brother in the Mask. T. Wartos. 


* It never appeared under Milton's name, till the year 16-45. 
T. Warton. 
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hath by many favours been long obliged to your most 
honoured parents, and as in this representation your 
attendant Jhyrsis, so now in all reall expression 


Your faithfull and most humble Servant, 
H. Lawes.* 


The Copy of a Letter written by Sir Henry Woor- 
TON, to the Author, upon the following Poem. 


From the Colledge, this 13. of April. 1638.°¢ 
SIR, 
Ir was a special favour, when you lately bestowed 
upon me here the first taste of your acquaintance, 


‘This dedication does not appear in the edition of Milton’s Poems, 
printed in 1673, when Lord Brackley, under the title of Earl of Bridge- 
water, was still living. Milton was perhaps unwilling to own his early 
connections with a family, conspicuous for its unshaken loyalty, and now 
highly patronised by King Charles the second. T. Warton. 

Milton, in his edition of 1673, omitted also the letter written by Sir 
Henry Wotton. Yet it has not been supposed that, a withdrawing the 
letter, he intended any disrespect to the memory of his learned friend: 
nor might the dedication perhaps have been withdrawn through any un- 
willingness to own his early connections with the Egerton family. It 
might have been inexpedient for him at that time openly to avow them ; 
but he would not, I think, forget them. He had lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Ashridge, the seat of the Earl of Bridgewater ; for his father’s 
house and lands at Horton near Colnbrook, in Buckinghamshire, were 
held under the Earl, before whom Comus was acted. See Mr. Warton’s 
Note, Epitaph. Damon. v. 149. and infr. in the Account of the Earl of 
Bridgewater and his family. Milton afterwards lived in Barbican, where 
the ear] had great property, as well as his town-residence, Bridgewater- 
House: and, though r. Johnson observes that Milton “ had taken a 
larger house in Barbican for the reception of scholars,” it is not impro- 
bable that he might have been accommodated with it rent-free, by that 
nobleman, who, it may be supposed, would gladly embrace an opportu- 
nity of having in his neighbourhood the admirable author of Comus, and 
of promoting his acquaintance with that finished scholar, who, being 
“ willing,” says his nephew Phillips, “to impart his learning and know- 
ledge to his relations, and the sons of gentlemen who were his intimate 
friends,” might afford to his family at least the pleasure of his conversa- 
tion, if not to some of them the advantage of his instruction. This 
dedication does not appear in Tickell’s and Fenton's editions of Milton's 
poetical works. It was restored by Dr. Newton. ‘Topp. 

* April, 1638.] Milton had communicated to Sir Henry his design of 
seeing foreign countries, and had sent him his Mask. He set. out on his 
Travels soon after the receipt of this letter. See the Account of his Life. 

) Topp. 
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though no longer then to make me know that I wanted 
more time to value it, and to enjoy it rightly; and in 
truth, if I could then have imagined your farther stay 
in these parts, which I understood afterwards by Mr. 

.f, I would have been bold, in our vulgar phrase, to 
mend my draught (for you left me with an extreme 
thirst) and to have begged your conversation again, 
joyntly with your said learned friend, at a poor meal 
or two, that we might have banded together som good 
authors of the ancient time : among which, I observed 
you to have been familiar. 

Since your going, you have charged me with new 
obligations, both for a very kinde letter from you dated 
the sixth of this month, and for a dainty peece of en- 
tertainment which came therwith. Wherin I should 
much commend the Tragical part*, if the Lyrical did 
not ravish me with a certain Dorique delicacy in your 
songs and odes; wherunto I must plainly confess to 
have seen yet nothing parallel in our language: Jpsa 


‘Mr. 7.,] Mr. Warton in his first edition of Comus says, that Mr. H. 
was “perhaps Milton's friend, Samuel Hartlib, whom I have seen men- 
tioned in some of the pamphlets of this period, as well acquainted with 
Sir Henry Wotton;” but this is omitted im the second edition. 
Mr. Warton perhaps doubted his conjecture of the person. I venture 
to state from a copy of the Religuie Wottoniane in my possession, in 
which a few notes are written (probably soon after the publication of the 
book, 3d edit. in 1672) that the person intended was the “ ever-memo- 
rable” John Hales. This information will be supported by the reader's 
recollecting Sir Henry's intimacy with Mr. Hales; of whom Sir Henry 
says, in one of his letters, that he gave to his learned friend the title of 
Bibliotheca ambulans, the walking Library. See Relig. Wotton. 3d. edit. 
p. 475. ‘Topp. 

© the Tragical part.) Sir Henry, now provost of Eton college, was 
himself a writer of English odes, and with some degree of elegance. He 
had also written a tragedy, while a young student at Queen’s college, 
Oxford, called Tancredo, acted by his fellow-students. See his Life by 
Walton, p. 11. He was certainly a polite scholar, but on the whole a 
mixed and desultory character. He was now indulging his studious and 
philosophick propensities at leisure. Milton, when this letter was 
written, lived but a few miles from Eton. TT. Warton. 

In Mr. Zouch’s excellent edition of Walton's Lives, 4to. 1796, it is 
also observed, p. 172, that an ingenious modern critick has justly 
remarked, that the poetical compositions of Sir Henry Wotton, when 
considered in their proper light, namely, as the effusions of one who 
merely scribbled for his amusement, will be found deserving of as 
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mollities." But I must not omit to tell you, that I now 
onely owe you thanks for intimating unto me (how 
modestly soever) the true artificer. For the work it- 
self I had viewed som good while before with singular 
delight, having received it from our common friend 
Mr. &.' in the very close of the late R.’s Poems, 


» Ipsa mollities.] Thus Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess is characterised 
by Cartwright, “where softness reigns.” Poems, p. 209. ed. 1651. But 
Sir Henry's conceptions did not reach to the higher poetry of Comus. 
He was rather struck with the pastoral mellifluence of its lyrick measures, 
which he styles a certain Dorique delicacy in the songs and odes, than with 
its graver and more majestick tones, with the solemnity and variety of 
its peculiar vein of original invention. This drama was not to be gene- 
rally characterised by its songs and odes : nor do 1 know that softness and 
sweetness, although they want neither, are particularly characteristical of 
those passages, which are most commonly rough with strong and crowded 
images, and rich in personification. However, the song to Echo, and the 
initial strains of Comus’s invitation, are much in the style which Wotton 
describes. T. Warron. 

iMr. #.] I believe “Mr. R.” to be John Rouse, Bodley’s librarian. 
“ The Late R.” is unquestionably Thomas Randolph, the poet. It ap- 
pears from his monument, which I have scen, in the church of Blather- 
wyke in Northamptonshire, that he died on the seventeenth day of 
March, in 1634: in which year Comus was performed at Ludlow Castle 
on Michaelmas-night. In the year 1638, Randolph’s Poems were printed 
at Oxford, viz. “ Poems, with the Muses Looking-Glass and Amyntas. 
By Thomas Randolph, M. A. late fellow of ‘Trinity college, Cambridge, 
Oxford, Printed by L. Litchfield, printer to the Vniversitie, for Fr. Bow- 
man, 1638.” In quarto. Containing one hundred and fourteen pages. 
But who has ever seen a copy of this edition of Randolph's Poems with 
Comus at the end? Sir Henry supposes, that Comus was added at the 
close of these poems, “that the accessory might help out the principal, 
according to the art of stationers, and to leave the reader Con la bucca 
dolce.” Randolph's poems were published by his brother, who would not 
think such a recommendation was wanted ; and who surely did not mean 
to include the works of others. It was foreign to his purpose. It marred 
the integrity of his design. He was not publishing a miscellany. Such 
an extraneous addition would have been mentioned in a preface. Nor 
were Randolph’s Poems so few or so small, as to require any such av- 
cession to make out the volume. A second edition of Randolph's Poems, 
much enlarged, appeared at Oxford in duodecimo, in 1640, and with re- 
commendatory verses prefixed, by the same printers and publishers. 
Here we are equally disappointed in secking for Comus: which, one 
might expect, would have been continued from the former edition. I 
think this perplexity may be thus adjusted. Henry Lawes the musician, 
who composed Comus, being wearied with giving written copies, printed 
and published this drama, about three years after the presentation, omit- 
ting Milton’s name, with the following title. “A Maske, presented at 
Ludlow castle, 1634, on Michaelmasse night, before the right honor- 

able the Earle of Bridgewater, Viscount Brackly, Lord Vresident of 
Wales, and one of his majesties most honorable privie counsel ; 

“ Eheu ! quid volut misero mht ? Floribus austrum 

“ Perditus. 
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printed at Oxford, whereunto it is added (as I now 
suppose) that the accessory might help out the princi- 
pal, according to the art of stationers, and to leave the 
reader Con la bocca dolce. 

Now, Sir, concerning your travels wherin I may 
chalenge a little more priviledge of discours with you ; 
I suppose you will not blanch Paris in your way ; 
therefore I have been bold to trouble you with a few 
lines to Mr. JZ. B.*, whom you shall easily find attend- 
ing the young Lord S.', as his governour; and you 
may surely receive from him good directions for the 
shaping of your farther journey into Italy, where he 
did reside by my choice som time for the king, after 
mine own recess from Venice. 

I should think that your best line would be thorow 
the whole length of France to Marseilles, and thence 
by sea to Genoa, whence the passage into Tuscany is 
as diurnal as a Gravesend barge: I hasten, as you do, to 
Ilorence, or Siena, the rather to tell you a short story 
from the interest you have given me in your safety. 

At Siena I was tabled in the house of one Alberto 
Scipioni, an old Roman courtier in dangerous times, 


London. Printed for Hymphrev Robinson at the signe of the three 
Pidgeons in Pauls chureh-yard, 1637." In quarto. Now it is very pro- 
bable, that when Rouse transmitted from Oxford, in 1638, the first or 
quarto edition of Randolph's Poems to Sir Henry Wootton, he verv 
officiously stitched up at the end Lawes's edition of Comus, a slight quarto 
of thirty pages only,;and ranging, as he thought, not improperly with 
Randolph's two dramas, the Muses Looking-glass and Amyntas, the two 
concluding pieces of the volume. Wotton did not know the name of the 
author of Comus, the Mask which he had seen at the end of Randolph, 
till Milton, as appears by the letter before us, sent him a copy * intimating 
the name of the true artificer,” on the sixth day of April, 1638. 1 have 
before observed, that Lawes’ edition had not,the name of the author. 
This, we may presume, was therefore the Comus, which Wotton had seen 
at the end of Randolph. T. Warton. 

‘Mr. M. BB.) Mr. Michael Branthwaite, as T suppose; of whom Sir 
Henry thus speaks in one of his Letters, 2elig. Wotton. 3d edit. p. 546. 
“ Mr. Michael Branthwait, heretofore his Majestie’s Agent in Venice, a 
gentleman of approved confidence and sincerity.” Topp. 

' Lord S| The son of Lord Viscount Scudamore, then the English 
Aimbassador at Paris, by whose notice Milton was honoured, and by whom 
he was introduced to Grotius, then residing at Paris ulso, as the minster 
of Sweden. Topp. 
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-having bin steward to the Duca di Pagliano, who with 
all his family were strangled, save this onely man that 
escaped by foresight of the tempest: with him I had 
often much chat of those affairs; into which he took 
pleasure to look back from his native harbour; and at 
my departure toward Rome (which had been the center 
of his experience) I had wonn confidence enough to 
beg his advice, how I might carry myself securely 
there, without offence of others, or of mine own con- 
science. ™Signor Arrigo mio, (sayes he) J pensiert 
stretti, et il viso sciolto, will go safely over the whole 
world; Of which Delphian oracle (for so I have found 
it) your judgement doth need no commentary; and 
therefore (Sir) I will commit you with it to the best of 
all securities, God’s dear love, remaining 


Your Friend as much at command 
as any of longer date 


Hexry Woorron.® 


"Signor &c.] Sir Henry seems to have been very fond of recommend- 
ing this advice to his friends, who were about to travel. See Pelig. 
Wotton. 3d edit. p- 336, where he relates to another correspondent his in- 
timacy with Scipioni, and his maxim, “ Gli pensier? stretti, et il viso sciollo: 
That is, as I use to translate it, Your thoughts close, and your countenance 
loose. This was that moral antidote which I nnparted to Mr. 13. and his 
fellow travellers, having a particular interest in their well-doings.” — Mil- 
ton, however, neglecting to observe the maxim, meurred great danger, 
by disputing against the superstition of the church of Rome, within the 
verge of the Vatican. Town. 

= Milton mentions this letter of Sir Wenry Wotton for its elegance, in 
his Defensio secunda poguli Anglicant. “ Abeuntem vir clarissimus Hen- 
ricus Woottonus, qui ad Venetos orator Jacobi regis diu fuerat, ct votis 
et preceptis eunti peregre sane utilissimis, eleganti epistola perseriptis, 
amicissime prosequutus est,” Prose Works, ii. 332. This letter appeared 
first in the edition of 1645, where it is prefixed to Conus, p. 71. 1D know 
not why it was suppressed, and by Milton himself, in that. of 1673. It 
was restored to its proper place by Tonson, in his edition of 1705. It ap- 
pears in the third edition of the Ieliquia Wottoniane, p. 842. Lond. 1672. 
Svo. But not in edit. 1657. ‘T. Warton. 

This letter appears in the first edition of the Reliquie Wottuniana, in 
duodecimo, 165), without the address “ ‘To Mr. Milton,” which is prefixed, 
in the edition of 1672. It is remarkable that Isaac Walton, the editor of 
the Reliquie in 1651, should not have known to whom this letter had been 
written, as it had been published six years before by Milton himself in the 
first edition of his Poems, and had been particularly noticed in the Sta- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


SIR, 


Ihave expressly sent this my foot-boy to prevent your 
departure without som acknowledgement from me of 
the receipt of your obliging Letter, having my self 
through som busines, [know not how, neglected the 
ordinary conveyance. In any part where I shall un- 
derstand you fired, I shall be glad, and diligent, to 
entertain you with home-novelties ; even for some 
fomentation of our friendship, too soon interrupted in 
the cradle? 


tioner’s address to the Reader. The letter is thus unappropriated in the 
edition of 1651, % Zu Master ————." p. 432. It appears also in the 
edition of 1644, p. 394, and is addressed © Jo Mr. Milton.” I do not 
find this letter restored in ‘Tonsen’s edition of Milton's poems in 1705, but 
it will be found in his edition of 1713. 0 Town. 

° in the cradle.) We should have said © in its cradle.” See the begin- 
ning of the letter. ‘I. Wartous 
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LUDLOW CASTLE. 


Some idea of this venerable and magnificent pile, in which Comus was 
played with great splendour, at a period when Masks were the most 
fashionable entertainment of our Nobility, will probably gratify those, 
who read Milton with that curiosity which results from taste and imagin- 
ation. Mr. Warton, the learned author of this elegant remark, declines 
entering into the more obscure and early annals of the Castle; to which 
therefore I will briefly refer*, trusting that the methodical account of an 
edifice, more particularly ennobled by the representation of Comus within 
its walls, may not be improper, or uninteresting. 

It was built by Roger de Montgomery, who was related to William the 
Conquerour. The date of its erection is fixed by Mr. Warton in the 
year 1112. By others it is said to have been crected before the Conquest, 
and its founder to have been Edric Sylvaticus, Earl of Shrewsbury, whom 
Roger de Montgomery was sent by the Conquerour into the Marches of 
Wales to subdue, and with whose estates in Salop he was afterwards re- 
warded. But the testimonies of various writers assien the foundation of 
this structure to Roger de Montgomery, soon after the Conquest. 

The son of this Nobleman did not long enjoy it, as he died in the prime 
of life. The grandson, Robert de Belesme, Earl of Shrewsbury, forteited 
it to Henry I. by having joined the party of Robert Duke of Normandy 
avainst that king. It became now a princely residence, and was guarded 
by a numerous garrison. Soon after the accession of Stephen, however, 
the governour betrayed his trust, in joining the Empress Maud. Stephen 
besieged it; in which endeavour to regain possession of his fortress, some 
writers assert that he succeeded, others that he failed. The most gene- 
rally received opinion is, that the governour, repenting of bis baseness, 
and wishing to obtain the king's forgiveness, proposed a capitulation ad- 
vantageous to the garrison, to which Stephen, despairing of winning the 
castle by arms, readily acecded. Henry IL. presented it to his favourite, 
Fulk Fitz-Warine, or de Dinan, to whom sneceeded Joceas de Dinan; 
between whom and Hugh de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore, such dissen- 
sions arose, as at length occasioned the seizure of’ Mortimer, and his con- 
finement in one of the Towers of the Castle, which to this day ts called 
Mortimer's Tower ; from which he was not liberated, till he had paid an 
immense ransom. ‘This tower is now inhabited, and used as a fives- 
court. 


* See Stukeley's Itinerary, Buck’s Antiquities, and Grose's Antiq. Art. Lup- 
Low Castur. <n Historical Account of Luntow Castir, by W. Hodges, Attorney 
at Law, 1794. Another Account published in the same year, by Mr. Thomas, 
And the Ludlow Guide, by Mr. Price, od edit. 1797. 
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It was again belonging to the Crown in the 8th year of King John, who 
bestewed it on Philip de Albani, from whom it descended to the Lacies of 
Ireland, the last of which family, Walter de Lacy, dying without issue 
male, left the castle to his grand-daughter Mand, the wife of Peter de 
Geneva, or Jeneville, a Poictevin of the House of Lorrain, from whose 
pens it passed by a daughter to the Mortimers, and from them 

ereditarily to the Crown. In the reign of Henry UL. it was taken by 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the ambitious leader of the confe- 


derate Barons, who, about the vear 1263, are said to have taken poe 
of all the royal castles and fortresses. Of Ludlow Castle ma 
succeeding centuries nothing is recorded. 


In the reign of Henry VIL, bis cldest son, Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
inhabited the Castle; in which great festivity was observed upon his mar- 
riage with Catherine of Aragon; an event that was xoon followed, within 
the same walls, by the untimely and lunented death of that accomplished 
Prince. 

The Castle had now long been the Palace of the Prince of Wales an- 
nexed to the Principality, and was the habitation appointed for his 
Deputies the Lords Presidents of Wales, who held in it the Court. of the 
Marches. It would therefore hardly have been supposed, that its external 
splendour should have suffered neelect, if Powel, the Welsh historian, had 


* * As touching the first Councel established in the Marches of Wales, it is 
conceived by the best and most probable opinions among Antiquaries, that the 
same began in or about 17% Indward PV. when as prince Edward his Son was 
sent into the Marches of Wales, under the tuition of the Lord Rivers his Unekle 
by the mother's side, at what time also John [ Alcock) Bishop of Worcester was 
appointed Lord President of Wales.” Perey Enderbie's Cambria Triumphans, 
Fol. 1661. p. 343. 
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not related that “ Sir Henry Sidney, who was made Lord President in 
1564, repaired the Castle of Ludlowe, which is the cheefest house within 
the Marches, being in great decaie, as the Chapell, the Court-house, and a 
faire Fountaine.” Sec Mr. Warton’s second edit. p. 124, where he quotes 
I). Powell's Hist. of Cambria, edit. 1580. 4to. p. 401. Sir H. Sidney, 
however, was made lord president in the second year of Elizabeth, which 
was in 1559. See Sidney State Papers, vol. i. Memoirs prefixed, p. 86. 
Sir Henry's munificence to this stately fabrick is more particularly re- 
corded by T. Churchyard, in his poem called “ The Worthines of Wales,” 
4to. Lond. 1578. ‘The chapter is intitled “ the Castle of Ludloe,” in which 
it ix related, that “ Sir Harry built many things here worthie praise and 
memorie.” From the same information we learn the following particulars. 
“Over achimney excellently wrought in the best chamber, is St. Andrewes 
rosse joyned to Prince Arthurs Armes in the hall windoe.” The poet 
also notices the “ Chappell most trim and costly sure :” about which “ are 
Armes in colours of sondrie Kings, but chietly Noblemen.” He then 
specities In: prose, “ that Sir Harry Sidney being lord President, buylt 
twelve roumes in the savd Castle, which goodly buildings doth shewe a 
ereat beautie to the same. Ele made also a goodly Wardrobe underneath 
the new Parlor, and repayred an old ‘Tower, called Mortymer’s Tower, 
to keepe the auncient Records in the same: and he repayred a favre 
roumne under the Court house, to the same entent and purpose, and made 
aogreat wall about the woodvard, and built a most brave Condit within 
the inner Court: and all the newe buildings over the gate Sir Harry 
Sidney (in his daies and govermment there) nade and set out to the 
honour of the Queene, and vlorie of the Castle. There are in a goodly 
or stately place set out my Lord Earle of Warwicks Armes, the Earle of 
Darbie, the Earle of Worcester, the Earle of Pembroke. and Sir Harry 
Sidneys Armes in like manner: al these stand on the lett hand of the 
Chamber. On the other side are the arms of Northwales and Southwales, 
two red Lyons and two golden Lyons, Prince Arthurs. At the end of 
the dvning Chamber, there is a pretie deviee how the Hedgehog brake 
the chayne. and came from Treland to Ludloe.” The device is probably 
an allusion to Sir Henry's armorial bearings, of wlich two pourcupines 
were the crest. Sir Henry Sidney caused also many salutary regulations 
to be made in the Court. See Sidney State Papers, vol. 1, p. 143 and 
p. 170. in which are stated the great sums of money he had expended, 
and the indefatigable diligence he had exerted m the discharge of his 
uilice. 

In 1616, the Creation of Prince Charles (afterwards Ning Charles I.) 
to the Principality of Wales. and Earldom of Chester, was celebrated here 
with uncommon magnificence. ft became next distinguished by * one of 
the most memorable and honourable cireumstanees mm the course of its 
history” THE REPRESENTATION OF Comes in 1634, when the Earl of Bridge- 
water was Lord President, and inhabited it. A scene in the Mask pre- 
sented both the Castle and the J'own of Ludlow. Afterwards, as [ have 
been informed, Charles the first, going to pay a visit at Powis Castle, was 
here splendidly received and) entertamed, on his Journey. But * pomp, 
and feast, and revelry, with mask, and antique pageantry.” were soon suc- 
eveded in Ludlow Castle by the din of arms. During the unhappy Civil 
War it was garrisoned tor the King; who, in his tlight from Wales, staid 
anight in it. See Jter Carolinum in Guteh’s Collect. Cur. vol. m1. 443. 
“Wednesday Aug.” 6" 1645, at Old Radnor, supper, a yeoman’s house : the 
Court dispersed. Thursday the 7." to Lepiow Casts, no dinner, Col. 
Wodehouse. Friday the 8." to Bridgnorth, &e. ‘The Castle was at 
length delivered up to the Parliament in dune 1646, 

A few years after this event, the goods of the Castle were inventoried 
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and sold. The late Rev. Mr. Ayscough, of the British Museum, oblig- 
ingly directed me to a priced catalogue of the furniture, with the names of 
the purchasers, in Harl. MSS. N°. 4898, and N°. 7352: from which I select 
a few curious articles. 

“ In the Princes Chamber. One standing beddstead, covered with 
watchet damaske, with all the furniture suitable thereunto belonging, &c. 
Sold M' Bass y* 11." of March 1650 for 36J. 10s. 

“One suit of old tapistry hangings cont." in all 120 ells at 2s. per ell; 
Sold M‘ Cleam.' y‘ 18." January 1650 for 152. 

“In the Governour’s Quarter. ‘Two pictures, the one of the late king, 
the other of his queen, 10s. Sold to M‘ Bass. 

“One large old Bible, 6s. Sold to M' Bass. 

“One old surplice of holland. 5s. Svuld to M' Bass. 

* One dammaske table-cloth in length tenn yards, 22. Sold toM Rug.’ 
Humphrey. 

“A cupp and cover of plate, weighing 35 03, at ds. per 05. 8l. 15s. Sold 
to M’ Brown. 

“ A pulpitt cloth and a carpett of old crimson velvett & 7 old cushions, 
val. at 82. Sold to M' Brown. 

“In the Shovell-Bourd Room. Nine picces of green kersey hangings, 
paned w" gilt leather, 8 window curtaines, 5 window peeves, a chimney 
peece, and curtaine rodds, and three other small peeces in a presse in y‘ 
wardrobe val. togeather 252. Witi y* Protector. : 

“ In y. Hall. Two long tables. two square tables with formes, one fire- 
grate, one side-table, a court cuppboard, two wooden figures of beasts, 3 
candlesticks, & racks for armour, 14.0 Sold to M-> Buss." 

No other remarkable circumstances distinguish the history of this castle, 
till the Court of the Marches was abolished, and the Lords Presidents were 
discontinued, in 1658. From that period its decay commenced. It has 
since been gradually stripped of its curious and valuable ornaments. No 
longer inhabited by its noble cuardians, it has fallen into neglect; and ne- 
glect has encouraged plunder. “Tt will be no wonder that: this noble 
Castle is in the very perfection of decay. when we acquaint our readers, 
that the present inhabitants live upon the sale of the materials, All the 
fine Courts, the Roval Apartments, Halls, and Rooms of State. lie open 
and abandoned, and some of them falling down.” Tour through Great 
Britain, quoted by Grose, Art. Ludlow Castle. See also two remark- 
able instances related by Mr. Hodges in his Aecount of the Castle, p. 39. 
The appointment of a governour, or steward of the castle, is also at’ pre- 
sent discontinued. Butler enjoved the stewardship, which was a lucrative, 
as well as an honourable post, while the principality-court existed. And, 
in an apartment over the gateway of the Castle, he is said to have written 
his inimitable Wudibras. ‘The poet had been secretary to the Earl of 
Carbery, who was Lord President of Wales; and who, in the great 
Rebellion, had afforded an asyluin to the excellent Jeremy Taylor. 

In the account of Ludlow Castle, prefiged to Buck's Antiquities, pub- 
lished in 1774, which must have been written many years before, it is said 
“ Many of the Royal apartments are yet entire ; and the sword, with the 
velvet hangings, and some of the furniture are still preserved.” And 
Grose in his Antiquities, published about the same time, extracting from 
the ‘Tour through Great Britain what he pronounces a very just and accu 
rate account of this Castle, represents the Chapel having abundance of 
Coats of Arms upon the acl and the Hall decorated with the same 
ornaments, together with lances, spears, firelocks, and old armour. Of 
these curious appendages to the grandeur of both, little perhaps is now 
known. Of the Chapel, a circular building within the inner court is now 
all that remains. Over several of the stable doors, however, ure still the 
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arms of Queen Elizabeth, and the Earl of Pembroke. Over the Inner 
gate of the Castle, are also some remains of the arms of the Sidney family, 
with an inscription denoting the date of the Queen's reign, and of Sir 
Henry Sidney's residence, in 1581, together with the following words, 
Hominibus ingratis loquimini lapides. ‘No reason has been assigned for 
this remarkable address. Perhaps Sir Henry Sidney might intend it as an 
allusion to his predecessors, who had suffered the stately fabrick to decay ; 
ag a memorial also, which no successour might behold without determining 
to avoid its application: “ Nonne ipsam DoMUM metuet, ne quam voCEM 
ELICIAT, nonne PARIETES CoNscIos ¢” * 
Mr. Dovaston, of the Nursery, near Oswestry, who visited the Castle 
in 1768, has acquainted me, that the floors of the Great Council Chamber 
_were then pretty entire, as was the staircase. The covered steps leading 
to the Chapel were remaining, but the covering of the Chapel was fallen ; 
yet the arms of some of the Lords Presidents, painted on the walls, were 
visible. Inthe Great Council Chamber was inscribed on the wall a sentence 
from 1 Sam. xii. 3. All of which are now wholly gone. The person, who 
showed this gentleman the Castle, Informed him that, by tradition, the 
Mask of Comus was pertormed in the Council Chamber. Among the 
viluable collections of the same gentleman is an extensive Account of 
Ludlow Town and Castle from the most early times, to the first year of 
William and Mary, copied by him trom a Ms. of the Rev. Rich. Podmore, 
A.B. Rector of Coppenhall in Co. Pal. of Chester, and Curate of Cundover, 
Salop. collected with vreat care from ancient and authentick books. From 
this interesting compilation Thave been informed that the Court of the 
Marches was erected by Edward PV. in honour of the Earls of 3farch, from 
whom he was descended, as the court of the duchy of Lancaster had been 
before by Henry PV. in honour of the house of Lancaster: that the 
household of Ludlow Castle was numerous and splendid, and that the 
Lord President lived in great state. The Chaplain had the yearly fee of 
507. with diet for himself and one servant. The other Officers of the Court 
had fees and salaries suitable to their several ranks. See also Sidnev 
State Papers, vol. i. p. 3, 6. where the “ Fees annually allowed to_the 
Cownsell and Commissioners, and the Officers Waiges” An. 3. Edw. VI. 
are set forth. The Court consisted of the Lord President, Vice-President, 
and Council, who were composed of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, Lord Treasurer of the King's household, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, principal) Secretary of State, the Chief 
Justices of England, and ef the Conumon Pleas, the Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, the Justices of assize for the counties of Salop, Gloucester, 
Hereford, and Monmouth, the Justices of the grand Session in Wales, the 
chiet’ Justice of Chester, Attorney and Solicitor General, with many of 
the neighbouring Nobility: and with various subordinate officers. See 
Mr. Hodges's List. Alec. of the Castle, p. 67, 68. From the edited tour 
of a traveller in 16385, communicated to me by Joseph Cooper Walker, 
Esq. it appears that there was also a Secretary to the Court: the office of 
which was then filled by Lord Goreing, and said to be worth 30002. At 
the same time, Sir John Bridgeman was the Chief Justice of the Court. 
The traveller adds, that. in the absence of the President, the Chief Justice 
represented the President's person, and kept “the king's house in the 
Castle, which is a prettic lithe neate castle, standing high, kept in good 
repaire:”" and that he was “invited by the Judge to dinner, and verye 
kindly and respectfully entertained.” 
This Court. was dissolved by Act of Parliament in the first vear of 
William and Mary, at the humble suit of all the gentlemen and inhabi- 


* Cicero pro Civhio, sect. 25. 
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tants of the Principality of Wales; by whom it was represented as an in- 
tolerable grievance. a 

The situation of the Castle is delightful, and romantick. It is built in 
the north-west angle of the town upon a rock, commanding an extensive 
and beautiful prospect Northward. On the West it is shaded by.a lofty 
hill, and washed by the river. It is strongly environed by walls of im- 
mense height and thickness, and fortified with round and square towers 
at irregular distances. The walls are said by Grose to have formerly 
been a mile in compass; but Leland in that measure includes those of 
the town. The interiour apartments were defended on one side by a deep 
ditch, cut out of the rock; on the other, by an almost inaccessible pre- 
cipice overlooking the vale of Corve. The Castle was divided into two 
separate parts: the castle, properly speaking, in which were the palace 
and lodgings; and the green, or outwork, which Dr. Stukeley supposes 
to have been called the Barbican. See his Itinerary, Iter iv. p. 70. The 
green takes in a large compass of ground, in which were the court of ju- 
dicature and records, the stables, garden, bowling-green, and other 
offices. In the front of the castle, a spacious plain or Jawn formerly 
extended two miles. In 1772 a publick walk round the castle was 
planted with trees, and laid out with much taste, by the munificence of 
the Countess of Powis. See Mr. Hodges’s Iist. Ace. p. 54. 

The exteriour appearance of this ancient edifice bespeaks, in some 
degree, what it once has been. Its mutilated towers and walls still afford 
an idea of the strength and beauty, which so noble a specimen of Norman 
architecture formerly displayed. But at the same time it is a melancholy 
monument, exhibiting the irreparable effects of pillage and dilapidation.— 


JOHN, EARL OF BRIDGEWATER, AND HIS FAMILY. 
JOHN EGERTON, Earl of Bridgewater, wefore whom Comus was 


yresented, and whose sons and daughter, Lord) Viscount Brackley. 

Ir. Thomas Egerton, and Lady Alice, performed the characters of the 

Brothers and the Lady in the Wash, was the seeond son of that great 
lawyer and statesman, Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Keeper of the great 
seal to Queen Elizabeth, and Lord High Chancellor of England under 
King James J., who created him Baron of Ellesmere, and Viscount 
Brackley. 

Some of his earlier days were spent, as were those of his elder brother 
Thomas, in the employment of a military lite. In 1599 he served, with 
his brother, under the Earl of Iessex, against. the rebels in Ireland, when 
he was knighted, as his brother had been before, at the taking of Cales, 
under the same commander. Sir ‘Thomas Everton died at Dublin Castle 
in September 1599, leaving three daughters by Elizabeth his’ wife, 
daughter of Thomas Venables, of’ Kinderton, in the County of Chester, 
Esquire.” 

Sir John Egerton soon afterwards married Lady Frances Stanley, 
second daughter and coheir of the Earl of Derby, whose widow the Lord 
Keeper Egerton, his father, married in October 1600. 

At the coronation of King James 1. he was made one of the Knights of 
the Bath. { Davies, in his Scourge of Folly, addresses an epigram to him, 
edit. 1611, p. 189. 


* Collins’s Peerage, vol. ii. p. 233. 5th edit. 
+ Sidney State Papers, vol. ii, p. 219, 
¢ Collins ut supy. 
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After the death of his father in March 1617, he was almost immediately 
alvanced to the Eurldom of Bridgewater * ; which the king had intended 
to bestow upon the chancellor himself, and which now, in reverence to his 
memory, he bestowed upon his son. In the same ycar he was nominated 
one “of his Majestic’s Counsellors” to William, Lord Compton, who 
was then promoted to the Presidentship of Wales and the Marches. 

From 1625 to 1631 we find him nominated in various commissions of 
publick importance. See Rymer’s Fudera, vol. xviii. p. 67, et passim. 
And in 1631 he was promoted to the Presidentship of Wales and the 
Marches, and beeame, in consequence, Lord Licutenant of the Counties 
of Salop, Hereford, Gloucester {, Monmouth, Glamorgan, Caermarthen, 
Pembroke, Cardigan, Flint, Caernarvon, Anglesea, Merioneth, Radnor, 
Breeknock, Montgomery, and Denbigh; all which constituted, by the 
statute of Henry VIEL, the Lord President's extensive domain. 
Mr. Collins and Mr. Warton have both stated the 12th of May 1633, as 
the day of his appointment to this office, and have referred to Rymer's 
Federa, vol. xix. po 449, where indeed his Justructions appear to have 
been then signed. Yet ina conunission dated the 23d of February 1632, 
he is deseribed “ Lord President of our Council, established within the 
Principality and Marches of Wales.” See Rymer'’s Federa, vol. xix. 
p. 406. But the following original letter $ best elucidates this part of his 
history. and fixes the date of his promotion in 1631. % The Aing’s Ma- 
jesty’s: Letter to the Rt. Hon. John Lartl of Bridgewater to appoint him 
Lord President. 

© Charles Rex. Hight trusty and right) well beloved Cousin and 
Councellor, We greet vou well. Whereas by certain Instructions given 
by ous toconr right trusty and rizht well beloved Cousin William late 
harle of Northampton, dated the sth day ef April in the Ist vear of our 
rein. Wee did appoint the said) Earle to be Lord President of our 
Couneel in the Dominion, aad Principalitic of Wales. and the Marches 
of the same, during one Will and Pleasure. and did by the same Instruc- 
tions name and cleet diverse Lords, and odhers therein named, to be of 
our said Councel and did thereby give and grant unto the said late Lord 
President, and the rest of our said Couneel diverse powers and authori- 
fiess asin and by the Instructions appeareth ; Wee desireous of continu- 
ance of quietness and good government of our Subjects within the said 
Dominion, Principaline, and) Marches. by the placetne and continuemng of 
a President: and Counecel there, as heretofore hath been used. for the 
voou and indifferent: administration of Justice to our subjects of those 
Parts, and for the good opinion coucetved by Us of vous and your 
wisdom, discretion, deaterities fidelitie, courage. and intezritie in the Ex- 
eeution of dustice without respect of persons, have made choice of vou, 
and hereby doe appoint you to bee President of our Councel, during our 
Will and Pleasure, and doe vive and grant unto vou all such the same 
and the like powers, authorities, allowances, and preheminences, as mn or 
by the said instructions were given or granted, or mentioned to be given 
or eranted, unto the said: late Earle. Given at our Court at Greenwich 
the 26th day of Jane in the 7th year of our Rein [63h." 

But he did not immediately enter upon his official residence at Ludlow 


* On the eith of May 1617. See Duydale’s Baronage, p. 415. 

t Rymer's Foadera, vol. wwii, p. vo. 

{ Collins says Worcester, “The Act 34-35. Ten. VITRO eau. says Glan 
cester, 
§ Extracted froma MS. folio book of Rules and Orders of the Lords Presidents 


> 
of Ludlow Castle, and other State Papers belonging to the government of the 


Marches of Wales, beginning 1th September 158d, and ending Yath July, oth 
Carol. 1., in the possession of Mr. Dovaston of the Nursery near Oswestry. 
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Castle. From Mr. Dovaston’s MS. it appears, that the Earl wrote to the 
Privy Council at Ludlow, to read and register his Instructions, Octob. 
28. 1638. To his acquisition of this honourable post the Mask of Comus 
owes its foundation. He had probably been long acquainted with Milton, 
who had before written Arcades for the Countess of Derby, and who, 
it has been supposed, wrote also, while a student at Cambridge, his 
Elegiack Ode on the Marchioness of Winchester, in consequence of his 
acquaintance with the Egerton family. See the Note before, on Arcades ; 
and Mr. Warton’s Note on the Elegiack Ode, v.59. “I have been in- 
formed from a manuscript of Oldys,” says Mr. Warton, “that Lord 
Bridgewater being appointed Lord President of Wales, entered upon his 
official residence at Ludlow Castle with great solemnity. On this occa- 
sion he was attended by a large concourse of the neighbouring nobility 
and gentry. Among the rest came his children; in particular, Lord 
Brackley, Mr. Thomas Egerton, and Lady Alice, 
“to attend their father's state, 

* And new-cntrusted scepter.” 
They had been on a visit at a house of their relations, the Egerton family 
in Heselariahire ; and in passing through Haywood forest were henighted, 
and the Lady Alice was even lost for a short time. This accident, which 
in the end was attended with no bad consequences, furnished the subject 
of a Mask for a Michaelmas festivity, and produced Conus. Lord 
Bridgewater was appointed [rather, as I apprehend, installed] Lord 
President, May 12, 1633. When the perilous adventure in Haywood forest. 
happened, if true, cannot now be told. It must have been soon after. 
The Mask was acted at Michaelmas 1634." Sir John Hawkins has also 
observed, that this elegant poem is founded on a real story ; his aecount 
of which, though less particular, agrees with that of Oldys. Hist. of 
Musick, vol. iv. p. 52. Wages in his Dedication to Lord Brackley, per- 
haps alludes to the accident, in stating that the “ poem received its first 
occasion of birth from himself, and others of his noble family.” 

The Earl continued to be employed in performing the commands of his 
royal master*, to whom he was a faithful and an active servant, tll the 
Civil War had unhappily begun; and he lived to see soon afterwards, 
those dreadful evidences of a kingdom divided against itself, the murder 
of its king, and the overthrow of its constitution. 

He died on the fourth of December, 1649. [is offspring were four 
sons and eleven daughters; but three of his sons, and also three of' his 
dauvhters, as well as his countess, died before him. His character affords 
a most exemplary object of imitation to men of rank, wealth, and talents. 
‘“* He was endowed with incomparable partst, both natural and acquired, 
so that both art and nature did seem to strive which should contribute 
most towards the making him a most accomplished gentleman; he had an 
active body, and a vigorous soul; his deportment was graceful, his dis- 
course excellent, whether extemporary or premeditated, serious or jocular, 
so that he seldom spake, but he did either instruct. or delight those that 
heard him; he was a profound Scholar, an able Statesman, and a cood 
Christian; he was a dutiful Son to his Mother the Church of England in 
her persecution, as well as In her great splendour; a loyal Subject to his 
Sovereign in those worst of times, when it was accounted treason not to 
be a traitor. As he lived 70 years a pattern of virtue, so he died an ex- 
ample of patience and piety.” His learning has been considered bv 
Mr. Warton as a fortunate circumstance, because it enabled at least one 





: ne ve Abate Foed. vol. xix. p. 514, and vol. xx. p. 439, p. 481. 
rom the inscription on his monument, in the church of Little Gadde: i 
Hertfordshire, near Ashridge, his family-seat. acca iaalis 
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person of the audience, and him the chief, to understand the many learned 
allusions in Comus. 

John, Lord Viscount Brackley, his third, but eldest surviving Son, who 
erformed the part of the Elder Brother in Comus, succeeded to the 
farldom of Bridgewater. He had been appointed Custos Rotulorum of 

the County of Salop, from which office he was displaced by Oliver 
Cromwell, and to which he was restored in May 1660. See Kennet’s 
Register, p. 657. 

In 1642 he married Elizabeth, daughter of William then Earl after- 
wards Marquis and Duke of Newcastle. In the troublesome times which 
followed, he appears to have been in danger of imprisonment. For, in 
his Countess’s Book of Meditations, p. 219, is “a Prayer for her Husband,” 
written under such an apprehension. This information was first derived 
from the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 62, p. 1163, where a Correspondent, 
siening himself A Lover or BroGrarny (and who, if I mistake not, is an 
elegant poet and a profound antiquary.) informs the world, that * he is in 
possession of a MS, &vo. voluine, intituled True Coppies of certaine loose 
Papers left by the Right Hon. Elizabeth Countesse of Bridgewater, collected 
and transerthed together here since her death, Anno Dni 1663. All which 
is evidently the fair hand of an Amanuensis; and under it is the Earl’s 
attestation and subscription — Atramined by J. Bridgewater. This MS. 
which has never been out of the hands of the Countess and her deseend- 
ants, is certainly a proof’ of a very uncommon piety at least, which in the 
accounts of her has not been at all exaggerated, and which, combined 
with her beauty, her accomplishments, her youth, her descent, and the 
pathetick epitaph on her death of that husband who was himself dis- 
tinguished tor all learned and amiable qualities, appears to me, who, how- 
ever, confess inyself a partial judge, eminently curious and interesting. 
Yet Pam aware that the unusual strain of religion, which breaks forth on 
every occasion, Is open to the jests and sneers of light-hearted and un- 
feeling people: for which reason it is a treasure that shall never, with my 
consent, be unlocked to the profane eye of the publick at large. It con- 
sists of Prayers, Contessions, and Meditations, upon various occasions.” 
Amone the late Duke of Bridgewater's manuscripts are two attested 
copies of these pious and tender Meditations; which I have read. They 
answer the character of them, already given. 

After the Restoration of King Charles Pf. the abilities of this Earl were 
particularly noticed. In 1662 he was appointed with the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Bishop of London, to manage the Conference of the Two Houses 
of Parhament upon the Bill for Unitormity. See Kennet’s Degister, 
» Gor. 

On the 14th of May 1663 he was chosen High Steward of the Univer- 
sitv of Oxtord, having on the same day been previously created ML. A. 
Reg. Convoe. Cure, Oxon, Vhe gratification, which this honourable ap- 
pointment must have afforded lim, was, however, suddenly interrupted. 
On the 12th of June 1663, he had reeevived a challenge trom the Earl of 
Middlesex, which he aceepted: the knowledge of which coming to the 
King, who endeavoured in vain (owing to the obstinacy of the Earl of 
Middlesex) to accommodate the dispute, they were severally ordered imto 
custody ; the Earl of Middlesex to the Tower, and the Earl of Bridgewater 
to the care of the Black Rod. His affectionate Lady went with him, and 
died in child-bed, in the same house where he was contined, on the 14th. 
On the 15th, he was ordered to his own house in Barbican, still a prisoner. 
The two Lords were afterwards reprimanded, and the Earl of Middlesex 
was directed to make an apology to the Earl of Bridgewater. 

His beloved and most amiable Lady had enriched bis family with six 
sons, and three daughters, of all which children three died in their infancy ; 
the rest were described, with exquisite tenderness, on the monument 
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erected to her memory, as “ still the living pictures of their deceased 
Mother, and the only remaining comforts of their disconsolate Father.” 
“ She was a Lady,” as the elegant inscription relates, “ in whom all the 
accomplishments both of body and mind did concur to make her the glory 
of the present, and example of future, ages; her beauty was so unypa- 
ralleled, that it is as much beyond the art of the most elegant pen, as 
surpassed the skill of several the most ee pencils that attempted it. 
to describe, and not to disparage it. She had a winning and an attractive 
behaviour, a charming discourse, & most obliging conversation; she wis 
so courteous and affable to all persons, that she gain'd their love, yet not 
so familiar as to expose herself to contempt: She was of a noble and 
generous soul, yet. of so meck and humble a disposition, that never any 
woman of her quality was greater in the world’s opinion, and less in her 
own: The rich at her table daily tasted her hospitality, the poor at her 
gate her charity ; her devotion most exemplary, if not inimitable ; witness 
(besides several other occasional Meditations and Pravers, tull of the holy 
transports and raptures of a sanctified soul) her divine Meditations upon 
every particular Chapter in the Bible, written with her own hand, and 
never (till since her death) seen by any eye but her own*, and ber then 
dear, but now sorrowful husband, to the admiration both of her eminent 
piety in composing, and of her modesty in concealing. Then she was a most 
affectionate and observing wife to her husband, a most tender and in- 
dulgent mother to her children, a most kind and bountiful mistress to her 
family. In a word, she was so superiatively good, that language is too 
narrow to express her deserved character; her death was as religious, as 
her life was virtuous. On the 14th day of June, in the year of our Lord 
1663, of her own age thirty-seven, she exchanged her earthly coronet for 
an heavenly crown. Prov. xxxi. 28,29. Her children rise up, and call 
her blessed; her husband also, and he praiscth her. Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.” 

His grief appears to have been indelible, however it might have admitted 
temporary consolation ; and he desired it to be recorded in those simple 
terms which, while they show that “ the loss of her could never from his 
heart,” prove also the unpressive eloquence of unaffected sorruw. Sve 
the inscription on his own monument, m the next page. 

On the 13th of February 16667, he was sworn of the Privy Council: 
and though he did not comply with all the measures of those times, vet 
he continued a Privy Counsellor during the remainder of King Charles 
the second’s reign, as appears by his being avain sworn in 1679, when the 
old Council was dissolved, and a new one constituted. His many dissents 
may be seen in the Collection of Protests from 1641 to 1737. In this as 
well as in the succeeding reign, he was also Lord Licutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the Counties of Bucks, Lancashire, Northamptonshire, and 
Herts. In 16671, he was appointed to examine into the application of the 
several Sums of Money granted to his Majesty for maintaining the war 
against the Dutch. In 1668§ he was appointed one of the Commissioners 
of Trade and Plantations. In 1672]] he was elected High Steward of 
Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 


* These Meditations are now in the possession of Lord Francis Egerton. 
They form a large folio volume, and are beautifully as well as curiously bound. 
with the unusual appendage of a Icck and key. ‘There is also a smaller volume 
of this Lady’s Meditations in the saine Library, exhibiting the same proof of 
modest concealment. 

¢ Collins ut supr. 

¢ Collins, and Kennet’s Hist. of Eng. Fol. vol. iii. p. 286. 

; Beatson’s Register, Part iii. p. 55. ed. 1786. 

| Tangley’s Hist. and Antiq. of the Hundred of Desborough, Co. of Bucks, 
dto. 1797. p. 77. 
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In 1675* he took an active part against a Bill entitled “An Act to 
prevent the dangers which may arise from persons disaffected to Govern- 
ment 3" an Act, which occasioned so much Opposition, that it was carried 
only by a imajority of two voices in the House of Peers. Rapin says that 
the Protesting Lords were looked upon as of the country party. In the 
same yeard. on the rejection of a motion made in the House of Peers for 
an Addres> to the King to dissolve the Parliament, he, with twenty-one 
other i sors, who were all that were in the [louse early enough to protest, 
before the 1 arliament Was prorogued, entered his dissent to the vote that 
passed. There ix a printed copy of the Duke of Buckinghamn’s speech on 
this occasion, Nov, 22, 1675, among the late Duke of Bridgewater's books; 
at the end of which is written by Lord Bridgewater, and dated 7°", 20”. 
1682, as follows: “T never did any publick action, which I have so much 
repented, as y° entering this protestation, Into w'" my distast toy” very 
strange demeasnour of y” House of Commons towards y* House of Lords 
did draw me, &, for y" being so wrought on by my passion against such strange 
deportinent, Lani most heartily sorry, being very sensible that those which 
have since been of yo House of Commons, have carryed on more violent 
wayes against y° Lords; which I feare, have beene, since, prosecuted by 
some, who, it is not unlikely, may have had further designes against the 
monarchicall government of this kingdome, and y° rest of his Ma‘. do- 
minions.” 

Sir Henry Chauney, who was well acquainted with this Earl, relates 
the following particulars of him in his History of Hertfordshire: He was 
a person of middling stature, somewhat corpulent, with black hair, a 
round visage, a modest and grave aspect, a sweet and pleasant counte- 
nance, and a comely presence. He was a learned man, delighted much in 
his library, and allowed free access to all who had any concerns with him. 
His piety, devotion in all acts of religion, and firmness to the established 
Church of England, were very exemplary; and he had all other acecom- 
plishments of virtue and goodness. He was very temperate in eating and 
drinking ; but remarkable for hospitality to his neighbours, charity to 
the poor, and liberality to strangers. He was complaisant in company, 
spoke sparingly, but always very pertinently ; was true to his word, faith- 
fulto his friend, loyal to his Prince, wary in Council, strict in his justice, 
and punctual in all his actions.” This anmable and tender-hearted Noble- 
man particularly encouraged learning. From several works, to which he 
was a liberal patron, | must not omit to select that valuable treasury of 
sacred criticism, Pole's Sgaopsts Crificorum &c. 

He died in 1686. and was buried at) Little-Gaddesden, where there is 
a Monument to his Memory with an inseription, recording that he “de- 
sired no other memorial of him, dat only this. 

* That having (in the 19th year of his age) married the Lady Elizabeth 
Cavendish. daughter to the then Earl, since Marquis, and after that Duke 
of Neweastle, he did enjoy (almost 22 years) all the happiness that a man 
could receive in the sweet society of the best of wives, til it pleased God, 
in the 41st vear of his age. to change his great felicity mto as great 
mnisery, by depriving him of his truly loving and intirely beloved wife, who 
was all his worldly bliss: after which time, humbly submitting to, and 
waiting on, the will and pleasure of the Almighty, he did sorrowfally wear 
out 23 years 4 months and 12 days. and then on the 26th day of October, 
inthe vear of our Lord 1686, and in the 64th vear of’ his own age, yielded 
up his Soul into the merciful hand of God who gave it. Job xii. 15. Though 
he slay me, yet will [trust in hime” 


* Parl Debates, val. i, p. 84. — See also Hume's Hist. of Eng 
¢ Part. Debates, vol. i. p. 163, 
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The Hon. Thomas Egerton, who performed the part of the Second Brother 
in Comus, was the fourth son, and died unmarried at the ave of twenty-three, 
His portrait, which, together with that of the Lady Alice, was, by the 
great kindness of the Duke of Bridgewater, lately in my possession, scons 
to have been painted before he was twenty. He has a very engazing 
countenance, full of remarkable expression, His elder brother, Lord 
Brackley, of whom the picture is now at Cleveland House, (together with 
the portraits of Lady Alice and Mr. Thomas Egerton, which were brous)it 
by me from Ashridge,) appears also to have possessed the comeliness which 
Chauncy so minutely has deseribed : with the gift of which T was also 
honoured by the Duke; after whose death in 1808, 1 requested the 
Marquis of Stafford, to whom his Grace's Pictures and Library were be- 
queathed, that he would condescend to accept these curious portraits as a 
mark of my grateful respect. At the same time another original portrait 
of the Lady Alice was presented tome hy the Marquis; which a few years 
since I presented to the late John-William, Earl of Bridgewater; and it 
is now at Ashridge. There isno flattery inthe poet's allusion to their 
figure and deportment, Comus, v. 236, and y. 298. Neither is the beauty 
of the Lady in Comus overrated: for perhaps a more pleasing face has 
rarely exercised the painter's skill. 

The Lady Alice Egerton, who acted the Lady in Comus, was the eleventh 
daughter, and at that time not more than thirteen years old. Lord 
Brackley was only twelve. 

About 1653 she became third Countess of Richard, Earl of Carbery in 
Ireland, and Baron Vaughan in England, who lived at Golden Grove in 
Caermarthenshire; a nobleman, who has endeared his name to all the wise 
and good, by his patronage of Jeremy Taylor, and of the poct Butler. 
The celebrated Mrs. Phillips (or, as she was called, the matchless Orinda) 
addressed a Poem to Lady Alice, on her coming into Wales. In HL, Lawes's 
“Select Ayres and Dialogues for the Theorbo" &c. published 1669, there 
is a Song addressed to her from her husband, the two last stanzas of which 
Mr. Warton cites as excellent in the affected and witty style of the times. 

“ When first I view'd thee. I did spy 
“ Thy soul stand beckoning in thine eye ; 
“ My heart knew what it meant, 
“ And at its first kiss went ; 
“ Two balls of wax so run, 
“* When melted into one; 
“ Mix'd now with thine my heart now lies, 
“ As much love's riddle as thy prize. 
“ For since I can't pretend to have 
“ That heart which I so freely gave, 
“ Yet now ‘tis mine the more 
“ Because ‘tis thine, than ‘twas before, 
“ Death will unriddle this ; 
“ For, when thou’rt eall’d to bliss, 
“ He needs not throw at me his dart, 
“Cause piercing Thine he kills My heart." 
She died without issuc. Among the Bridzewater manuscripts isa short 
m entitled “A Hymeneall Song, or a Celebration of the N uptials of the 
ight Hon‘’. John Lord Brackley and his vertnous Lady, after the byrth 
of their first sone. Performde by the Lady Alice Egerton, his Lord- 
ship's sister, and Henry Lawes, an humble servant tu that Hon*’. Fail y 
Topp. 
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HENRY LAWES. 


HENRY LAWES, who composed the musick for Comus, and per- 
formed the combined characters of the Spirit and the shepherd Thyrsis 
in this drama, was the son of Thomas Lawes, a vicar-choral of Salisbur 
cathedral. He was perhaps at first a choir-boy of that church. Wit 
his brother William, he was educated in musick under Giovanni Copera- 
rio *, (supposed by Fenton in his Notes on Waller to be an Italian, but 
really an figlidanan under the plam name of John Cooper) at the ex- 
po of Faward earl of Hertford. In January, 1625, he was appointed 

istoler, or Epistoler t, of the royal chapel; in November following he 
became one of the Gentlemen of the choir of that chapel ; and soon after- 
wards, clerk of the cheque, and one of the court-musicians to king Charles 
the first. 

In Robert Hlerrick’s Hesperides, or Poems, are three or four Christmas 
Odes, sung before the king at Whitehall, composed hy Lawes, edit. Lond. 
16448. 4to. p. fad. cale.] 31. seq. And in the same collection, there is an 
Epiyram Jo Mr. Henry Lawes, the excellent composer of his Lyricks, by 
which it appears that he was celebrated no less as a vocal than an instru- 
mental performer, ibid. p. 326. 

“Touch but the lire, my ZZurrie, and I heare 

“ From thee sowe raptures of the rare Gottere ; 
* There, if thy voice commingle with the string, 
“J heare in thee the rare Laniere to sing, , 

© Or curious Wilson, &c.” 


Lawes, in the Attendant Spirit, sung the last Air in Comus, or all the 
lyrical part to the end, from v. 9568. Ile appears to have been well ac- 
quainted with the best poets, and the most respectable and popular of the 
nobility, of his times. “To say nothing here of Milton, he set to musick 
all the Lvricks in Waller's Poems, first: published in 1645, among which 
is an Ode addressetl to Lawes, by Waller, full of high compliments. One 
of the pieces of Waller was set by Lawes in 1635. He composed the 
Songs, and a Masque, in the Poems of Thomas Carew. See third edit. 
1GS1, poult. Phe Masque was exhibited 1633. In the title-page to Co- 
medies, Tragi-comedics, and other Poems, by Wilham Cartwright, pub- 
lished in 1641, but written much earlier, it is said, that the “ Ayres and 
Songs were set by Mr. Heury Lawes,” and Lawes himself has a commen- 
datory pocm prefixed, inseribed, * To the memory of my most deserving 
and peculiar triend, Mr, William Cartwright.” See Note on Com. v. 86. 
The musick to Lovelace’s simarantha, a Pastoral. is by Lawes. Wood, 
Ath, Qron. ii. 220. He qublished © alyres and Dialogues tor one, two, 
and three voyees, Xe. eee 1653." tol. ‘They are dedicated to Lady 
Vaughan and Carberv, who had acted the Lady in Comus, and to her 
sister Mary, Lady Herbert of Cherbury. Both had been his scholars in 
musiek. “To the Right Honorable the two most excellent Sisters, Alice, 
Countesse of Carbery, and Mary, Lady Herbert of Cherbury and Castle- 
island, daughters to the Right Honorable John, Earl of Bridgewater, 
Lord President of Wales, &.—No sooner | thought of making these 
publick, than of inseribing them to your Ladiships, most of them bemg 
composed when Twas eniployed by your ever honoured parents to attend 


* Coperaria,} Dr. Boyce, in his Account of Lawes and his brother, Cath. Muste, 
vol. ii, and Mr. Granger in his Mio. Mist. vol. ii. call Coperario an Italian. 
Cooper having traveled into Italy, Halianized his name. lonn. ; 

+ Lyistoler,| This ofticer, beture the Reformation, was a Deacon; and it was 
his business to read the Epistle at the Altar. ‘I. Wantos. 
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your Ladishipps’ education in musick : who (as in other accomplishments 
fit for persons of your Quality) excelled most. ladies, especially in Vocal 
Musick, wherein you were so absolute, that you gave life and honour to 
all I set and taught you; and that with more Vnderstanding, than a new 
Generation [of composers *] pretending to Skil, (I dare say) are cap: ble 
of.” See Com. v. 86, and the Note. ‘The words of the numerous xengs 
in this work, are by some of the most eminent poets of the Gime. A lew 
roung noblemen are also contributors. ‘The igs ea are not ouly 
Jenry and William Lawes, but Wilson, Colman, Webb. Lanier, Xe. ; 
One of the pieces by H. Lawes, is a poem by John Birkenhead, called an 
“ Anniversary on the Nuptials of Jolm, Earl of Bridgewater, duly 22. 
1642." See’ Wood, Ath. Oxon, ii. 640. This was the soung Lerd 
Brackley, who played the First Brother ine Comus, and who married 
Elizabeth, ime of William. Duke of Newcastle. Another is the 
Complaint of Ariadne, written by Cartwright. and printed in his Pons, 
p. 238. See Milton's Sonn. xiii. F1. For a composition to one of the airs 
of this piece, which gained excessive and unusual applause, Lawes is said 
to be the first who introduced the Italian style of musick into Engh. 
In the preface he says, he had formerly composed airs to Trahan ard 
Spanish words : and, allowing the Italians to be the chief masters of the 
musical art, concludes that Eneland has produced as able musicians ats 
any country of Europe, and censures the prevailing fondness for Palin 
words.+ ‘To this Pretace, among others, are prefixed Waller's verses 
above mentioned ; and two copies by Edward and John Phillips, Milton's 
nephews. There are also “Select Ayres and Dialogues to sing to the 
Theorbo-lute, or Bass-viol, composed by Mr. Henry Lawes, hate servant 
to his Majesty in his publick and private Musicke, and other excellent 
masters. The second Book. Lond. Printed by W. Goodbid for John 
Playford, and to be sold at his shop in the Temple near the Church-dore, 
1669.” Here is the Song, called The Earl to the Countess of Carbery. 
Besides his Psalms, printed for Mosely, 1648, in conjunction with his 


* I differ from Mr. Warton; as I suppose the allusion is not to the cumposers 
but (as is noticed in the Topographer, vol. ii. p. 151.) to the fanaticks of those 
times, who considered Musick as an unchristian recreation. See also the Dedi- 
cation of his Third Book of Ayres 1658 to Lord Colrane, in which he says—“ I 
wish those who so warmly pretend the Common Benefit, would not take upon them 
to mend the world, till they have sume call to it. This my Profession (as well aa 
others) may fairly complain of; for none judge so sowerly on us and our labours, 
as they who were never born to be Musicians.” Tonp. 

+ 1 presume Mr. Warton means “ Select Ayres, and Dialogues by Dr. Hilson, 
Dr. Colman, Mr. Henry Lawes, and others: Printed 1652:" a year before Lawes's 
First Book of Ayres (which neither in the title, nor in the preface, mentions these 
co-adjutors) was published. This first book was printed in 1653, the second in 
1655, the third in 1658. ‘Tv the second are prefixed two Copies of Verses by “ John 
Wilson Doctor in Musick,” and “ Charles Colman Doctor in Musick,” addressed to 
Lawes on his dyres. ‘Toon. 

¢ I will add, to Mr. Warton’s remark, Lawes's own words: “To make them 
sensible of this ridiculous humour, I took a Table or Indsr of old Italian Songs, 
and this Inder (which read together made a strange medley of Nonsence) F set to 
a varyed Ayre, and gave out that it came from HHuly, whereby it hath passed for 2 
rare Italian Song. This very Song J have now here printed.” Preface to his 
First Book of Ayres. Again, “ But (to mect with this humour of lusting after 
Novelties) a friend of mine told some of that company" as had concluded, that 
the songs to which Lawes had set /éalian words, were of Malian birth), © That a 
rare new book was come from Italy, which taught the reason why an Bighth was the 
sweetest of all Chordsin Musick ; because, (said he) Jubal who was the Founter af 
Musick was the Eighth man Pie Adam; and this went down as currant as my 
Songs came from Italy.” ref. to his Second Book of lyre. He has also set to 
Musick the first Ode of Anacreon, both in Greek and Roman characters, and an- 
oe ie in Roman characters only, by way of keeping up the humour for novel 

les. Town. ° 
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timely fate, which suddenly silenced every violl, lute, and voyce, in a little 
poem Upon Mr. William Lawes the rare Musician, en pales ut supr. 
p. 341. Of William’s separate works, there are two bulky manuscript. 
volumes in score, for various instruments, in the Musick-School at Oxford. 
In one of them, I know not if with any of Henry's intermixed, are his 
original compositions for Masks exhibited before the king at Whitehall, 
and at the Inns of court. Most of the early musical treasures of that 
School, were destroyed or dispersed in the reign of fanaticism ; nor was 
the establishment, which flourishes with great improvements under the 
care and abilities of the present worthy Professor™ effectually restored 
till the year 1665.7 

I have purposely reserved what I had to say particularly about Lawes's 
Comus, with a few remarks on the characteristick style of his musick, to 
the end of this Note. Peck asserts, that Milton wrote Comus at the 
request of Lawes, who promised to set it to musick. Most probably, this 
Mask, while in projection, was the occasion of their acquaintance, and 
first phe them together. Lawes was now a domestick, for a time at 


least, in Lord Bridgewater's family ; for it is said of Thyrsis in Comus, 
v. 85. 


“ That to the service of this house belongs, &c.” 


And, as we have seen, he taught the Earl's daughters to sing, to one of 
whom, the Lady Alice, the Song to Echo was allotted. And Milton was 
a neighbour of the family. It is well known, that Lawes’s Musick to 
Comus was never printed. But by a manuscript in his own hand-writing 
it appears that the three Songs, Sweet Echo, Sabrina Fair, and Back, 
Shepherds, back, with the lyrical Epilogue, “ To the Ocean now I fly,” 
were the whole of the original musical compositions tor this drama, Lam 
obliged to my very ingenious friend, the late Doctor William Haves, 
Professor of Musick at Oxtord, for some of this intelligence. Sir John 
Hawkins has printed Lawes's sony of Sweet 2cho with the words, fist. 
Mus. vol. iv. p. 53. So has Dr. Burney. One is surprised that more 
musick was not introduced in this performance, especially as awes might 
have given further proofs of the voval skill and proficiency of his fair 
scholar. As there is less musick, so there is less machinery, in Comus, 


* This was both Mr. Warton's and my friend, Dr. Philip Haves, who died sud- 
denly in 1797. ‘The taste and abilities of the worthy Professor will be remembered, 
as long as sensibijity shall be affected by strains of tenderness and sweetness. Of 
his generous temper, as well as of his attention to his oflice, the present Musick- 
School, modernized by his means, and ornamented by his donations, is an eminent 
testimony. Tonn. 

t I find the following injunction from Cromwell's Vice-chancellor and delegates, 
dated April 3, 1656. “ Whereas the Musick Lecture usually read in the Vesperiis 
Comitiorum [in this School} is found by experience to be altogether uselesse, noe 
way tending to the honour of the university, or the furtherance of any literature, 
but hath been an occasion of great dishonour tu God, scandall to the place, and of 
many evills: It is ordered by the delegates that it be utterly taken away.” MS, 
Acta Delegator. Univ. Oxon. ab ann. 1635. sub. ann, 1656. Yet soon afterwards 
the following order occurs under the same year. * Concerning the Musick Lee- 
ture, it was approved by the Delegates, that Instruments bee provided according 
to the will of the founder. and Mr. Proctor bee desired to gov to the President 
and Fellows of St. John's for the gift or luan of their Chaire-organ." And after- 
wards it is ordered under 1657, that the musick books of the Scheal, which had 
been removed by one Jackson, a musician and royalist, should be restored, and the 
stipend duly paid to the professor Dr. Wilson. This institution, however, lan- 

uished in neglect and contempt till the Restoration; and for this slight support, 

suspect, was solely indebted to the interposition of Dr. Wilkins, one of the De- 
legates, Cromwell's Warden of Wadham College, a profound adept in the occult 
sciences, and a lover of musick on philosophical principles. ‘T. Wauton, 
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than in any other mask. The intrinsick graces of its exquisite poetry 
disdained assistance. 

For a composition to one of the airs of Cartwright's Ariadne, mentioned 
above, Lawes, as I have before incidentally remarked, is said to have in- 
troduced the Italian style of Musick into England: and Fenton, in his 
Notes on Waller, affirms, that he imparted a softer mixture of Italian airs 
than was yet known. This perhaps is not strictly or technically true. 
Without a rigorous adherence to counterpoint, but with more taste and 
feeling than the pedantry of theoretick harmony could confer, he commu- 
nicated to verse an original and expressive melody. He exceeded his 
predecessours and contemporaries, in a pathos and sentiment, a simpli- 
city and propriety, an articulation and intelligibility, which so naturally 
adapt themselves to the words of the poet. Hence, says our author, 
Son. xii. 7. 

“ To after age thou shalt be writ the man 
“ That with smooth air could humour best our tongue.” 


Which lines stand thus in the manuscript : 
“ To after age thou shalt be writ the man 
“ That didst reform thy art.” 
And, in Comus, Milton praises his “soft pipe, and smooth-dittied song,” 
v. 86. One of his excellencies was an exact accommodation of the accents 
of the musick to the quantities of the verse. As in the Sonnet just quoted, 
v. 1. seq. 
“ Harry, whose tuneful and well-measur'd song 
“ First taught our English musick how to span 
“ Words with just nofe and accent, not to scan 
“With Midas-ears, committing short and long.” 
Waller joins with Milton in saying, that other composers admit the poet's 
sense but faintly and dimly, like the rays through a church window of 
painted glass: while his favourite Lawes 
“could truly boast, 
“ That not a syllable is lust.” 


And this is what Milton means, where he says in the Sonnet so often 
cited, “ Thou honour'’st: cerse."” v. 9. In vocal execution, he made his 
own subservient to the poet's art. In his tunes to Sandys's Psalms, his 
observance of the rythmus and sylabick accent, an essential requisite of 
voeal composition, is very striking and perceptible ; and his’ strains are 
joyous, plaintive, or supplicatory, accordmg to the sentiment of the stanza. 
These Psalms are for one singer. The solo was now coming into vogue ; 
and Lawes’s talent principally consisted in’ songs for a single voice: and 
here his excellencies which [have mentioned might be applied with the 
best effect. The Song to Echo in Comus was for a single voice, where 
the composer was not only interested in exerting all his skill, but had at 
the same time the means of showing it to advantage ; for he was the pre- 
ceptor of the lady who sung it, and consequently must be well acquainted 
with her peculiar powers and characteristical genius. The poet says, that 
this song “rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, and stole upon the 
air, &e.” vy. 555. Here seems to be an allusion to Lawes’s new manner ; 
although the lady's voice is perhaps the more immediate object of the 
compliment. Perhaps this song wants embellishments, and has too much 
simplicity, for modern criticks, and a modern audience. But it is the 
opinion of one whom [ should be proud to name, and to which I agree, 
that were Mrs. Siddons to act the Lady in Comus, and sing this very 
simple air, when every word would be heard with a proper accent and 
pathetick intonation, the effect would be truly theatrical. Another excel- 
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lent judge, of consummate taste and knowledge in his science, is unwilling 
to allow that Lawes had much address in adapting the accents of the 
musick and the quantities of the verse. He observes, that in this Son 
to Echo a favourable opportunity was suggested to the musician for in- 
strumental iterations, of which he made no use: and that as the words 
have no accompaniment but by a dry bass, the notes were but ill calcu- 
lated to awaken Echo, however courteous, and to invite her to give an 
answer. Burney's Hist. Mus. vol. iii. ch. vii. pp. 382, 383, 384, 393. It 1s 
certain, that the words and subject of this exquisite song, afford many 
a capabilities for the tricks of a modern composer. ae 

. Mason has paid no inconsiderable testimony to Lawes’s musick, in 
encouraging and patronising a republication of his Psalm-tunes to Sandys's 
Paraphrase, with Variations, by the ingenious Mr. Matthew Camidge of 
York cathedral. From the judicious Preface to that work written by 
Mr. Mason, I haveadopted, and added to what I had hazarded on the subject 
in my last edition, many of these criticisms on Lawes’s musical style. 
Lawes has also received another tribute of regard from Mr. Mason: in 
Lawes's Song to Echo, he has very skilfully altered or improved the bass, 
and modernized the melody. T. Warton. 

Of the Musick for Comus, the Song, Sweet Echo, is the only part with 
which the Publick have been presented. I have been informed, that this 
Song was taken from Henry Live's manuscript Book of Songs, which 
was one of the musical rarities belonging to the late Reverend and learned 
William Gostling, Minor Canon of Canterbury ; in the Catalogue of whose 
Collection, which (after the death of its worthy possessor) was sold by 
Auction in London on the 26th and 27th of May 1777, No. 59, of the 
First Day's Sale, exhibits the following information :— Lawes’s, Henry, 
Ayres and Dialogues, with his Head, 1653— Lawes's. Henry, 274 Sones, 
MS. and William Lawes’s Collection of Songs, MS. N.B. These Songs 
of Henry and William Lawes are severally in their own hand-writing : Tn 
the former are the Songs in the Masque of Comus, as set by the author, at 
the request of Milton, for the original performance thereof at: Ludlow 
Castle.” The note subjoined, with many others also in the Catalogue, is 
said to be taken from Sir Jolin Hawkins’s History of Musick. The lot 
was sold for forty-five shillings, and, as I have been informed, to Sir John 
Hawkins. 

From this manuscript Mr. Warton’s account of the musick for Comus 
may probably have been derived. See before, p. 220. See also Sir John 
Hawkins’s Hist. of Mus. vol. iv. p. 52, where it is said, that the fico Songs, 
“ Sweet Echo,” and “ Sabrina fair,’ with three other passages selected for 
the purpose, “ Back, Shepherds, back,” “* Tu the Ocean now J fly,” and 
‘‘ Now my task 1s smoothly done,” were the whole of the original musick for 
Comus: to which account Dr. Burney adds, that, besides the musiek for 
the Measure between verses 144 and 145, and the Soft Musick prescribed 
before verse 659, we are told after verse 8&9, that © Sabrina rises, at- 
tended by Water-Nymphs, and sincs By the rushy-fringed bank, &v.” 
And before verse 966 it is said, “ This second Song presents them to their 
father and mother.” So that though no more of the Original Musick is 
to be found, than that said to subsist in the composcr’s own hand-writing, 
yet more seems to have been produced, even by Miltun’s own direetion. 
Hist. of Musick, vol. iii. p. 382. 

Mr. Warton has not noticed that division of the lyrical Epilogue into 
two compositions, which both the historians of Musick have represented. 
These compositions were originally unconnected ; for the drama appeurs 
to have opened with the former, beginning “ From the Heavens” instead 
of “To the Ocean,” as it closed with the latter, “ Now my task is smoothly 
done.” Having been informed by the Rev’. Mr. Egerton, that Dr. Philip 
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Hayes was in possession of the Musick of Comus, in Lawes'’s own hand- 
writing, 1 wrote to the Doctor, and was favoured with an answer, dated 
Feb. 8, 1797, from which I extracted the following account, relating to 
this original manuscript*: 

“Henry Lawes has written before the Songs in Comus, The 5 Songes 
followinge were sett for a Maske presented at Ludlow Castle, before the 
Earle of Bridgewater, Lord President of the Marches. October 1634. 


“ Ist Songe. From the Heavens now I fly [which ends] 
Where many a Cherub softe reposes. 


“6 2d. Sweet Echo. 

“ 3d. Sabryna fayre. 

“ 4th. Back Shepperds Back. 

“2d part. Noble Lord and Lady bright. 
“ Sth. Now my task is smoothly done, 


I can flye, or I can run. 


“No such Song appears, as To the Ocean now I fly. I fear none of the 
intermediate instrumental strains are recoverable. Ihave none of them in 
the manuscript before me.”— This is a remarkable difference from the 
preceding accounts of the musick ; but, remarkable as it is, it perfectly 
agrees with the Ashridge manuscript of the Mask, which I printed in 1798, 
and of which the variations will be found in this volume. 

The Songs for Comus micht not have been copied into Lawes’s miscel- 
laneous collection, till they had been adapted to the alterations made by 
the poet. The first Song, “ From the Heavens,” was then transferred to 
the Epilogue; but the last, © Now my task, &e.” appears to have remained 
unaltered, although the poet's emendation is, * But now my task is smoothly 
done.” 

To Dr. Philp Hayes's curious intelligence his observations, as well on 
the musich for Comus, as on the general merit of Lawes, would have been 
added, if his death had not prevented the fulfilment of the poe which 
he had made to the editor. — His observations might probably have dis- 
cussed the contradictory assertions of Mr. Warton and Dr. Burney. For 
the attainments which are so elegantly ascribed to Lawes by the former, 
are strongly denied by the latter. °° Most of the productions of this 
celebrated musician are languid and insipid, and equally devoid of learning 
and cenius.” Hist. af Musick, vol. ili, p. 379. Yet, in a preceding page, 
the learned historian acknowledges, that ‘bad as the Musick of Lawes 
appears to us, it seems to have been siacerely admired by his contempora- 
nies in general.” Lawes was commended, indeed, both by poets and mu- 
sieians, Granger significantly calls him the Purcedd of his time, Biog. Hist. 
3d edit. vol. ii. p. 865. 

To those eminent povts, seme of whose productions, it has been men- 
tioned, he set to musick, may be added Ben Jonson, Randolph, and Sir 
William Davenant. Among the noblemen and gentlemen, whose poetical 
talents had been exerted also for his use, were the Earl of Winchelsea, 
the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Bristol, Lord Broghill, Sir Edw. Dering, 
Sir Chris. Nevill, Sir John Mennes, Sir Patrick Abercromby, Sir Charles 
Lucas, Francis Finch, Esq. Mr. H. Noel, son of Lord Vise. Cambden, Mr. 
T. Cary, son of the Earl of Monmouth, Mr. C. Ralegh, son of Sir Walter 
Ralegh, Mr. H. Warrington, son of Sir Henry Harrington, Mr. Hen. 
Bathurst, Mr. ‘Thomas Stanley, Mr. Aurelian ‘Townshend, Mr. M. Clifford, 
and Mr. EH. Reynolds. Many of the Songs, written tor Lawes, never ap- 
peared indeed but with the musick ; yet they deserve to be better known. 

Sir John Hawkins has observed, that. the use of bars in Musick “is not 


¢ It was, when my second edition of Milton's Poctical Works was published, in 
the possession of Mr. Smith, wine-merchant in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
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to be traced higher than 1574, and it was not till some time after, that the 
use of them became general. Barnard’s Cathedral Musick, printed in 1641, 
is without bars, but they are found throughout in the Ayres and Dialogues 
of Henry Lawes, published in 1653. From whence it may be conjectured, 
that we owe to Lawes this improvement,” Hist. of Musick, vol. iil. p. 518. 
Mr. Mason, in his admirable Essay on Cathedral Musick, first prefixed to 
a “Collection of the Words of Anthems” published in 1782, and reprinted 
with some additions in his “ Essays historical and critical on English Church 
Musick” published in 1795, gives this valuable comment on the preceding 
passage “ This Henry Lawes was the friend of Milton, &c. He found, 

imagine, the use of bars more necessary to mark the time of his Ayres, 
than to span the just accent and quantity of his words. By the well-known 
Sonnet which this Poet addressed to him, we are to conclude, that he 
thought him the first English Composer who attended to this point; for 


he there says that his 


‘tuneful and well-measur'd song 
“ First taught our English musick how to span, &c.” 


And if Milton, who was certainly a competent judge, is allowed to have 
spoken truth on this occasion, it is left with the lovers of very ancient 
Musick to set their own value on that of the 16th and part of the 17th 
Century.—Lawes's Choice Psalms, printed in 1648, are also without bars. 
The republication of Lawes’s Psalm-tunes to Sandys's Paraphrase was 
romoted by Mr. Mason, as a proper tribute to that musical merit, which 
fe was too well qualified to over-rate. Of Lawes’s Psalms it has been 
said, however, that “ they never were adopted by any vociferous fraternity, 
or admitted into the pale of a single country church, that I have been 
able to discover, since they were first printed. The 72nd Psalm set. by 
H. Lawes has, indeed, long had the honour of being jingled by the chimes 
of St. Lawrence Jewry, six times in the four and twerity hours, in a kind 
of Laus perpetua.” Dr. Burney, Hist. of Musick, vol. iii, p. 388—Perhaps 
the honour of being jingled on the chimes may seem to vindicate his 72d 
Psalm, at least, from the supposition of unpopularity in its own days ; 
unless indeed the undiscerning Parishioners of St. Lawrence Jewry gave 
it more than “ honour due,” and “ admitted’ an unworthy member to the 
jingling “crew” of chimes. It appears, however, that they were “ admit- 
ted into the pale” of some churches; for, in Bedford's Great Abuse of 
Musick, 1711, p. 223, it is said, “ We have our plain Psalm Tunes in one 
method, Lawes his Psalms in another, and our Chanting Tunes in a third.” 
Henry Lawes composed the Musick also to “Select Psalmes of a New 
Translation, to be sung in Verse and Cuorcs of fire Purts, with Sym- 
phonies of Violins, Organ, and other Instruments, Novemb. 22, 1655.” 
The Translation is printed on a single quarto sheet. The name of the 
translator is not mentioned. It is probable that these Select Psulms were 
privately printed for the Earl of Bridgewater's Chapel. The sheet. is 
inserted in one of Lawes’s publications, belonging to the late Duke of 
Bridgewater's Library. The Psalms translated are the xx". civ". 
exxxvii". part of the Ixvi". and part of the cxi'. I will give an extract 
ae the cxxxvii". Psalm, which exhibits an easy and pleasing versifica- 
ion. 


). 


“ Sitting by the streams that glyde 
“ Down by Babel's towring wall, 

“ With our teares we fill’d the tyde, 
“ Whilst our mindful thoughts recall 
“‘ Thee, O Sion, and thy fall! 
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2. 
“ Our neglected h unstrung, 
“ Not ie uainted with the hand 
“ Of the skilful tuner, hung 
“ On the willow trees that stand 
“* Planted in the neighbour land. 


3. 
“ Yet the spightful foe commands 
“‘ Songs of mirth, and bids us lay 
“ To dumb harps our captive hands, 
“ And (to scoffe our sorrows) say 
‘+ Sing us sume sweet Hebrew lay. 
4. 
“ But (say we) our holy strain 
“Is too pure for Heathen land, 
** Nor may we our hymns prophane, 
“ Or tune either voice or hand, 


“ To delight a savage band. 
4 


5. 
“ Holy Salem, if thy love 
“ Fall from my forgetful heart, 
“ May the skill, by which I move 
“ Strings of musick tun'd by art, 
“ From my wither'd hand depart. 
6. 
“* May my speechlesse tongue give sound 
* ‘lo no accent, but remain 
“To my prison roof’ faust bound, 
“ If my sad soul entertain 
* Mirth, till thou rejoice again.” 


The expression in the fifth stanza, “ From my tither’d hand depart,” 
appears to me remarkably fine. Herrick, in his Hesperides, 1648, p. 94. 
has employed it in the same expressive manner : 

“ Griefe, my deare friend, has first my harp unstrung, 
“ Wither'd my hand, and palsie-struck my tongue.” 

Carew, (Lawes’s contemporary.) a distinguished poet, was the author 
of the preceding translation ; but, as Mr. Warton has observed, Lawes 
himself was no bad poet. I subjoin an elegant proof of his poetical 
talents, taken from his First Book of Ayres: 


“No Constancy in Man.” 


l. 
* Be gone, be gone thou perjur’d man, 
* And never more return, 
“ For know that thy inconstancy 
“ Hath chang’d my love to scorn: 
“ Thou hast awak'd me, and I can 
“ See cleerly ther's no Truth in Man. 
2. 
“ My love to thee was chast and pure, 
* As is the morning dew, 
“ And ‘twas alone like to endure, 
* Had'’st thou not prov'd untrue ; 
“ But I'm awak'd, and now [ can 
“ See cleerly ther’s no Truth in Man. 
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3. 
“ Thou mayst perhaps prevaile upon 
“ Some alee ti belewve thee, 
“© And since thou canst love more than one, 
“ Ne’er think that it shall grieve me ; 
* For th’ hast awak’d me, and I can 
“ See cleerly ther’s no Truth in Man. 


4. 
“ By thy apostasie I fin 
“ That love is plac’d amiss, 
“ And can’t continue in the mind 
“ Where vertue wanting is: 
“ Tm now resolv'd and know there can 
“ No constant Thought remain in Man.” 


Milton's commendation of Lawes has been considered by the accom. 
plished historian of Musick in a light unfavourable both to the poet. and 
to the musician. “It would be iliberal.” he says, * to cherish such an 
idea; but it dors sometimes seem as if the twin-sisters. Poctry and 
Musick, were mutually jealous of each other's glory: the less tnteresting 
my sister's offspring may be, savs Poetry. the more admiration will my own 
obtain. Upon asking some years ago, why a certain great prinee con- 
tinued to honour with such peculiar marks of favour an old performer on 
the flute, when he had so many musicians of superior abilities about him ? 
I was answered, because he plays worst than himself. And who knows 
whether Milton and Waller were not secretly influenced by same such con- 
sideration ? and were not more pleased with Lawes for not pretending to 
embellish or enforee the sentiments of their songs, but setting them to 
sounds less captivating than the sense 2" Dr. Burney, fist. Musick, vol. 
ili. p. 394.— But Milton was “no specious or oceustonal flatterer ; and, at 
at the same time, was a skilful performer on the organ, and a judge of 
musick.” Perhaps the praise and Judgement of Wilton (1 speak with sub- 
mission) may not then be considered as the concessions of jealous 
superiority. or as the effusions of hasty adiniration. I must not omit to 
mention, that, at the Concert of Ancient Musick, the “artful strains” of 
Henry Lawes not long since were revived. ‘Topp. 
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In Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, an Arcadian comedy recently pub- 
lished *, Milton found many touches of pastoral and superstitious imagery, 
congenial with his own conceptions. Many of these, yet with the highest 
improvements, he has transferred into Comus ; together with the general 
cast and colouring of the piece. He catched also from the lyrick rhymes 
of Fletcher, that Dorique delicacy with which Sir Henry Wotton was so 
much delighted in the Songs of Milton’s drama. Fletcher's comedy was 
coldly received the first night of its performance. But it had ample 
revenge in this conspicuous and indisputable mark of Milton's approba- 
tion. It was afterwards represented as a Mask at court, before the king 
and queen on twelfth-night, in 1633. J know not, indeed, if this was any 
recommendation to Milton; who, in the Paradise Lost, speaks contemp- 


* recently published,| The third edition of Fletcher's play was published in 
1633. The first quarto was published during his life-time; the second in dated 
1629, four years after his decease. See Colinan’s Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. iii. 
pp. 113, 145, The Faithful Shepherdess is commended in Davies's Scourge of Folly 
1611, pp. 98, 899. Topp. : 
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tuously of these interludes, which had been among the chief diversions of 
an elegant and liberal monarch. B. iv. 767. 


“ court-amours, 
¢ Mix'd dance, and wanton mask, or midnight ball, &c.” * 


And in his Iteady and easy Way to establish a free Commonwealth, written 
in 1660, on the inconventenctes and dangers of readmitting Kingship, and 
with a view to counteract the noxious humour of returning to Bondage, he 
says, “A King must be adored as a demigod, with a dissolute and haughty 
court about him, of vast expence and luxury, Masks and Revels, to the 
debauching our prime gentry, both male and female, not in their pastimes 
only, &e." Pr. W. i. 590. I believe the whole compliment was paid to 
the genius of Fletcher. But in the mean time it should be remembered, 
that Milton had not yet contracted an aversion to courts and court- 
amusements; and that, in 4 Allegro, Masks are among his pleasures. 
Nor could he now disapprove of a species of entertainment, to which, as 
a writer, he was giving encouragement. The royal Masks did not, however, 
like Comus, always abound with Platonick recommendations of the doctrine 
of chastity. 
The genious and aceurate Mr. Reed has pointed out a rude outline, 
from which Milton seems partly to have sketched the plan of the fable of 
Jomus. See Biograph. Dramat. ii. p. 441. It is an old play, with this 
tithe, © The old Wire's Tale, a pleasant conceited Comedie, plaied by the 
Qucenes Maiesties players. Written by G. P. fi. e George Peele.f J 





* Mird dance, and wanton mask, &c.) 1 must add to Mr. Warton's remark, 
that these Hines are written in the manner of Joshua Sylvester, who thus sneers at 
these interludes, Jdu Burt, bivl. p. 221, 

* And. quafling deeply of the court-delights, 
“Vs'd nought but tilts, turneis, and masks, and sights. &c.” 
Hence it is a sting distinetion in Judith’s character, (ib. p. 988. ) because 
* Shee, ever modest, never vs‘d to stay 
* Abroad till midnight at a mash or play!” 
Milton, when he wrote Jo sdélegro, and cfreades, and Comus, probably smiled at 
this conmmendation ; and disregarded also the sufemna warning, given against these 
and similar entertahuments by oa very precise san of Galen; = There are some 
kinds of exercise, and recreations, altagcther dangerous ; as—— musicky, playing upon 
the violl, lute, or any other instruments: but the most dangerous of all are plaies, 
revels, masgers, and dancing.” Treatise of Lave Melancholy, by J. Ferrand, Dr. of 
Physick. Ostord, 14Q, bina, p. 231. Compare, with the extract above cited from 
Milton’s Prose Works, Withers’ account of Charles the Second’s return, Speculum 
Apecudatiriem, 1660, p. 70. 
ween eee * Somme looked for encrease 
‘Of trading, or of making taxes less ; 
* And other some (another way affected } 
© ‘Together with a Ring, returns expected 
“Of Masks, and Reeels, Turnaments, and Plays, 
© May-pules, Wakes, Church-ales, and those Holy-daics 
“ Wherein young men might have permitted been, 
* As heretofore, to dance upon the green.” “Topp. 

+ George Peele the author of the Old Wines Tale, was a native of Devonshire ; 
and a Student of Christ Church, Oxford, where he became a Master of Arts in 
1570 At the university, he was much esteemed for his poetical talents. Going 
to London, he was made conductor of the city pageants. ence he seems to have 
got a connection with the stage. Ple was one of the wits of the town, and his 
“Merrie Jests" appeared in 1607, Reprinted 1627. Mr. Steevens justly sup- 
poses, that the character of George Piehoard, in the Puridan, was designed for 
George Peele. See Malone's Suppl, Shaksp. ii, 587. He has some few pastoral 
pieces in Englands Hehcon, Ue dedicated a poem, called the Honour of the 
Garter, to the Earl of Northumberland, by whom he was patronized in 1593, He 
wrote also among other things, Uodydumiia, the description of a Tylt exhibited 
before the queen, 1590. A» to his plays, beside the Old Wiues Tale, 1595, he 
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Printed at London by John Danter, and are to be sold by Ralph Han- 
cocke and John Hardie, 1595.” In quarto. This very searce and curious 
piece exhibits, among other parallel incidents, two Brothers wandering in 
quest of their Sister, whom an Enchanter had imprisoned. This Magi- 
cian had learned his art from his mother Meroe, as Comus had been 
instructed by his mother Circe. The Brothers call out on the Lady's 
name, and Echo replies. The Enchanter had given her a potion which 
suspends the powers of reason, and superinduces oblivion of herself. The 
Brothers afterwards meet with an Old Man who is also skilled in magick 5 
and, by listening to his soothsayings, they recover their lost Sister. But 
not till the Enchanter's wreath had been torn from his head, his sword 
wrested from his hand, a glass broken, and a light extinguished. The 
names of some of the characters, as Sacrapant, Chorebus, and others, are 
taken from the Orlando Furioso. The history of Meroe a witch, may be 
seen in “ The xi Bookes of the Golden Asse, containing the Metamor- 
hosie of Lucius Apuleius, interlaced with sundri¢c pleasant and delectable 
Males, &e.” Translated out of Latin into English by William Adlington. 
Lond. 1566.” See Chap. iii. How Socrates in his return from Macedony 
to Larissa was spovled and robbed, and how he fell acquainted with one 
Meroe a witch.” And Chap. iv. = How Meroe the witch turned divers 
persons into miserable beasts.” Of this book there were other editions, 
in 1571, 1596, 1600, and 1639. All in quarto and the black letter. The 
translator was of University College. See also Apuleius in the original. 
A Meroe is mentioned by Ausonius, dpigr. xix. 
Peele’s Play opens thus. 
Anticke, Frolicke, and Fantasticke, three adventurers, are lost in a 
wood, in the nicht. They agree to sing the old Song, 
“ Three merrie men, and three inerriv men, 
“ And three merrie men be wee: 
“ Tin the wood, and thou on the ground, 
* And Jack sleeps in the tree.” * 
They hear a dog, and fancy themselves to be near some village. A cot- 
tager appears, with a lantern: on which Frolicke says. “* IT percetue the 
glunrving of a gloworme, a candle, or a cats-cve, &e."” They intreat hon 
to shew the way: otherwise, they say, * wee are like to wander among 
the owlets and hobgoblins of the forest.” He invites them to his cottage ; 
and orders his wife to “lay a crab in the fire, to rost for lambes-wool, 
&e.” They sing— 
wrote The Arraignment of Paris, 1584.— Edward the First, 1593. — King David 
and Fair Bethsabe, 1599. (See Note on Comus, v. 984. )— And The Turkish Ma- 
homet and Hyren {Irene} the faire (rreeke, never printed. See Malone, ut supr. 
vol. i. 191. Of his popularity, and in various kinds of poctry, see Mere's Wits 
Treasury, 1598. 12mo. viz. p. 234, 283, 285. And Nash's Lyistl: to the Gentle- 
men Students of both universities, prefixed to Greene's Arcadia, 4to. Bl Let. 
He lived on the Bank-side, opposite to Black Friars: and dicd in want and ob- 
security, of a disease which Wood says is iweident to poets, about the year 1597. 
He was a favourite dramatick poet: and his plays continued to be acted with ap- 
plause long after hisdeath. A man of Pecle’s profession, situation, and character, 
must have left many more plays, at least interludes, than are now remembered 
even by name only. His Old Wiues Tule, which is unrecited by Wood, and of 
which the industrious Langbaine appears to have known nothing more than the 
title, had sunk into total oblivion. T. Waxtos. 
* This old Ballad is alluded to in T'welfih Night, A. ii. S. iii. Sir 'Tobv says, 
“© My Lady's a Cataian, we are politicians, Malvolio’s a Peg a Hamsav, and three 
“ merry men be ue.” Again, in the Comedy of Ram-dlley, 1611. See Reed's 
Old Pl. vol. v. p. 437. nd in the Preface to the Shaemaker'y Holiday, 1610, 4to. 
Bl. Let. “ The merriments that passed in Eyre’s house and other accidents; 
with two merry three mens songs.” And inthe Comedy Laugh and Lie down, 1605, 
“‘ He plaied such a song of the three merry men, Ke.” Many more instances 
occur. T. Wanton. 
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« ‘When as the rie reach to the chin, 

“‘ And chop cherrie, chop cherrie ripe within ; 

“ Strawberries swimming in the creame, 

* And schoole-boyes playing in the streame, &c.” 

At length, to pass the time ¢rimly, it is proposed that the wife shall 
tell “a merry winters tale,’ or, “an old wiues winters tale,” of which 
sort of stories she is not without a score.* She begins, There was a 
king, or duke, who had a most beautiful daughter, and she was stolen 
away by a necromancer, who turning himself into a dragon, carried her 
in his mouth to his castle. The king sent out all his men to find his 
daughter ; “at last, all the king’s men went out so long, that hir Two Bro- 
thers went to seeke hir.” Immediately the two Brothers enter, and speak, 

“1 Br. Vpon these chalkie cliffs of Albion, 
“ We are arriued now with tedious toile, &c. 
“ ‘To seeke our Sister, &c.” 

A soothsayer enters, with whom they converse about the lost lady. 
“ Sooths. Was she fayre ? 2 Br. The fayrest for white and the purest for 
redde, as the blood ofthe deare or the driven snowe, &c.” In their search 
Echo replies to their call. f They find too late that their Sister is under 
the captivity of a wicked magician, and that she had tasted his cup of 
oblivion. In the close, after the wreath is torn from the magician’s head, 
and he is disarmed and killed, by a Spirit in the shape and character of a 
beautiful page of fifteen years old, she still remains subject to the magi- 
cians ae eer But in a subsequent scene the Spirit enters, and de- 
elares, that the Sister cannot be delivered but by a Lady, who is neither 
maid, wife, nor widow. ‘The Spirit blows a magical horn, and the Lady ap- 

ears; she dissolves the charm by breaking a glass, and extinguishing a 
Fieht, as I have before recited. A curtain is withdrawn, and the Sister is 
seen seated and asleep. She is disenchanted and restored to her senses, 
having been spoken to ¢hrice. She then rejoins her two Brothers, with 
whom she returns home; and the Boy-spirit vanishes under the earth. 
The magician is here called “ inchanter vile,” as in Comus, v. 907. 

There is another circumstance in this play, taken from the old English 
Apuleius. It is where the Old Man every night is transformed by our ma- 
gician into a bear, recovering in the day-time his natural shape. 

Among the many feats of magick im this play, a bride newly married 
gains a marriage-portion by dipping a pitcher into a well. As she dips, 
there is a rece: 

“ Faire maiden, white and red, 

“Combe me smoothe, and stroke my head, 

* And thou shall haue some cockell bread ! 

“ Gently dippe, but not too deepe, 

“ For feare ikea make the golden beard to weepe! 
* Faire maiden, white and redde, 

* Combe me smvoth, and stroke my head: 

* And cuery haire a sheaue shall be, 

“ And euery sheaue x golden tree!” 





® See Shakspeare’s Winter's Tale, A. ii. S. i. 
H. « Pray you sit by us, 
“And tell usatale. Jf. Merry or sad shall't be ?—— 
A sad tale's best for winter: 
“ | have one of sprights and goblins —— 
There is an entry in the Register of the Stationers, of .4 Book intitled 4 Wynter 
Nyghts Pastyme, May 22, 1594. This is not Shakspeare’s Water's Tale, which 
perhaps did not appear till after 1600. ‘T. Wantos. 
+ See the note on Comus, v. 243. And Reed's Uld Pl vol. vi. 426, vol. xii. 421. 
T. Warton. 
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With a stage-direction, “A head comes op full of gold; she combes tt 
tnto her lap.” 
I must not omit, that Shakspeare seems also to have had an eye on this 
play. It is in the scene where “ Zhe Haruest-men enter with a Song.” 
in, “ Enter the Haruest-men singing with women in their handes.” ¥ro- 
licke says, ‘“ Who have we here, our amourous haruest starres?"— They sing, 


“ Loe, here we come a reaping a reaping, 

“ To reape our haruest-fruite ; 

* And thus we passe the yeare so long, 

“ And neuer be we mute.” 
Compare the Mask in the Tempest, A. iv. S. i. where Iris says, 

“ You sun-burnt sickle men, of August weary, 

“ Come hither from the furrow, and be merry ; 

“ Make holy-day: your rye-straw hats put on, 

“ And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 

“In country footing.” 
Where is this stage-direction, “Enter certain Reapers, properly habited: 
they join with the nymphs tn a graceful dance.” The Tempest probably did 
not appear before the year 1612.* 

That Milton had his eye on this ancient drama, which might have been 
the favourite of his carly youth, perhaps it may be at least affirmed with 
as much credibility, as that he conceived the Paradise Lost, from secing a 
Mystery at Florence, written by Andreini, a Florentine, in 1617, entitled 
Adamo. 

In the mean time it must be confessed, that Milton's magician Comus, 
with his cup and wand, is ultimately founded on the fable of Circe. The 
effects of both characters are much the same. They are both to he op- 

osed at first with force and violence. Circe is subdued by the virtues of 
the herb Moly. which Mercury gives to Ulysses, and Comus by the plant 
Haemony, which the Spirit gives to the Two Brothers. About: the vear 
1615, a Mask called the Janer Temple Masque, written by William Browne, 
author of Britannia’s Pastorals, which I have trequently cited, was pre- 
sented by the students of the Inner Temple. See Notes on Com. v. 252, 
636, 659. It has been lately printed from a manuscript in the Library of 
Emmanuel College: but I have been informed, that a few copies were 
printed soon after the presentation. It was formed on the story of Circe, 
and perhaps might have suggested some few hints to Milton. [ will give 
some proots of parallelism as we go along. The genius of the best pocts is 
often determined, if not directed, by circumstance and accident. It is 
natural, that even so original a writer as Milton should have been biassed 
by the reigning poctry of the day, by the composition most in fashion, and 


* before the year 1612.| ‘Though Shakspeare, as Mr. Warton observes, might 
have had his eye on the Old Wiues Tale; he seems, 1 think, to have remembered 
also, in this part of his Tempest, the play of Histrio- Mastis, or, The Player whapt, 
1610: in which are the following scenery and song; “ Enter haruest folkes with a 
bowle : after them Peace leading m Plenty: Plutus with mgottes of gold; Crnes 
with sheaues: Bacchus with grapes. , 

“ The haruest-folkes Song. 
““ Holyday, © blessed morne, 
“ This day Plenty hath been borne. 
* Plenty is the child of Peace ; 
“ ‘To her birth the gods do prvase, &c. 
* Ceres, with a bounteous hand, 
* Doth at Plentie’s elbow stand; 
“« Binding mixed coronets 
* Of wheat, which on her head she sets. 
“* Holyday, &c." Topp. 
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by subjects recently brought forward, but soon giving way to others, and 
most as soon totally neglected and forgotten. T. Winton. 

Doctor Newton had also observed, that Milton formed the plan of Comus 
very much upon the episode of Circe in the Odyssey. And Doctor Johnson, 
in his Life of Milton, says that the fiction is derived from Homer's Circe. 
But a learned and ingenious annotator on the Lives of the Pvets is of 
opinion, notwithstanding the great biographer’s assertion, that “it is rather 
taken from the Cumus of Erycius Puteanus, in which, under the fiction of 
a dream, the characters of Comus and his attendants are delineated, and 
the delights of sensualists exposed and reprobated. This little tract was 
published at Louvain in 1611, and afterwards at Oxford in 1634, the ver 
year in which Milton's Comus was written.” Note signed H. in Johnson's 
Lires of the Poets, vol. i. p. 134. edit. 1790, and p. 123. edit. 1794. That 
Milton might be indebted to the Comus of Puteanus, is the opinion also of 
the learned editor of Ruggles's Jgnoramus in 1787: which he subjoins to 
a curious note In the 54th page of his entertaining volume. 

In Remarks on the Arabian Nights Entertainments by Ricnarp Ho re, 
L.L.B. Lond, 1797, this observation has been eonfirmed by various ex- 
tracts from Puteanus’s work. But before [ present the reader with the 
correspondencies in the Dutch and British Comes *, which this acute and 
entertaining writer has exhibited, it should be remarked, that the first 
edition of Puteanus is "not that which was printed at Louvain in 1611: 
although it is said to be the first by Mr. Hole. p. 282, and implied to he the 

Jirstin the preceding Information of the annotator on Johnson. Mr. Warton 
refers to Puteanus, in his note on v. dS. of Camus, whose work, he savs, 
was written in 160%. Tt was certainly published at Louvain in the same 
year. See also Auctoris Pravfat. po &. et p. 204, edit. 1611. The edition 
of 1611} has the following tilly * Eryel Potrrasr COMVS Sive Pracrsi- 
posta CIMMERIA. Somatvae: Sccundo jam et accuratius editum Lovani, 
Typis Gerarpt Rive ele. Pec. xn" 

* Milton certainly read this pertormance with such attention, as led, 
perhaps imperceptibly, to imitation, His Comus 

~ Offers to every weary traveller 
~ His oriefit Hyuour in a ervetal class. 
In Puteanus, one of his attendants discharges that office. Ze [in imine] 
adulescens cum amphora ct cyatho stabat: et tntrantibus propinabat: rinum, 
Cp. 35, ed. 1611.) From the following passage. Milton seems to have 
derived his idea of the mode in which he first introduces the voluptuous 
enchanter.  duterea Comys, laru lasciriaque stipatus, ingreditur ; et quid 
attine?: pompam explicare? Hora snarissimos Veris odores, omnemque 
Jlorum purpuram spargebant,  Amorem Gratur, Deltcia, Lepores, ceterae- 
que Hidaritatis tllives’ sequebantur ; Voluptatem, Risus, Tocusque. Cum 
Saturitate soror’ Ebrietas erat, erine fluro, rubentis Aurore cvultu: manu 
thyrsum quatiebat ; ac breviter totum Bacchum expresserat. [p. 30, ed. supr.] 
These figurative personages recall to our minds 
Meanwhile welcome Jov, and Feast, 
Midnight Shout, and Revelry, 
Tipsy Danee, and Jollity. 


® Eaveits Pereascs (whose real name was Henri du Puy) was born at Venloo 
in Gelderland. He was Professor of Eloquence at Milan, and afterwards at 
Louvain, He was very much esteemed in the Low Countries, aud enjoyed the 
titles of Historiographer to the King of Spain, and Counsellor to the Arch- Duke 
Albert. He was even appointed Governour of the Castle of Louvain. He died 
in 1646, in the 7¥d vear of his age. He was author of an immense number of 
hooks. Scaliger calls him a tritler, but he was certainly both learned and eloquent, 
although he did not apply himself so much to correct and comment upon authors, 
as in composing little pieces upon eloquence, letters, and small tracts upon mis- 
cellangous subjects, See Barer, and Gex. Diet, Art. Putcanus, Tov. 
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In the same our Poet evidently has in view a lively Anacreontick 
Ode, which the Comus of Puteanus likewise addresses to his dissipated 
Votaries.” Hole’s Remarks, &c. pp. 233, 234. 

The lines, which Mr. Hole has extracted from this Ode, are given as 
“ resemblances which can hardly be considered accidental ;” and he adds, 
“whoever chooses to compare farther the poetical address of Comus in 
each author, will find a similar de and congeniality of thought, though 
the Dutch Muse in point of chastity is very inferiour to the British.” 
Remarks, &c. p. 236. 

From the comparison which I have made, I venture to join a resemblance 
or two with those that have been displayed by an abler pen. The Ode 
opens thus: 
* Limen siiavioris 
* Qui leve pulsat evi, 
‘ Nomen bonis daturus 
*“ Sacris Phagesiorum ; 
* Condiscat ille molli 
“ Ditare melle guttur, 

“ Dotare pectus udo 

“* Mitis lepore Bacchi: 
“* Condiscat ile fracto 

“ Terram gradu parire.” 


So, in Comus, as Mr. Hole has pointed out, v. 143. 
Come, knit hands, and beat the ground, 
In a light fantastick round. 


Again, in the same Ode: 
“ Nil turpe. nilque factu 
* Fadum putet: latere 
© Caliginis sub atra 
“ Vel potest opaco, 
as Quod. turpe, quodque fordum. 
* Quid ergo ” quid moramur ? 
© Cur non sacro gemella 
© Lusu furit Voluptas 
* Dulcissint Lyai, 
“ Duleissima Diones ?” 
Here we may compare C'omus, as Mr. Hole directs, v. 122. 
What hath Night to do with Sleep ? 
vight hath better sweets to prove ; 
Venus now wakes, &c. 

To the lines marked with Italicks, the opening of the following passage 
also, says Mr. Hole, might have contributed, “ An tu nescis, inquit 
{[Comus], Sacris meis pervigilium deberi? Necdum Solis Occasus est, et 
somnum ordiris? Si numen meum nescis, inter mortales immortalis az, 
Ke. Autor 0 Kapoc. tap of To Kwpacey tote 'Ardpwruc.—lTam Sacra 
mea PraGesia sive PHAGESIPOSIA sunt, Scriptoribus nominata, et Luxu 
Lasciviaque peraguntur. Paucis: totum Volupeatis regnum mecum est; 
nec felix quisquam, nisi qui meus.” [p. 20. ed. 1611.] 

Again: 
“ Delere fas serera 
“ Nevos notasque mentis, 
“ Nevos nolasque frontis. 
“ Tristes abite cure : 
“ Hic Gratie decore, 
“ Hic Illices Amorum 
“ Hic Fervor, et Juventas, 
“ Lubentieque sunt hic.—™ 
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In the preceding lines, I think, we may discover the “ strict Age and sour 
Severity” in Comus; and also the artful remark of the enchanter, v. 667. 
“ Here dwell no frowns, &c. See, here be all the pleasures, &c.” At the 
conclusion of the Ode, as Mr. Hole observes, is Comus's direction to 
* braid their locks with rosy twine, &c.” 


“ Licebit et venusto 

“ Rorantium impedire 

“ Serto caput rosarum, 

“ Micantiumque florum.” pp. 55. et seq. ed. supr. 


There is a remarkable passage in the Dutch Comus, where Aderba, 
Puteanus’s friend, expresses the horrour he feels, on finding himself over- 
tuken by night at the very entrance of Comus’s portentous palace. 
Puteanus dissipates his apprehensions by an argument not dissimilar to 
that with which the Elder Brother, in the British Comus, combats the 
fears of the Younger respecting his Sister. “ Ego in numeros respon- 
sionem acuens, fortior! Coacta sententiv spiritu dispellere inanem metum 
conatus sum. 

* Quid mnocentis ergo candor pectoris, 
* Quid purttas beata, quid Virtus potest, 
“ Viraginisque dagmata Sapientia ; 
* Serram mere st noctts aura obnubilat 
* Wentem ; quatitque umbratili pectus metu ? 
* Audebo tari: noctis aura quid nigra 
Potest, quid umbris obsita formidines ; 
St lberam potente cvirtus asserit 
Mentem manu, st candor atque puritas, 
* Piraginisque dugmata Sapientia 2” p, 26. et seq. ed. supr. 

Compare Comus trom vy. 3866 to y. 374. and also the Lady's soliloquy, 
¥. 205-212. The address of Comus to the Lady, his specious argument- 
ation and Heentious language, 


4 


6 


~ 


There was another meaning in these gifts, 
Think what, and be advis‘d. 
might have been suggested, (1 may add.) in some degree, by the following 
massage in Puteanus. ° Qua: mortalitum sine voluptate vita? poena est. 
ane, st sapere constitust, tuge > illam carpe, et quem in finem benigna te 
Natura producerit coGtta : non ut wiserum dura virtute crucies animum, 
et ¢ felicitatis contubernio proturbes 5 sed ut mollitie bees, ut suavitatibus 
lubentiisque omnibus irriges foveasque, velut tenerrimam brevis vite 
flamnmam.” p. 2). ed. supr. In the reply of the Lady to Comus there is 
also some correspondency to the language of Puteanus: 
To him that dares 
Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Against the sun-clad Power of Chastity, 
Fain would | something say, yet to what end ? 


* Ego, tam profuni sermonis audaciam nulla patientia digerens, infaustum 
numen, velut portentum, detestabar. Fuga in mente erat, sed ale in 
votis; cam ecce densissima nube repente septus, sublatusque, adspirante 
et impellente neseio qua aura, deferor, Lephyri un Somni?” p. 22. ed. 
supr. ‘The Lady also * goers about to rise,” or wishes to escape, but is 
prevented by the incantations of Comus. 

“It may naturally indeed be supposed,” says Mr. Hole, “ that Milton 
had perused the description of Comus by Philostratus, as well as the 
Dutch author, who cadets borrowed and expanded several of his 
ideas; but Milton judiciously avoids some traits of character, which 
Puteanus adopts in their full spirit,” Remarks, &c. p. 238. 
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The description of the figure of Comus in Puteanus is entirely taken 
from Philostratus, and is introduced as an illustration of Comus's PICTURE, 
which, among the most famous productions of Painting and Statuary, 
Puteanus and Aderba behold in the palace of Comus, pp. 39, 40. ed. 
supr. 
he Comus of Puteanus carries a torch in one hand, and in the other 
his intoxicating cup. “ Leva facem, dextré auratum roridumque Libert 
lepére cornu complexus, identidem libabat.” p. 17. ed. supr. Compare 
the entry of Milton's Comus and his attendants after verse 92. Stage- 
Direction. 

Milton, however, in his imitations of Puteanus, has interwoven | 
new allusions and refined sentiments. Puteanus, it must be acknowledged, 
is sprightly as well as poignant. But in Ais Comus we shall search in 
vain for the delicacy of expression and vigour of fancy, which we find in 
the Comus of Milton. From the indecencies also in Puteanus the reader 
will turn away with disgust: but to the jollities in Milton he can listen 
“ unreproved,” because, as Dr. Johnson has observed, Milton's “ invita- 
tions to pleasure are so general, that they excite no distinct Images of 
corrupt enjoyment, and take no dangerous hold on the fancy.” 

Puteanus, in the edition of his Comus published in the second volume 
of his works, printed at Louvain in 1616, p. 610, begins his dedication 
with announcing the design of' this satire; which had not been mentioned 
in the edition of 1611: * Voluptatis religio omnium pwne atatum 
gentiimque scelere constituta est, luxu Jaseividique crevit. Sua ubique 
Vitiis numina data sunt, ut impius esset quisquis sapiens; ut malus, quis- 
quis virtutem inculcaret. Quia verdO non Bacchus, non Venus, non alia 
portenta insaniam conviviorum et comessationum implebant, coli apud 
Grecos Comvs ecepit, adeoyue diffusum est Ventris regnum, ut nee 
terrarum finibus clauderetur. HT@e Sacra profanare ausus sum: De- 
scripsi; et, quasi aliquam Sapientiw partem colerem, dmpius in Durum 
Lasciridmque fia.” — The Comus of Puteanus was translated into French, 
in 1613. by Nicholas Pellonquin, and published at Paris, with the follow- 
ing tithe: Comus; ou. Le Banquet dissolu des Cimmeériens. 

The late ingenious Mr. Headley. in the supplement to his Select Beau- 
ties of Ancient English Poetry. 1787, directs the reader of Milton's Comus 
to the Christ's Victorie of Giles Fletcher: in which the story of Circe is 
introduced. His acute observations will be found among the notes on 
the poem, with his name affixed. Mr. Upton and Mr. Warton have 
noticed the obligation of Milton to the twelfth canto in the sceond book 
of Spenser's Faerie Queene, See the note. F.Q. ii. xii 49. edit. 1505. 
And the note on Comus, ver. 815. 

There was published at Roneigdione. in 1634, the year in which Conus 
was written, * L' Incanto di Circe, Fauola Pastorale de) Sie. Pietro Fido 
de Toffia,” J2mo. But I find nothing in this drama, which can be cited 
as applicable to inquiries into the Origin of Comus. Toop. 


THE MASK. 


THE PERSONS. 


Tse ATTENDANT Spirit, afterwards in the habit of Tuyrsis. 
Comus, with his Crew. 

Tue Lapy. 

Finst Broruer. 

Seconp BRorTrHeErR. 

SaBrina, the Nymph. 


The chief Persons, who presented, were 


The Lord Brackley. 
Mr.Thomas Egerton his Brother. 
The Lady Alice Egerton. 
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The first Scene discovers a wild Wood. 
The Attendant Spirit descends or enters.* 


Berone the starry threshold of Jove’s court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aéreal spirits live inspher’d 


* The Attendant Spirit] The Spirit is called Demon in the Cambridge 
manuscript. ‘This was Platonick. But Demon is used for Spirit, and 
also for Anat in Ant. and Cleop, A. it. S. iii. 

“ Thy demon, that's thy spirit, which keeps thee, is 

* Noble, courageous, high, uninatchable, 

“ Where Cisar's is not: but near him thy angel 

* Becomes a fear.” 
The expressions, however, are literally from North's Plutarch. See also 
Spenser's Ruins of Ltome, st. 27. The Spirit's Prologue, which opens the 
business of the drama, is Introduced after the manner of the Greek Tra- 
gedy. He might, however, have avoided any application to an audience, 
as atv. 43. See, among others, the prologues to the Zecuba, ippolytus, 
and Iphigenia in Tauris, of Euripides. T. Warton, 

The Prologues to the slauata of Tasso, and the Paster Fido of Guarini, 
are introduced after the same manner. And, as the late Mr. Cooper Walker 
observed to me, it is probable, that Milton, from the perusal of his fa- 
vourite "Tasso'’s Afessaggtero, had determined to substitute the word spirit 
for demon: as the respective natures of the sprrit (or angel) and demon 
are fully and satisfactorily diseussed in that dialogue, and the line of dis- 
tinction strongly marked. Topp. 

Ver. 3. Of bright aéreal spirits live inspher'd] In Jl Penseroso, the 
spirit of Plato was to be pig eee vy. 88. ‘That is, to be called down 
from the sphere to which it had been allotted, where it had been in- 
sphered: the word occurs exactly in the same sense in Drayton, on his 

fistress, volo iv. p. 
“QO rapture great and holy ! 
“Do thou transport me wholly, 
* So well her form to vary ; 
“ "Phat TI aloft may bear her, 
“ Whereas I will cusphere her 
* In regions high and starry.” 
Compare Shakspeare, T'rotl. and Cress. A. i. S. ili. 
* the glorious planet Sol 
* In noble eminence enthron’d and spher'd 
“ Amidst the ether.” 
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In regions mild of calm and serene air, 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 5 
Which men call Earth; and, with low-thoughted care 
Confin’d and pester’d in this pm-fold here, 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 
Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives, 

After this mortal change, to her true servants, 10 
Amongst the enthron’d gods on sainted seats. 


Thus also Light is “ spher'd in a radiant cloud,” Par. Lost, B. vii. 247. 
'T. Warton. 
Ensphear'd occurs in Donne's Poems, ed. 1633, p. 262. But Milton 
here perhaps had in remembrance the Spirit's Speech at the beginning of 
B. Jonson's Fortunate Isles ; 
© Like a lightning from the skie— 
* With that winged haste come [, 
«© Loosed from the sphere of dove.” Toon. 
Ver. 4. In regions mild &e.} | Alluding probably to Homer's happy 
seat of the guds, Odyss. vi. 42. 


"Empera. 6.7. N. NEWTON. | 

Ver. 6. ————— lowethonshted cares 9 Pope has horrowed thir 

expression, Elowa, v. 208.0 & Divine oblivion of luew-thoughted care.” 
‘Topn, 

Ver. 7. extend Posterdis eroded, Taal. Pesta, a crowd or 

throng. So, in Bishop Halls Sutees, Bo ive S. vil 
* the churches. and new calemdere. 
© Pester'a with monerel saints &eo “Tou. 

Thid. — pinetold| — Pra-fold is wow provincial, and. sig- 
nifies sometimes a shrep-fold, lau most commonly a pera. Tt occurs 
seemingly inthe first sense in Spenser's Jredauwd, Awl perhaps in 
Gascoigne’s Bartholemew of Bath, p. 69. edit. WaT, 4to. In such a pine 
Sfolde were his | eae pent.” Our author calls the Liturgy ° a pinfold 
of set words,” Prose Works, i. 413. Compare Fairtax’s Tasso, C. xiii. 20. 
“neere the wood where close ipent, 

© The wicked sprites in syluan jin-folds were.” 

Shakspeare has * Lipsbury-pin-fold,” where, as Mr. Steevens observes, 
something like the cant-phrase Lobs pond is perhaps intended, A. Lear, 
A. ii. S. i. Some miserable puns are constructed on this word, in the 
Two Gentlemen of Verons. © Proo You mistake, Eoamean the pound, a 
pin-fold, &e.” ALI S21. Tt is a ponnd in Hudibras. A pinner isa 
shepherd in some parts of England, one who pis the fol. See Reed's 
Old Pl. vol. iti. p. 7. In old deeds, among manorial rivhts, the privilege 
of a pinfold for pound, is claimed. ‘VT. Wanton. 

Ver. 11. Amongst the enthrond gods on sainted seats.) We may read 
with Fenton, “th enthroned” Or rather, : 


* Amongst the gods enthron'd on sainterl seats,” 


But Shakspeare seems to ascertain the old collocation, Antiny and Cley- 
patra, A. i. S. iii. ; 


“Though vou in swearing shake the throned gods.” 
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Yet some there be, that by due steps aspire 

To lay their just hands on that golden key, 

‘That opes the palace of Eternity : 

‘To such my errand is; and, but for such, 15 
I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 

With the rank vapours of this sin-worn mould. 


Milton, however, when speaking of the inhabitants of Heaven, exclusively 
of any allusion to the class of angels stvled dhroni, seems to have annexed 
an idea ‘of a dignity peculiar, and his own, to the word enthron'd. See 
Par, Lost, B. vy. 536. 

© Myself, and all the angelick host, that stand 

“In sight of Good. eathrowds 
For so [point the passage. Compare B. i. 128. “ O chief of many 
throned Powers.” "T. Warton. 

The smoother reading of Fenton is preferred by Dr. Newton. But. I 
presume no alteration is necessary, Milton's own collocation presents 
one of those pleasing varieties In versification, which dramatick poetry 
admits of. “Phe second toot is unsceented, as in Lfamlet, AL ii. S. 4. 


© Phe pangs | of de | spisd loves) the law's delay.” 
Milton's allusion in the line is scriptural. ‘Thus. in G. Fletcher's Christ's 
Vietorie, Part ni. st. 1. 
* And ve glad Spirits, that now samted st 
© On your celestad thrones in wlory drest.” 
See Her iv. 4.0 Tenee the Fiithtul are denominated by ecclesiastical 
writers the SYNGQPONGE of Christ. See Elsner Obs. Sucre, vol. i. 446. 
The appellation is also given by the Greeks to those deities who were 
equal in dinnite. and satoon the same throne, and to those mortals who 
were advanced to the society of the gods. “This classical allusion oecurs 
in Pur. Lost, Bou. Y6l, where Chaos and Night sit together : 
$$$ with him enthrowd 
* Sat sable-vested Night.” ‘Toop. 

Ver. 14. That opes the palace of Eternity :]) Se Pope. with a little al- 

teration, in one of his Suteres, speaking of Virtue, 
* Her priestess muse forbids the goad to die, 
* And opes the temple of Bleraty.”  Newros. 

Ver. 15. To such my errand iss) Ale. Warten observes. that errand 
was not vet uniformly a vulyar word. So, in Pur. Lost, B. iit, 652, of the 
Anvels, * Bear his swift errands over moist and dry.” Again, B. vi. 573. 
© On errands of supernal graces” En Chis application of the word Milton 
perhaps was guided by Sylvester, Qu Bart, 1621, p. 827. who says that 
the Angels * by word of mouth bring azrands trom alott:” He is speak- 
ine of the Angels that were sent to Lot. “Topp. 

Ver. 16. 2 would aot soil Se) Buty in the Paradise Lost, an Angel 
eats with Adam, B.v. 433. ‘his, however, was before the fall of our 
first parent: and as the Angel Gabriel condescends to feast with Adam, 
while yet unpolluted, and in his are state of Innocence 5 80 Our 
guardian Spirit would not have soiled the purity of his ambrosial robes 
with the noisome exhalations of this sin-eorrupted earth, but to assist 
those distinguished mortals, who, by a duc progress in’ virtue, aspire to 
reach the golden key, which opens the palace of Eternity. I. Wagron. 
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But to my task. Neptune, besides the sway 
Of every salt flood, and each ebbing stream, 
Took in by lot ’twixt high and nether Jove 20 
Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles, 
That, like to rich and various gems, inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep : 
Which he, to grace his tributary gods, 
By course commits to several government, 25 
And gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents: But this Isle, 
The greatest and the best of all the main, 
He quarters to his blue-hair’d deities ; 
And all this tract that fronts the fallmg sun 30 
A noble Peer of mickle trust and power 


Ver. 19. Of every salt flood,] As in Lord Surry’s Songs and Sonnets, 
&c. edit. 1587. 

“ And in grene waues when the salt floode 
“ Doth ryse by rage of wynde.” Topp. 

Ver. 20. ————————*nrirt high and nether Jove] So, in Sylvester's 
Du Bart. 1621, p. 1003. 

“ Both upper Jore’s and nether’s diverse thrones.” Dunster. 

Ver. 21. ———— sea-girt isles} Ben Jonson calls Britain ‘ this 
sea-girt isle,” Underwood's 1640, p. 231. ‘Toon. 

Ver, 22. That, like to rich and rurious gems, inlay 

The unadorned bosom of the deep:) The thought, as has 
been observed, is first in Shakspeare of England, Pick. 2. A. ii. S. i. 
“ This precious stone set in the silver sea.” But Milton has heightened 
the comparison, omitting Shakspeare’s petty conceit of the silrer sea, the 
conception of a jeweller, and substituting another and a more striking 
piece of imagery. This rich inlay, to use an expression in the Paradise 
Lost, gives beauty to the bosom of the deep, else unadorned. It has its 
effect on a simple ground. Thus the bare carth, betore the creation, was 
“ desart and bare, unsightly, uxadorn'd,” Par. Lost, B. vii. 314. 

T. Warton, 
> Ve 2 - tributary gods} Hence perhaps Pope, 
in a similar vein of allegory, took his “¢tributary urns.” Winds. For. 
v. 436. T. Warton. 

Shakspeare has “ tributary rivers,” Cymbeline, A.iv.S. ii. And in 
Drayton's Polyolbion, “ tributary streams” and “ tributary brooks " 
occur repeatedly. Topp. 

Ver. 28. The greatest and the best of all the main.) In B. Jonson's 
Neptune's Triumph, Albion is called 

“Wis Albion, Prince of all his Isles.” ‘Toon. 

Ver. 29. He quarters] ‘That is, N eptune; with which name he honours 
the king, as sovereign of the four seas; for, from the British Neptune 
only, this noble peer derives his authority. Wagsvaroy. 
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Has in his charge, with temper’d awe to guide 

An old and haughty nation, proud in arms: 

Where his fair off-spring nurs’d in princely lore, 

Are coming to attend their father’s state, 35 
And new-entrusted scepter: but their way 

Lies through the perplex’d paths of this drear wood, 
The nodding horrour of whose shady brows 

Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger ; 

And here their tender age might suffer peril, 40 
But that by quick command from sovran Jove 

I was dispatch’d for their defence and guard : 

And listen why ; for I will tell you now 

What never yet was heard in tale or song, 


From old or modern bard, in hall or bower. 4.5 
Ver. 32. —————_ with temper'd awe to gnide 


An old and haughty nation, proud in arms :| That is, the 
Cambro-Britons, who were to be governed by respect mixed with awe. 
‘Phe Earl of Bridgewater, & A noble Peer of mickle trust and power,” was 
now governour of the Welsh as lord-president of the principality. “ Proud 
in arms,” is Virgil's © bellogue superbi,” .En. i. 21. T. Warton. 

Ver. 34. Where his fair off-spring &e.] In Arcades v. 27. an allusion 
is made to the honourable birth of the Maskers. Probably an allusion 
might have been here intended to the princely descent, as well as to the 
wrsonal beauty of the young Actors, See this descent stated in Mr. 
largrave’s Preface, p. 155, to Lord Chief Justice Hale's Jurisdiction of 
the Lords’ House of Parliament, 1796. Toon. 

Ver, 37. ——-——_—_—__——- —drear}] Mr. Warton, in both editions, 
reads, without authority, dread. Topp. 

Ver. 38. The nodding horrour af whose shady brows &c.) | Compare 
Tasso's enchanted forest, Grer. Lib, ¢. Ml. st. 2. 

*Sorge non lunge a le christiane tende 

"Pra solitaire valli alti foresta, 

~ Foltissima di piante antiche, horrende, 

“ Che spargon Cognit tutorno ombra funestas . 
And Petrareh’s Sonnet, composed as he passed through the forest of Ar- 
dennes, in his way to Avignon : 

* Rare un silenzio, un solitario errere 

“TY ombrosa selea mai tanto mi piacque.” Topp. 

Ver. 43. And listen why 3 Se] Uoraece, Od. EU 1. 2. 

* Favete linguis > carnina non prius 

* Audita — 

© Virginibus pucrisque canto.” Riciarpson, 

Ver. 44. What never yet was heard in tale or song,) The poet insi- 
nuates that the story or fable of his Mask, was new and unborrowed : 
although distantly founded on ancient poctical history. The allusion is, 
tothe ancient mode of entertaining a splendid assembly, by singing or 
reciting tales. ‘T. Warton. 

Ver, 45. in hall or bower.] That is literally, in hadl or 
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Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crush’d the sweet poison of misused wine, 
After the Tuscan marincrs transform’d, 
Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed, 
On Circe’s island fell: (Who knows not Circe, 50 
The daughter of the Sun, whose charmed cup 
Whoever tasted lost his upright shape, 
And downward fell into a grovelling swine 7) 


chamber. The two words are often thus joined in the old metrical ro- 
mances. And thus in Spenser's Astrophel: » Merrily masking both in 
bowre and hall.” So Chaucer, ANIL. T. v. 259. 
“ Heare thou not Absolon, 
“ That chaunteth thus under our douris-wall ?” 
“ Under our chamber-window.” And Spenser as literally, Prothalam. 
st. viii. of the Temple; “ Where now the studious lawyers have their 
bowers.” And in his Colin Clouts come home again; * Aud purchase 
highest roome in bowre or hall.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 46. Bacchus that first from out the purple grape &e.] Though 
Milton builds his fable on classick mythology. vet his materials of mavick 
have more the air of enchantments in the Gothiek romances. 

WARBURTON. 

Ver. 48. After the Tuscan mariners trausform’d.) This story is alluded 
to in Homer's fine Hymm to Bacchus: the punishments he inflicted on 
the Tyrrhene pirates, by transforming them into various animals, are the 
subjects of that beautiful Frieze on the Lantern of Demosthenes, so aceu- 
rately and elegantly deseribed by Mr. Stuart in his Antiquities of Athens, 
vol. 1. p. 33. Jos. Warton. 

See the fable in Ovid, AWetam. ni. 660. et seq. Liltus Gvraldus relates, 
that this history was most beautifully represented in Mosiack work, in the 
Church of St. Agna at Rome, originally a temple of Bacchus. /fist. 
Deor. S$. vii. Opp. vol. i. p. 271. col. i. edit. 1697. fol, And it is one of 
the Pictures in Philostratus. T. Warton. 

Ver. 49. —————__——_—_ winds listed] So, in St. John, tii. 8. 
* The wind bloweth where it listeth.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 50. On Ciree’s island fell: (Who knows not Circe, &e.)] Tt is 
the same form in Spenser, Britain's Ida, C.i. st. 1. . 

“In Ida's cate, (who knows not Ida's vale 7)” 
And in Bishop Hall's Satires, 13. iii. Sat. vi. 
“When Gulhon died, (who knowes not Gullion #)" Ton. 

Ver. 51. The daughter of the Sun, &e.] Mr. Bowle observes that Milton 
here undoubtedly alluded to Boethius, L. iv. M. iii. v. 4. et seq. But sev 
Virgil, Zn. vii. 11.17. Alcina has an enchanted cup in Ariosto, C. x. 45. 

; ae: T. Wanton. 

And the transformation of Astolpho by Alcina, is an allusion, as the 
passage before us is, to Homer's Circe. See Orl. Fur. C. vi. and Homer, 
Odyss. x. 135, 210. See also Horace, Epist. ii. lib. i. v. 23. et ned. 

Topp. 

Ver. 53. And downward fell into a grorelling swine ?} Wow far Milton 

might have been influenced by G. Fletcher's description of the Bower of 
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This Nymph, that gaz’d upon his clustering locks 
With ivy berries wreath’d, and his blithe youth, 55 
Had by him, ere he parted thence, a son 

Much like his father, but his mother more, 

Whom therefore she brought up, and Comus nam’d : 


Vaine Delight, to which our Lord is conducted by Satan, I leave the 
reader to determine. See Chriss Vietoriv, st. 49; 

* And all about, embayed in soft sleepe, 

“OA herd of charmed beasts aground were spread, 

* Which the faire witch in goulden chaines did keepe, 

“And them in willing bondage fettered ; 

* Onee men they Hiv'd, but now the men were dead, 

“ And turn'd to beasts; so fabled Homer old, 
© That Ciree with her potion, charm’d in gold, 
© Usd oanany soules in beastly bodies to immould.” Heapey. 
Ver. 54. This Nymph, that eaz'd upon his clustering locks] This image 

of hair hanging in clusters. or curls. like a bunch of grapes, Milton after- 
wards adopted into the Par. Lost, Bo iv. 303. Compare also Sams. Agon. 
vy. 509, Thisy as DP have lone ave observed, was trom the (Ady pet Goruede 
evrec, Of Apollonius Rhodins. a. G78. And we have BOTPYS \ATYTHS, in 
a deseription of Homers statue in the alatholug. B. vy. p. 394. Carm. 16. 
edit, Stephen, 1666.0 Bat Bacchus being described in this passage of 
Comus, Milton might have remembered the clusters of grapes intermixed 
In his hair. as he is sometimes represented in antique gems and statues. 
Dovtor Newton is of opinion. that Milton by his use of the word gazed in 
this place, favours the notion of those etvmologists, who derive fo gaze 
trom the Greek APAZOMAL Mr. Upton might have quoted Shakspeare 
on this occasion, to prove his huowledge of Greek, First P. A, Henry VI. 
AJ Sei All the whole army stood aqgasd on him.” But this is nothing 
more than af gaze. "PL Warton. 


Ver. O8,. ———— and Comus rnam’d s} Doctor Newton 
Observes, that Camus is a deity of Milton's own making. But it not a 
natural and easy personification, by our author.of the Greek KQOMOS, Com- 
messatio, it should be remembered, that Conus is distinctly and most 
sablimely personified in’ the Agamemnon of Eschvlus, edit. Stan. p. 376. 
ve TE86. Where. says Cassandra, cnumerating inher vaticinal ravings 
the horrours that haunted her house. * That horrid: band, who sing of evil 
things, will never forsake this house. Behold, Comus, the drinker of’ 
human bload. and fired with new rage. still remains within the house, 
being sent forward incan unlucky hour by the Furies lus kindred, who 
chant a hymn recording the original crime of this fated tanuly, &e." 

Type yep areyyy, tay © ots re éx\ecwee Roodr, wt. AN. 
Comus is here the god of riot and intemperance, and he has assumed new 
boldness from drinking human blood: that is, because Atreus served up 
his murthered children for a feast. and Agamemnon was killed at the 
beginning of a banquet. “There is along and laboured deseription of the 
fvure of Comus in ie Teones of Vhilostratus. ‘O Fawr 0 ROMO eQiaryReY 
fy Sadapor Spay yoraaig, «7. XM Among other ciretumstances, his crown 
of roses is mentioned, Also Rodrada, cai Spéog Graver, kai Pap aTarrog, 
Aupmateg ree. T.AL  ERRON. Boi, p. Tas. seq. edit. Paris. 1608. fol. 
Compare Eryeius Puteanus'’s Comus, a Vision, written 1608, It is re- 
markable, that Conus makes no figure in the Roman literature. Peek 
supposes Milton's Comex to be Chemos, “the obscene dread off Moab's 
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Who, ripe and frolick of his full grown age, 
Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields, 60 
At last betakes him to this ominous wood ; 


sons,” Par. Lost, B. i. 406. But, with a sufficient propricty of allegory, 
he is professedly made the son of Bacchus and of Homer's sorceress 
Circe. Besides, our author in his early poetry, and he was only twenty- 
six years old, is gencrally more classical and less scriptural, than in pieces 
written after he had been deeply tinctured with the Bible. It must not, 
in the mean time, here be omitted, that Comus, the * god of cheer,” had 
been before a dramatick personage in one of Jonson's Afasques before the 
Court, 1619. An immense cup Js carried before him, and he is crowned 
with roses and other flowers, &c. vol. vi. 29. His attendants carry jave- 
lins wreathed with ivy. He enters, riding in triumph from a grove of 
ivy, to the wild musick of flutes, tabors, and cymbals. At length the 
grove of ivy is destroyed, p. 35. 
“ And the voluptuous Comus, god of cheer, 
“ Beat from his grove, &c.” 
See also Jonson's Forest, B. i. 3. “ Comus puts in for new delights, &¢." 
T. Warton. 
Mr. Hole, in his Remarks on the Aralian Nights’ Entertainments, observes 
that Mr. Warton’s quotation from the Agamemnon of “schylus, does not 
agree with the character of Milton's Comus ; and that the Comus of Ben 
Jonson is not the prototype of Milton's, as in Jonson's Mask he is repre- 
sented not as a gay seducing voluptuary, but merely as the god of wood 
cheer, Epicuri purcus. Yet Jonson's Mask perhaps afforded some hints 
to Milton: See the notes on y. 77. and v. 373, Comus had also appeared 
in English literature, as a mere belly-god. before Jonson's introduction of 
him. See Decker’s Gris Horne-book, Ul.1. 1609, p.4, where, after © Syl- 
vanus” and the “ noblest drunkerd Bacchus” are invocated by the author, 
is the following address to Comus: “Thirdly, Comrs, thou Clarke of 
Gluttonies kitchen, doe thou also bid me protace, and jet me not rise from 
table, till Iam perfect in all the generall rules of Epicures and cormo- 
rants.” Comus is the god of drunkeness, “deus temulentie,” Gronov. 
Thesaur. vol. vii. 1408 ; and presides over revellings and nightly dances, 
“ commessantium, nocturnardimyne saltationnm Conuun fuisse praesidem,” 
Ibid, vol.ix. 174. And inthe Tubleaux de Philostrate, par Embry, 1615, 
his name is derived fron copeZer, which the annotator considers of the 
same import “ comme collationer, rire, danser et buire d'autant,” p. 10, 
‘Toop. 
Ver. 60. The Celtich and Iberian fields.) France and Spain. ‘Tuver. 
Ver. 61. ———————. ominous} — Ominous, ix dangerous, Inauspicions, 
full of portents, prodigies, wonders, monstrous appearances, misfortunes, 
synonymous words for omens. So Beaumont and Fletcher, Sea Voyage, 
A. i. S. i. of a dreary desart. _ 
“ All that were made for man’s use flie this desart : 
“ No airy fowl dares make his flight o'er it, 
“ It is 80 ominous.” 
And see Par. Reg. B. iv. 481. “This ominous night, &e." Henee we 
may perhaps best explain an obscure line in Hamlet, Ai. S. i.“ And 
prologue to the omen coming on." Here, savé Theobald, prodgrue and 
omen are “synonymous.” But omen is the danger, the catastrophe. Af- 
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terwards, Comus s wood is called * this adventurous glade,” v. 79. 
YT. Wanton. 
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And, in thick shelter of black shades imbower’d, 
Excels his mother at her mighty art, 

Offering to every weary traveller 

His orient liquour in a crystal glass, 65 
To quench the drouth of Pheebus ; which as they taste, 
(lor most do taste through fond intemperate thirst, ) 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
The express resemblance of the gods, is chang’d 

Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear ; 70 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 

All other parts remaining as they were ; 

And they, so perfect is their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But beast themselves more comely than before ; 73 


Ver. 67. (For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst,)] Thus 

Ulysses, taking the charmed cup from Circe, Ov. Met. xiv. 276. 
——* Accipimus sacra data pocula dextra, 
* (Que simul arentt sittentes hausimus ore.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 70. Into some brutish form] So Harrington, of Alcina’s enchant- 
nents, Ovl, Fur. B. vi. st. 62. 

* Yet looke no lesse but chang’d at last to bee 
* Into some brutish beast, sane stone, or tree.” Topp. 
Ver. 73. And they, so perfect in their misery, 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement.) Compare Spenser, 

Faer. Quo iit. 54. of Sir Mordant, where his Lady relates to Sir Guyon 
his wretched capuvity ino the Bower of Bliss, under the enchantress 
Acrasia, whose “charmed cup.” st..55, finally destroys him, and by whom, 
saves the lady, he had betore been 

“Tn chaines of lust and lewde desires vbound, 

"And so transformed from his former skill, 

* That me he knew not, neither his owne ll” Torn. 

Ver. 74. --——————- distigurement.] So,in Par. Lost, B. 1x. 521. 
“ Disficuring not God's likeness. but thetr own.” And B, iv. 127. of 
Satan. “Saw him disfgur'd, Xe" T. Warton. 

Milton repeated|y uses the substantive itself) See his Prose- W. 1, 226. 
edit. Amst. * A foul disfigurement and burden.” Again, p. 293. * Diyfi- 
wurement of badly.” “Topp. 

Ver. 75. But boust themselres Sc. Ve certainly alludes to that fine 
satire ina dialogue of Plutarch, Opp. Tom. ii, Franeot, fol. 1620. p. 985, 
where some of Ulysses's companions, disgusted with the vices and vanities 
of human life, refuse to be restored by Ciree into the shape of men. 

" Jos. WaARTON. 

Or, perhaps, to J. Baptista Gelli’s [talian Didogues called Circe, formed 
on Phitarelys plan. T. Warton. ; ; 

Dr. Newton observes, that there is a remarkable difference in the trans- 
formations wrought: by Circe, and those by her son Comus : In Homer, 
the persuns are entirely changed, their mind alone remaining as It was 
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And all their friends and native home forget, 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual stye. 

Therefore when any, favour’d of high Jove, 

Chances to pass through this adventurous glade, 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star s0 


before, Odyss. x. 239: But here, only their head or countenance is changed ; 
and for a very good reason, because they were to appear upon the stage, 
which they might do in masks: In Homer, too, they are sorry for the 
exchange, v. 24): But here, the allegory is finely improved, and. they 
have no notion of their dishzurement: This improvement upon Homer 
micht still be copied from Homer, who asertbes much the same effect to 
the herb Zotos. Odyss. ix. 94, which whoever tasted, “ forgot: his friends 
and native home.” 

After all, Milton perhaps remembered Plato, where he alludes to the 
intoxicating power of the herb and tu the wretched situation of the Lete- 
phagi, in that striking description of profligate youths, who, immersed in 
pleasure, not only refuse to hear the advice of triends, * but boast then- 
selres more comely than before: Wai ryy jeu ALAQ, HATOLOTHTA (ONO! 
MAZONTES. wHormy cS arinwe Orsi were De Repub. lity. vit. Platon. 
Opp. edit. Serran. Tom. ii. p. 560. Town. 

Ver. 76. And all their friends and native home forget.) Astolpho thus 
describes his situation, when he was enchanted by Alcina, Ord. Far. C. vi. 
st. 47. 

6 Ne di Francia, neé d° altro mi remembra.” Topp. 

Ver. 77. To roll with pleasure ina sensual stved | Milton applies the 
same fable, in the same language, to Tiberius, Par. Reg. Be tv. 100, 
* Exped this monster from his throne, 

* Now made astye” PT. Wartos. 
But Milton here remembered B. Jonsois Masque, Pleasure reconciled 
to Virtue, in which Herenles thus addresses Comus and his crew ; 
“ Burdens, and shames of Nature, perish, die! 
* (For vet vou never liv'd. but in the stir 
* Of Vice hare wallne'd, and ia that saris strife 
“ Been buried under the offence of Hite." ‘Topp. 

Ver. 18. Therefore when any, farour'd af hich Jore, 

Chances ta pass through this adventurous glade,| The Spirit 
in Comus is the Satyr in Fletchers Fucthfal Shepherdess. Weis sent by 
Pan to guide shepherds passing through a forest by moonlight, and to 
protect innocence in distress. A. TLS. i. vol. di, pp. 145, ; 

“ But tomy charge. Were must [stay 
“ To sce what mortals lose their way, 
“ And, by a false fire, seeming bright, 
“ Train them in, and set them right : 
“ Then must I watch ifany he 
“ Forcing of a Chastity ; 
“If J find it, then in hast 
“T give my wreathed horn a blast, 
“* And the Faeries all will run, &e." 
See also above, v.18. Where our Spirit says, “ But to my task.” 
. ue T. Wagtos. 
Ver. 80. Swift us the sparkle Of a glancing star) There are tow finer 
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I shoot from heaven, to give him safe convoy, 

As now I do: But first I must put off 

These my sky-robes spun out of Iris’ woof, 

And take the weeds and likeness of a swain 

That to the service of this house belongs, 85 
Who with his soft pipe, and smooth-dittied song, 

Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 


comparisons that hie in so small a eompass. The Angel Michael thus 
descends in “Tasso, Sfedla cader, Sc. Co ix. 62. Milton has repeated the 
thought in Par. Lost, Bo iv. 596. where the additional or consequential 
circuinstanees heighten and dhustrate the shooting star, and therefore con- 
tribute te convey a stranger Imace of the descent of Uriel. But the poet 
there speaks > and. tn this address of Che Spirit, any adjunctive digressions 
of that hind would have been noproper and without effeet. I know not, 
that the idea of the rapid and dazchus descent of a celestial being is 
intended te be apressed on Tomer’s comparison of the descent of Mi- 
nerva. applied by the commentators to this passage of Cumus. See Il. iv. 
74. The star, to which Minerva is compared, emits sparkles, but is) sta- 
tionary; it doe. not tall trom its place. Tris a bright portentous meteor, 
alarming the workd. And its sparkles, which are only accompaniments, 
are het seintrodaced as to form the ground of similitude.  Shakspeare 
hats the same theavht. but with amore complicated allusion, in Venus and 
Adonis, edit. Loy6. Siznat, Coin. Et is where Adonis suddenly starts from 
Venus in the night. 

* Looke how a bright star shoofeth from the skie, 

So elides he in the muht trom Venus’ eve” 
Compare Par, Reg. Boiv. 81a. PL Wares, 

Compare also G. Fletcher's Christ's Viet. i. 72. 
“ Whoen. dike the stars, the singing angels shot 
8 To earth” Toun., 


Ver, 83.0 spire ont fh Tris woot) So our author of 
the Archanzel’s inlitary robes Mar. Lest, Bo oxi, 244.“ Jris had dipt the 
woof” Mr. Steevens sugvests. that the vulgar phrase Zrish stiteh is a cor- 
ruption from Jr. Milton has trequent allusions to the colours of the rain- 
bow. Diruth and Justice are not only orbed ino a rainbow, but are appa- 
relled in its ealours, Ode on Naties sto xv. T. Warton, 

Ver St. fied take the reontsand Lkearss of a swain So) Tonry Lawes, 
the musician, whe acted the partof the Spire. See the Preliminary Notes 
on tas Porm. “Toun., 

Ver s7. Well kines to still the wild winds when they roar, 

And hush the wartag woods) Lawes himself. no bad poet, in 
“OM Pastorall Hlegie to the memoric of his brother William,” apphes the 
same compliment to his brother's ninsival skill. 
be Weep, shepherd siwaines ! 
* For him that was the glorie of your plaines, 
* He could allay the muriurs of the wind ; 
* He could appease 
© The sullen sens, 
« And calate the fury of the mind.” 
This is printed among * Crore Ps «nates pud mite Musick, Sc. By Henry and 
William Lawes, &e. Lond. 1648." dtu. Tt is to this book, that Milton's 
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And hush the waving woods; nor of less fuith, 

And in this office of his mountain watch 

Likeliest, and nearest to the present aid 90 
Of this occasion. But I hear the tread 

Of hateful steps; I must be viewless now. 


Comus enters with a charming red in one hand, his 
glass in the other; with him a rout of monsters, 
headed like sundry sorts of wild beasts *, but other- 
wise like men and women, their apparel qlistering ; 


Sonnet to Henry Lawes is prefixed. T have before mentioned Lawes's 
verses prefixed to Cartwright's Poems. Lawes wrote a poem in praise of 
Dr. Wason, King Charles's favourite lutenist, and musick-professor at 
Oxford, prefixed to Wilson's * Psaltertum Carolinum, the devotions of his 
sacred Majestie, &c.” fol. 1657. T. Warton. 

Wilson had also paid a poetical compliment to Lawes, on his publish- 
ing his “ Second Book of Ayres,” in 1655, Of Lawes's poetical Talents 
see a specimen, in the Preliminary Notes on this Poem. Lawes is compli- 
mented in a similar manner by J. Harinyton, in his verses prefixed to the 
Choice Psalmes : 

“ To chaine wilde windes, calme raging seas, Ke.” 
And by J. Phillips, in his Verses on Lawes's Ist 2B. of Ayres: 

“ To tame the wildest beasts, to stl the winds, &c." 
Compare Sylvester, of Jubal, Du Bart. ed. sup. p. 231. 
————— * frames the melodious lute, 

* That makes iwcouds hearken, and the waudles be mute * 
Of this most beautiful passage in Comms before us, Gray and Pope have 
availed themselves; the former in his Justallation Ode, st. viniws the latter 
in his third Pastoral, v. 41., and in his thirteenth Jltad, v.20. ‘Toop. 

Ver. 92. ———————_ 1 must be viewless now The epithet rewless 
occurs in the Ode on the Passion. st. viii. and in Par. Lost, Be ii. STs. 
Shakspeare has © the riewless winds.” Mr. Bowl observes, that the 
Spirit s conduct here much resembles that of Oberon in the Alidsun, 
Night's Dream. 

“* But who comes here? [am invisible. 
“ And I will overhear their conterenve.” T. Warton. 

* headed like sundry sorts of wild tent.) Sach is the erew, subser- 
vient to the enchantress Aleing, in Orl. Jur. Vi. vi. +t. G), which Harine- 
ton describes ° 

“ Of monstrous shape, and ofan vyly hew; 

“ Some looke like dogs, and some like apes in view.” 
Anil, in his briefe Allegorie of the ein edit, 1607, po 406, he again mene 
tions this “monstrous band, of which some haue heads lik dogges, some haue 
countenances and “ida da Of aps, soule are armed with protiges, with forkes, 
with houkes, with roches, (all out of the kitehen ofall which, what ether 
meaning can be gathered but this; that wlenes, and slouth, and the not 
betaking ones selfe to some honest trauell, causeth men to proue drunk - 
ards, gluttons, &c.” See also the note on v.653. ‘Topp. 
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they come tn making a riotous and unruly noise, 
with torches in thetr hands. 


Comus. 


Tur star, that bids the shepherd fold, 
Now the top of heaven doth hold ; 
And the gilded car of day 95 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantick stream ; 
And the slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 
Pacing toward the other goal 100 
Of his channber m the Fast. 
Meanwhile welcome Joy, and Feast, 
Midnight Shout, and Revelry, 
Tipsy Dance, and Jollity. 


Ver. 93, The star, that bids the shepherd fold.) Collins, in his beautiful 
Ode to Evening, introduces this pastoral notation of time, avcomnpanied 
with the most romantick and delightful imagery: 

——" When tay folding-star arising shows 
© His paly cirelet, at his warning lamp 
© The fragrant Hours and Elves 
* Who slept im buds the day, 
* And many a Nvinph, who wreaths her brows with sedyre, 
* And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 
©The pensive Pleasures sweet. 
“ Prepare (ay shadowy car” 
But we must also reter to Virgil, Bel vic 85. © Cogere donee oves sta- 
bulis, &e."” “Torn. 
Ver. 95. And the gilded esr of dav? Petrarch, Son. 187. Pi. 
© Quando ‘l sed barna in mar 0 aurate carro.” 
The sun's * gurato carro” is alsa phrase in Rime del Rinaldi, Venet. 1803, 
p Wh Chaucer, Zest of Creseude, v. 208, bas * Phebus’ goldin carte.” 
Topp. 


Ver. 96. His glowing axle doth allay 
Jn the steep Atlantick stream ;5 The glowing axle resembles 
an expression of Petrarch, Caras. v. Pot. 
"Come ‘Db sad valge de tafiammate ruvte, 
* Por dar luego alla notte.” 
Perhaps the text is an allusion to the opinion of the ancients, that the 
vetting of the sun the Adantick Ocean was accompanied with a noise, as 
of the sea hissing. See duvenal, Auf, xiv. 280. 
* Audiet Mereuleo strudentem yrurgite solem.” Toop. 
Ver. 100. Pacing toward the other poal 
Of his chamber in the East.) uv allusion to the same metaphors 
employed by the Psalmist, Ps. xix.5. 0% The sun asa bridegroom cometh out 
of hia chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man fo runa race.” Newton, 
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Braid your locks with rosy twine, 105 


Dropping odours, dropping wine. 

Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And Advice with scrupulous head. 

Strict Age and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws, in slumber lie. 

We, that are of purer fire, 

Imitate the starry quire, 

Who, in their nightly watchful spheres, 
Lead in swift round the months and years. 
The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 115 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move ; 


hia 


Ver. 107. Rigour now is gone to bed, 
And Adrice with scrupulous head, &.) Much in the strain 


of Sidney, Englands Helicon, p. 1. edit. 1600. 
* Night hath clos'd all in ber cloake, 
“ Twinkling stars loue-thoughts prouoke ; 
“ Daunger hence good care doth keepe, 
“ Tealousie itself doth sdeepe.” 


Compare also Spenser's Astrophel : 
“Your merry elee is now dee? all aber.” 
Again, in December: Delight is dail abled” Tl. Woanros. 
Ver. 108. And Advice with serumious head The mats ript reading, 
© And guick Law. is the best. [tis net the essential ateriubate atl deferer 


to be scrupulous: but itis of Quek Lar, or Watchful Law, ts a se. 
Wargratas. 


It was, however, in character for Comus to eall ddrice acrupulous, Wt 
was his business to depreciate, or ridicule, Adeice, at the expence of trudh 
and propriety. T. Waxtos. 

Ver. 109. Sererity,) There isan earlier use of this word in the 
same simnification. See Damel’s Compl. Deuatnm. ot. BG. en YHOO), fol, 
CPL Wanres. 





* Titles that cold Seueritie lath found 
Ver. 110. ee saws. Nuws, sayings, inaxime.  Shak- 
speare, As you like it, A. i. S. ix. 
© Full of wise sais.” Newton. 
v . ~ , . 

_Ver. V3. wert ificl theres; Se. in the (dr 
Natic. v. 21. And all the spangled host keep watch in order bright.” Sow 
also Fae. Lrercise, vy. 40. ° The spheres aff watchful fire Cs Mpare 
Baruch, iii. 34.“ The stars shined in their watches.” And Diecdas. ada. 
10. ‘Town. 

Ver. 116. 
rice, or Moorish dance, was first brought inte Enghool, ae Ptuke it, in 
Edward the third's time. when John of Gaunt returned from Spain, where 
he had twen to assist his father-in-law, Peter hing of Castile, aptantort 
Henry the Bastard. Perce. 

In the Morgante Maggiore of Vulei, we have ¢ Kalli alla moresea,” 
which he gives to the age of Charlemagne, Cant. iv. 92. ‘T. Wawton. 


omen an wurering worries more; Phe Afor- 
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And, on the tawny sands and shelves, 

Trip the pert faeries and the dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook and fountain-brim, 

The Wood-Nymphs, deck’d with daisies trim, 120 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep ; 

What hath Night to do with Sleep 7 

Night hath better sweets to prove ; 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 


Ver. 119. By dinpled brook} Shenstone has adopted this picturesque 
expression. Ode, Rural Elegance. 
* Forego a court's alluring pale 
“ For dimpled brook and leaty grove.” 
Thomson has * dimpled pool,” Spring, v. 173. and “dimpled water,” Ib. 
v. 425. See also Browne's Brit, Past. B. ii. S$. v. ed. 1613. p. 114. 
“ And every river with vnvsual pride 
“ And dimpled cheeky rowles sleeping to the tyde.” Topp. 
Thid, fountain-brim,} This was the pastoral language of 
Milton's age. So Drayton, Bar. W. vi. 36. 
“Sporting with Uebe by a fountaine brim.” 

And see Warner's Albion's England, B. ix. 46. We meet with ocean- 

bron in Par, Lost, Biv. 140. In the Farrie Queene, brim is simply used 

for shore, voix. 35. “* ‘Towards the western brim began to draw.” And 

situply fur dunk, in Drayton's Q. of Cynth. vol. ii. p. 662. 

“ At lenuth Don a fountaine lit 
“Whos bron with pinks was planted.” 

The same suthor has * broad-broancd Orelianas” Polyolb. S. xix. vol. iii. 
. 1037. Amd Shakspeare, Tray. Aciv Soo Phonted and twiled brims” 
‘leteher, S Where the gravel from the dria” Faith, Shep. ALi. So. 

vol iii. p. bod. Phe sane writer has a stigular use of the word in thts 

sense, dbul. A. iv. Soi. pe 16a, 
enn en underneath the oran 
“ON sailing pines that ede yeu mountain in.” 

With an obvious meaning. Qur author bas a still more peculiar use of 

the won, vet in the same sense, in his 2'redatiead Eqiscopacy. * This 

cited place lies upon the very brem of another corruption.” Prose Works, 
vol. i335. Many other instances might be brought from Drayton, Browne, 

Spenser, Ke. One of fav Pesan for SON socmnuch of this werd, will 

appear in the Note on v. 224." May thy brimmed waves tor this.” 

LT. Wartos. 

Ver. 121. Their merry wakes aud pastimes keeps] Alluding to country 
trakes, which were celebrated with nightly dances. Milton often adverts 
to rustich festirities, “Thus atv. 174, there seems an allusion to (he custom 

of Harrest-hame. Sev also 2) ldegro, vo 87, and Comus again, v. 959. 

‘Topp. 
Ver. 124. Venus now wakes, aud wakens Loce.j Milton perhaps remem- 
bered his fuvourite poet's allusion ta the woddess. See the Zd/ippolytus of 

Euripides, v. 106. 

Qeceig po duraces NYRTI OAV MAXTOR Seow, 
Compare also Spenser, Brit, ida. C. ii, st. 3. Naktis Love's ea 
OND. 
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Come, let us our riglets begin ; 195 
Tis only day-light that makes sin, 
Which these dun shades will ne’er report. — 
Hail, goddess of nocturnal sport, 
Dark-veil’d Cotytto! to whom the secret flame 
Of midnight torches burns; mysterious dame, 130 
That ne’er art call’d but when the dragon woom 
Of Stygian darkness spets her thickest gloom, 
And makes one blot of all the air ; 


Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 
Wherein thou rid’st with Hecat’, and befriend 135 


Us thy vow’d priests, till utmost end 


Ver. 125. Come, let us our rights begin;] Fenton, I believe, first al- 
tered rights to rites. He has been followed by Doctor Newton and by 
Mr. Warton in his first edition. But in Mr. Warton’s second edition the 
original reading is restored. ‘Tickell reads rights. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 127. —————. dun shades] So, in Fairfax’s Tasso, ed. 1600, B. ix. 


st. 62. 
“ The horrid darknes, and the shadowes dunne.” Topp. 

Ver. 129. Dark-veil’d Cotytto!] The goddess of wantonness. See Le- 
land’s Advant. and Necess. of Christian Revelation, vol. i. p. 173, 8vo. 
Dr. Newton observes, that “she was originally a strumpet, and had mid- 
night sacrifices at Athens, and is therefore very properly said to be dark- 
veiled.” Her rites were termed Cotyttia, and her priests Bapte. See 
Juvenal, Sat. ii. v.91. Davies gives a long description of Cotitto in his 
Scourge of Folly, 1611. p. 89. Milton makes her the companion of 
Hecate, the patroness of enchantments, to whom Comus and his crew, 
v. 535. “do abhorred rites:” her mysteries requiring the veil of that 
darkness, over which Hecate presided. Topp. 

Ver. 132. ———— spets her thickest gloom,] Tickell first changed 
the old word spets to spits, which Fenton and Doctor Newton have adopted. 
Mr. Warton restored the original reading, and at the same time observed, 
that Drayton uses spetteth without a familiar or low sense, Bar. W. ii. 35. 
of an exhalation or cloud: “ Spetteth his lightning forth outrageouslie :” 
and that Spenser has “ Fire-spetting torze," Faer. Qu. ii. vii. 8, which is 
not correct, the original reading being “ fire-spitting.”. Mr. Dunster, 
however, in his Considerations on Milton's early reading, 1800, p. 90, re- 
marks, that spet for spit is very common with Sylvester; and more espe- 
cially respecting dragons, and all the serpent kind: He cites the following 
apposite line from Du Bart. 1621, p.60. “ Maugre the deluge that Rome's 

dragon spet ;” and other instances from pp. 62, and 356. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 133. And makes one blot] So, in one of Shakspeare's Sonnets, 
* When clouds do blot the heaven.” ‘Topp. 

Ver. 134. Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 

Wherein thou rid'st with Hecat’,} So, in Par. Lost, B. ii. 
929. of Satan, who 
* As in a cloudy chatr, ascending rides 
“ Audacious.” Topp. 
Ver. 135. ———————- Hecat’,]  Hecute is here used as a dissyllable 
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Of all thy dues be done, and none left out ; 

Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 

The nice Morn, on the Indian steep 

From her cabin’d loop-hole peep, 140 
And to the tell-tale sun descry 

Our conceal’d solemnity. — 


as it is in the Mids. N. Dr. Act and Sc. ult. and in Macbeth, A. ii. S. i. 
and A. in. S. v. where Mr. Malone observes that “ Marlowe, though a 
scholar, has likewise used the word Hecate as a dissylable, in Dr. Faustus : 
“‘ Plutoe’s blow fire, and ZZecat’s tree.” The same may he said of Jonson, 
Sad Shepherd, A. ii. 8, iii. 
“ that very night 

“ We carth’d her in the shades, when our dame Hecat’ 

“ Made it her gaing night over the kirk-yard.” 
Where, by the way, it may be mentioned, that Muaudlin the witch (who 
is the speaker) calls Hecate the mistress of witches, “ ocr DAME Hecate,” 
which has escaped the notice ot Mr. Steevens and Mr. Tollet, in their re- 
marks on Shakspeare’s being censured for introducing J/ecate among the 
vulgar witches. See Steevens'’s Shaks. vol. vii. p. 490. ed. 1793. In the 
Camb. MS. Milton observes the legitimate pronunciation of Hecate. See 
ilso v. 535. 





“ Doing abhorred rites to Hecaté.” Town. 

Ver. 188. Ere the blabbing eastern scout,] Shakspeare, K: Hen. VI. 
P. ii. A. iv. S. 1. 

“ The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day.” Topp. 

Ver. 139. nice} A finely chosen epithet, expressing at once curious 
and squeamish. urn. 

Ibid. —————— on the Indian steep] Dante, Purgatorio, C. ix. 2. 
“Al balzo d'Oriente.” Topp. 

Ver. 140. From her cabin'd loop-hole peep,] Compare Pulci, Morg- 
M. C. vi. 2. % Era il sol al baleon WV oriente &e.” The morning peeping 
from the East is an expression, of which our elder poets appear to fave 
been fond. Dr. Newton brings an instance from Fletcher's Faith. Shep- 
herdess, A. v. Soi. © See the blushing morn doth peepe, &e." Mr. Bowle, 
from Drayton, Mus. Elys. ed. 1630. p. 22. ° The sue out of the east 
doth peepe.” "To these may be added Spenser, Fuer, Qu. iv. v. 45, Fairfax, 
Tasso, od. 1600, Be ix. st. 74, The Mirrour for Magistrates, ed. 1610. 
p. 730, Sylvester, Du Bartas, ed. tol. 1621, p. 541, and P. Fletcher, still 
more to the point, in his 2sc. Eelogues, 1633, p. 43, of the morning: 
“Out of her window close she blushing peeps.” Gray has adopted this 
vld expression in his Elegy : 

“Ott have we seen him at the peep of dawn.” Tonp. 

Ver. 141. the tell-tale sun} The epithet has been said to allude 
to the fable of the Sun's discovering Mars and Venus, and felling tales to 
Vulcan, Odyss. viii, 302. But see rather Brit. Ida, 1628. C. i. st. 3. 

“ "Phe thiek-lock’d boughs shut out the tell-tale sun, 

* For Venus hated his adl-blabbing light.” 
And Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece. * Make me not object to the lell-tale 
day.” Habington also, Custara, vd. 1635, p. 45. * The busie tell-tale 
day.” ‘Town. 

VOL, Iv. 
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Come, knit hands, and beat the ground, 
In a light fantastick round. 


THE MEASURE. 


Break off, break off, I feel the different pace 145 
Of some chaste footing near about this ground. 
Run to your shrouds, within these brakes and trees ; 


Ver. 143. Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In alight fantastick round.] Compare Fletcher's Faith. Shep. 


A. i. §. i. 

“ Arm in arm 

“ Tread we softly in a round: 

“ While the hollow neighbouring ground, &c.” 


And Jonson, in his Masques. 


‘ In motions swift and meet 
“ The happy ground to beat.” 'T. Warton. 


See also Hor. Od. I. xxxvii. 1. And Sir John Davies, in his Orchestra, 
edit. 1596, st. 75. 





“ the Graces painted are 

“ With hand in hand dancing an endless round ; ——~ 

“ With equal foot they beat the flowery ground.” 
I must observe, that in a Song in the Comedy of Wily Beguiled, 1606, the 
Graces are also thus described : | 

“ The Graces, linking hand in hand, 

“In love have Anit a glorious band,” 
Compare Par. Lost, B. iv. 266. “ Universal Pan, knit with the Graces and 
the Hours in dance.” The plate in D'Einbry’s Tableaux de Philostrate, 
1615, represents part of Comus's crew with knit hands, dancing in a round. 
It is a midnight scene: Ata table several are feasting: A band of musick 
in a gallery. Comus is in the front, with a torch in one hand, and a spear 
in the other; he appears to be intoxicated. Topp. 

Ver. 144. A dance is here begun, called The Measure; which the ma- 
gician almost as soon breaks off, on perceiving the approach of some chaste 
footing, from a sagacity appropriated to his character. T. Warton. 

A measure is said to have been a court dunce of a stately turn; but 
sometimes to have expressed dances in general. A round is thus defined 
in Barret’s Alvearie, 1580. “ When men daunce and sing, taking hands 
round.” But the most curious and lively description of the measure, and 
the round, is given in a series of fifteen lines, in biowid's Britunnia’s Pus- 
torals, B. i. S. iii. ed. 1613, p. 55. Topp. 

Ver. 147. shrouds,] To your recesses, harbours, hiding-places, &c. 
So, in the Hymn Nativ. v.218. “ Nought but profoundest hell can be his 
shroud.” And see Par. Lost, B. x. 1068. We have the verb, Par. Reg. 
B. iv. 419. And below in Comus, v. 316. where the line is written in the 
manuscript, “ Within these shroudie limits.” Whence we are led to sus- 
pect, that our author, in some of these instances, has an equivocal refer- 
ence to shrouds in the sense of the branches of a tree, now often used. 
And a tree, when lopped, is said to be shrouded. Compare Chaucer, 


Rom. R. vy. 54.'— 
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Our number may affright : Some virgin sure 

(For so I can distinguish by mine art) 

Benighted in these woods. Now to my charms, 150 
And to my wily trains; I shall ere long 

Be well-stock’d with as fair a herd as graz’d 

About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl 

My dazzling spells into the spungy air, 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 155 
And give it false presentments, lest the place 


“‘ For there is neither buske nor hay 
“In May, that it nill shrouded bene 
* And it with new leves wrene.” T. Warton. 
See Jonson’s Masque, Pleasure reconciled to Virtue, where Hercules 
thus addresses Comus and his crew ; 
* But here must be no shelter, nor no shrowd 
“ For such: Sink grove, or vanish into cloud.” Topp. 


Ver. 154. Afy dazzling spells] Fletcher, Faith. Shep. A. iii. S. i. vol. 

i. p. 150: 

“ T strew these herbs to purge the air: 

“ Let your odour drive from hence 

“ All mists that dazzle sense, &c.” 
Again, in the same play, if I remember right, 

“ There is another charm, whose power will free 

“ ‘The dazzled sense.” 
Adam says, that in his conversation with the angel, his earthly nature was 
overpowerd by the heavenly, and, as with an object that excels the sense, 
“ dazzled and spent,” Par. Lost, B. vin. 457. T. Warton. 


Ver. 154. —————— spungy] Milton availed himself of Shakspeare’s 
epithet in Cymbeline, “ The spungy South.” STEEVENs. 

The epithet is here applied with peculiar effect, signifying that the air 
absorbs and retains the spells, at the command of the magician. “ Auster’s 
spungie thirst” ovcurs in Sylvester, Du Burt. 1621, p. 320. Topp. 

Ver. 155. to cheat the eve with blear illusion.] In our author's 
Reformation, &e. © If our understanding have a film of’ ignorance over 
it, or be blear with gazing on other false glisterings, &c.” Pr. W.1. 12. 
But blear-eyed is a common and well-known phrase. T. Warton. 

To blear the eye was formerly a phrase that signified to deceive. See 
Songs and Sonnets of uncertain Authours, first printed in 1557, reprinted 
in 8vo. 1717. “ An old Lover to a young Gentlewoman.” p. 248. 


“ Ye are too yonge to bring me in, 

* And I too old to gape for flies ; 

“| have too long a lover been, 

“ Tf such yonge babes should dbleare mine eyes.” 


So Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew, A. vy. S.i. _“ While counterfeit sup- 
poses blear’d thine eyne.” And Sylvester, Du Bartas, ed. fol. 1621. 
p- 175. “ Blind Error had not blear'd his eyes.” 

The same phrase is in the Italian: “ Abbagliare gli occhi dello intelletto.” 
See Vocab. Della Crusca. Topp. 
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And my quaint habits breed astonishment, 

And put the damsel to suspicious flight ; 

Which must not be, for that’s against my course : 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 160 
And well-plac’d words of glozing courtesy 

Baited with reasons not unplausible, 

Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 

And hug him into snares. When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magick dust, 165 
I shall appear some harmless villager, 


Ver. 157. And my quaint habits breed &e.] That is, my strange 
habits, as Mr. Warton has observed: 1m which sense, guaint is often used 
by Spenser. But Milton here illustrates himself in the Preface to his 
Hist. of Moscovia: “ Long stories of absurd superstitions, ceremonies, 
quaint habits, &c.”  Tovn. 

Ver. 161, —-————— glozing] Flattering, deceitful. As in 
Par. Lost, B. iii. 93.“ Glozing lies” Perhaps from Spenser, Faer. Qu. 
iii. viii. 14. “ Could well his glozing speeches frame.” See Marlow’s 
Edward Second, “ The glozing head of thy base minion thrown.” Reed's 
Old Pl. ii. 317. And Lilly’s Alerander and Campaspe, “ Not to gloze 
with your tongue.” A. iii. 8.3. Compare Apol. Smectymn. § viii. “ In- 
mediately he falls to glozing, Kc.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 162. Baited, &¢.] So, in Sams. Agon. 1066. “The bait of 
honied words.” ‘The same metaphor is used by Spenser, Faer. Qu. iii. 


x. 6 











“ with commune specch, 
“ He courted her, yet buited every word.” Topp. 

Ver. 163. Wind me] Tickell and Fenton read “ Win me.” Tonson’s 
edition of 1713 reads the same; but that of 1705 has the genuine reading 
“ Wind me.” Possibly the corruption might be intended as an emenda- 
tion, agreeable to Par. Lost, B. ix. 734. 

“his words, replete with guile, 
“ Into her heart too easy entrance won.” Topp. 

Ver. 164. When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magich dust,| This refers to a 
previous line, “ my powder'd spells,” v. 154. But powder'd was after- 
wards altered into the present reading duzzling. When a poet corrects, 
he is apt to forget and destroy his original train of thought. T. Warton. 

Ver. 166. I shall appear some harmless villager,] Compare Tasso, 
Gier. Lib. C. xiv. st. 55. 

“ Non lunge un sagacissimo valetto 
‘ Pose, di panni pastorai vestito.” Topp. 
Ibid. 7 shall appear some harmless villager, 
Whom thrift &c.] So stands the context in the editions 1637 and 
1645; but thus in the edition 1673, and in those of Tongon. 
“ T shall appear some harmless villager, 
“ And heaton if I may, her business here. 
“ But here she comes, I fairly step aside.” 
Where, beside the transposition, the line, Whom thrift &c. is omitted. 
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Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. 
But here she comes; I fairly step aside, 
And hearken, if I may, her business here. 


The Lady enters. 


This way the noise was, if mine ear be true, 170 
My best guide now: Methought it was the sound 

Of riot and ill-manag’d merriment, 

Such as the jocund flute, or gamesome pipe, 

Stirs up among the loose unletter’d hinds ; 

When for their teeming flocks, and granges full, 175 
In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 

And thank the gods amiss. I should be loth 

To meet the rudeness, and swill’d insolence, 

Of such late wassailers; yet O! where else 


Tickell, however, has followed the two first editions, with the emendation 
of “ her business fear.” and with no comma after may, according to the 
table of Errata in 1673. Fenton copies Tickell. T. Warton. 

In Tonson’s edition of 1713 the reading is precisely the same as 
Tickell’s. ‘Tickell’s edition was published in 1720.) Dr. Dalton and 
Mr. Colman have followed this reading. Compare Spenser, Shep. Cal. 
Decemb. v.17. “ Tearken a while the rurall song, &e.” Topp. 

Ver. 168. Fairly] That is, softly. Hvrp. 

Fair and softly, were two words which went together, signifying gently. 
The corpse of Richard the second was conveyed in a litter through Lon- 
don, “ faire and softly,” Froissart, P. i. ch. 249. T. Warton. 

Ver. 178. To meet the rudeness, and swill'd insolence, 

Of such late wassailers;] In some parts of England, espe- 
cially in the West, it is still customary for a company of mummers, in the 
evening of the Christmas-holidays, to go about carousing from house to 
house, who are called the wassailers. To much the same purpose says 
Fletcher, Faith. Shep. A. v. 8.1. 

“ The woods, or some near town, 

“ That is a neighbour to the bordering down, 

“ Hath drawn them thither, “bout some lusty sport, 

“ Or spiced wassel-boul, to which resort 

“ All the young men and maids of many 2 cote, 

“ Whilst the trim minstrel] strikes his merry note.” 
Selden mentions the “ yearlie was-haile in the country on the vigil of the 
new year,” Notes on Polyolb. 8. ix. vol. iii, p. 888. Compare Love's Lab. 
Lost, A. v. S. ii. 

“ He is wit's pedlar, and retails his wares 

“ At wakes, and wassels, meetings, markets, fairs.” 
And Jonson, of a rural feast in the Hall of Sir Wroth, For. li. iii. “ The 
jolly Wassal walks the often round.” Tn Macbeth, “ Wine, and wassel,” 
mean, in general terms, feasting and drunkenness. A. i. S. vil. Jonson 
personifies Wassel, “ her page bearing a brown bowl,” Masques, vol. vi. 3. 

a3 
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Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 180 
In the blind mazes of this tangled wood ? 

My Brothers, when they saw me wearied out 

With this long way, resolving here to lodge 

Under the spreading favour of these pines, 

Stept, as they said, to the next thicket-side, 185 
To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 

As the kind hospitable woods provide. 


In Ant. and Cleop. we have “ lascivious wassels.” See also Hamlet, A. i. 
S. vil. In the text, swil?d insolence is similar to flown with insolence &c. 
Par. Lost, B. i. 502. Read swodn. T, Warton. 

Wassail is derived by Dr. Johnson from the Saxon per hel, Be of good 
health, or, Your health: Whence a drinker was anciently called a was- 
heiler, or a wisher of health. In the text, “ swill'd insolence” is inebriated 
insolence. So, in G. Fletcher’s Chr. Vict. st. 51. 

“ Others within their arbours siilling sat, 

¢ With laughing Bacchus.” 
Anciently a siilboule signified a pot-companion. See Minsheu'’s Guide 
into Tongues, 1627. Topp. 

Ver. 180. Shall I inform my unacquainted fect] Tn the Faithful 
Shepherdess, Amoret wanders through a will wood in the night, but 
under different circumstances, yet not without some apprehensions of 
danger. We have a parallel expression in Sams. Agon. v. 335. 

“ hither hath iuforn’d 
* Your vounger feet.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 181. tangled wood 7] “ They seck the dark, the 
bushy, the tangled forest,” Prose- W. vol. i. p. 18. And see Par. Lost, 
B. iv. 176. T. Warton. 

And, Ode Natir. v. 188. “ The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled 
thickets mourn.” Topp. 

Ver. 184. Under the spreading favour of these pines.) This is like 
Virgil's “ Hospitiis teneat frondentibus arbos,” Georg. iv. 24. An inver- 
sion of the same sort occurs in Cicero, in a Latin version from Saphocles's 
Trachinie, of the Shirt of Nessus. Tuse. Disp. ii. &. 

“ [pse inligatus peste interimor tert.” T. Warton. 
Ver. 186. To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 
As the kind hospitable woods provide.) So Fletcher, Faith. 
Shep. A. i. 8. i. vol. ill, p. 105. Where, says the virgin-shepherdess 
Clorin, 








“ My meat shall be what these wild woods afford 

“ Berries, aud chesnuts, Ke.” 
See also ibid. p. 107, and p. 145. By laying the seene of bis Mask in a 
wild forest, Milton secured to himself a perpetual fund of picturesque 
description, which, resulting from situation, was always at hand. [le was 
not obliged to go out of his way for this striking embellishment: it was 
suggested of necessity by present circumstances. ‘The same happy choice 
of scene supplied Sophocles in Philoctetes, Shakspeare in As you Like it, 
and Fletcher in the Faithful Shepherdess, with frequent and even un- 
avoidable opportunities of rural delineation, and that. of the most romantick 
kind. But Milton has had additional advantages : his forest is not only 
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They left me then, when the gray-hooded Even, 

Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weed, 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebus’ wain. 190 
But where they are, and why they came not back, 

Is now the labour of my thoughts ; ’tis likeliest 

They had engag’d their wandering steps too far ; 

And envious darkness, ere they could return, 


the residence of a magician, but is exhibited under the gloom of midnight. 
Fletcher, however, to whom Milton is confessedly indebted, avails himself 
of the latter circumstance. T. Warton. 

Ver. 188. —————— when the gray-hooded Even, 

Like a sad votarist. &c.] Milton, notwithstanding his abhor- 
rence of every thing that related to superstition, often dresses his imaginary 
beings in the habits of popery. But poetry is of all religions : and poper 
is a very poetical one. In Par. Reg. the morning “ comes forth wit 
pilgrim steps in amice gray,” 1B. iv. 426. This is what is called graius 
amictus, in the Roman ritual. Milton's Afelancholy 1s a pensive Nun. A 
votarist is one who had made a religious vow, here perhaps for a pilgrim- 
age, being in palmer's weeds, Leland says, that Ela countess of Warwick 
was buried in Oseney Abbey, her image in “ the habite of a rowes,” that 
is, a Nun, Jtin. vol. it. 19. TP. Warton. 

I subjoin Mr. Mason’s beautiful illustration of the word in his Elfrida, 
where the Lady says, 

—_$_—__——_—_—_————- “why am I 
“ Here shrouded up, like the pale rotarist, 
“ Who knows no visitant, save the lone owl, 
* That leaves his ivy-crested battlements, 
* And sails on slow wing through the cloyster'd iles, 
* Listening her saintly orisons.” Topp. 

Ver. 189. ——————————- palmer’s weed,] Spenser, Faer. Qu. ii. 1. 
52. “© I wrapt myself in palmer's weed” NEWTON. 

Guy, disguised like a pilgrim, when about to engage Colbrond the 
giant, “ puts off his padmer's weed.” Drayton, Polyolb. Song xii. vol. iii. 
p. 398. ‘T. Warron. 

The palmer's weed is explained in Drayton's Polyolb. S. xii. p. 198. 
ed. 1622. 

“ Timself, a palmer poore, nn homely russet clad.” Topp. 

Ver. 193. ————————- their wandering steps] So, in those beautiful 

and impressive lines, which close the Paradise Lost : 
“ They hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
“ Through Eden took their solitary way.” 
And thus Spenser, Faer. Qu. i. x. 34. 
“his weaker wandring steps to guide, 
An ancient matron she to her does call." Topp. 
Ver. 194. And envious darkness,] Juliet well applies the same expres- 
sive epithet to approaching light, Rom. and Jul. 
“ Jook, look what envious streaks 
“ Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east.” 
Compare also Browne, Brit. Past.” B. 2. 8. 4. edit. 1613. “ When envious 
night commands them to be gone.” Topp. 
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Had stole them from me: else, O thievish Night, 195 
Why should’st thou, but for some felonious end, 

In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars, 

That Nature hung in Heaven, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlasting oil, to give due light 

To the misled and lonely traveller ? 200 
This is the place, as well as I may guess, 

Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 

Was rife, and perfect m my listening ear ; 

Yet nought but single darkness do I find. 

What might this be? A thousand fantasies 205 


Begin to throng into my memory, 


Ver. 195. —————__—_—__ 0 thievish Night,] Ph. Fletcher's 
Pisc. Ecl. p. 34. edit. 1633. 
——_—_—__— “ the thievish Night 

“ Steals on the world, and robs our eyes of light.” 

Euripides has “ ctexréy ydp 1» vit, Iphigen. in Taur. v. 1033: But quite 
under another sense. As also Homer, 77. iii. 11. In the present age, in 
which almost every common writer avoids palpable absurdities, at least 
monstrous and unnatural conceits, would Milton have introduced this 
passage, where thierish Night is supposed, Jor sume felonious purpose, to 
shut up the sturs in her dark lantern ? Certainly not. But in the present 
age, correct and rational as it is, had Comus been written, we should not 
perhaps have had some of the greatest beauties of its wild and romantick 
mmagery. T. Warron. 

Compare Cartwright’s Ordinary, Reed’s Old PI. vol. x. p. 259. 

“ See, how the stealing Night 
“ Hath blotted out the light.” 
But Milton’s uncommon expressions, thierish night, felonious end, and 
dark lantern, seem as if resulting from the consideration of circumstances 
peculiar to a subject, that had often employed his pen; I mean the Gun- 
powder-Plot. Sec his fine poem Ju Quintum Norembris, and his four epi- 
grams In Proditionem Bomburdicum. Nor would Milton, J think, have 
used these remarkable phrases, if he had not intended an allusion to the 
history. Mr. Cooper Walker directs me to the exclamation of adriana, 
in the tragedy of that name by Luigi Groto, 1578. 
* O del mio ben nemica, avura notte, 
“ Perche si ratto corri, fuggi, voli, 
“ A sommerger te stessa, ¢ me, nel mare?” Topp. 
Ver. 205. ———————- A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, &c.] Milton had here 
perhaps a remembrance of Shakspeare, King John, A. v. 5S. vil. 
“ With many legions of strange fantasies, 
“ Which, in their throng and press to that last hold, 
“ Confound themselves.” ‘T. Warton. 
See also Burton's beautiful Song, prefixed to his Anat. of Melancholy, st.6. 


“ Methinks I hear, methinks I see 
“ (shosts, goblins, fiends: My phantasie 
“ Presents a thousand ugly shapes.” ‘Topp. 
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Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And aery tongues that syllable men’s names 

On. sands, and shores, and desart wildernesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 210 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 

By a strong siding champion, Conscience.— 

O welcome, pure-ey’d Faith ; white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering Angel, girt with golden wings ; 


Ver. 207. Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And aery tongues, that syllable men’s names 

On sands, and shores, and desart wildernesses.] I remember 
these superstitions, which are here finely applicd, in the ancient Voyages 
of Marco Paolo the Venetian. He is speaking of the vast and perilous 
desart of Lop in Asia. “Cernuntur ct audiuntur in eo, interdiu, et sepius 
noctu, demonum varix illusiones. Unde viatoribus summe cavendum est, 
ne multum ab invicem seipsos dissocient, aut aliquis a tergo sese diutius 
impediat. Alioquin, quamprimum propter montes et calles quispiam 
comitum suorum aspectum perdideret, non facile ad cos perveniet: nam 
audiuntur ibi veces demonum qui solitarie incedentes propriis appellant 
nominibus, voces fingentes illorum quos comitari se putant, ut a recto 
itmere abductos in pernicien deducant.” De Regionib. Oriental. L. i. 
C.xliv. But there is amixture from Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, A. i. 
S.i.p. 108. The shepherdess mentions, among other nocturnal terrours 
in a wood, “Or voices calling me in dead of night.” These fancies, from 
Marco Paolo, are adopted in IHeylin’s Cosmographie ; I am not sure if in 
any of the three editions printed before Cumus appeared. See Lib. iii. 
p. 201. edit. 1652. fol. Sylvester, in Du Bartus, has also the tradition in the 
text, edit. fol. ut supr. p. 274. T. Warton. 

The same fancies are related in Munster's Cosmographia, lib. v. See 
Hist. de Spectris, edit. 1656. p“1T11. See likewise Burton's Anat. of Me- 
lancholy, part i. sect. 11. edit. 1624. p. 43. Milton might here also have 
had in remembrance the marvellous adventure related by Alexander de 
Alexandro, Gen. Dies, lib. ii. cap. ix. which Ieywood, in his Hierarchie of 
Angels, ed. 1635. p. 601, has abridged, as follows: “ A friend of mine of 
approved fidelitie, called Gordianus, travelling with a neighbour towards 
Aretium, they lost their way, and fell into desarts and uninhabited places, 
insomuch that the very solitude bred no small feare. ‘The sunne being set, 
and darknesse growing on, they imagin they heare meu talking ; and 
hasting that way, to enquire of them the readiest path to bring them out 
of that desart, they fixed their eyes upon three strange human shapes, of 
a feareful and unmeasurable stature, &c. who calling and beckoning to 
them both with voice and gesture, and they not daring to approach them, 
they used such undecent skipping and leaping, with such brutish and im- 
modest gestures, that, halfe dead with feare, they were inforeed to take 
them to their heels and runne, till at length they light upon a poore 
countryman’s cottage, in which they were relieved and comforted.” 
Tovp. 

Ver. 208. —————_—--——— syllable] Pronounce distinctly. As in 
Ph. Fletcher's Poet. Misc. p.85.  “ Yet syllabled in tlesh-spell’d charac- 
ters.” ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 214. Thou hovering Angel, girt with golden wings;] Thus, in 
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And thou, unblemish’d form of Chastity ! 215 
I see ye visibly, and now believe 

That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things 1ll 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour unassail’d. 220 
Was I deceiv’d, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

I did not err, there does a sable cloud 


Shakspeare’s Lover's Complaint, Malone's Suppl. i. p. 759.“ Which, 
like a cherubin, above them hover’d.” But hovering is here applied with 
peculiar propriety to the Angel Hope. In sight, on the wing; and if 
not approaching, yet not flying away: Still appearing. Contemplation 
soars on golden wing, Il. Pens. v.52. Mr. Bowle directs us to Ariosto, 
Orl. Fur. C. xiv. st. 880. 

_—___ eo _ “ mosse 

“ Con maggior fretta le dorate penne.” 
And we have that “ golden-winged host,” in the “ Ode on the Death of an 
Infant,” st. ix. T..Warron. 

In Sandys's elegant Paraphrase of the Psalms, 1638, we have, in Psalin 
xviii. “a golden-winged cherubin:” and in Crashaw'’s Sacred Poems, 
edit. Paris, 1652. p. 82. “the golden wings of the bright youth of heauen.” 
And, in his Sospetto d° Herode, st. 13, edit. 1648.“ Heaven's golden- 
winged herald.” Compare also a passage, cited by Mr. Dunster, in his 
Considerations, &c. p. 91, from Sylvester, Du Bart. 1621, p. 241. 

“ T surely know the cherubins do horer 
“ With tlaming wings.” 
And see Spenser, LTymne Hear. Beauty, v. 93. 
—_———. “ those bright cherubins, 
“ Which all with golden wings are overdight.”. Tonn. 

Ver. 215. And thou, unblemish'd form of Chastity! &c.] In the same 

strain, Fletcher's Shepherdess in the soliloquy just cited : 
“ Then, strongest Chastity,, 
“ Be thou my strongest guard, for here I'll dwell 
“In opposition against fate and hell.” 
Unblemish'd forme is applied by May to Rosamond in her virgin state, 
Hen. IT. lib. v. edit. Lond. 1633. 12mo.  “ When that unblemish'd forme, 
so much admir'd.”  ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 221. Was I deceiv'd or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

L did not err, there does &c.| ‘These lines are turned like 
that verse of Ovid, Fast. lib. v. 545. “TF allor? an arma sonant ? non ful- 
limur: arma sonabant.” Hugp. 

See also note on Eleg. v. 5. The repetition, arising from the convic- 
tion and confidence of an unaccusing conscience, is inimitably beautiful. 
When all succour seems to be lost, Heaven unexpectedly presents the 
silver lining of a sable cloud to the virtuous. TJ. Wanton. 

Is there not here a remembrance alsu of Shuakspearc, Zum. and Juliet 9 

“ Lady, by yonder blessed moon, I swear, 
“ That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops.” Town. 
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Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove : 295 
I cannot halloo to my Brothers, but 

Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 

I’ll venture ; for my new-enliven’d spirits 

Prompt me; and they perhaps are not far off. 


SweEET Echo, sweetest Nymph, that liv’st unseen 230 
Within thy aery shell, 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 
And in the violet-embroider’d vale, 


Ver. 225. And casts a gleam &c.} This romantick scene is somewhat 
similar to one in Sydney's Arcadia, 13th edit. p. 111. “Going a little 
aside into the wood, where many times before she had delighted to walk, 
her eyes were saluted with a duft of trees, so close set towether, as, with 
the shade the moon gave through it, might breed a fearful kind of devotion 
to look upon it.” ‘Topp. 

Ver. 226. J cannot halloo to my Brothers, &c.] So the Jailor's 
Daughter in B. and Fletcher, benighted also and alone in a wood, 
whose character affords one of the finest female mad scenes in our 
language, Zwo Noble Ains. A. iii. S. ii. vol. x. p. 55. She is in search of 
Palamon. 

“T cannot halloo, &c.— | have heard 
“ Strange howls this livelong night, &c.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 230. ———————— that lir’st unseen] So Sylvester, Du Bartas, 

p- 1210. ed. ut supr. 
* Babbling Echo, voice of vallies,’ 
* Aierte elfe erempt from view.” Topp. 

Ver. 231. —————  shell.]_ Dr. Dalton, in adapting this mask 
to the stage, has written cell. Cell is also written in the margin of the 
Camb. MS. Drayton, Vonphall, i. p. 28. ed. 1630, might Likewise 
countenance this reading. 

“And Echo oft doth tell 

* Wondrous things from her cell.” 
But Dr. Hurd savs, “the true reading is certainly shell; meaning as 
Dr. Warburton observes, the Aerizon, which, in another place, he calls 
the hollow round of Cynthia's seat, Ode Natir. st.10. That is, the hollow 
circumference of the heavens.” Churchill, in his Rosciad, says of Barry 
the player: “ His voice comes forth like Eeho from her shell." Topp. 

Ver. 233. riolet-embroider'd) This is a beautiful compound 
epithet, and the combination of the two words that compose it, natural 
and easy. Our poet has, in his carly poems, coined [used] many others, 
equally happy and. significant ; such as lore-darting, amber-drepping, 
flowery-kirtled, low-roosted, sanaky-headed, fiery-wheeled, white-handed, 
sin-worn, hume-felt, rushy-fringed, pure-ey'd, tinsel-slipper'd. 

Jos. WaRron. 
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Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well ; 935 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are ? 
O, if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave, 
Tell me but where, 24.0 


Compare Par. Lost, B. iv. 700. 
“ Under foot the riolet, 
“ Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
“ Broider'd the ground.” 
And Browne, Shep. Pipe, Ecl. iv. ed. 1614. 
“ Methinks no April showre 
% Embroider should the ground.” 
The allusion is the same in Lycidus, v. 148. T. Warton. 

G. Wither, in his Emblems, Lond. 1634. B. iii. Ilustr. 25. has “ The 
flou'r-embroydred earth.” And Browne, Brit. Past. B. i. S$.iv. “ The 
various Earth's embrodered gown:” and B. ii. Song ii. the brodred vale.” 
But see Chaucer, Leg. of good Women, v. 119. 

——— “ swete gras, 
“ That was with flouris swete cnbroudid al.” Town. 

Ver. 234. ——————. love-lorn] Deprived of her mate; as lass-lorn 
in the Tempest, A. iv. Soi. T. Warton. 


Ver. 235. Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well;] Compare 
Virgil, Georg. iv. 513. 








eer A NRE PO STEED ws illa 
© Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
4 eae ‘y" 

Integrat, &e.” Topp. 





Ver. 236. a gentle pair] So Fletcher, Faith. 
Shep. A.i. S. i. p. 117. 

“A gentle pair 

“ Have promis'd equal love.” T. Warton. 


Ver. 238. O, if thou hare 
Hid them in some flowery cave,} Were is a seeming inac- 
eurary for the sake of the rhyme. But the sense being hypothetical and 
contingent, we will suppose an ellipsis of shouddest before hare. A verse 
in St. John affords an apposite ‘useration. “Tf thou have borne him 
hence, tell me where thou kast laid him,” xx. 15. We find another in- 
stance below, v. 887. 
“ And bridle in thy headlong wave, 
“ Till thou our summons answer'd have.” 
In the mean time it must be allowed, that thow and you are absolutely 
synonymous. See Bishop Lowth’s Grammar, pp. 67, 74. edit. 1775. 
T. Warton. 
The expression “ if thou have hid,” is correct. It is the proper form of 
the subjunctive mood. Topp. 





Ver. 240. Tell me but where] Mr. Steevens sugyests that part of the 
Address to the Sun, which Southerne has put into the mouth of Oroonoko, 
is evidently copied frum this passage : — 
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Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere! 
So may’st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all Heaven’s harmonies. 


“ Or, if thy sister goddess has preferr’d 
“‘ Her beauty to the skies to be a star, 
“ Oh! tell me where she shines.”. T. Warton. 

We may compare with Milton Gascoigne’s Princelie Pleasures at 
Kenelworth Castle, edit. 1587, A. ii. S. ii. Nichalis soda. 

“ If cuer Eccho sounded at request, 

“To satisfie an vncontented mind ; 

“Then, Eccho, now come helpe me in my quest, 

“ And tel me where [might Zabeta finde ; 

“ Speake, Eccho, speake ; where dwels Zabeta, where #” Topp. 

Ver. 241. ———————-. daughter af the sphere!) Milton has given 
her a much nobler and more poctical original than any of the ancient 
mytholovists. He supposes her to owe her first existence to the reverbe- 
ration of the musick of the spheres 5 in consequence of which he had just 
before called the horizon her aery shell. Aud trom the gods (like other 
celestial bemes of the classical order) she came down to men. 

WARBURTON. 

So in his Verses Ata Sulemn Musick, v.22. Sphere-born harmonious 
Sisters, Voice and Verse.” Daniel, in his Complaint of Rosamond, ed. 
1605, calls Echo * daughter of the aire.” Su does Sylvester Du Bart. 
162], p. 172.) Topp. 

Ver, 243. And give resounding grace to all Heaven's harmonies.) That 
is * The grace of their being accompanied with an echo.” Lawes, in 
setting this Song, has thought fit to mar the sound, sense, and elegance, 
of a most beautiful line. by making a pleasant professional alteration. 

© And hold a counterpoint to all TLeaven'’s harmonies.” 
The goddess Echo was of peculiar service mn the machinery of a Mask, 
and therefore often introduced. Milton has here used her much more 
rationally than most of his brother mask-writers. She is invoked in a 
song, but not without the usual tricks of surprising the audience by strange 
and unexpected repetitions of sound, in Browne's Janer Temple Masque, 
to which TP have before supposed our author might have had an eve. She 
often appears in donson’s masks. This frequent introduction, however, 
of Echo in the masks of his time, seems to be ridiculed even by Jonson 
himself in Cynthia's Revels, Aci Sot. Mercury invokes Echo, and 
wishes that she would salute him with her repercussire voiee, that he may 
know with certainty in what cacerne of the earth her ayrie spirit: is con- 
tained. “Tow or where IT may direet my speech that thou maist heare.” 
When she speaks, Mereury, wondering that she is so near at hand, 
proceeds with great solemnity : 

*Knowe, gentle soule then, [am sent from Toue ; 

“Who, pitying the sad burden of thy woes 

“ Still growing on thee, in thy want of wordes 

“ To vent thy passion for Narcissus death, 

® Commands that now, after three thousand veeres 

“Which have been exercised in luno’s spight, 

“Thou take a corporal figure, and ascend 

“ Enricht with vocall and articulate power.” 


He then, in burlesque of this sort of machinery usual on the occasion, 
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Enter Comus. 


Com. Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 245 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 

To testify his hidden residence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night, 250 
At every fall smoothing the raven-down 

Of darkness, till it smil’d! I have oft heard 


prepares to strike the obsequious carth twice with his winged rod, to gire 
thee way. And as a song was always the sure consequence of Echo being 
raised, a burlesque song tullows, which Mercury thus introduces : 

“ Begin, and, more to grace thy cunning voice, 

“ The humourous aire shall mixe her sulemne tunes 

“ With thy sad words: strike musicque from the spheares, 

“ And with your golden raptures swell our eures.” 
This play was first acted in 1600. T. Warton. 

Mr. Warton is not correct, in assigning the alteration of v. 243. to 
Lawes. The technical phrase, * And fold a counterpoint,” appears once 
to have existed inthe Cambridge MS. See v. 243. of the Original Various 
Readings. Topp. 

Ver. 244. Can any mortal mirture af earth's mould 

Breathe such dicine enchanting rarishment 7) This was plainly 

rsonal. Here the poet availed himself of an opportunity of paving a 
just compliment to the voice and skill of a real songstress ; just as the 
two bovs are complimented for their beauty and elegance of figure. And 
afterwards, the strains that “ mzght create a soul under the ribs of death,’ 
are brought home, and found to be the voice “ of my most honour'd Lady,” 
v. 564. Where the real and assumed characters of the speaker are blended. 

T. Warton. 
Comus's speech is introduced much in the same manner with that of 
Albert's, in B. and Fl. Sea- Voyage, A. ii. 
a “Do I yet live? 
“ Sure it is aire I breathe ; what place is this ? 
“ Sure something more than human keeps residence here. 
Ver. 252. ————_-——_—_—— I hare oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Syrens three, &e.] Originally from 

Ovid, Metam. xiv. 264—270, of Circe. “ Nereides, Nymphayue simul, 
&e." See also ibid. v. 22,34. Milton calls the Naiades, be should have 
said Nereides, flowery-kirtled, because they were employed in collecting 
flowers. But William Browne, the pastoral writer, had just before pre- 
ceded our author in this imitation from Ovid, in his Zaner Temple Musyue, 
on the story of Circe, p. 143. 

“ Call to a dance the fair Nereides, 

“ With other Nymphs which do in every erecke, 

“ In wouds, on plains, on mountaina, simples secke 

“ For powerful Circe ; and let in asong, &c.” 
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My mother Circe with the Syrens three, 

Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs ; 255 
Who, as they sung, would take the prison’d soul, 

And lap it in Elysium: Scylla wept, 


Here, in simples, we have our author’s “ potent herbs and drugs.” It is 
remarkable, that Milton has intermixed the Syrens with Circe’s Nymphs. 
Circe indeed is a songstress in the Odyssey: but she has nothing to do 
with the Syrens. Perhaps Milton had this also from Browne's Masque, 
where Circe uses the musick of the Syrens in the process of her incanta- 
tion, p. 134. 

“ Then, Syrens, quickly wend me to the bowre, 

“ To fitte their welcome, and shew Circe's powre.” 
Again, p. 13. “ Syrens, ynough, cease : Circe has preyayl'd.” A single 
line of Horace perhaps occasioned this confusion of two distinct fables, 
Epist. 1.11. 23. “Sirenum voces, et Cirees pocula nosti.” Milton, as we 
have seen, calls the Naiades, attendant on Circe, flowery-hirtled. They, 
or her Nymphs, are introduced by Browne “ With chaplets of flowers, 
herbs, and weeds, on their heads, &e.” p. 144. And the harmony of Circe’s 
choir of Nymphs is described by Browne, p. 145. It is not said either in 
Homer or Ovid, that Circe's Nymphs were skilled in singing. Dr. Newton 
remarks here, that Airtle is a woman's gown. So it is in the pastoral 
writers of Milton’s age. and) before. And in Shakspeare, where Falstaff 
asks Doll, * What stuff wilt have a kirtle of 2° Second P. K. Hen. IV. 
A. ii. S.iv. But it originally signified a man’s garment, and was so used 
anciently. At least most commonly. In Spenser, Lary, not a female deity, 
wears a “ kirtle of discoloured say,” Faer, Qu.i.iv. 31. It was the name of 
the surcoat at the creation of the Knights of the Garter. See Anstis, Ord. 
Gart.i. 317. In an original roll of the Household Expences of Wykeham, 
hishop of Winchester, dated 1394, 1s this entry: “In furrura duarum 
curtellarum pro domino cum furrura agnina, x. s.” That is,“ For furring, 
or facing, two durtles for my lord with Lambs-skin, 10s.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 256. Wha, as they sung, would take the prison'd soul, 
And lap it in Elysium :) In the old play, the Retura from 

Parnassus, 1606. A.i. S$... 

“ Sweet Constable doth take the wondering ear, 

“ And lays it up in willing prisunment.” 
Prisoned was more common than vaprisoned. Shakspeare, Love's Lab. 
Lost, .A. iv. S. ii. 





* universal plodding prisons up 
“ The nimble spirits in the arteries.” 
These are a few instances out of many. We have © lapped in delight,” in 
Spenser, F. Q. v. vi. G. And, in L'llegro, v. 136, * Lap me in sott Ly- 
dian airs.” ‘T, Warton. 
Ver. 257. ————_—_——-. Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking wares into attention, | 

And fell Charybdis murmur'd soft applause :] Silius Italicus, 
of a Sicilian shepherd tuning his reed, Bell. Bun. xix. 467. “Seyllei 
tacuere canes; stetit atra Charybdis.". The same situation and circum- 
stances dictated a similar fiction or mode of expression in either poet. But 
Silius avoided the boldness, perhaps impropricty, of the last image in 
Milton. T. Warton. 
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And chid her barking waves into attention, 

And fell Charybdis murmur’d soft applause : 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the sense, 260 
And in sweet madness robb’d it of itself ; 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now.— I’1] speak to her, 264: 
And she shall be my queen. — Hail, foreign wonder ! 
Whom certain these rough shades did never breed, 
Unless the goddess that in rural shrine 


The “ barking waves.” it must be added, are from Virgil, Zn. vil. 588. 
“ multis circumlatrantibus undis.” Topp. 

Ver. 259. ———— fell Charybdis] So, in Sandys's Travels, ed. 1615. 
», 248. “ And fell Charybdis rageth now in vain.” And in Sylvester's 
Du Bart. ed. fol. 1621. p. 516. “ Through fell Charyhdis.” Topp. 

Ver. 260. Yet they in pleasing slumber lilld the sense,] So eee 
Faery Queene, Introduct. B. 1. st. 4. * My sences lulled are in slomber 
of delight.” Topp. 

Ver. 261. And in sweet madness rob'd it of itself; &c.] Compare 
Shakspeare, Winter's Tale, A. and 8. ult. 
~ O sweet Paulina! 

“ Make me to think so twenty years together : 
“No settled senses of the word can match 
“ The pleasure of that madness” Topo. 
Ver. 263. Such sober certainty of waking bliss.) Guarini, Pastor Fido, 
A.v. Se. ult. 
© Vorrei pur, ch’ altra prova 
Mi fesse omal sentire. 
“ Che‘) mio dolce vegghiar’ non ¢ dormire. 
Ver. 265... ——————_——————— Mail foreign wonder ! 
Whom certain these rough shades did never breed, 
Unless the goddess &c.] Thus Fletcher, Faith. Shep. A.v. 
S.i. vol. til, p. 188. 





Topp. 


“*Whate’er she be; 

“ Be’st thou her spirit, or some divinit y 

“ That in her shape thinks good to walk this grove.” 
But perhaps our author bad an unperceived retrospect to the Tempest, 
A, i. S. li. 





Ferd. “ Most sure, the goddess 

“* On whom these airs attend! 

——* My prime request, 

“ Which I do last pronounce, is, O you wonder ! 

“Tf you be Maid, or no 7" —— 
Milton's imitation explains Shakspeare. Muid is certainly a created being, 
a wonan in opposition to goddess. Miranda immediately destroys this 
fine sense by a quibble. In the mean time, | have no objection to read 
made, i.c¢. created. ‘The force of the sentiment is the same. Comua is 
universally allowed to have taken some of its tints from the Tempest. 
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Dwell’st here with Pan, or Sylvan; by blest song 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 

To touch the prosperous growth of this tall wood. 270 
Lad. Nay, gentle shepherd, ill is lost that praise, 

That is address’d to unattending ears ; 

Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 

How to regain my sever’d company, 

Compell’d me to awake the courteous Echo 275 


Sea- Voyage, A. ii. S.i. vol. ix. p. 106. edit. ut supr. And Ovid, where 
S:lmacis first sees the boy Hermaphroditus, Jfetam. iv. 320. And Browne's 
Brittania’s Pastorals, B.i. S. iv. p. 70. 
“ Hayle glorious deitie ! 

“Tf such thou art, and who can deeme vou lesse ? 

“ Whether thou reignst Queen o' the wildernesse, 

“Or art that goddesse, ‘tis vnknown to mee, 

“ Which from the ocean drawes her pedigree, &e.” 
Homer, (the father of true elegance as well as of true poetry) in the 
address of Ulysses to Nausicaa, is the original author of this piece of 
gallantry, which could not. escape the vigilance of Virgil. See Arcades, 
v.dd. I. Warton. 

In the Most pleasant Comedie of Mucedorus, the Lady Amadine is thus 

addressed, Sien. A. 4. 

“ Most gracious goddesse, more than mortal wight, 

* Your heauenly hewe of right imports no lesse, &e.” 
And she answers : 

“ No goddesse, shepheard, but a mortal wight, 

“A mortall wight, distressed as thou seest, &e.” 
We must. not forget: Palamon’s remark on beholding Arcite, Chaue. An. 
Tale, v. 1103. ed. Thyrwhitt. Toot whether she be woman or god- 
desse.” See also Spenser, Jfuer. (Quoi. vi 16. of Cha: 

© Phe wood-borne people fall betore her tlat, 

© And worship her as goddess of the wood.” Toop. 

Ver, 270. Comus’s Address to the Lady, from vy. 265, to the end of 
this line, is in a very high style of’ classieal gallantry. As Cicero says of 
Plato's language, that if Jupiter were tos wak Greek, he would speak as 
Plato has written; so we may say of this language of Milton, that, if 
Jupiter were to speak English, he would express himself’ m this manner. 
The passage is exceeding beautiful in every respect > but all readers of 
taste will acknowledge, that the stvle of it is much raised by the expres- 
sion (unless the goddess, av elliptical expression, unusual in our language, 
though common enough in Greek and Latin. But if we were to fill it up 
and say, Unless thou beest the goddess; how flat and insipid would it make 
the composition, compared with what it is. Lorp Moxpoppo. 

Ver. 273. but extreme shift] As inthe Air. for Magistrates, ed. 1610, 
p. 480. 





+, &% 


“In rustic armour as in értream shift. 
Ver. 275, —————. to awake the courteous Echo 
To give me answer from her mossy couch.) Compare Jonson's 
Pan's Anniversarie. UWymne iii.: — 
VOL, IV. uN 


Topp. 
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To give me answer from her mossy couch. 

Com. What chance, good Lady, hath bereft you thus? 
Lad. Dim darkness, and this leafy labyrinth. 

Com. Could that divide you from near-ushering guides ? 
Lad. They left me weary on a grassy turf. 980 
Com. By falsehood, or discourtesy, or why ? 

Lad. To seek i’ the valley some cool friendly spring. 
Com. And left your fair side all unguarded, Lady ? 
Lad. They were but twain, and purpos’d quick return. 
Com. Perhaps forestalling night prevented them. 285 
Lad. How easy my misfortune is to hit ! 

Com. Imports their loss, beside the present need ? 
Lad, No less than if I should my Brothers lose. 

Com. Were they of manly prime, or youthful bloom ? 


-“the applause it brings, 
“ Wakes Echo from her seate 
“ The closes to repeate.” Topp. 

Ver. 277, &c. Here is an imitation of those scencs in the Greek trage- 
dies, where the dialogue proceeds by question and answer, a single verse 
being allotted to each. The Grecks, doubtless, found a grace in this sort 
of dialogue. As it was one of the characteristicks of the Greek draina, 
it was natural enough for our young poet, passionately fond of the Greek 
tragedies, to affect this peculiarity. But he judged better in his riper 
years; there being no instance of this dialogue, | think, in his Samson 
Agonistes. Hurp. 

Ver. 278. Dim darkness,] So Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece : 

“ Till sable night, sad source of dread and fear, 

“ Upon the world dim darkness doth display.” 
Henry More, in his Song of the Soul, 1642, c. ili. p. 30, has “dim sculk- 
ing darknesse.” Town. 

Ver. 282. To seck ¢ the valley some cool friendly spring.] Tere Mr. 
Sympson observed with me, that this is a different reason from what she 
had assigned before, v. 186. “To bring me berries, &.” They might 
have left her on both accounts. Newrox. 

Ver. 285. forestalling] The word forestall was formerly used in 
the sense of prevent, hinder, &c. as in Pur. Lost, 13. x. 1024. So in Fairfax’s 
Tasso, B. xv. 47. “ An uglie serpent that forestall’d their way.” So also 
in Sylvester's Du Bartas, p. 88. edit. fol. ut supr. “ Forestalling thee of 
thy kind lover’s kiss.” And often in Spenser and Shakspeare. Once in the 
latter, with the particular application of the text, Cymbel. A. iii. S. iv. 

amemnecsieeracenen * Aly 
“ This night forestall him of the coming day.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 289. Were they of manly prime, or youthful bloom ?] Were they 
young men, or striplings ? Prime is perfection. “ Nature here wanton’d 
as in her prime,” Par. Lost, B. v. 295. Again, what is more apposite to 
the sense of the text, LB. xi. 245. 

“ His starry helm unbuckled show'd him prime 
“ In manhood, where youth ended.” 
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Lad. As smooth as Hebe’s their unrazor’d lips. 290 
Com. Two such I saw, what time the labour’d ox 

In his loose traces from the furrow came, 

And the swink’d hedger at his supper sat ; 

I saw them under a green mantling vine, 

That crawls along the side of yon small hill, 295 
Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots ; 


Again, where perhaps the distinction is more strongly markcd, B. iil. 646. 


“ And now a stripling Cherub he appears, 
“ Not of the prime, &c.”  T. Warton. 
Ver. 290. ———————- their unrazor'd lips.] The unpleasant epithet 


unrazor'd has one much like it in the Tempest, A. ii. S. v. 
* till new-born chins 
“* Are rough and razorable.” T. Warton. 
Milton here perhaps had Trissino in view, 7tal. Liberat. lib. xi. 
* Pur Achille era ancor grande ; 
* Nel resto aveano una bellezza equale, 
“« Tutti dui biondi, e di regale aspetto, 
“ Le barbe 2 ora, ve di pel biondo miste, 
“ Che non avean procato anco il rasojo.” Toon. 
Ver, 291, ————————. what time the lubour'd ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came,] The notation of 
time is in the pastoral manner, as in Virg. cl. ii. 66. and Hor. Od. LIL. 
vi. 41. The Greeks express the whele very happily in the single word 
BOYAYTOS. Hom. Jl. xvii. 779. 
"Hpog ¢' aedtog pereveiacato Povdurérce, NEWTON. 
This is classical. But the return of oxen or horses from the plough, 13 
not a natural circumstance of an English evening. In England the 
ploughman always quits his work at noon. Gray, therefore, with Milton, 
minted from books and not from the life, where in describing the depart- 
ing day-light he says, 
“The ploughman homeward plods his weary way.” T. Warton. 
The return of oxen and horses from the plough is certainly not a natural 
circumstance of an English evening. except it be an evening in winter, 
when the ploughman must work as long as he can see. In England the 
ploughman does not adieays quit his work at noon; three, four, and some- 
times five, being the time of returning from that work ; in general, between 
three and four. Or perhaps, in Milton's time, the ploughman returned 
home at. noon to feed his cattle, and refresh himself; and afterwards resumed 
his labour ; as is the case, I believe, in some counties at present. Topp. 
Ver. 293. And the swink'd hedger at his supper sat;] The swink'd 
hedger’s supper is trom nature. And hedger, a word new in poetry, al- 
though of common use, has a good effect. Swink'd is tir'd, fatigued. 
T. Warton. 
Swink is the language of Chaucer and Spenser. Chaucer also applies 
the substantive swinker to a ploughman: “a trewe swinker and a gode 
was he,” Prod. Cant. 7. 533. The notation of time here is marked by 
similar scenery in Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaut. Lib. i. 1172. 
“Hyg © aypdber siot Qurocxdgoc, 7 Tie UpuT pete 
‘Agraciug, tig athey ir, Cépmoto yatiguy’ 
Abrot & dy roouodt rerounnéva yotvar’ teawler, «.7t.d. Topp. 
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Their port was more than human, as they stood : 
I took it for a faery vision 

Of some gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, 300 
And play i’ the plighted clouds. I was aw-struck, 


Ver. 297. Their port was more than human, as they stood : 
I took wt for a faery vision &c.] JT have adopted, in the first 
line, the pointing of editions 1645 and 1673. But perhaps that of 1637 
is to be preferred. 
‘ Their port was more than humaine ; as they stood 
“ J took it, &e.” 

“ As they stood before me, I took it, &e.” But we have much the 
same forny of expression in the Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester, 
v. 21. 

* And in his garland, as he stood, 

“ Ye might discern a cypress bud.” 
See Acts Apost. xxii. 13, 14. “ One Ananias came unto me, and stood, and 
said unto me, &c.” Comus thns describes to the Lady the striking ap- 
pearance of her Brothers: and after the same manner, in the Iphigenia in 
Tauris of Milton's favourite Greek tragedian Euripides, a shepherd de- 
scribes Pylades and Orestes to Iphigenia the sister of the latter, as preter- 
natural beings, and objects of adoration, v. 246. 


’EvratOa Ciocote ecce Tie veariue 
‘y € ~ , . ‘ 
Boudontoc yar, KTexwoncey ma\, 
» a cd o w ® 
Axootot CakTrdoete TopApetor tyre 
ve Ye wn, ° 5 ~ . . ’ * : 
EnXe&e ¢ Ouk Opare > Catlorec Tree 
Qacoova oie. Otorebiyje © ypau rie an 
’ ~ . =a y 3 . = 9 
"Avioye xtipa, Kai MpomevEar eta wr' 
"OQ wovriag wat AtveoBiac, reay Orda, 
Aéowora HaXeipor, 
Ett’ ody ew axtate Zasceroy Awaxipuy, 6.7.4, 





Compare Note on y. 265. We have port in the sane sense, Pur. Lost, 
B. x1. 8. “ Their port not of mean suitors.” “ Their port was more than 
human,” occurs in Cartwright’s Poems, ina piece written 1636, after the 
exhibition, but before the publication of Comus. To the Queen, p. 268. 
edit. 1651. 8vo. 

“ A stately maid appear'd, whose light 

“ Did put the little archers all to flight ; 

“ Her shape was more than humun.” 





And here a partial determination of the sense at human, may ascertain the 
punctuation of 1637. T. Warton. 

The pointing in the editions of 1645 and 1673 more emphatically as- 
certains the graceful station of the Brothers, to which, J presume, the 
poet intended a compliment. Tovp. 


Ver. 299. the element,] In the north of England this 
term is still made use of for the shy. Tuyen. 


Ver. 301. And play ¢ the plighted clouds.] The lustre of Milton's 
brilliant imagery 1s half obscured, while plighted remains unexplained. 
We are to understand the draided or embroidered clouds; in which 
certain airy clemental beings are most poctically supposed to sport, thus 
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And, as I past, I worshipt ; if those you seck, ; 

It were a Journey like the path to Heaven, 

To help you find them. 

Lad, Gentle Villager, 

What readiest way would bring me to that place? 305 
Com. Due west it rises from this shrubby point. 
Lad. To find out that, good Shepherd, I suppose, 

In such a scant allowance of star-light, 

Would overtask the best land-pilot’s art, 

Without the sure guess of well-practis’d feet. 310 
Com. I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood, 


producing a variety of transient and dazzling colours, as our author says 
of the sun, Par. Lost, LB. iv. 596. 
“« Arraying with reflected purple and gold 
“ The clouds that on his western throne attend.” 
Tn Spenser we find plight fora fold, a silken robe, * purfled upon with 
many a folded plight,” Faer. Qu. ii. 26. And plight or folded a par- 
ticiple, “ ringes of rushes plight,” ii. vi. 7. Chaucer, in the Testament of 
Lore, has plites for folds. And plite, a verb, to fold, ‘Tr. Cr. ii. 1204. ofa 
Letter. 
“ Yeve me the labour it to sowe and plite.” 
That is, “to stitch and fold it’) From this verb plight, immediately came 
Milton’s pliehéed, which I do not remember in any other writer. It is ob- 
Vieus to observe, that the modern word is plated. T. Warton. 
But the old participle ts used by the Father of English poetry, in his 
Court of Lore, v. 1441, 
“ And with a trewlove, plied many a folde, 
“ She smote me through the very heart, &e.” 
DP. Fletcher employs the participle plight in the sense of curled, Purp. Isl. 
C. vil. st. 23. edit. 1683. © A long leve-lock on his lett shoulder plight.” 
And Milton illustrates himself in his /Zist. of Zngland, where he describes 
Boadicea, B. ii, © She wore a plighted garment of divers colours,” that ts, 
a garment whose plaits or foldings were of divers colours. ‘This seems to 
me the sense of “ plighted clouds,” and also of * fissited clouds,” Ode Nativ. 
st.xv. Compare the viog yoosuyotrra, Job xxxvu. 2. A contemporary 
poet gives a paraphrastick parallel to the © plighted clouds :” See The 
Secrets of Angling, by J. Davors, B. 1. 
“ The watry cloudes that, in the ayre cprald, 
With sundry kindes of painted collours tlie” 
Sylvester, as Mr. Dunster observes, has * pleighted cloak,” Du Bart. 1621, 
yp. 72. So, in Enuniliane’s Z2ést. of Monastical Orders, 1093, p. 152, the 
Dominicans are described as wearing “a black plited cloak.” Topp. 
Ver. 306. Due west it rises from this shrubby point] Milton had per- 
haps a predilection for the west, from a similar but more picturesque in- 
formation in As you like it, A. iv. S. i. “© West of this place, down in the 
neighbour bottom, &c.” T. Warton. 
Ver. 312. Dingle, or bushy dell af this wild wood, | 
And every bosky buurn from side to side, &c.] The outline 
n3 
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And every bosky bourn from side to side, 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood ; 


is in Fletcher, Faith. Shep. A.i. S.i. vol. iii. p. 163. But Milton has 
judiciously avoided Fletcher's digressional ornaments, which, however 
poetical, are here unnecessary, and would have been misplaced. 
——_—__—_—_—_—— “TT have cross'd 

“ All these woods over, ne'er a nook, or dell, 

“ Where any little bird or beast doth dwell, 

“ But I have sought him; ne'er a bending brow 

“ Of any hill, or glade the wind sings through, 

“ Nor a green bank, nor shade, where shepherds use 

“ To sit and riddle, sweetly pipe, &c.” 
Peck supposes that bushy dells explains dingle: and by dingle, which he 
thinks is no where else to be found in our language, he understands boughs 
hanging dingle-dangle over the edge of the dell. But Peck is to he praised 
only for his industry. The word is still in use, and sigmiies a valley be- 
tween two steep hills. Dimble is the same word. In the Dramutis Per- 
sone of the quarto of Jonson's Sad Shepherd, 1 find, “© the Witches 
dimble;" and “a gloomie dimble,” A. ii, S. vii. And im Drayton's Poly- 
olbion, S. ii. vol. it. p. 690. * gloomie dimbles.” And dingle. in his Muses 
Elys. Nymph. ii. vol. iv. p. 1455. “In dingles deepe. and mountains hore.” 
A bourn, the sense of which in this passage has never been explained with 
precision, properly signifies here, a winding, deep, and narrow valley, with 
a rivulet at the bottom. In the present instance, the declivities are mnter- 
spersed with trees and bushes. This sort of valley Comus knew trom side 
to side. He knew both the opposite sides or ridges, and had consequently 
traversed the intermediate space. Such situations have no other uame in 
the West of England at this day. In the waste and open countries, 
bourns are the grand separations or divisions of one part of the country 
from another, and are natural limits of districts and parishes. For bourn 
is simply nothing more than a boundarv. As in the Tempest, A. it Soi 
Bourn, bound of land. tilth, &. And in Antony and Cleopatra, “ VM set 
a bourn how far to be belov'd,” A. i. S. i. And in the Water's Tale, Ai. 
S. ii. * One that fixes no Journ ‘twixt his and mine.” Dover-cliff is called, 
in Lear, “this chalky bourn,” that is, this chalky boundary of England 
towards France, A. iv. S. vi. See Furetiere in Borne, and Du Cange in 
Borna, Liat. Gloss. In Saxon. Burn, or Burna, is a stream of water, as fs 
Bourn at present in some counties: and as rivers were the most. distin- 
guishable aboriginal separations or divisions of property, might not the 
Saxon word give rise to the French Borne? There is a passage in the 
Faerie Queene, where a river, or rather strait, is called a bourne, ii. vi. 10. 
“ My little boat can safely passe this perilous bourne.” But  seeminely 
also with the sense of division or separation. For afterwards this bourne 
is styled a shard. 

—— “when late he far'd 

“In Phoedria’s flitt barck over that perlous shard.” 
Here, indeed, is a metathesis; and the active participle sharing is con- 
founded with the passive shared. This perilous bourne was the boundary 
or division which parted the main land from Phedria’s isle of bliss, to 
which it served as a defence. In the mean time, shard inay signify the 
gap made by the ford or frith between the two lands. But such a sense 
1s unwarrantably catachrestical and licentious. — Bosky is woody, or rather 
dushy. As in the Tempest, A. iv.S.i. “My bosky acres, and my nu- 
shrubb'd down.” Where unshrubbed is used in contrast. And in Peele's 
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And if your stray attendance be yet lodg’d, 315 
Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-roosted lark 
Krom her thatch’d pallet rouse ; if otherwise, 
I can conduct you, Lady, to a low 
But loyal cottage, where you may be safe 320 
Till further quest. 
Lad. Shepherd, I take thy word, 
And trust thy honest offer’d courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tap’stry halls 
In courts of princes, where it first was nam’d, 325 
And yet is most pretended: In a place 


% 


Play of Edward the First, 1593. “Tn this bosky wood bury his corpse.’ 
It is the same word in J°iast 2. Hear, TV. A. vy. S. i. 

“ How bloodily the sun begins to peer 

* Above yon busky hill!” TT. Wartos. 

Ver. 322. ——_——— —-—-—_ courtesy, &e.] Probably, as Milton 
was so familiarised to the Italian poets, from Ariosto, Ord. Fur. C. xiv. 
G2. 

“ Erano pastoral alloggiamenti, 

* Miglior stanza, e pitt commoda, che bella. 

* Quivi il euardian cortese degli armenti 

© Onoro i Cavaliero, ela Donzella, 

“Panto, che si chiamar da lui contenti: 

* Che non pur per ettadi, e per castella, 

* Ma per daguri ancora, e per fenili, 

“ Spesso si trovan gli uomini gentili” 
A. stanza which has received new graces trom Mr. Hoole’s translation, 
But. Milton, as Mr. Bowle had long ago concurred with Doctor Newton in 
observing, perhaps remembered Harington’s old version, however short 
of the original, st. 52. 

“As courtesic oftimes in simple bowres 

“Js found as great as in the stately towres.” 
The mode of finishing halls or state-apartments with tapestry, had not 
ceased in Milton's time. Palaces, as adorned with tapestry, are here con- 
trasted with lowly sheds and smoky rafters. A modern poet would have 
written stuccoed halls. T. Warton. 

Ver. 325. In courts of princes,] This is Mr. Warton’s emendation. It 
was before “ And courts of princes.” In the preceding verse, “ With 
smoky rafters” was at first written by Milton “Aud smoky rafters 2" but 
he left it for his excellent editor to make the correction in this verse, which 
he hnnself must have intended. Tonp. 

Ibid. Za courts of princes, where it first was nantd,) Mr. Sympson 
ee with me, that this is plainly taken from Spenser, Faer. Qu. vi. 
1.1, 

“% Of court, it seems, men courtesie do call, 
“ For that it there most useth to abound.” Newton. 
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Less warranted than this, or less secure, 
I cannot be, that I should fear to change it.— 
Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 


To my proportion’d strength ! —Shepherd, lead on. 330 
[ Breunt. 


Enter The Two BrotrnHers. 


El. Br. Unmuffle, ye faint stars; and thou, fair 


moon, 
That wont’st to love the traveller’s benison, 
Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud, 
And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 


Ver. 331. Unmuffic,] Muffle was not so low a word as at present. 
Drayton, Heroic. Epist. vol. i. p. 251. of Night. “ And in thick vapours 
muffle up the world.” Browne, Shep. Pipe, ed. 1614, 

“ Tf it chane'd Night’s sable shrowds 

“ Muffied Cynthia up in clowds.” 
And Sylvester, immediately in the sense before us, Du Bart. ed. 1621. 
p. 198. “While Night’s black muffler hoodeth up the skies.” T. Wartos. 

See also Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul, A. v. S. iii. “ Muffle me, Night, 
awhile.” The word muffle indeed has been more particularly adjoined to 
Night by many of onr elder poets. Tonp. 

Ibid. -—-———— Jair moun} So Milton ealls her in Par. Lost, 
B. iv. 649. “This fuir moon” Drummond begins one of his Sounets 
thus: “ Faire movue, who with thy cold and siluer shine, &e.” Topp. 

Ver. 332. That wont'st to lore the trareller’s benison,) Mr. Richardson 
and Mr. Thyer here saw with me, that there was an allusion to Spenser, 
Fuer. Qu. iii. i. 43. 

* As when fayre Cynthia, in darksome nicht, 

* Ts in a noyous cloud enveloped, 

“ Where she may finde the substance thin and light, 

“ Breakes forth her silver beames, and her bright head 
“ Discovers to the world discomfited ; | 

“ Of the poore traveller that went astray 

“ With thousand blessings she is heried.” Nuwron. 

Ver. 333. Stoop thy pale visage through ax amber cloud,] Mr. Bowle, 
together with a passave from the Fugrie Queene, first cited by Richardson 
refers to B. and Fletcher's Maid’s Tragedy, in the Masque, A. i. S.i. vol. i‘ 
p. 12. 








—— “ Bright Cinthia, hear nny voice! 
“« Appear, no longer thy pale visage shroud, 
“ But strike thy silver horns quite through a cloud.” 
I may add the comparison in Jl Pens. v. 71. 
“ And oft, as if her head she bow’'d, 
“ Stoumng through a fleecy cloud.” Tonn. 
Ver. 334. disinherit Chaos,] ‘This expression should be animad- 
verted upon, as hyperbolical and bombast, and akin to that in Seriblerus,. 
“Mow my beard.” Jos. WARToN. 
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In double night of darkness and of shades ; 335 
Or, if your influence be quite damm’d up 
With black usurping mists, some gentle taper, 
Though a rush-candle from the wicker hole 
Of some clay habitation, visit us 
With thy long-levell’d rule of streaming light ; 340 
And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 
Or Tyrian Cynosure. 
Sec. Br. Or, if our eyes 
Be barr’d that happiness, might we but hear 
The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes, 
Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops, B45 
Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night watches to his feathery dames, 
*Twould be some solace yet, some little cheering, 
In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs. 


Milton seems to imitate Nabbes’s AMicrocosmus. Lee Reed's Old Plays, 
vol. ix. p. 116. where Janus says to Nature, 
——_—_—_————— “ Air had best 
“ Confine himself’ to his three regions, 
© Or else Pll disinherit him” Topp. 
Ver. 335. In double night &¢.} So, in Sylvester’s Du Bartas, p. 206. 
“ The drowsie Night her deep dark horrors doubled. Tovn. 

Ver. 339. ————— visit us &e.] See Par. Lost. B. 1. 398. “Not 
aneisted of hed¥en's fair ight.” And St. Luke 1.78. “ The day-spring 
from on high hath cisited us.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 340. doug-levell'd rule of streaming light;| A ray of the 
sun, in the same manner, ts called, jAtoo KANQN SAME, in the IKETIAES 
of Euripides, v. 650; which his late editor (Markland) had not magination 
enough to conceive the meaning of. See Note on the place, edit. London, 
1763, 4to. Herp. 

The sun is suid to “ered his evening rays,” Par. Lost, B. tv. 543. 

T. Warton. 





Ver. 344. ——————- our star of Aready, 

Or Tyrian Cynosure.] Our greater or lesser bear-star. 
Calisto, the daughter of Lycaon king of Arcadia, was changed into the 
greater bear, called also Fledice, and her son Areas into the lesser, called 
also Cynosura, by observing of which the Zyzians and Sidonians steered 
their course, as the Grecian mariners did by the other. See Ovid, Fast. 
iii, 107. and Val. Flaccus, Argon. i. 17. Newros, 

Ver. 344. The folded flocks &e.] Compare, as Mr. Warton directs, 
Par, Lost, B. iv. 185. And see the notes on Milton's Epitaphium Da- 
monis, ver. 140. Topp. 

Ver. 349, ———————. innmerons]— Jutimerous is an wncommon 
word. But see Pur. Lost, B. vii. 455.“ Znnumerous living ereatures.” 
The expression, tanunerous bouyrhs, has been adopted in Pope's Odyssey. 

T. Warton. 
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But, O that hapless virgin, our lost Sister! 350 
Where may she wander now, whither betake her 
From the chill dew, among rude burs and thistles ? 
Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now, 
Or ’gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm 
Leans her unpillow’d head, fraught with sad fears. 355 
What, if in wild amazement and affright ? 
Or, while we speak, within the direful grasp 
Of savage hunger, or of savage heat ? 
El. Br. Peace, Brother; be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils : 360 
For grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 
What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ? 
Or if they be but false alarms of fear, 
How bitter 1s such self-delusion ! 865 


Compare Far. Lost, B. ix. 1089. “ Ye Cedars, with mauanerable 
Boughs &e.” But innumerous is common in other old povtry ; and thus 
Milton’s friend, Henry More, in his Platonicall Sung of the Soul, edit. 
Camb. 1642. I2mo. I. iii. civ. st. 80, uses it, Zanamerous offspring.” 
Again, st. 32.“ Znnwnerous mischicts.” 

Milton and More were * nursd upon the self-same hill,” and had 
drunk deep of the same spring. See Note helow at vy. 467. ‘Thus, in 
More's Sung, B.i.¢. i. st. 18, 19. Plato is called » dicinesgg and his Philo- 
sophy “ begut of highest Jore, 

“ That fires the nobler heart with spotlesse love, 

“ And sadder minds with Nectar drops doth chear.” 
This is Milton's “divine Philosophy,” the “ perpetual feast of nectar'd 
sweets,” v. 476. And More farther observes, that “with crabbed mind 
Wisdom will nere consort,” nor “ make abode with a sowr ingenie,” Song, 
B. iui. ¢. iil. st. 58. So Milton contends, that Philosophy is “ not harsh 
aud crabbed,” v. 447, and, in the same spirit, reprobates those “ libidinous 
and ignorant poetasters,” who by their writings “make the taste of vir- 
tuous documents harsh and sower.”  Prose-W. i. 223. edit. Amst. 1698. 
fol. Toop. 

Ver. 359. exquisite] Zirquisite was not now un- 
common in its more original signification. 8. and Fletcher, Little £'r. 
Law, A. v. 8.1. vol. iv. p. 253. 

—— “ They're exquisite in mischief” T. Warton. 

Ver. 360. To cast the fashion} A metaphor taken from the Founder's 
art. WARBURTON. 

tather from Astrology, as “to cast a Nativity.” ‘The meaning is to 
predict, prefigure, compute, &c.  'T. WARTON. 

Ver. 361. This line obscures the thought, and loads the expression. It 
had been better out, as any one may see by reading the passage without 
it. Warsurton. 
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I do not think my Sister so to seek, 

Or so unprincipled in Virtue’s book, 

And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever, 

As that the single want of light and noise 

(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not, ) 370 
Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And put them into misbecoming plight 

Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 

Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom’s self 375 


Ver. 367. Or so unprincipled iz Virtue’s book,] Thus, in the Tractate 
of Education, p. 101. edit. 1673. “ Souls, so unprincipled in Virtue,” to 
which Mr. Warton refers. Again, in his Prose- W. i. 222. edit. Amst. 
“Teaching over the whole bovk of Sanctity and Virtue.” Topp. 

Ver. 369. As that the single want of light and noise, 

(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not,) &c.] A profound 
Critick cites the entire context, as containing a beautiful example of Mil- 
ton’s using the parenthesis, a figure which he has frequently used with 
great effect.“ The whole passage is exceedingly beautiful; but what I 
praise in the parenthesis is, the pathos and concern for his sister that it 
expresses, For every parenthesis should contain matter of weight ; and, 
if it throws in some passion of feeling into the discourse, it is so much the 
better, because it furnishes the speaker with a proper occasion to vary the 
tone of his voice, which ought always to be done in speaking a parenthesis, 
but is never more properly done than when some passion is to be expressed. 
And we may observe here, that there ought to be two variations of the 
voice in speaking this parenthesis. The first is that tone which we use, 
when we mean to qualify or restrict any thing that we have said before. 
With this tone should be pronounced, not being in danger ; and the second 
member, as J trust she ts not, should be pronounced with that pathetick 
tone in which we earnestly hope or pray for any thine.” Origin and 
Progr. of Language, B. iv. P. it. vol. iti, p. 76. Edinb, 176. This is very 
specious and invenious reasoning. But some perhaps may think this 
beauty quite accidental and undesigned. A’ parenthesis is_ often thrown 
in for the sake of explanation, after a passage is written. ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 373. Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 

By her own radiant light Vt has been noticed by many 
Criticks, that this noble sentiment was inspired trom Spenser, Faerte 
Queene, i. 1. 12. 
% Vertue gives herselfe light through darknesse for to wade.” 

But may not Jonson here be also noticed, who, in his Masque, Pleasure 
reconciled to Virtue (to which [have ventured to assign other allusions in 
Comus), says of Virtue ; 

“ She, she it is in darknesse shines, 

“Tis she that. still herself refines, 

* By her own light, to every eye.” Topp. 

Ver. 375. Were in the flat sea sunk.) Perhaps he wrote, . Were in 
the sea flat sunk.” Compare Par. Reg. B. iv. 363. * Lays cities flat.” 
And see Par. Lost, B. i. 401. But we have devel brine, in Lyeidas, v. 98. 

T. Warton. 
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Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 

Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all-to ruffled, and sometimes impair’d. $80 


The present reading, which has been adopted by Dyer, in his Fleece, 

B. i. perhaps is preferable : 

“ And here and there, between the spiry rocks, 

* The broad flat sea.” 
Again, B. iv. “ the flat sea shines like yellow gold.” And in B. ii. he 
uses the analogous expression, in Lycidas, of “ lerel brine” Town. 

Ver. 376. Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ;| For the same uncommon 
use of seek, Mr. Bowle cites Bale’s Eraminacyon of A. Askew, p. 24. 
“ Hath not he moche nede of helpe who seeketh to sovche a surgeon 2" 
So also in Jsaiah, i. 10. “ To it shall the Gentiles seek.” 'T. Warton. 

It is common in our translation of the Bible. See Deut. xii. 5. 1 Aings, 
x. 24, and Eeclus. iv. 12. Topp. 

Ver. 377. her best nurse, Contemplation.) Tn Sidney's Areadia, 
Solitude is the nurse of Contemplation. B. i. p. 31. edit. 1674. Such 
contemplation, or more excellent, J enjoy in solitariness ; and my sodita- 
riness is perchance the nurse of these contemplations.” Dunster. 

Ver. 378. She plumes her feathers.) TV believe the true reading to he 
prunes, which Lawes ignorantly altered to planes, afterwards impercep- 
tibly continued in the poet’s own edition. “To prime aings, is to smooth, 
or set them in order, when ruffled. For this is the leading idea. Spenser, 





* She ’gins her feathers foule disfigured 
“ Proudly to prune.” 

A Critick of the most consummate abilities has confirmed Bishop 
Warburton’s opinion, that Pope plainly copied this subline and elecant 
imavery, and that he has shown is decterity in contending with so great an 
original, Pope says, 

“ Bear me, some god, oh! quickly bear me hence, 

“ To wholesome Solitude, the nurse of sense ; 

“ Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled wings.” 
See On the Marks of Poetical Imitation, 12mo. 1757. p. 43. 1 find, how- 
ever, in Hughes’s Thought in a Garden, written 1704, Poems, edit. 1735. 
vol. i, 12mo. p. 171. 

“ Here Contemplation prunes her wings.’ T. Wartos. 

Ver. 380. Were all-to ruffled,] So read as in editions 1637, 1645. and 
1673. Not tvo,nimis. Adl-to or Al-to, is entirely. See Tyrwhitt'’s Glos- 
sary, Chaucer, V. To. And Upton’s Gloss. Spenser, Vi Al Various 
instances occur in Chaucer and Spenser, and in dater writers. The cor- 
ruption, supposed to be an emendation, “all foo ruffled,” began with 
Tickell, who had no knowledge of our old language, and has been con- 
tinued by Fenton, and Dr, Newton. Tonson has the true reading, in 
1695, and 1705. T. Warton. 

See Jules ix. 53. “ And a certain woman cast a piece of a milstone 
upon Abimelech’s head, and adl-te brake his skull.” lor so It should be 
printed. Some editions of the Bible corruptly read, “all to break,” 
placing the verb improperly in the infinitive mood. ‘Topp. 
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He, that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit 1’ the center, and enjoy bright day : 
But he, that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 
Sec. Br. *Tis most true, 885 
That musing Meditation most affects 
The pensive secrecy of desart cell, 
Far from the cheerful haunt of men and herds, 
And sits as safe as in a senate-house ; 
For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 390 
His few books, or his beads, or maple dish, 
Or do his gray hairs any violence ? 
But Beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 


Ver. 381. He, that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit ? the center, and enjoy bright day:} So, in his 

Prose- W. i. 217. edit. 1698. © The actions of just and pious men do not 
darken in their middle course; but Selomon tells us, they are as the 
shining light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” Com- 
pare also Crashaw's Wishes, to his, supposed, Mistress, v. 79. 

“ Days, that in spite 

* Of Darkness, by the light 

“ Of « clear mind, are day all night.” Topp. 

Ver. 385. Himself ts his own dungeon.) Tn Sams. Agon. v. 155, the 
Chorus apply this solemn and forcible expression to the captive and 
afllicted hero: 

“ Thou art become (O worst imprisonment) 

“The dungeon of thyself” 
Compare Sidney’s streadia, 3th edit. p. 105. © He left in himself nothing 
but a maze of longing, and a dungeon of sorrow.” And ibid. p. 76. 
© Here plaints come forth trom dungeon of my mind” ‘Topp, 

Ver, 38s, the cheerful haunt of men) As in Par. Lost, 13. iit. 
46.0 “the cheerful ways of nen.” Topp. 

Ver. 389. And sits as safe as in a senate-house 3] Not many years 
after this was written, Milton’s friends showed that the safety of a senate- 
house was not inviolable. Bat, when the people turn legislators, what 
place is safe from the tumults of innovation, and the insults of disobe- 
dience? = T. Warton. 

Possibly Milton might now be thinking of The Senate of his own Uni- 
versity. Another phrase has been thought academical in v. 707 of this 
poem ; where see the notes. Cleveland, his contemporary, has called the 
members of Zhe Senate, “the Muses’ Privy-Council,” Works, p. 169, 
edit. 1660. Topp. 

Ver. 393. But Beauty, &c.] These sentiments are heightened from the 

‘aithful Shepherdess, A. i, 8. i. vol. ii. p. 123. 

“* Can such beauty be 
“ Safe in its own guard, and not drawe the eye 
* Of him that passeth on, to greedy gaze, &c.” T. Warton. 
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Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon-watch with unenchanted eye, 395 
To save her blossoms, and defend her fruit, 
From the rash hand of bold Incontinence. 
You may as well spread out the unsunn’d heaps 
Of miser’s treasure by an outlaw’s den, 
And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 400 
Danger will wink on opportunity, 
And let a single helpless maiden pass 
Uninjur’d in this wild surrounding waste. 
Of night, or loneliness, it recks me not ; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 405 
Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the person 
Of our unowned Sister. 
El. Br. I do not, Brother, 
Infer, as if I thought my Sister’s state 
Secure, without all doubt or controversy ; 
Yet, where an equal poise of hope and fear 410 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear, 
And gladly banish squint suspicion. 


Ver. 395. ——————_ with unenchanted eye,] That is, which cannot 
be enchanted. Were is more flattery ; but certainly such as was justly 
due, and which no poet in similar circumstances could resist the opportu- 
nity, or rather temptation, of paying. TT. Warton. 

Ver. 398. —————_— the unsunn’d heaps &c.] Evidently 
from Spenser's miser, Arg. Fuer. Qu. ii. vii. 

“ Guyon finds Mammon in a delve 
“* Sunning his threasure hore.” Topp. 
Ver. 402. And let a single ca rd maiden pass &e.] Rosalind argues 
in the same manner, in As you Like It, A.i.S. iii. 
“ Alas! what danger will it be to us, 
“ Maids as we are, to travel forth so far! 
“ Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold.” T. Warton. 
Compare also Guarini, Past. Pid. A. v. 8. ii. 
“ FE donna scompagnata 
“ E sempre mal sruardata.”  Tonn. 

Ver. 410. Yet, where an equal poise &.)  “ Boni anini proprium est in 
dubiis meliora supponere, donee probetur in contrarium,” Mat. Paris. 
Hist. p. 774. Bowe. 

Ver. 413. And gladly banish squint suspicion.]  Alluding probably, in 
the epithet, to Spenser's description of Suspicion, in his Mask of Cupid, 
Faer. Qu. iii. xii, 15. 
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My Sister is not so defenceless left 
As you imagine; she has a hidden strength, 415 
Which you remember not. 

Sec. Br. What hidden strength, 
Unless the strength of Heaven, if you mean that ? 

El. Br. T mean that too, but yet a hidden strength, 
Which, if Heaven gave it, may be term’d her own: 
Tis Chastity, my Brother, Chastity : 420 
She, that has that, is clad in complete steel ; 

And, like a quiver’d Nymph with arrows keen, 


* For he was foul, ill-favoured, and grim, 
“ Under his eye-brows looking still ascaunce.” THrer. 


Rather perhaps alluding to Quarles’s personification of Vices, in his 
Feast for Wormes, 1633, p. 48. 
“ Heart-gnawing Hatred, and squint-ey’d Suspicion.” 
See also the note Ad Putrem, ver. 106. Topp. 
Ver. 419. Which, if Heaven gave it, may be term'd her own:] Guarini, 
Past. Fido, A. iii. S. ni. 
“ Troppo lungi se’ tu da quel, che brami: 
1] protbisee il ciel; la terra il guarda, 
“El vendica la morte; 
“ Ma pid d’ ogn’ altro, e con pitt saldo seudo, 
“ J,’ onestate il difende: 
“ Che sdegna alma ben nata 
“ Pid fido guardatore 
“ Aver del proprio onore.” 
See also St. Ambrose, of Virginity : “ Undique vallata est. muro castitatis, 
et septo divine munita protectionis.” 1. Ambros. Opp. vol. ii. p. 1046. 
edit. Paris. 1586. fol. See also the notes v. 440, and v. 455. Topp. 
Ver, 421. in complete steel;] This phrase is sup- 
posed to be borrowed from ffamlef, Criticks must show their reading, in 
quoting books: but To rather think it was a common expression for 
“armed from head to foot.” It oecurs in Dekker’s Vatrussing of the 
Tumorous Poet, 1602. 











- “ Kirst, to arme our wittes 

“With compleat steele of ludgment, and our tongues 

“© With sound artillerie of phrases, &c.” 
This play was acted by the lord Chamberlaine’s servants, and the choir- 
boys of saint Paul's, in 1602. Hamlet appeared at least before 1598. 
Again, ina play, The Weakest goeth to the Wall, 1618. 

“ At his first comming, arm‘d in complete sieele, 

“ Chaleng'd the duke Medina at. his tent, &c.” 
Hence an expression in our author's Apology, which also confirms what is 
here said, § i. “ Zeal, whose substance is ethereal, arming in compleat 
diamond, ascends his fiery chariot, &e.” Prose- W. i. 114. T. Warton. 

Ver. 422. And, like a quiver'd Nymph with arrows keen,] I make no 

doubt but Milton in this passage had his eye upon Spenser's Belphebe, 
whose character, arms, and manner of life, perfectly correspond with this 
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May trace huge forests, and unharbour’d heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds ; 

Where, through the sacred rays of Chastity, 425 
No savage fierce, bandite, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 


description. What makes it the more certain is, that Spenser intended 
under that personage to represent the Virtue of Chastity. ‘TnyEr. 
Perhaps Milton remembered a stanza in Fletcher’s Purp. Island, pub- 

lished in the preceding year, B. x. st. 27. It is in a personification of 
Virgin- Chastitie. 

“ With her, her sister went, a warlike maid, 

“ Parthenia, all in steele and gilded arms ; 

“ Tn needle’s stead, a mighty spear she sway'd, &c.” T. Warton. 


Ver. 423. May trace huge forests, &c.] Shakspeare’s Oberon, as 
Mr. Bowle observes, would breed his child-knight to “ trace the forests 
wild,” Mids. N. Dr. A. ii. 8. iti. In Jonson’s Masques, a Fairy says, 
vol. v. 206. 

“ Only We are free to trace 
“ All his grounds, as he to chace.”  ‘T.. Warron. 


Ver. 424. Infamous hills,] Horace, Od. L. iii. 20.“ Infames seopu- 
los,” as Dr. Newton observes. P. Fletcher, in his Pisc. Ecl. published 
in 1633, has “infamous woods and downs.” ‘Topp. 


Ver. 425. Where, through the sacred rays of Chastity, &c.] So 
Fletcher, Faith. Shep. A.i. S. i. vol. ii. p. 109. A Satyr kneels to a 
virgin-shepherdess in a forest. 

“Why should this rough thing, who never knew 
“ Manners, nor smooth humanity, whose heats 
“ Are rougher than himself, and more mishapen, 
“ ‘Thus mildly kneel to me? Sure there's a power 
“ In that great name of Virgin, that binds fast 
“ All rude uncivil bloods, all appetites 
“ That break their confines: &e.”  T. Warton. 

Ver. 426. ————_—_———— bandite,]  Tickell changed bDandite into 
banditti. He introduced also a similar change in v. 44), namely, Diane 
for Dian. Bandite occurs in Partheneia Sacra, 1633, p. 176, in Chamber- 
layne’s Pharonuda 1659, B. 4. p. 20, and in Lovelace’s Lucasta, p. 62. 
edit. 1659. And it is adopted from Comus by Pope, in his Essay on 
Man. Topp. 

Ibid. —————-— mountaincer,] A mountaineer seems to have con- 
veyed the idea of something very savage and ferucious. In the Tempest, 
A. ili. S. ii. 

“ Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
“ Dewlapp’d like bulls.” 


In Cymbeline, A. iv. S. ii. 
“ Who call’d me traitor, mountaineer.” 
In Drayton, Mus. Elys. vol. iv. 


“ This Cleon was a mountaineer, 
“ And of the wilder kind.” T. Warron. 
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Yea there, where very Desolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns shage’d with horrid shades, 

She may pass on with unblench’d majesty, 4.30 
Be it not done in pride, or in presumption. 

Some say, no evil thing that walks by night 





Ver. 428. where very Desolation dwells,] The same expression 
occurs in Davies's Scourge of Folly, edit. 1611. p. 29. 

“ THe loues to liue where Desolation dwels.” Tonp. 

Ver. 429. By grots and caverns shagg'd with horrid shades,| Pope 
appears to have adverted to this line, Lloisa, v. 20. 

“ Ye grots and caverns shage’d with horrid thorn.” 
Again, in the same poem, v. 24. 

“ J have not yet forgot myself to stone.” 
Almost as evidently from our author's Z/ Pens. v. 42. 

“ There, held in holy passion still, 

“ Forget thyself to marble.” 
Pope again, ibid. v. 244. 

“ And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding o’er the deeps.” 
From Z’ Allegro, v. 8. 

“ There under ebon shades and low-brow’d rocks.” 
See before at v. 24, and 380. And again at v. 861. And Essay on Pope, 
p- 307, § vi. edit. 2d. This is the first instance of any degree even of 
the slightest attention being paid to Milton’s smaller poems by a writer 
of note, since their first publication. Milton was never mentioned, or 
acknowledged, as an English poet, till after the appearance of Paradise 
Lost; and, long after that time, these pieces were totally forgotten and 
overluoked. It is strange that. Pope, by no means of a congenial spirit, 
should be the first who copied Comus or Ji Penseroso. But Pope was a 
gleaner of the old English poets; and he was here pilfering from obsolete 
English poetry, without the least fear or danger of being detected. 

T. Warton. 

Ibid. ——————~——— J rrid shades,| See Par. Lost, B. ix. 185. 
And Par. Reg. B. i. 296. Compare Tasso, Gier. Lib. C. xii. st. 29. 

* Me n’ andai sconosciuto, e per foresta 

“ Caminando, di piante horrida ombrosa.” 
And Sylvester, Du Bart. 1621, p. 1089. 

“ Night brings sad Silence with her horrid shade.” 
Pope had Comus's wood in mind, when he wrote “ In shelter thick of hor- 
rid shade,” pie ix. 219. See also Fenton, Odyss. xix. 503. But more 
particularly Akenside, Pl. of Imag. B. ii. 202.“ The shade more horrid 
nodded o'er me;” as in ver. 38 of this poem. Topp. 

Ver. 430. ————_——_—_—— unblench’d] Unblinded, unconfounded. 
See Steevens’s Note on blench, in Hamlet, at the close of the second Act. 
And Upton’s Gloss. Spenser, V. Blend. And Tyrwhitt’s Gloss. Ch. V. 
Blent. And B. and Fletcher's Pilgrim, A. iv. S. iii. vol. v. p. 516. 

-“ Men that will not totter, 
“ Nor blench much at a bullet.” ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 432. Some say, no evil thing that walks by night] Milton had 
Shakspeare in his head, ZZamlet, A. i. S.1.:— 
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In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 

Blue meager hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 

That breaks his magick chains at Curfeu time, 435 
No goblin, or swart faery of the mine, 


e) 


“ Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
“ Wherein our Saviour's birth 1s celebrated — 
“ But then, they say, no spirit walks abroad.” 
Another superstition is ushered in with the same form in Par. Lost, 
B. x. 575. And the same form occurs in the description of the physical 
effects of Adam’s fall, B. x. 668. T. Warton. 
Ver. 432. ————— no evil thing that walks by night 
In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, &e.] Milton here had his 
eye on the Faithful Shepherdess, A.i. Ue has borrowed the sentiment, 
but raised and improved the diction. 
——_—— “ T have heard (my mother told it me, 
“ And now I do believe it.) if I keep 
“ My virgin flower uncropt, pure, chaste, and fair, 
“ No goblin, wood-god, fairy, elfe, or fiend, 
“ Satyr, or other power that haunts the groves, 
“ Shall hurt my body, or by vain illusion 
“ Draw me to wander after idle fires ; 
“ Or voices calling me &e.” NEwToN. 
Ver. 434, —————— stubborn unlaid ghost 
That breaks his magick chains at Curfeu time.) An unlaid 
ghost was among the most vexatious plagues of the world of spirits. It 
is one of the evils deprecated at Fidele’s grave, in Cymbeline, A. Iv. 8. 11. 
“No exorciser harm thee, 
* Nor no witchcraft charm thee, 
“ Ghost undaid forbear thee!” 


The metaphorical expression is beautiful, of breaking his magick chains, 
for “ being suffered to wander abroad.” And here too the superstition is 
from Shakspeare, A. Lear, A. ili. S. iv. “ This is the foul fiend Flibber- 
tigibbet: he begins at Curfew, and walks till the first cock.” Compare 
also Cartwright, in his play of the Ordinary, where Moth the antiquary 
sings an old song, A. ii. S. i. p. 36. edit. 1651. He wishes, that the house 
may remain free from wicked spirits, 

“ From Curfew time 

“ To the next prime.” 


Prospero, in the Tempest, invokes these elves, among others, “ that re- 
joyce to hear the solemn Curfew.” A.v.S.i. That is, they rejoice at 
the sound of the Curfew, because, at the close of day announced Dy the 
Curfew, they are permitted to leave their several confinements, and be at 
large till cock-crowing. See Macbeth, A. ii. S. iii. 

“ Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 

“ While night’s black agents to their prey do rouse.” 'T. Warron. 


Ver. 436. swart faery of the mine,| In the Gothick 
system of pneumatology, mines were supposed to be inhabited by various 
sorts of spirits. See Giaus Magnus’s Chapter De Metullicis Daemonibus, 
Hist. Gent. Septentrional. vi. x. In an old translation of Lavaterus De 
Spectris et Lemuribus, is the following passage: “ Pioners or diggers for 
metall do affirme, that in many mines there appeare straunge Shapes and 
Spirites, who are apparelled like vnto the laborers in the pit. ‘These 
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Hath hurtful power o’er true Virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 

To testify the arms of Chastity ? 440 
Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow, 

Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 

Wherewith she tam’d the brinded lioness 

And spotted mountain-pard, but set at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid; gods and men 44.5 


wander vp and downe in caues and underminings, and seeme to besturre 
themselves in all kinde of Jabor; as, to dive after the veine, tu carrie 
together the oare, to put it into basketts, and to turn the winding wheele 
to draw it vp, when in very decd they do nothing lesse, &e.”—“ Of 
Ghostes and Spirites walking by night. &c.” Lond. 1572. Bl. Lett. 
ch. xvi. p. 73. And hence we see why Milton gives this species of Fairy 
a swarthy or dark complexion. Georgius Agricola, in his tract De Sub- 
terraneis Animantibus, relates among other wonders of the same sort, that 
these Spirits sometimes assume the most terrible shapes; and that one of 
them, ina cave or pit in Germany, killed twelve miners with his pesti- 
lential breath. Ad cale. De Re Metall. p. 538. Basil. 1621. fol. 
Drayton personifies the Peak in Derbyshire, which he makes a witch 
skilful in metallurgy. Polyolb. S. xxvii. vol. iii. p. 1176. 


“ The Sprites that haunt the mines she could correct and tame, 
* And bind them as she list, &c.” T. Warton. 


See also Polyalb. S. ii. ed. 1622. p.63. The goblin is also classed with 
the faery of the mine by an elaborate writer on the subject. See Wierus 
De Prestigiis Demonum, lib. i. ¢. 22. ed. Basil. 1583. Topp. 


Ver. 440. To testify the arms of Chastity 7] St. Jerome calls Anti- 
quity from the old) schools of Greece to testify the arms ot Chastity. 
* Ad Principiam Virginem. Ut autem scias semper Virginitatem gladium 
habere pudicitin &c. gentilis quogue error deas cirgines finzit armatas.” 
Hlicronym. Opp. tom. ul. p. 72. edit. Franc. fol. Topp. 

Ver. 441. Hence &e.] Milton, I taney, took the hint of this beautiful 
mythological interpretation from a dialogue of Lucian betwixt Venus and 
Cupid, where the mother asking her son how, after having attacked all 
the other deities, he came to spare Minerva and Diana, Cupid replies, 
that the former looked so ferecly at him, and frighten'd him sv with the 
Gorgon Head which she wore upon her breast, that he durst not meddle with 
her. Kai opg cé Cpypt, wai iri rot ori¥org tyet Mpdowror Te gobepor, equCvarg 
Karaxopor, orEp tyw padeora Ceciat poppoXtrrerar yap pe, Kai Gébyw Oray ikw 
avré—and that as to Diana, she was always so employed in hunting, that he 
could not catch her, obfi naradabety abrir oioy re, getryovoay ati a ray 
dpmv. THYER. 

Ver. 445. The frivolous bolt of Cupid;] This reminds one of the 
“ dribbling dart of Love,” in Af. for Measure. Bolt, 1 believe, is pro- 
perly the arrow of a cross-bow. Fletcher, Fatthf. Shep. A. ii. 8. i. 
p. 134.; 

“ with bow and bolt, 
“ To shoot at nimble squirrels in the holt.”. T. Warton. 
12 
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Fear’d her stern frown, and she was queen o’ the woods. 
What was that snaky-headed Gorgon shield, 

That wise Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin, 
Wherewith she freez’d her foes to congeal’d stone, 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 4.50 
And noble grace, that dash’d brute violence 

With sudden adoration and blank awe ? 

So dear to Heaven is saintly Chastity, 

That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried Angels lackey her, 4.55 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt ; 

And, im clear dream and solemn vision, 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear ; 


But see Shakspeare, Afids. Night's Dream, A. ii. S. ii. 

* Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell.” Tonp. 

Ver. 449. Wherewith she freez'd her foes] Milton here uses the regu- 
lar form of the past time of the verb freeze. So Chaucer, Test. of 
Creseide, v.19. “ The troste fresid.” So, in Randolph's Afuses’ Looking 
Glasse, p. 11. “ Freez'd the chill soul.” And in Fanshaw’s Lusiad, 
1655, p. 165. 

“ Freez‘d with this fear hath his ignoble brest.” Topp. 

Ver. 450. But rigid looks &c.] Rigid looks refer to the snaky locks, 
and noble grace to the beautiful face, as Gorgon is represented on ancient 
gems. WARBURTON. 

Ver. 451. brute violence} See Par. eg. B. i. 218. 

THyer. 

Ver. 455. A thousand liveried Angels lackey her,] The idea, without 

the lowness of allusion and expression, is repeated in Par. Lost, L. viii. 


559. 





* About her, as a guard angelick, plac’d.”. T. Warton. 

A passage in St. Ambrose, on Virgins, might have suggested this re- 
mark. “ Neque mirum si pro vobis Angeli militant gue Angelorum mori- 
bus militatis. Meretur eorum presidium Castitas virginalis, quorum vitam 
meretur.” Ambros. Opp. Tom. iv. p. 536. edit. Paris. 1586. Seve also 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Islund Princess : 

“ You have a thousand bulwarks to assure you ; 
“ The holy powers bear shields to defend chastity, &c.” 

The participle liveried is used in Delightful and Ingenious Novels, 12mo. 
1685, p. 8.“ Instead of his ivery'd attendants, the staff-oflicers watch his 
steps.” And Pope has adopted it. Topp. 

Ver. 458. Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear;| See Note on 
Arcades, v.72. This dialogue between the two Brothers, is an amicable 
contest between fact and philosophy. The younger draws his arguments 
from common apprehension, and the obvious appearance of things: the 
elder proceeds on a profounder knowledge, and argues from abstracted 
principles. Here the difference of their ages is properly made subservient 
tv a contrast of character. But this slight variety must have been in- 
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Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 460 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 

Till all be made immortal : But when Lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 465 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 


sufficient to keep so late and learned a disputation alive upon the stage. 
It must have languished, however adorned with the fairest flowers of elo- 
quence. The whole dialogue, which indeed is little more than a solitary 
declamation in blank verse, much resembles the manner of our author's 
Latin Prolusions, where philosophy is enforced by Pagan fable and pueti- 
eal allusion. T. Warton. 

Ver. 461. The unpolluted temple of the mind] For this beautiful 
metaphor he was probably indebted to St. John, ii. 21.“ Ie spake of the 
temple of his body.” And Shakspeare has the same, Tempest, A. i. S. vi. 

* There's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple.” Newton. 

So, in his tape of Luerece, of Tarquin. “ His soul's fair temple is de- 
fac'd.” Milton also calls the “soul God's temple,” Prose-W. i. 232. 
Compare 1 Cor. iti. 16,17. The context renders it not improbable that 
Milton had here also Petrarch in view, Canz. vii. 

* Santi pensieri, atti pietosi ¢ casti, 
“ Al vero Dio sacrato e riro tempio 
“ Fecero in tua virginita feconda.” Topp. 

Ver. 462. And turns it by degrees to the souls essence,] This is agree- 

able to the system of the Materialists, of which Milton was one. 
WaRBeRTON. 

The same notion of body's working up to spirit Milton afterwards intro- 
duced into his Par. Lost, B. v. 469, &c. which is there, | think, liable to 
some objection, as he was entirely at liberty to have chosen a more rational 
system, and as it is also put into the mouth of an Archangel. But in this 
place it falls in so well with the poet's design, gives such a foree and 
streneth to this encomium on Chastity, and carries in it such a dignity of 
sentiment, that, however repugnant it may be to our philosophical ideas, 
it cannot miss striking and delighting every virtuous and intelligent reader. 

Tuyer. 

Ver. 464. By unchaste looks, &e.)  “ We [Christ] censures an unchaste 
look to be an adultery already comuutted : another time he passes over 
actual adultery with less reproof than for an wnchaste look,” Divorce, B. ii. 
c. i, Pre Wi. 184. Scealso, p. 304. Milton therefore, in the expression 
here noted, alludes to our Saviour, tdg oO BAEHQN EYNALKA wpog ré 
EIMOYMHSAL abrig, x. rd. SS. Matth. v.28. T. Warton. 

Ver. 467. The soul grows clotted by contagion, &e.) YT cannot resist the 
pleasure of translating a passage in Plato's Phedon, which Milton here 
evidently copies. “A soul with such affections, does it no* tly away to 
something divine and resembling itself’? To something divine, immortal, 
and wise ? Whither when it arrives, it becomes happy; being freed from 
errour, ignorance, fear, love, and other human evils.——But if it departs 

13 
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Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 


from the body polluted and impure, with which it has been long linked in 
a, state of familiarity and friendship, and by whose pleasures and appetites 
it has been bewitched, so as to thmk nothing else true, but what 1s cor- 
poreal, and which may be touched, seen, drunk, and used for the gratifi- 
cations of lust; at the same time, if it has been accustomed to hate, fear, 
or shun, whatever is dark and invisible to the human eye, yet discerned 
and approved by philosophy : I ask if a soul so disposed, will go sincere 
and disencumbered from the body? By no means. And willit not be, as 
I have supposed, infected and involved with corporeal contagion, which 
an acquaintance and converse with the body, from a perpetual association, 
has made congenial ? So I think. But, my friend, we must pronounce 
that substance to be ponderous, depressive, and earthy, which such a soul 
draws with it; and therefore it is burthened by such a clog, and again 1s 
dragged off to some visible place, for fear of that which is hidden and un- 
seen ; and, as they report, retires to tombs and sepulchres, among which 
the shadowy phantasms of these brutal souls, being Joaded with somewhat 
visible, have often actually appeared. Probably, O Socrates. And it is 
equally probably, O Cebes, that these are the souls of wicked, not virtuous 
men, which are forced to wander amidst burial-places, suffering the 
punishment of an impious life. And they so long are seen hovering about 
the monuments of the dead, till, from the accompaniment of the sen- 
sualities of corporeal nature, they are again clothed with the body, &c.” 
Phed. Opp. Platon. p. 386. B. i. edit. Lugdun. 1590. fol. An admirable 
writer, the late Bishop of Worcester, has justly remarked, that “this 
poetical philosophy nourished the fine spirits of Multon’s time, though it 
corrupted some.” It is highly probable, that Henry More, the great Pla- 
tonist, who was Milton's contemporary at Christ's College, might have given 
his mind an early bias to the study of Plato. T. Warron. 

See the note on ver. 349, in which More and Milton are compared. Topp. 


Ver. 468. Imbodies, and imbrutes,| Thus also Satan speaks of the 
debasement and corruption of its original divine essence, Pur. Lost, B. ix. 
165. 

—— “ mix'd with bestial slime, 

“ This essence to incarnate and imbrute, 

“ That to the highth of Deity inspir'd.” 
Our author, with these Platonick refinements in his head, supposes that 
the human soul was for a long time imbodied and imbruted with the carnal 
ceremonies of popery, Just as she is sensualized and degraded by a par- 
ticipation of the vicious habits of the body. Of Reformation, &c. Prose- 
Works, vol.1.1. Imbrute or embrute, occurs in G. Fetcher, p. 38. I be- 
lieved it to be Milton’s coinage. T. Warron. 

Possibly it is of Mailton’s comage, from the Italian imbrutture. For the 
word imbruted is foisted into a modern edition of G. Fletcher’s Christ's Vict. 

. 88, 1783; to which Mr. Warton refers. But see the edition of 1632, 

. ii. st. 52. 

“ This their znhumed souls esteem’d their wealths, 

“ To crown the bouzing kan from day to night.” 
T had not discovered this reading, when I published Comus in 1798. The 
modern edition of G. Fletcher, I must observe, has made many unauthor- 
ised alterations. Topp. 

Ver. 469. The divine property of her first being.] Hor. Sat. I. ii. 79. 
‘“ Atque adfligit humo divine particulam aure.” Which Milton almost 
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Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp, 470 

Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres 

Lingering, and sitting by a new made grave, 

As loth to leave the body that it lov’d, 

And link’d itself by carnal sensuality 

To a degenerate and degraded state. 475 
Sec. Br. How charming is divine Philosophy ! 

Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 


Where no crude surfeit reigns. 
El. Br. List, list; I hear 480 
Some far off halloo break the silent air. 


literally translates in his Prose- W.1. 233.‘ That divine particle of God’s 
breathing, the soul.” Topp. 

Ver. 473. As loth to leave the body that it lor‘d,] See Sir Kenelme 
Digby's Observations on Religio Medici, 4th ed. p. 327. “Souls that go 
out of their bodies with affection to those objects they leave behind them, 
(which usually is as long as they can relish them,) do retain still, even 
in their separation, a byas and a Janguishing towards them: which is the 
reason why such terrene souls appeare oftenest in cameteries and charnel- 
houses.” See also Dr. Henry More's Zmmortality of the Soul, B. ii. ch. xvi. 
And compare Homer JZ. xvii. 

Woy 8 tx peliwy mrapivyn dicodle Bebynec 
“Ov worpoy yoowoa, ATLA’ arcpeTiTa Kai HEY. 
Which Tasso copies, Gier. Lib. C. ix. st. 33. Topp. 

Ver. 476. Huw charming is divine Philosophy!) This is an imme- 
diate reference to the foregoig speech, in which the dirine Philosophy 
of Plate concerning the nature and condition of the human soul after 
death, is so largely and so nobly displayed. The speaker adds, 

“ Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose ; 

* But musical as ts Apollo's lute, 

“ And a perpetual feast of neetar'd sweets.” 
Much the same sentiments appear in the Tractate on Education. * I shall 
not detain you Jonger in the demonstration of what we should not do; 
but. strait conduct you to a hill-side, where I will point ye out the right 
path of a vertuous and noble edueation, laborious indeed at the first 
ascent, but also so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospect and melo- 
dious sounds, that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming,” p. 101. 
vd. 1675. And see Pur. Reg. B.i. 478, &e. TT. Warton. 

Ver. 478. But musical as is Apollo's lute,] Perhaps trom Love's La- 
bour Lost, as Mr. Bowle suggests, A.iv. 8. iii. 

“as sweet and musical 
“ As bright Apollo's lute, &c. T. Warton. 
Ver. 479. And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets,] Petrarch, Son. 
160. P.1. 
* Pasco la mente a’ un si nobil cibo, 
“ Ch’ ambrosia ¢ nettar non invidiv a Givve.” Topp. 
14 
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Sec. Br. Methought so too; what should it be? 
El. Br. For certain 

Either some one like us night-founder’d here, 

Or else some neighbour woodman, or, at worst, 

Some roving robber calling to his fellows. 485 
Sec. Br. Heaven keep my Sister. Again, again, 

and near ! 
Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 


El. Br. I'll halloo: 
If he be friendly, he comes well ; if not, 
Defence is a good cause, and Heaven be for us. 


[ Enter the Attendant Spirit, habited like a shepherd. | 


That halloo I should know ; what are you? speak; 490 
Come not too near, you fall on iron stakes else. 
Spir. What voice is that? my young Lord? speak 
again. 
Sec. Br. O Brother, ’tis my father’s shepherd, sure. 
El. Br. Thyrsis? Whose artful strains have oft 
delay’d 


Ver. 483. ———————_ night-founder'd] _Sce the notes on Par. Lost, 
B.i. 204. Niccols, in his address to Lady Clere before England?’s Eliza, 
edit. 1610, has a similar compound: his Muse's “ night-weather'd wings.” 

Tovp. 

Ver. 494. Thyrsis ? Whose artful strains &c.] A compliment to Lawes, 
who personated the Spirit. We have just such another above, v.86. But 
this, being spoken by another, comes with better grace and propricty ; 
or, to use Dr. Newton's pertinent expression, is more genteel. The 
Spirit appears habited like a Shepherd ; and the poct has here caught a 
fit of rhyming from Fletcher's pastoral comedy. Milton’s eagerness to 
praise his friend Lawes, makes re here forget the circumstances of the 
fable : he is more intent on the musician than the shepherd, who comes at 
a critical season, and whose assistance in the present difficulty should 
have hastily been asked. But time is lost in a needless encomium, and in 
idle enquiries how the shepherd could possibly find out this solitary part 
of the forest. The youth, however, seems to be ashamed or unwilling to 
tell the unlucky accident that had befallen his Sister. Perhaps the real 
boyism of the Brother, which yet should have been forgotten by the poet, 
is to be taken into the account. T. Warton. 

Let it be remembered, that Comus is a drama of poetick description 
rather than theatrick interest. Besides, I conceive it exactly in nature 
for such young adventurers to delight in having their solitude and distress 
relieved by the acquisition of the aid and company of a faithful domes- 
tick of the family. And I further believe it is a fine touch of real nature 
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The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 495 

And sweeten’d every muskrose of the dale ? 

How cam’st thou here, good swain? hath any ram 

Slipt from the fold, or young kid lost his dam, 

Or straggling wether the pent flock forsook ? 

How could’st thou find this dark sequester’d nook? 500 
Spir. O my lov’d master’s heir, and his next joy, 

I came not here on such a trivial toy 

As a stray’d ewe, or to pursue the stealth 

Of pilfering wolf; not all the fleecy wealth, 

That doth enrich these downs, is worth a thought 505 

To this my errand, and the care it brought. 


to represent them at the immediate moment forgetting, in a certain degree, 
their own immediate distress, and recurring to the well-known amuse- 
ments and employments of their old shepherd, his skill in pastoral mu- 
sick, his zealous care of his flock, &e. all these domestick circumstances 
recurring to their minds. Surely this is perfectly in nature; and if we 
criticise such passages, it should certainly be to commend and not to cen- 
sure. Dunster. 

Jonson's Sud Shepherd, another Pastoral Drama, exhibits also an inter- 
mixture of heroick rhymes and blank verse. And the encomium here is 
classical : Compare Hor. Od. 1. xii. 8. 





“ Arte muterna rapidos morantem 
© Flumimum lapsus, celeresque ventos ;" 


As above, at v. 87. “ Well knows ¢o stl the wild winds.” It may also be 
easily supposed, that Thyrsis, who had just returned the Elder Brother's 
halloo, was still at some distance, and advancing to join them while the 
compliment was uttered. Topp. 


Ver. 495. The huddling brook] From Horace, De Arte Poet. ver. 19. 
« Et properantis aque per amenos ambitus agros.” 
Pope imitates both Horace and Milton in his second Pastoral : 
* And headlong streams hung listening in their fall.” Topp. 


Ibid. The madrigal was a species of musical composition, then actually 
in practice and in high vogue. Lawes, here intended, had composed mad- 
rigals. So had Milton's father. The word is not here thrown out at 
random. T. Warton. 


Ver. 500. How could’ st thou find this dark sequester'd nook ?| Thus the 
shepherdess Clorin to Thenot. Fletcher's Faith. Shep. A. ii. S. 1. vol. in. 
p. 129. 


“ Shepherd, how cam'st thou hither to this place ? 
“ No way is trodden ; all the verdant grass, 

“ The spring shot up, stands yet unbruised here 
“Of any foot: only the dappled deere, 

“ Far from the feared sound of crooked horn, 

* Dwell in this fastness.” T. Warton. 
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But, O my virgin Lady, where is she ? 
How chance she is not in your company ? 
El. Br. To tell thee sadly, Shepherd, without blame, 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. , 510 
Spir. Ay me unhappy! then my fears are true. 
El. Br. What fears, good Thyrsis? Pr’ythee briefly 
"shew. 
Spir. I'll tell ye; ’tis not vain or fabulous, 
(Though so esteem’d by shallow ignorance, ) 
What the sage pocts, taught by the heavenly Muse, 515 
Storied of old, in high immortal verse, 
Of dire chimeras, and enchanted isles, 
And rifted rocks whose entrance leads to Hell ; 
For such there be; but unbelief is blind. 
Within the navel of this hideous wood, 520 
Immur’d in cypress shades a sorcerer dwells, 
Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great Comus, 
Deep skill’d in all his mother’s witcheries ; 
And here to every thirsty wanderer 
By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 525 
With many murmurs mix’d, whose pleasing poison 

Ver. 508. How chance she is not in your company 9} It isthe same form 
in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, A. iv. S. i. 

** How chance my daughter is not with you?” Topp. 

Ver. 509. sadly,] Sadly, soberly, seriously, as the word is fre- 
quently used by our old authors, and in Par. Lost, B. vi. 541. Newton. 

Ver. 513. LU tell ye;] The manuscripts and the edition of 1637 read 
you. But Milton often uses ye as the objective case. Topp. 

Ver. 515. taught by the heavenly Muse,] Uimself is “taught by 
the heavenly Muse,” Pur. Lost, B. ii. 19. He alludes to Tasso, who in- 
vokes the heavenly Muse, Gier. Lib. C. i. st. 1. Topp. 

Ver. 517. — dire chimeras,] Sve Par. Lost, B. ii. 628, as Mr. Warton 
notices; and compare Marino, Strage de gli Innocenti, ed. 1633, lib. i. 
st. 43. Topp. 

Mes 518. — rifted rocks] Drayton, Polyolbion, Song xiv. ed. 1622, 
p. 234. 








“ Sent through the rifted rocks.” Tonn. 
Ver. 520. Within the navel] That is, in the midst; a phrase borrowed 
from the Greeks and Latins. Newton. 
It had been before used by Drayton, Polyolb. Song xxiii. ed. 1622. 
p. 68. 
. Ay tow'rds the navell then of England from her flanke, 
“ Which Lincolnshire we call.” Topp. 
Ver. 526. With many murmurs miz'd,|] That is, in preparing this en- 
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The visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 

And the inglorious likeness of a beast 

Fixes instead, unmoulding reason’s mintage 
Character’d in the face: This have I learnt 530 
Tending my flocks hard by 7?’ the hilly crofts, 

That brow this bottom-glade ; whence night by night 
He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl, 

Like stabled wolves, or tigers at their prey, 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 535 
In their obscured haunts of inmost bowers. 

Yet have they many baits, and guileful spells, 

To inveigle and invite the unwary sense 

Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 

This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 540 
Had ta’en their supper on the savoury herb 


chanted cup, the charm of many barbarous unintelligible words was inter- 
mixed, to quicken and strengthen its operation. Warberton,. 

Perhaps from Statius, who thus speaks of the patroness of magicians, 
Theb, ix. 733. 





“ cuntusque sacros, et conscia miscet 
“ Murmura.” 
See also Tasso, of the enchanter, Gier. Lib. C. xiii. st. 6. 
* Nel cerchio accolto, 
“ Mormoro potentissme parole.” Topp. 

Ver. 530. Character'd in the face :| So in his Divorce, B. i. Pref. “A 
law not. only written by Moses, but character'd in us by nature.” Prose- 
Wi. 167. See Observat. Spenser's Faer. Qu. ii. 162. T. Warton. 

See above v. 68, and compare Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece : 

© The light will show, chardcter'd in my brow, 
© The story of sweet chastity's decay.” 
The accent here falls on the second syllable of the participle, chardcterd ; 
often so pronounced by our old writers, as Dr. Newton has observed and 
exemplified from Shakspeare, who also accents it on the first syllable. 
Topp. 

Ver. 533. Jle and his monstrous rout are heard to howl, 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate] Such was the practice of 
Comus's mother, Circe. Ovid, dfet. xiv. 405. 
“ magicis Hecaten ululatibus orat." Topp. 
Ver 534. Like stubled wolves, or tigers at their prey,] Perhaps from 
Virgil, 2x. vit. 15, of Circe's island. 
“ Hine exaudiri gemitus, ireque leonum 
ne ac forme magnorum ululare luporum : 
“ Quos hominum ex facie dea seva potentibus herbis 
“ Induerat Circe in vultus ac terga ferarum.” NewrTon. 

Ver. 541. Had ta’en their supper &c.] The supper of the sheep is from 

a beautiful comparison in Spenser, Fuer. Qu. 1.1. 23. :— 
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Of knot-grass dew-besprent, and were in fold, 

I sat me down to watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honey-suckle, and began, 545 
Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy, 

To meditate my rural minstrelsy, 


“ As gentle shepheard in sweete eventide, 

* When ruddy Phebus gins to welke in west, 

“ Hich on a hill, his flocke to vewen wide, 

“ Markes which doe byte their hasty supper best.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 542. Of knot-grass dew-besprent,] Compare a Song by Drum- 
mond, Puems, 1616, P. ui. 

“ The flocks do leaue the meads, 

“ And, loathing three-leaf"d grasse, hold vp their heads.” 
Dew-besprent occurs in Drayton's Polyolb. Song ix. edit. 1622, p. 135, 
where the Water-Nvmphs have “ their locks with dewe besprent,” that is, 
besprinkled. And R. Niccols, Induct. Mir. for Mag. ed. 1610, has the 
expression, “ besprent with frostic dew.” Topp. 

Ver. 544. With iry canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honey-suckle.} Perhaps from Shakspeare, 
Mids. Night Dr. A. ii. S. ii. 
* Quite over cunxopied with luscious woodbine.” 
Compare Drayton, Quest. of Cynthia, vol. ii. pp. G23. 

* And there large branches did display 

* To cunupie the place.” 

And Carew, p. 59. ed. 1651. “ That aged oak did canopie the happy 
pair.” To which 1 will add a line from Browne's Pustorals, which 
perhaps Pope, a reader of the old poets, might have remembered. B. 1. 
S. iv. p. 74. 

“ Uncanopied of any thing but heaven.” 

Interwore is almost peculiar to Milton. See Par. Lost, B. i. 621. And 
in Par. Reg. B. ii. 2638. T. Warton. 

However, see Jonson's Pleasure reconciled to Virtue, 1619, “ interiweare 
the curious knot :” his Fortunate Isles, 1626, * And enterweace the Myrtle 
and the Bay :” and his Love's Triumph through Callipolix, 1630, “ Your 
enterwoten lines of good and fayre.” See also Browne, Brit. Past. B. ii. 
Song iv. “A garland tuterwore with roses.” Interwore and interwoven 
occur also in Herrick’s poetry. See his Iesperides, 1648, pp. 75, 105, 
110, and Part ii. p. 8. Topp. 

Ver. 545. flaunting honey-suckle,] In Lycidas we have “the gad- 
ding vine,” v. 40. Thomson, Spring, v. 976. “ Nor in the bower where 
woodbines flaunt.” It is well-attir'd, in Lycid. v. 146. T. Warton. 

Mason avails himself both of Lycrdas and Comus, in his English Garden, 
B. i. 433. 

“ There flaunts the gadding woodbine.” Toon. 

Ver. 547. To meditate my rural minstrelsy,] Virgil, Bucol. i. 2. 
“« Sylvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena.” So in Lycidus, v.66. Or 
strictly meditate the thankless muse.” T. Warton. 

For rural minstrelsy, Mr. Warton refers to the Eclugues of Brooke and 
Davies, Lond. 1614, 12mo. 
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Till fancy had her fill; but, ere a close, 

The wonted roar was up amidst the woods, 

And fill’d the air with barbarous dissonance ; 550 
At which I ceas’d, and listen’d them a while, 

Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 

Gave respite to the drowsy frighted steeds, 


“’Ynough is mee to chaunten swoote my songes, 

“ And blend hem with my rurall mynstralsy.” 
And to Browne, Brit. Past. B. i. 8.1. P. ii. “love's rurall minstralsie.” 
See also the Return from Parnassus, 1606, of Spenser : 

“ Blithe was each valley, and cach shepherd proud, 

“ While he did chaunt his rural! miustralsy.” Toon. 

Ver. 548. —_————. hut, ere a close,] A musical close on his 

pipe. As in Shakspeare, A. ich. ZZ. A. ii. S. i. 
“ The setting sun, and musiek at the close, 
* As the last taste of sweets is sweetest last.” T. Warton. 
Ver. 551,. ———————_———_listen'd them] So, in Macbeth, A. ii. §. ii. 
“As they had seen me, with these hangman's bands, 
* Listening their fear :” 
That is, ¢o their fear. Toop. 

Ver. 553, ———— the drowsy frighted steeds, 

That draw the litter of cluse-curtain’d Sleep 3] 1 read, 
according to Milton's manuscript, drowsy-flighted. And this genuine 
reading Dr. Dalton has also preserved in Camus. Drowsie-frighted is 
nonsense, and manifestly an errour of the press in all the editions. There 
ean be no doubt, that in this passage Milton had his eye upon the deserip- 
tion of Night, in A. Zen, V2. Poa A. ive Soi. 

And now Joud-howling wolves arouse the jades 

“That drag the tragick melancholy Night, 

“Who with their drowsy, slow, and tlagging wings 

“Clip dead men's graves." 
The idea and the expression of drowsie-flighted in the one, are plainly 
copied from their drowsy, slow, and flagging wings in the other. Fletcher 
in the uth. Shep. A. iv. has much the same image. 

“ Night, do not steal away! 1] woo thee yet 

“ "Po hold a hard hand o'er the rusty bit 

“That guides thy lazy team.” Newton, 

Tt must be allowed, that drowsy-flighted is a very harsh combination. 
Notwithstanding the Cambridge manuscript exhibits drowsie-flighted, yet 
drowse frighted without a composition, ix a more rational and easy reading, 
and invariably occurs in the editions 1637, 1645, and 1673. That is, “The 
drowsy steeds of Night, who were affrighted on this occasion, at the bar- 
barous dissonance of Comus's nocturnal revelry.” Milton made_the 
emendation after he had forgot his first idea. Compare Browne, Brit. 
Past. B. ii, S. i. p. 21. 

“ All-drowsie night, who in a carre of jet 
“ By steedes of iron-gray drawne through the sky.” 
And Sylvester, of Sleep, Du Bart. p. 316. ed. tol. ut supr. 


“ And in a noysless coach, all darkly dight, 
. ° e . . ba] 
“ Takes with him silence, drousinesse, and uight. 
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That draw the litter of close-curtain’d Sleep : 
At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distill’d perfumes, 
And stole upon the air, that even Silence 


We are to recollect that Milton has here transferred the horses of Night 
to Sleep. And so has Claudian, Bell. Gild. v. 213. and Statius, The. in. 
v. 59. T. Warton. 

Mr. Bowle conjectures drowsie-freighted, that is, charged or loaded with 

drowsiness. But Mr. Warton has vindicated the justness of the old reading, 
drowsie frighted. Indeed, it Lawes had ignorantly introduced it into the 
edition of 1637, the poet would have altered it in his own edition of 1646 : 
for, as yet, “light revisited his eyes.” Moreover, as the emendation in 
his manuscript must have been made before the publication of the edition 
in 1673, if not of the former edition, it may reasonably he supposed, that, 
although he had indulged the variety of his fancy in making the emenda- 
tion, his judgement finally inclined to the uncaried reading of the ae 
copies. In a passage so highly descriptive, an errour would hardly have 
passed thrice unnoticed. The Ashridge manuscript exhibits drowste 
Srighted. And Dr. Dalton’s Comus, in 1738, reads the same. Drowsy- 
Jlighted, in his alteration of the Mask, was not adopted till after the publi- 
cation of Peck’s Memoirs of Milton, in 1740; where “ drowsy-flighted” 
made its appearance long befure Dr. Newton's edition, and where the 
“ horses of Sleep” were first stripped of their old poetical harness with 
great contempt. Topp. 


Ver. 554, ————_—_—_—_ 
Shakspeare, Macbeth, A. ii. S. i. 
“and wicked dreams abuse 

“ The curtain'd sleep.” Tuer. 

See also Rom. and Jul. A. iii. 8. ii. 

“ Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night.” Tovn. 

Ver. 555. At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 

Rose like a steam of rich distill’d perfumes, 

And stole upon the air,) Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night, at. the 
beginning, has here been alleged [by Mr. Thyer]. The idea is strongly 
implied in the following lines from Jonson Viston of Delight, a Masque 
presented at Court in the Christmas of 1617. Vol. vi. 21. 

“ Yet let it like an odour rise 
“ To all the senses here ; 
“ And fall like sleep upon their eycs, 
“ Or musicke in their eare.” 
But the thought appeared before, where it is exquisitely expressed, in 
Bacon’s Essayes. “ And because the breath of flowers is farre sweeter 
in the aire, where it comes and goes like the warbling of musicke.” Of 
Gardens. ss. xlvi. Milton means the gradual encrease and diffusion 
of odour in the process of distilling perfumes : for he had at first written 
“ slow-distill’d.” Solemn is used to characterise the musick of the night- 
ingale, Par. Lost, B. iv. 648. “ Night's solemn bird.” And she is enlled 
“the solemn nightingale.” B. vii. 435. In the edition of 1673, we have 
stream for steam. A manifest oversight of the compositor. T. Warton. 

Ver. 557. —————_——- that even Silence &c.] Silence was pleas'd at 
the nightingale’s song, Par. Loat, i. iv. 604. The conceit in both passaves 
is unworthy the poet. T. Warton. 





close-curtain'd Sleep;] Perhaps from 
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Was took ere she was ware, and wish’d she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more, 

Still to be so displac’d. I was all ear, 560 
And took in strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of Death: but O! ere long, 

Too well I did perceive it was the voice 

Of my most honour’d Lady, your dear Sister. 

Amaz’d I stood, harrow’d with grief and fear, 565 
And, O poor hapless nightingale, thought I, 


Ver. 560. 
perfume, Carm. xiii. 13. 
“ Quod tu cum olfacies, deos rogabis 
* Totum ut te faciant, Fabulle, xesam.” 


There is the same thought in Jonson's Underw. vol. vi. 451. 


* Come, with our voices let us war, 

“« And challenge all the spheres, 

6 TH each of us be made a star, 

* And all the world turn ears.” 
And in Shakspeare, but differently expressed, Winter's Tale, A. iv. S. iii. 
of hearing a song. “ All their other senses stuck in their ears.” And, in 
the Tempest, Prospero says, “ No tongues, all eyes.” Compare also Her- 
rick’s Hesperides, p. 21. ed. 1648. 8vo. 

“ When I thy singing next shall heare 

“ Tle wish [ might furne all to eare.” 


This thought and expression occur first in Drummond’s Sonnetts, 1616. 
To the Nightingale. 

* Such sad lamenting straines, that Night attends, 

* Become all eare, ke” T. Warton. 

Ver. 561. ————_—_—_——— that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death :) ‘The general image of creating a 

soul by harmony is again from Shakspeare. But the particular one of @ 
soul wuder the ribs of death, which is extremely grotesque, is taken from a 
picture in Alciat’s Emblems, where a soul in the figure of an infant is 
represented within the ribs of a skeleton, as in its prison. This curious 
picture is presented by Quarles. Warscrton. 

Mr. Sympson explaimed create a soul by recreate, avabiyey ; and Mr. 
Theobald had proposed to read recreate, * And took in strains might re- 
create wn soul:" But, I presume, they knew not of the allusion just men- 
tioned. Newron. 

The picture alluded to, is taken not from Alciat’s Emblems, but from 
Herman Hugo's Pia Desideria; and is the vilith Suspirinm anime aman- 
tis. The 24th verse of the viith chap. of Romans is the motto to it. “O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” Toop. 

Ver. 565. ———— harrow'd with grief’ and fear,] To harrow is 
to conquer, to subdue. The word is of Saxon origin. So, in the old black 
letter romance of Syr Eglamour of Artoys: © Ie swore by him that 
harowed hell.” ‘Thus Shakspeare, Hamlet, Avi. S. i. “It harrows me 
with fear and wonder.” STEEVENs. 





I was all ear,| So Catullus of a rich 
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How sweet thou sing’st, how near the deadly snare ! 


Then down the lawns I ran with headlong haste, 
Through paths and turnings often trod by day ; 
Till, guided by mine ear, I found the place, 
Where that damn’d wisard, hid in sly disguise, 
(For so by certain signs I knew, ) had met 
Already, ere my best speed could prevent, 

The aidless innocent Lady, his wish’d prey ; 
Who gently ask’d if he had seen such two, 
Supposing him some neighbour villager. 

Longer I durst not stay, but soon I guess’d 

- Ye were the two she meant; with that I sprung 
Into swift flight, till I had fiiinl you here ; 
But further know I not. 

Sec. Br. QO nicht, and shades! 
How are ye join’d with Hell in triple knot 
Against the unarmed weakness of one virgin, 
Alone, and helpless! Is this the confidence 
You gave me, Brother ? 

El. Br. Yes, and keep it still; 
Lean on it safely ; not a period 
Shall be unsaid for me: Against the threats 
Of malice, or of sorcery, or that power 
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Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm ;— 


Virtue may be assail’d, but never hurt, 

Surpriz’d by unjust force, but not enthrall’d ; 
Yea, even that, which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory : 

But evil on itself shall back recoil, 

And mix no more with goodness ;_ when at last 
Gather’d like scum, and settled to itself, 

It shall be in eternal restless change 

Self-fed, and self-consumed: If this fail, 


Ver. 584. Yes, and keep it still; &e.) This confidence of the Elder 
Brother in favour of the final eflicacy of virtue, holds forth a very high 
strain of philosophy, delivered in as high strains of eloquence and povtry. 

T. Wanton. 

It exhibits the sublimer sentiments of the Christian. Religion here 


gave energy to the poet's strains. Topp. 


Ver. 597. Self-fed, and self-consumed :) ‘This image is wonderfully 
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The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.— But come, let’s on. 
Against the opposing will and arm of Heaven 600 
May never this just sword be lifted up! 
But for that damn’d magician, let him be girt 
With all the grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron, 
Harpies and Hydras, or all the monstrous forms — 605 
*Twixt Africa and Ind, [ll find him out, 
And force him to return his purchase back, 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 
Curs’d as his life. 
Spir. Alas! good venturous Youth, 


fine. It is taken from the conjectures of astronomers concerning the 
dark spots which from time to time appear on the surface of the sun's 
body, and after a while disappear again; which they suppose to be the 
scum of that fiery matter, which first breeds it, and then breaks through 
and consumes it. WARBURTON. 
Ver. 597. ————_——— —— If this fail, 
The pillar'd firmament is rottenness, 
And earth's buse built on stubble.) | This is Shakspeare’s 
thought, but in more exalted language, Wind. Tale, A. i. S. i. 
—“ If] mistake 
“Tn those foundations which [ build upon, 
“ The center is not big enough to bear 
“A schoolboy’s top.” STEEVENS. 
Ver. 604. ———— the sooty flag of Acheron,] Compare P. Fletcher's 
Locusts, 1627, p. 58. 
* All hell run out, and sooty flagges display.” Topp. 
Ver. 605. Harpies and Hydras,] Harpies and Hydras are a combina- 
tion in an enumeration of monsters, m Sylvester’ Du Bart. p. 206. fol. ut 
supr. 





“ And th’ ugly Gorgons, and the Sphinxes fell, 
* Hydras and Harpies, Ke.” T. Warton. 
Ver. 605. ———————-—. all the monstrous forms &e.] Such as those 
which Carlo and Ubaldo meet, in going to Armida’s enchanted mountain, 
in Fauirfax's Zassv, B. xv. st. 51. 
“ All monsters which hot Africke forth doth send 
“*Twixt Nilus, Atlas, and the southern Cape, 
“ Were all there met.” 

Milton often copies Fairfax, and not his original. T. Warron. 

But the manner in which the Elder Brother expresses his determination 
to find out the magician, is similar to the resolution of Alcasto to en- 
counter dangers of the same kind in the enchanted forest. See Gier. 
Lib. C. xiii. st. 25. Topp. 

Ver. 608. See the Note on this passage in the Various Readings of 
Milton's manuscript, which follow the poem. Topp. 
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I love thy courage yet, and bold emprise ; 610 
But here thy sword can do thee little stead ; 
Far other arms and other weapons must 
Be those, that quell the might of hellish charms : 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy sinews. 

El. Br. Why pr’ythee, Shepherd, 615 
How durst thou then thyself approach so near, 
As to make this relation ? 

Spir. Care, and utmost shifts, 
How to secure the lady from surprisal, 
Brought to my mind a certain shepherd lad, 
Of small regard to see to, yet well skill’d 620 
In every virtuous plant, and healing herb, 
That spreads her verdant leaf to the morning ray : 


Ver. 613. ———————- the_ might of hellish charms:] Compare 
Shakspeare’s King Richard ITT. A. iii. S. iv. 
——————_—_—_—— “ with devilish plots 
“ Of damned witchcraft ; and that have prevyail'd 
“ Upon my body with their hellish charms.” T. Warton, 
So, in the Valiant Welshman, 1615, written by R. A. Gent., Caradock 
addresses the Magician : 
“ Cursed Imposter, damn’d ingenir of plots, 
“ As blacke in cursed purposes, as nehe 
“When, by your hellish charms, she mournes in blacke 
“ And sable vestments, &c.” 
The Old Man had just before told Caradock : 
“ No force of sword can conquer hellish fiends, 
“ By blacke inchantments made to take thy life: 
“ About thee take this precious soueraign herbe, 
“ That Mercury to wise Ulissis gaue, 
“ To keepe him from the rage of Cyrce’s charmes. 
“ This precious herbe, maugre the force of hell, 
“ From blackest sorcery keepes sound and well.” 
See before, v. 611. Milton, I think, evidently alluded to this old drama. 
P. Fletcher, I should observe, has “ hellish charms,” Purp. Isl. C. xi. 
st. 26. Topp. 
Ver. 614. He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy sinews.] So, in Prospero's commands 
to Ariel, Tempest, A. iv. S. ult. 
“ Go, charge my goblins, that they grind their joints 
“ With dry convulsions, shorten up their sinews 
“ With aged cramps.” T. Warton. 
Ver. 620. ——_———_—-— tu see to] An old expression, as in 
Barret's Alvearie, 1580. “ Faire to see to, i. e. guodlie to behold.” Sve 
also Ezek, xxiii. 15. “ All of them princes to lovk &."  Tonp. 
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He lov’d me well, and oft would beg me sing ; 

Which when I did, he on the tender grass 

Would sit, and hearken even to ecstasy, 625 
And in requital ope his leathern scrip, 

And show me simples of a thousand names, 

Telling their strange and vigorous faculties : 

Amongst the rest a small unsightly root, 

But of divine effect, he cull’d me out ; 630 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 

But in another country, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil : 


Ver. 633. Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil: 
Unknown, and lke esteem'd, &c.] Dr. Newton says, that 
“ redundant verses sometimes occur in Milton.” True: but the redundant 
avilable is never, I think, found in the second, third, or fourth foot. His 
instance of vy. 605, in this poem, 
* Harpies and Hydras, or all the monstrous forms—”" 
where the redundancy is in the third foot, and forms an anapaest, does not 
prove his point. The passage before us is certainly corrupt, or, at least, 
accurate ; and had better. I think, been given thus. 
“ But in another country, as he said, 
“ Bore a bright golden flower, not in this soil 
“ Unknown, though light esteem'd.” Hurp. 
Seward proposed to read, 
“ but in this soil 
* Unknown and liuht esteem'd.” 
The emendation is very plausible and ingenious. But to say nothing of 
the editions under Milton's own inspection, I must object, that, if an ar- 
gument be here drawn tor the alteration from roughness or redundancy 
of verse, innumerable instances of the kind oceur in our author. Milton, 
notwithstanding his singular skill in musick, appears to have had a very 
bad ear; and it is hard to say on what canciple he modulated his lines. 
T. Warton 
By another accomplished writer the passage before us is considered as 
one of those licences, which are not disagreeable in dramatick, although 
they would certainly displease in heroick, verse. 
“ Bore a | bright gol | den flower, | — but not in | this soil.” 
See Mitford’s Essay upon the Harmony of Language, 1st ed. p. 129. To 
the remark on “ Milton's ear,” the niceness of which more conspicuously 
displays itself in Comus, the following observation, or General Rule, ed 
be safely opposed. “There is no kind or degree of harmony, of which 
our language is capable, which may not be found in numberless instances 
in Milton's writings : THE EXCELLENCY OF WHOSE EAR SEEMS TO HAVE 
BEEN EQUAL TO THAT OF HIS IMAGINATION AND LEARNING.” Sve Foster's 
Essay on Accent, 2d ed. p. 67. Dr. Newton defends like esteem'd without 
any alteration. ‘ Unknown and like esteem'd, that is, avknown, and wa- 
esteem'd, unknown and esteem'd accordingly.” He also proposed to read 
the passage thus: 
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Unknown, and like esteem’d, and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon : 635 
And yet more med’cinal is it than that Moly, 


“ Bore a bright golden flower, buf in this soil 

“ Unknown and like esteem'd ;” 
Or, to leave out only buf, in v. 633. 

“ Bore a bright golden flower, not in this soil : 

“ Unknown, and like esteem'd, Kc.” 
Fenton had printed “dittle esteem'd" instead of “like esteem'd,” but, in 
the republication of his edition in 1730, the original reading is restored. 
Dr. Warburton, as well as Mr. Seward and Dr. Hurd, proposed to read 
“light esteem'd.” Topp. 

Ver. 635. ———————- elouted shoon:] To the passage alleged by 
Dr. Newton from Shakspeare, A. J7en. VI. P. ii. A. iv. S. iii, another 
should be added from Cymbeline, A. iv. 8.1. which not only exhibits, but 
contains a comment on, the phrase in question. 

“ T thought he slept, and put 

“ My clouted brogues trom off my feet, whose rudeness 

“ Answer'd my steps too loud.” 
Clouts are thin and narrow plates of iron affixed with hob-nails to the 
soles of the shoes of rusticks. These made too much noise. The word 
brogues is still used for shoes among the peasantry of Ireland. 
T. Warton. 

The expression occurs in the present version of our Bible: Joshue ix. 
5. So the Hertfordshire Proverb, in) Drayton's Polyolb. S. xxxiii. 
“ The club and clowted shoon —Tonn. 

Ver. 636. And yet more med cinal is it than that Moly, &.) | Drayton 
introduces a shepherd “his sundrv simples sorting,” who, among other 
rare plants, produces Moly, Mus. Elys. Nymph. v. vol. iv. p. 1499. 

“ Here is my Moly of much fame, 

“Tn magicks often used.” 
It is not agreed, whether Milton’s Hamony is a real or poetical fplant. 
Drayton, in the lines fullowing the passage just quoted, recites, with many 
more of the kind, 

“ Here holy vervain, and here dill, 

“*Gamst witchcraft much avayling.” 
But Milton, through the whole of the context, had his eye on Fletcher, 
who perhaps availed himself of Drayton, Furth. Shep. A. ii. S. 1. vol. iii. 
p. 127. where the shepherdess Clorin appears skilled in the medicinal and 
superstitious uses of plants. Nor must I forbear to observe, that in 
Browne's Inner Ti baile Masque, written on Milton's subject, Circe, at- 
tended by the Syrens, uses Moly for a charm, p. 135.) Our author again 
alludes to the powers of Moly for “ quelling the might of hellish charms,” 
El. i. 87. Compare Sandys's Ovid, p. 256. 479. edit. 1632. And Dray- 
ton's Nymphid. vol. ii. p. 463. And Polyolb. S. xii. vol. iii. p. 919. In 
Tasso, Ubaldo, a virtuous magician, performs his operations, not by the 
charms of necromancy and the machinations of hell, but by the hidden 
powers of herbs and springs, Guer. Lib. C. xiv. st. 42. 

* Qual in se virti: eeli oO Verba 6 ‘| fonte.” 
In the Fuerte Queene, the Palmer has a vertuous ataffe, which, like Mil- 
ton’s Moly and Hamony, defeats all monstrous apparitions and diabolical 
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That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave ; 

He call’d it Hemony, and gave it me, 

And bade me keep it as of sovran use 

’>Gainst all enchantments, mildew blast, or damp, 640 
Or ghastly furies’ apparition. 

I purs’d it up, but little reckoning made, 

Till now that this extremity compell’d : 

But now I find it true; for by this means 

I knew the foul enchanter though disguis’d, 645 
Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his spells, 

And yet came off: If you have this about you, 

(As I will give you when we go,) you may 

Boldly assault the necromancer’s hall ; 


illusions. And Tasso’s Ubaldo above mentioned carries a staff of the 
same sort, When he enters the palace of Armida, xiv. 73. xv. 49. 
T. Warton. 

Ver. 637. See the quotation from The Valiant Welshman, in the note 
on v. 613. 

* That Mercury to wise Ulisses gave.” Topp. 

Ver. 640. "Gainst all enchantments, mildew blast, or damp,] This is 
Milton's own clear oe no comma after nildew. And, although it is not 
adopted in other editions, I presume it is right. See ver. 845. “ Help- 
ing all urchin blasts.” And compare Haailet, A. iil. S. iv. 

“ Here is your husband ; like a mildew'd ear,' 
* Blasting his wholesome brother.” Topp. 

Ver. 641. Or ghastly furies’ apparition.} Peck supposes, that the 
Furies were never believed to appear, and proposes to read “ fairies’ a 
parition.” But Milton means any frightful appearance raised by magick. 
Among the spectres which surrounded our Saviour in the wilderness, and 
which the fiend had raised, are furtes, Par. Rey. B. iv. 422. T. Wartos. 

The combination ° ghastly furtes” occurs in Sylvester's Du Bartus, ed. 
1621. fol. p. 201. Tonn. 

Ver. 642. J purs'd it up,] It was customary in families to have herbs 
tn store, not only for medical and culinary, but for superstitious purposes. 
Tn some houses rue and rosemary were constantly ae for good luck. 
Among the plants to which preternatural qualities were ascribed, Perdita 
inthe Wiater’s Tale mentions Rue as the herb of grace, and Jtosemary 
as the emblem of remembrance, A. iv. S. i. T. Warten. 

Ver. 647... ——————————— If you hare this about you, 

(As J will gire you when we go), you may 

Boldly assault the necromancer's hall 3] ‘The notion of facing 
danger, and conquering an enemy by carrying a charm, which was often 
aun herb, is not uncommon in romance. Hence in Samson Agen. v. 1130, 
&e. and v. 1149, Milton's idea is immediately and particularly taken from 
the ritual of the combat in chivalry. When two champions entered the 
lists, each took an vath that he had no charm, Aerb, or any enchantment 
about him. See Dugd. Warwickshire, p. 73. and his Orig. Jurid. p. 166. 
And [ think it is clear, that Milton, in furnishing the Elder Brother with 
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Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood, 650 
And brandish’d blade, rush on him ; break his glass, 
And shed the luscious liquour on the ground, 

But seize his wand; though he and his curs’d crew 


the plant Hemony, notwithstanding the idea is originally founded in 
Homer's Moly, when like a knight he is to attack the necromancer 
Comus, and even to assail his hall, alluded to the charming herb of the 
romantick combat. Milton here thought of a magivian’s castle which has 
an enchanted hall invaded by Christian knights. See the adventure of 
the Black Castle in the Seven Champions of Christendom; where the bu- 
siness is finely achieved by an attack on the hall of the necromancer 
Leoger. p. ii. ch. ix. T. Warron. 

It is the same ides of romance, as in one of our author's Prolus. ed. 1674. 
12mo. p. 127. “ Nec validissimi illi regis Arthuri pugiles, igniti et 
flammigantis castelli incantamenta vicerunt facilius, et dissiparunt. Topp. 


Ver. 651. And brandish'd blade, rush on him;) Thus Ulysses assaults 
Circe, offering her cup, with a drawn sword, Ovid, Metam. xiii. 293. 
—— “ Intrat 

“ Tle domum Circes, et, ad insidiosa vocatus 

“ Pocula, conantem virga mulcere capillos 

“‘ Reppulit, et stricto pavidam deterruit ense.” 
See Homer. Odyss. x. 294, 321. But Milton, in his allusions to Circe's 
ga has followed Ovid more than Homer. ‘TT. Warton. 

here is an allusion here in the © dauntless hardihood,” and the “ bran- 

dished blade,” to Virgil also. -Ex. vi. 260. 

“ Tuque invade viam. vaginaque eripe ferrum ; 

“ Nunc animis opus, zenea, nunc pectore firmo.” Topp. 

Ibid. ————————— ——_ —— break his glass, 

And shed the luscious liquour on the ground.) Our author has 
here a double imitation of Spenser's Faerie (Queene, which has not been 
observed or distinguished. The obvious one, is from Sir Guyon spilling 
the bowl of Pleasure’s Porter, ii. x1. 49. But he also copies Spenser, and 
more closely, where Sir Guyon breaks the golden cup of the enchantress 
Excesse, ii. xii. 57. 

* So she to Guyon offred it to tast : 

“ Who, taking it out of her tender hond, 

“ The cup to ground did violently cast, 

“ That all to peeces it was broken fond, 

“ And with the liquor stained all the lond.”. T. Warton. 


Ver. 653. But seize his wand;} In the Tempest, in the intended at- 
tack upon the magician Prospero, Caliban gives Stephano another sort of 
necessary precaution, without which nothing else could be done, yet to 
the same purpose and effect, A. ii. S. ii. 

“* Remember 
“ First to possess his books.” 
But Prospero has also a staff as well as a book, A.v. S.i. Avi. S.ii. And 
Armida in Tasso has both a book and a wand: 
“(Con una man’ picciola verga scuote, 
“ Tien I altra un &bro.” 
Ae eho reads from this book. one of the knights luses his human 
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Fierce sign of battle make, and menace high, 
Or like the sons of Vulcan vomit smoke, 655 
Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink. 

El. Br. Thyrsis, lead on apace, I’ll follow thee ; 
And some good Angel bear a shield before us! 


The Scene changes to a stately palace, set out with 
all manner of deliciousness: soft musick, tables 
spread with all dainties. Comus appears with his 
rabble, and the Lady set in an enchanted chair, to 
whom he offers his glass, which she puts by, and 
goes about to rise. 


Comus. 
Nay, Lady, sit; if I but wave this wand, 


In Ariosto, Andronica gives Astolpho a wonderful book. C. xv. st. 14. 
And Busyrane in the Fuer. Qu. ili. xil. 32. 

“ Tis wicked dooke in haste he ouerthrew.” 
But Tasso, the first of these, copied Boiardo, Orl. Inam. Libr. 1. C. v. 17. 
And in other places. But see, L. i. C. i. 36. His enchanter Malagise 
has a magical book. 

* Che Malayise prese il suo quaderno 

“ Per saper questa cosa ben compita 

* Quatre demonii trasse de I’ inferno, &e.” 
Again, in reading one leaf only, he lulls four giants asleep, st. 44. 

* Ne ancor hauea il primo foglio volto 

“ Che gia ciascun nel sunno era sepolto.” 
Again, st. 51. * Ritrova il dro conseerato, &c.” Many striking passages, 
which Tasso has borrowed from Boiardo, are unnoticed. ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 653, ————_—_-— he and his curs'd crew] This is an 
allusion to Alcina’s monsters, “a brutish cursed crew,” Harington’s Orl. 
Fur. B. vi. st. 61. Town. 

Ver. 655. Or like the sons of Vulcan romit smoke.] Alluding to Cacus. 
Virgil, son. vill. 252. 

“ Faucibus ingentem fwmum, mirabile dictu, 
“ Evomit.” ‘Tonn. 

Ver. 658. And some good Angel bear a shield before us!] From the 
divinities of the classicks and of romance, we are now got to the theology 
of Thomas Aquinas. Our author has nobly dilated this idea of s guardian- 
angel, yet not without some particularly and express warrant from 
Scripture, which he has also poctically heightened, in Samson Agonistes, 
v. 1431, &c. 9 T. Warton. 

Had not Milton here also Tasso in mind? See Gier. Lib. C. vii. 72, 
viii. 84. Dunster. 

Ver. 659. Here, as we see by the stage-direction, Comus is introduced 
with his apparatus of incantation. And much after the same manner, 

k 4 
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Your nerves are all chain’d up in alabaster, 660 
And you a statue, or, as Daphne was, 


Root-bound, that fled Apollo. 
Lad. Fool, do not boast ; 


Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 


Circe enters upon her Charme of Ulysses in Browne's Znner Temple 
Masque, p. 131. She appears on the stage “ quaintly attyred, her haire 
loose about her shoulders, an anadem of flowers on her head, with a wand 
in her hand, &c.” The temptation of a sumptuous banquet is common in 
the magick of romance. Compare Tempest, A. iii. S. in. “ Enter several 
strange shapes bringing in a banquet, and inviting the king to cat." Our 
author's temptation of Christ in the Wilderness by the Devil, with lux- 
urious viands, is formed and conducted on the principles of romance : 
and a table richly spread in regal mode, vanishes like the banquet of a 
Gothick necromancer. See Par. Reg. B.ii. 401. Just in the same style, 
the banquet of Ariel in the Tempest ranishes with a quaint device. All 
this sort of fiction had been long before adopted from romance by a a 
and his masters the Italian poets. Perhaps the ground-work is in Virgil's 
Hell. See Zn. vi. 603. T. Warton. 

I subjoin a romantick scene, of the same kind with this in Comus, from 
an old drama, entitled The Wisdome of Doctor Dodypoll, 1600,“ Actus 
Tertius: Enter Enchanter, leading Lucilia and Earle Lassenbergh bound 
by Spirits; who being laid down ona green banck, the Spirits fetch in 
a banquet. The Earle is cast asleep.” The Enchanter then says to Lu- 
cilia, 

* come, sit downe, fair Nimphe, 

“ And taste the sweetnesse of these heavenly cates, 

“ Whilst, from the hollow crainés of this rocke, 

“ Musick shall sound to recreate my love.” 

The enchantment is dissolved by the “hidden rertue of a precious ring,” 
which Flores possesses; at whose entrance the Spirits. banquet, and En- 
chanter, disappear ; and the Lady and the Earle are liberated from their 
captivity. Topp. 

Ver. 659. Nay, Lady, sit; if I but ware this wand, 

Your nerves ure all chauin'd up in alabaster.) It is with the 
same magick, and in the same murle, that Prospero threatens Ferdinand, 
in the Tempest, tor pretending to resist. A. i. S. ii. 
“Come from the ward ; 

“ For I can here disarm thee with this stick. 
“ Come on, obey. ———— [Elke,] 
“ Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 
“ And have no vigour in them.’ 
Milton here comments upon Shakspeare. T. Warton. 

Ver. 661. —————. or, as Daphne was, &c.] The port, instead 
of saying root-bound, as Daphne was thut fled Apollo, throws in rvot-bound 
into the middle betwixt the antecedent and the relative, a trajection al- 
together unusual in our language, but which must be allowed both to 
vary and raise the style ; and, as the connection is not so remote as to 
make the language obscure, I think it may not only be tolerated but 

raised. This way of varying the style is a figure very usual both in 
yreek and Lutin. Lorp Monxsoppo. 


Ver. 663. Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind &c.] A fine 
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With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 

Thou hast immanacled, while Heaven sees good. 665 
Com. Why are you vex’d, Lady? Why do you frown? 

Here dwell no frowns, nor anger; from these gates 

Sorrow flies far: See, here be all the pleasures, 

That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 

When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 670 

Brisk as the April buds in primrose-season. 

And first, behold this cordial julep here, 

That flames and dances in his crystal bounds, 

With spirits of balm and fragrant syrops mix’d : 

Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 6 

In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 

To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst. 


~J 
1 


philosophical sentiment. Compare Cicero, De Fin. lib. iti. ad fin. “ Reete 
Invictus, cujus etiam si corpus constringatur, animo tamen vincula injici 
nulla possunt.” Topp. 

Ver. 668. ——_———— here be all the pleasures, 

That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, &e.] An echo to 
Fletcher, Faith. Shep. Aci. S.i. vol. iit. p. 119. 

“ Here be woods as green 
“* As any, Xe. 
* Were be all new delights, &e.” 
And again, p. 128. 
—— “whose virtues do refine 
“ The blood of men, making it free and fair 
* As the first hour it breath’d, &c." T. Warton. 

Ver. 669. That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 

When the fresh blood grows lirely, &v.j] This is a thought of 
Shakspeare's, but vastly improved by our poet in the manner of expressing 
it, Rom. and Jul. Aci. S. i. 

“Such comfort as do lusty young men feel, 
“ When well-apparelled April on the heel 
“ Of limping winter treads.” THyer. 
Compare Tasso, Grer. Lib. C. xiv. st. 62. 
“( giovinetti, mentre Aprile, e Maggio 
“WV ammantan di fiorite, e verdi spoglie, &c." Topp. 

Ver. 675. Not that Nepenthes,} The author of the lively and learned 
Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer, has brought together man 
particulars cf this celebrated drug, and concludes, p. 135, edit. 1.“ It 13 
true, they use opiates for pleasure all over the Levant; but, by the best ace 
counts of them, they had them originally from Agypt; and this of Helen 
appears plainly to be a production of that country, and a custom which can 
be traced from Homer to Augustus's reign, and from thence to the age 
preceding our own.” Jos. Warton. 
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Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 
And to those dainty limbs, which Nature lent 680 
For gentle usage and soft delicacy ? 
But you invert the covenants of her trust, 
And harshly deal, like an ill borrower, 
With that which you receiv’d on other terms ; 
Scorning the unexempt condition, 
By which all mortal frailty must subsist, 
Refreshment after toil, ease after pain, 
That have been tir’d all day without repast, 
And timely rest have wanted ; but, fair Virgin, 
This will restore all soon. 

Lad. * Twill not, false traitor! 690 
Twill not restore the truth and honesty, 
That thou hast banish’d from thy tongue with lies. 
Was this the cottage, and the safe abode, 
Thou toldst me of ? What grim aspects are these, 
These ugly-headed monsters ? Mercy guard me! 695 


685 


Ver. 679. Why should you be so cruel to yourself,] See Shakspeare, 

Sonnet i. ed. Malone, 1790, vol. x. p. 193. 

“ Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self so cruel.” Toon. 

Ver. 680. dainty limbs,\ Spenser, Faer, Qu. i. xi. 32. 

“ All night she watcht, ne once adowne would lay 

“ Her dainty limbs.” 
The expression is repeatedly used in the Faerie Queene; and in G. Wi- 
thers's Mistresse of Philurete, 1622. See also Sir H. Wotton’s Short 
Hist. of William I. “ We was not of any delicate texture; his limbs were 
rather sturdy than daynty.” Topp. 

Ibid. ———————- which Nature lent] So Shakspeare, Sonnet, iv. ed. 
Malone, 1790, vol. x. p. 196. 

“ Nature's bequest gives nothing, but doth lend; 

“ And, being frank, she lends to those are free. 

“ Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 

“ The bounteous largess given thee to give f”  STervens. 

Ver. 694. —————._ What grim aspects are these,]_ So Drayton, Poly- 
olb. S. xxvii. vol. iii. p. 1190. “Her grim aspect to see." And Spenser, 
Fuer. Qu. vy. ix. 48. 

—— “with griesly grim aspect 
“ Abhorred Murder.” T. Warton. 

So Shakspeare, Hen. V7. 2.1. A. ui. S. iii. “A second Hector for his 
grim aspect." Hence perhaps the compound grim-risug'd, as in Mich. HT. 
A. i. S. i. “ Grim-visag'd war.” And, in Yarington’s Two Tragedies in 
One, 1601. “ Grim-visadged despaire:" a phrase which occurs verba- 
tim in the poetry of Gray, Ode Eton Coll. v. 69, 

“ Grin-vieug'd comfortiess Despair.” Toon. 
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Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul deceiver ! 

Hast thou betray’d my credulous mnocence 

With visor’d falsehood and base forgery ? 

And would’st thou seek again to trap me here 

With lickerish baits, fit to ensnare a brute ? 700 

Were it a draught for Juno when she banquets, 

I would not taste thy treasonous offer ; none, 

But such as are good men, can give good things ; 

And that, which is not good, is not delicious 

To a well-govern’d and wise appetite. 705 
Com. O foolishness of men! that lend their ears 

To those budge doctors of the Stoick fur, 


Ver. 696. Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul deceiver !] Magi- 
eal potions, brewed or compounded of incantatory herbs and poisonous 


drugs. Shakspeare’s cauldron is a brewed enchantment, but of another 
kind. T. Warton. 


Ver. 702. 

But such as are good men can give goad things ;] This noble 
sentiment Miltun has borrowed from Euripides, Medea, v. 618. 

Rakov yap Gvco0g CWP UVACGY OUK eyet. 
Ver. 704. And that, which is not grood, is not delicious 

To a well-govern'd and wise appetite.) ‘That is, an appetite in 
subjection to the rational part, and which is pleased with nothing but what 
reason approves of: It is a noble sentiment, but expressed in a manner 
which will appear flat and insipid to those who admire the present fashion- 
able style, far removed from the simplicity of the ancients. Milton was 
not oaly the greatest scholar and finest writer of his age, but a good phi- 
losopher. Lorn Monxpopno. 

Ver. 707. To those budge doctors of the Stoick fur] | Those morose and 
rigid teachers of abstinence and mortification, who wear the gown of the 
Stoick philosophy. Budge is fur, anviently an ornament of the scholas- 
tick habit. In the more ancient colleces of our Universities, the annual 
expenses for furring the robes or liveries of the fellows, appear to have 
been very considerable. ° The Stoick fur” is as much as if he had said 
“ The Stoick sect.” But he explains the obsolete word, in which there is 
a tincture of ridicule, by a very awkward tautology. T. Warton. 

Budge-row is “a streete, so called of Budge, Furre, and of Skinners 
dwelling there.” See Stowe's Surc. of London, p. 455. edit. 1618. 

Bow 1e. 

Among the late Dr. Farmer's papers were the two following illustra- 
tions of this passage, which were comunicated to me by Isaac Reed, Esq. 
1. “In the parade for Lord Mayor's Shew, in Jordan's London in its Splen- 
dor, 1673, after the Livery, Budge-Batchelors, in gowns and scarlet 
hoods, 2. And in the order respecting the scholastick habit in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, dated in 1414, and entitled De penults et pelluris 
Baccaut’; Statuimus &e. quod nullus baccalaureus &e. uth presumat 
penula aliqua vel pellura aut duplicatione de serico, sindone, aut veste al- 
tera, et consimilis preeti sui valoris, in tabardo, caputio, aut in alio habitu 
quocunque scolastico, sed tantum furruris BUGGEIS aut agninis quibus in 
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And fetch their precepts from the Cynick tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence. 
Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth 710 
With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks, 
Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable, 
But all to please and sate the curious taste ? 
And set to work millions of spinning worms, 715 
That in their green shops weave the smooth-hair’d silk, 


To deck her sons; and, that no corner might 

Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 

She hutch’d the all-worshipt ore, and precious gems, 
To store her children with: If all the world 720 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulse, 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 
The All-giver would be unthank’d, would be unprais’d, 
Not half his riches known, and yet despis’d : 

And we should serve him as a grudging master, —-725 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth ; 


suis caputiis solummodo uti debent.&c.” I observe, that, in Shirley’s Mask, 
The Triumph of Peace 1633, one of the anti-masquers is “a grimme phi- 
losophicall-tac'd fellow in his guwne furr'd,” p. 2. See alsv Marston's 
Scourge of Villanie, 2d edit. 1599, Sat. x. 

* Poore budge face, bowcase sleeve ; but let him passe j 

“ Once, furre and beard shall priuiledge an asse.’ 
After all, budge is probably here used by Milton in the sense of stiff or 
surly. Thus in the Life of Thomas Ellwood, Milton's friend, written by 
himself: “The warden was a budge old man; and I looked somewhat. big 
too,” p- 60, 3d edit. Aguin, p. 119. “This was a budge fellow, and talked 
hich.” Topp. 
Ver. 711. With such a full and unwithdrawing hand.) Asin Silius Ital. 
xv. ol. 

“ Quantas ipse Deus letos generavit in usus 

“ Res homini, plenaque gedit bona gaudia deztra.” Topp, 

Ver. 719. She hutch'd] That is hoarded. Hutch is an old word, still 
in use, for coffer. Archbishop Chichelé gave a borrowing chest to the 
University of Oxford, which was called Chichelé's Hutch. Some perhaps 
inay read hatch’d, for it was “in her own loyns.” And the speaker is dis- 
playing the produce and fertility of every part of nature. T, Warton. 

So, in his Pro: W. 1. 84. “This passing fine sophistical boulting Autch.” 
rags this phrase had been before employed by Browne, Brit. Past. B. ii. 
>. Al. 

“ For asa tiller in his boulting hutch 
“ Driues out the pure meale, &e.” Topp. 
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And live like Nature’s bastards, not her sons, 

Who would be quite surcharg’d with her own weight, 

And strangled with her waste fertility ; 

The earth cumber’d, and the wing’d air dark’d with 
plumes, 730 

The herds would over-multitude their lords, 


The sea o’erfraught would swell, and the unsought 
diamonds 

Would so imblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 

Would grow inur’d to light, and come at last 735 

To gaze upon the sun with shameless brows. 

List, Lady ; be not coy, and be not cosen’d 

With that same vaunted name, Virginity. 

Beauty is Nature’s coin, must not be hoarded, 


Ver. 727. And live like Nature's bastards, not her sons,| The expression 
is taken from Heb. xii. 8. “ Then are ye bastards and not sons.” NEWTON. 


Ver. 730. ——————— the wing'd air dark'd with plumes,] |The image 
is taken from what the ancients said of the air of the northern islands, that 
it was clogged and darkened with feathers. Warserron. 

Thomson has hence formed an elegant compound epithet, Autumn, 867. 


“Infinite wigs! till all the plume-dark air 
“ And rude resounding shore are one wild cry.” Topp. 


Ver. 731. The herds, &c.] Mr. Bowle observes, that the tenour of 
Comus's argument is much the same with that of Clarinda, in B. and 
Fletcher's Sea-rayage, A. ii, Soi. vol. ix. p. 110. 

* Should all women use this obstinate abstinence, 

* You would force upon us: 

“In a few years the whole world would be peopled 

“ Only with beasts.” 
And the observation is still further justified. trom Milton's great intimacy 
with the plays of the twin-bards. T. Warrtos. 


Ver. 732. The sea o'erfraught would swell, &e.}) | Dr. Warburton and 
Dr. Newton remark, that this and the tour following lines are exceedingly 
childish. Perhaps they are not inconsistent with the character of the 
“wily” speaker; and might be intended to expose that ostentatious 
sophistry, by which a bad cause is generally supported. Topp. 


Ver. 734. And so bestud with stars,] So Drayton, in his most elegant 
epistle from King John to Matilda, which our author, as we shall see, has 
more largely copied in the remainder of Comus’s Speech, vol. i. p. 232, of 
Heaven. 

“ Would she put on her star-bestudded crown.” 


Sylvester calls the stars “glistering-studs,” Du Bart. (p. 147. 4to.) D. v. 
W.i. And “the gilt studs of the firmament,” Ibid. (4to. p. 247.) W. 1. 
D. vii. T. Wanton. 
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But must be current; and the good thereof 740 
Consists in mutual and partaken bliss, 

Unsavoury in the enjoyment of itself’; 

If you let slip time, like a neglected rose 

It withers on the stalk with languish’d head. 

Beauty is Nature’s brag, and must be shown 745 


Ver. 743. If you let slip time, like a neglected rose 
It withers on the stalk with languish’d head.) | Spenser and 
Shakspeare’s Venus and Adonis, have here been adduced. But I rather 
think, we are immediately to refer to a passage in Milton's favourite, the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, where Theseus blames Hermione for refusing 


a! 


to marry Demetrius, A. i. S. 1. 

“ But earlier happy is the rose distill'd, 

“ Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 

“ Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness.” 
Mr. Malone justly remarks, that this is a thought with which Shakspeare, 
from his frequent repetition, appears to have been much delighted, Suppl. 
Shaks.i. 114. Something like it occurs in Lilly's Mydas, A.ii. S.1. aS 
bee all young and faire, endeauor to bee wise and vertuous: that when, 
like roses, you shall fall trom the stalke, vou may be gathered, and put to 
the still.” This play was acted hefore Queen Elizabeth on New-year's 
day, by the choir-boys of St. Paul's. 1592. T. Warton. 

Compare Ariosto, Orl. Fur. C. i. st. 58. 
“ Corrd la fresca e mattutina rosa, 
“ Che tardando stagion perder potria.”. Topp. 
Ver. 745. Beauty is Nature's brag, and must be shown 
In courts, &e.] See Fletcher, Faith. Shep. Avi. S.i. 4 Give 

not yourself to loneness, &c.” But this argument is pursued more at large 
in Drayton's Epistle above quoted. I will give some of the more palpable 
resemblances. 

“ Fie, peevish girl, ungratefull unto nature, 

“ Did she to this end form thee such a creature ? 

“That thou her glory should increase thereby, 

“ And thou alone should scorn society ! 

“ Why, heauen made beauty, like herself, to view, 

“ Not to be shut up in a smoaky mew. 

“ A rosy-tinctured feature is heauen’s gold 

“ Which all men joy to touch, and to behold, &e.” 
Here we have at least our author's “ What need a vermeil-tinctur'd lip 


for that?" And again, 
* All things that faire, that pure, that glorious beene, 
“ Offer themselves on purpose to be seene, & 
fut a parallelism is as perceptibly marked, in Dantel's Complaint of 
losumond, st. 74. and in the Faerte Queene, ii, iti. 39. T. Warton, 
I think that Milton here remembered a passage in Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, A. ii. S.u. where Simonides says, 
—————————_—— * Our daughter, 
“In honour of whose birth these triumphs are, 
“ Sits here, like beauly's child, whom nature gat 
“ For men to see, and seeing wonder ut.” 
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In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities, 

Where most may wonder at the workmanship ; 

It is for homely features to keep home, 

They had their name thence ; coarse complexions, 

And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 750 

The sampler, and to tease the huswife’s wool. 

What need a vermeil-tinctur’d lip for that, 

Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the Morn ? 

There was another meaning in these gifts ; 754 

Think what, and be advis’d ; you are but young yet. 
Lad. I had not thought to have unlock’d my lips 


Or Drayton's Legend of Matilda, as well as the Epistle above quoted. 
King John to Matilda, p. 341. 
“ Know (rirle, quoth he, that Nature thee ordayned, 
“ (As her brav'st piece, when she to light would bring, 
“ Wherein her former workmanship she stayned,) 
“ Only a gift to gratifie a king. 
“ Hoord not thy beautie, when thou hast such store, &c.” Topp. 

Ver. 746. at feasts,| Dr. Newton and Mr. Warton read “in 
feasts.” Topp. 

Ver. 748. It is for homely features to keep home.] The same turn 
and manner of expression is in the Two Gent. of Verona, at the beginning. 

“ Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits.” Newton. 

Ver. 750. cheeks of sorry grain, &e.] Grain is technical, in 
the arts of dyeing and weaving, for colour. “ Sky-tinctured grain,” Par. 
Lost, B. v. 285. Again, the “grain of Sarra,” B. xi. 242. In the same 
sense in JZ Pens. v. 33. “In robe of darkest grain.” Tease also is tech- 
nical, from the same art, to comb, unravel, and smooth the wool. 

T. Warton. 

The technical word grain, applied to cheeks, occurs in one of Drum- 
mond's Sonnets : 

“ Nor snow of cheekes with Tyrian graine enroll'd.” 
And in Sidney's Astrophel, 13th edit. p. 614. 
“ Wow doth the colour vade of those rermillion dies, 
“ Which Nature self did make, and self engrain’d the same.” Topp. 

Ver. 753. Love-darting eyes,] So, in Sylvester's Du Bart. ed. fol. ut 

supr. p. 399. 
“ Whoso beholds her swect lore-darting eyn.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 753. or tresses like the Morn ?] Homer, Odyss. v. 390. 
"EYITAOK AMOS s- Topp. 

Ver. 755. ———___—_—_ you are but young yet.] This was too 
personal. Lady Alice Egerton, who acted the part, was about twelve. 
She here sustained a feigned character, which the poet overlooked. He 
too plainly adverts to her age. Particularities, where no compliment was 
implied, should have been avoided. T. Wartos. 

Perhaps the only meaning, here intended, is: Jake my advice, I am 
older than you, and wiser. Topp. 

Ver. 756. The six following lines arc spoken aside. Symrson. 
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In this unhallow’d air, but that this juggler ' 

Would think to charm my judgement, as mine eyes, 
Obtruding false rules prank’d in reason’s garb. 

I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments, 760 
And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. — 
Impostor! do not charge most innocent Nature, 

As if she would her children should be riotous 

With her abundance ; she, good cateress, 

Means her provision only to the good, 765 
That live according to her sober laws, 


Ver. 759. ————————— prank'd]_ Prank'd is an old word used by 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare, for affectedly decorated. Milton ex- 
esa it in his Prose- W. i. 147. ed. Amst. 1698. The “Liturgie: So 
ong as she symbolizes in forme, and pranks herselfe in the weeds of Popish 
Masse, it may be justly fear’d shee provokes the jealousie of God, no other- 
wise than a wife affecting whorish attire kindles a disturbance in the eye of 
her discerning husband.” Topp. 


Ver. 760. I hate when Vice can holt her arguments} In the construc- 
tion of a mill, a part of the machine is called the bouting-mill, which 
separates the flour from the bran. Chaucer, Nonnes Pr. 7. 1355. 


“ But I ne cannot bolt it to the brenne, 
As can that holy doctor saint Austen.” 


That is, “I cannot argue, and sift the matter to the bottom, with the 
subtilty of saint Austin.” So in Spenser, Faer. Qu. ii. iv. 24. 


“* Saying he now had boulted all the floure.” 


And our author himself, Animadr. Remonstr. Def. &c. “To sift Mass 
into no Mass, and popish into no popish: yet saving this passing fine so- 
phistical boulting hutch, &c."  Pr.- W. vol. i. 84. In some of the Inns _ of 
Court, I believe the exercises or disputations in law are still called 
boultings. Hence Shakspeare is to be explained in Corivlanus, A. iii. S. i. 
who indeed explains himself: 
——_———_—- “ is ll school'd 
“ In boulted language, meal and bran together 
““ He throws without distinction.” 


It is the same allusion in the Merch. of Ven. A.i.S. i. “ His reasons are 
as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day 
ere you find them, &c."". The meaning of the whole context is this, “I am 
offended when Vice pretends to dispute and reason, for it always uses 
sophistry.” T. Warron. i 

Dr. Newton defines the word bolt “ to shoot ;” as we had before “ Cupid's 
bolt, and Junius derives it from Ba)\w, jacio :" Dr. Johnson, “to blurt out, 
or throw out precipitantly.” ‘This definition might perhaps be countenanced 
by a metaphorical phrase frequent in the Greek tragedians, as in AEschylus, 
Supp. v. 455. “Kai yAdooa TOZEYZAZA py ra caina.” And, in Juvenal, 
Sat. vii. the disputer is called jaculatur. But Mr. Warton's explanation 
must be preferred. See Barret's Alvearie, 1580. “To boulte. Curiously 
to discusse and boulte out the truth in reasoning. Limare veritatem in 
disceptatione, Cicero.” Topp. 
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And holy dictate of spare Temperance : 

If every just man, that now pines with want, 

Had but a moderate and beseeming share 

Of that which lewdly-pamper’d Luxury 770 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 

Nature’s full blessings would be well dispens’d 

In unsuperfluous even proportion, 

And she no whit mcumber’d with her store ; 

And then the Giver would be better thank’d, 775 
Ilis praise due paid: For swinish Gluttony 

Ne’er looks to Heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 

But with besotted base ingratitude 

Crams, and blasphemes his Ieeder. Shall I go on? 
Or have I said enough? To him that dares 780 
Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
Against the sun-clad Power of Chastity, 


Ver. 767. ———————- spare Temperance :] Tl Pens. v. 46. 
“ Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet." T. Warton. 
Ver. 768. If erery just man, that now pines with want, &c.] Compare 
Shakspeare, K. Lear, A. iv. S. i. 
—* Heavens deal so still ; 
“* Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 
“ That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
“ Beeause he doth not feel, teel your power quickly : 
* So distribution should undo suecess, 
* And each man have enough.” Topp. 

Ver. 769, —————— a moderate and beseeming share] So.in his Prose- 
W. i. 161. ed. 1698. * We cannot therefore do better than to leave this 
care of ours to God 3 he can easily send labourers mto his harvest, that 
shall not ery, Give, give, but be contented with @ moderate and beseeming 
allowance.” ‘Toon. 

Ver. 778. But with besotted base ingratitude 

Crams, and blasphemes his Feeder.) Like Martial’s infatuated 
monster, Epigr. iv. Xxi. 
“ Nullos esse deos, inane calum 

, “ Affirmat Selius; probatque, quod se 

 * Factum, dum negut hee, videt beatum.” 
Milton has added the substantive desottedness to our language. See his 
treatise Of True Religion, &e. 1673, p. 16.“ Besottedness of heart :" a 
strong expression. Topp. 

Ver. 781. 
“ reproachful words.” 'Tonp. 

Ver. 782. —————. the sun-clad Power] —Petrarch’s Canzone, addressed 
to the Virgin Mary, commences thus : 

“ Virgine bella, che di sol vestita, &c.” 

VOL. 1V. I. 





contemptuous words] In Lawes's edition, 
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Fain would I something say, yet to what end? 

Thou hast nor ear, nor soul, to apprehend 

The sublime notion, and high mystery, 785 
That must be utter’d to unfold the sage 

And serious doctrine of Virginity ; 

And thou art worthy that thou should’st not know 
More happiness than this thy present lot. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetorick, 790 
That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence ; 
Thou art not fit to hear thyself convine’d : 

Yet, should I try, the uncontrouled worth 


However, see Rer. xii. 1. Milton's compound is similar to that of Or- 
pheus, Argon, ver. 511.0 Mary C agrooyeror, Top. 

Ver. 784. Thou hast nor ear. nor soul, to apprehend 

The sublime notion, and high mystery, &e.j See before, v. 453, 
&e. By studving the reveries of the Platonick writers, Milton contracted 
a theory concerning chastity and the purity of love, in the contemplation 
of which, like other visionaries. he indulged his imagination with ideal 
refinements, and with pleasing but unmeaning notions of excellence and 
perfection. Plato's sentimental or metaphysical loves he seems to have 
applied to the natural love between the sexes. The very philosophical 
dialogue of the Angel and Adam. in the cighth book of Paradise Lost, 
altogether proceeds on this doctrine. [In the Smeefymnuus, he declares 
his initiation into the mysteries of this tmimaterial love. * Thus, from the 
laureate fraternity of poets, riper years. and the ceaseless round of study 
and reading. led me to the shady spaces of philosophy > but chiefly to the 
divine volume of Plato. and bis equal Nenophon. Where if TP should tell 
ve what I learned of Chastity und Lace, mean that which is fraud su, 
&c.— With such abstracted sublimities as these &e" | Pre Wi Tn, 
Butin the dialogue just mentioned, where Adami asks his celestial guest 
whether Angels are sueeuptible of love, whether they express their passion 
by looks only, or by a mixture of irradiation, by virtual or immediate 
contact, our author seems to have overleaped the Platonick pale, and to 
have lost his way among the solemn conceits of Peter Lombard and Thomas 
Aquinas. It is no wonder that the Anvel blushed. as well as smiled, at 
some of these questions. T. Wakton. 

Ver. 745. The sublime notion, aud high mystery, &e.} Thos, in his 
Smectynnuus, speaking of Chastity: “Waving had the doctrine of Holy 
Scripture, wufolding those chaste and high mysteries, with tineliest care 
infus'd, that the body is for the Lord, and the Lord fur the body.” Topp. 

: \ er. 790. Say rhetorick,} See Beaumont and Fleteber's 
Philaster, Aviv. S.i. © DP know not your rhetorich; but 1 can day it on.” 
T. Wartos. 
Compare Par. Reg. Beiv. 4. This is a favourite phrase with Sylvester, 
He has “ glozing rhetorick” a second time, Du Bart. 1621, p.217. “Toun. 
\ er. 791. Oe ae ee her dazzling: fence 1 We Jaye: the substantive 
fence in Shuk»peare, Much Ado about Noth. Avy. S.i, © Despight his nice 
Sence, &."'T. Warton. 

And in our author's Pr.- Works, vol. i. p. 323. edit. Amst. 1698, “hir'd 

Inasters of tongur-fence.” Toon. 
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Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirits 
To such a flame of sacred vehemence, 795 
That dumb things would be mov’d to sympathize, 
And the brute Earth would lend her nerves, and shake, 
Till all thy magick structures, rear’d so high, 
Were shatter’d into heaps o’er thy false head. 

Com. She fables not; I feel that I do fear 800 
Her words set off by some superiour power ; 
And though not mortal, yet a cold shuddering dew 
Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder, and the chains of Erebus, 
To some of Saturn’s crew. I must dissemble, 805 
And try her yet more strongly.—Come, no more ; 
This is mere moral babble, and direct’ 
Against the canon-laws of our foundation ; 


Ver. 707. And the brute Earth would lend her nerves The unfecling 
Earth would sympathize and assist. lt is Horace’s ruta tellus, Od. i. 
xxaiv.9.  T. Wantos, 

Perhaps Milton had not forgotten dich. ZZ. Aili. S.it, * The Earth 
shall have a feeling.”  StTEEVENs. 

Ver. 700. Were shatter'd Sc.) In G. Fletcher's Christ's Vict. the Sor- 
ceresse sings x song, the subject of which is, Love “ obtruding false rules 
prank’d in reason’s garb” and endeavours te captivate our Savivur in the 
same manner as Comus dees the Lady. The effect of the Song on our 
Suviour is, that, 

——* he her charms dispersed into winde, 
* And her of insolence admonished, 
And all her optique glasses shattered” HEALEY. 

Ver. 800. These six lines too are aside. but T would point the first 
thus: She fables not, I feel that; that is, 1 teel that she does not fable, Ke. 

SYMPSON. 
The verb fadle. but not neutrally, occurs in Par. L. B. vi. 292. 

* Or turn this heaven itself into the hell 

~ Thou Sablest.” 
Fabled, the participle, is more common in Milton. In either the First or 
Second Part of Shakspeare’s Heury the Strth, T recollect, “ He fables not. 
I hear the enemy.” ‘There is a dignity in the word, which in the text 
gives it a peculiar and superiour propriety. T. Warton. 

Ver. 802. And though not mortal, &e.) | Her words are assisted by some- 
whut divine ; and [, although damortal, and above the race of man, am so 
affected with their force, that a cold shuddering dew, &c. Here is the 
noblest: panegyrick on the power of virtue, adorned with the sublimest 
imagery. Lt isextorted from the mouth of a magician and a preternatural 
being, who, although actually possessed of his prey, feels all the terrours 
of human nature at the bold rebuke of innocence, and shudders with a 
sudden cold sweat like a guilty man. ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 808. Against the canon-laws of our foundation ;] Canon-laws, a 
joke! Warsurgron. 
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I must not suffer this; yet ’tis but the lees 

And settlings of a melancholy blood : 

But this will cure all straight ; one sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight, 

Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise, and taste.— 


810 


Here is a ridicule on establishments, and the canon-law now greatly en- 
couraged by the church. Perhaps on the canons of the church, now rigidly 
enforced, and at which Milton frequently glances in his prose tracts. He 
calls Gratian “the compiler of canon-iniguity” Pr-W. 1.211. In his book 
on Reformation, he speaks of * an insulting and only canon-wise prelate.” 
Pr.- W. vol.i. 7. And his arguments on Dirorce afford trequent: oppor- 
tunities of exposing what he calls the grnorance and dugquity of the canon- 
law. See particularly, choi. T. Warton. 

Ver. 809. ————————-. vet ‘tis but the lees] 1 like the manuscript 
reading best, 

“ This is mere moral stuff. the rery lees.” 

Yet is bad. But very inaccurate. Herp. 

Yet is omitted both by Tickell and Fenton. Topp. 

Ibid. ——————— ‘tis but the lees 

And settlings of a melancholy blood:] See the note on Sams. 

Agon. v.600. And Nash's Terrors of the Night, 1594. “The grossest 
part of our blood is the melancholy humour, which, in the spleene congealed 
whose office is to disperse it, with his thicke-steaming fennie vapours 
casteth a mist ouer the spirit: and cleane bemasketh the phantaste” | Again, 
of melancholy : It * sinketh downe to the bottome like the lees of the wine, 
corrupteth all the blood, and is the cause of lunacie.” . Toop. 

Ver. 811. ———— one sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping synrits in delight, 
Bevond the bliss of dreams.] So Fletcher, Faith. Shep. A. iv. 

S.1. vol. iil. p. 164. 

—————— “It pusseth dreams, 

“Or madmen’s taney, when the many streams 

“ Of new imaginations rise and fall.” 
Compare the delicious but deadly fountain of Armida in Tasso, Ger. Lib. 
C. xiv. st. 74. 

* Ch’ un picciol sorso di sue lucide onde 

* Tnebria [ alia tosto, ¢ la fa lieta, &e.” 
But Milton seems to have remembered Fairfax's version. 

“ One sup thereof the drinker’s heart doth bring 

“ To sudden ioy, whence laughter vaine doth rise, &e.” 
See also Par. Lost, 33. ix. 1046. 

* Soon as the force of that fallacious fruit, 

“ That with exhilarating vapour bland 

* About their spirits had play'd, and inmost powers 

“* Made err.” — 
We may add the same effects of the forbidden fruit, ibid. 1008. 

© As with new wine intoxicated both, 

“"Phey swim in mirth, &c." T. Warton. 

Ver. $12. Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight.) So, in the dist. 
of Promos and Cassandra, 1578. P.i. A.i. S. ii. 

—— “the rushing youthes that bathe in wanton blisse.” 
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The Brothers rush in with swords drawn, wrest his 
glass out of his hand, and brenk it against the 
ground ; lus rout make sign of resistance, but are 
all driven in. The Attendant Spirit comes in. 


Spirit. 
What, have you let the false enchanter ’scape ? 
O ye mistook, ye should have snatch’d his wand, 815 


Spenser, Facer. Qu. i. 1. 47. 

* Bathed in wanton blis and wicked joy.” 
And the Mirrour for Magistrates, ed. 1610. p. 606. 

“ She bath'd in blisse, while we lay drown'd in woe. 
Of this poetick phrase Chaucer is perhaps the father, in his Wife of Bath's 
Tale, v. 6835. 

* His herte bathed in a bath of blisse. Toop. 

Ver. 815. O ye mistook, ye should have snatel'd his wand, &e.) They are 
direeted before to seize Comus’s wand. v. 653. And this was from the 
Faerie Queene, where Sir Guyon breaks the Charming Staffe of Pleasure’s 
porter, as he likewise overthrows his bowl 1. xu. 49. But from what 
particular process of disenchantment, ancient or modern, did Milton take 
the notion of reversing Comus’s wand or rod? It was from a passage 
of Ovid, the great ritualist of classical sorcery, betore cited, where the 
companions of Ulysses are restored to their human shapes, VMefam. xiv. 
300. 


* Pereutimurque caput converse verbere cirga, 

© Verbaque dicuntur dictis contraria verbis.” 
This Sandys translates, * her wand rererst, &e." Transl. p. 462. edit. 1632, 
And in his very learned Notes he says, As Ciree’s rod waved over their 
heads from the right side to the left, presents those false and sinister 
perswasions to pleasure, which so much deformes them : so the rerersion 
thereof, by discipline and a view of their own detormitic, restores them to 
their former beauties.” PL 48). By dackward mutters, the © verba dictis 
contraria verbs,” we are to understand, that the charming words, or verses, 
at first used, were to be all repeated dachwards, to destroy what had been 
done. The most striking representation of the reversal of a charm that 
PT remember, and Milton might here have partly had it in’ his eve. is in 
Spenser's description of the deliverance of Amoret, by Britomart, trom 
the enchantment of Busyrane. fuer. Qa. iil. xu. 36. 

* And rising vp, yan streight to ouerlooke 

© Those cursed leanes, his charmes backe to reuerse 

* Full dreadfull things out of that balefull booke 

* He read, and measur’d many a sad verse, 

“That horrour ‘pan the virgins * harte to perse, 

* And her faire lockes vp stared stiffe on end. 

© Hearing him those same bloudy Iynes reherse 5 

* And, all the while he red, she did extend 

© Her sword high over him, if ought he did offend.” 


* Britomart. 
1. 33 
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And bound him fast ; without his rod revers’d, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the Lady that sits here 
In stony fetters fix’d, and motionless : 
Yet stay, be not disturb’d ; now I bethink me, 820 
Some other means I have which may be us’d, 
Which once of Melibceus old I learnt, 
The soothest shepherd that e’er pip’d on plains. 
There is a gentle Nymph not far from hence, —824 


37. 

“ Anon she gan perceive the house to quake, 

*“ And all the dores to rattle round about ; 

* Yet all that did not her dismaied make, 

* Nor slacke her threatfull hand tor daungers dout : 

“ But still with stedfast eve and courage stout 

“ Abode, to weet what end would come of all: 

* At last that mightie chaine, which round about 

* Her* tender waste was wound, adowne gan full, 

“ And that great brasen pillour broke in peeces small, &c.” 
The circumstance in the text, of the brothers forgetting to seize and re- 
verse the magician’s rod. while by contrast it heightens the superiour 
intelligence of the Attendant Spirit, affords the opportunity of introducing 
the fiction of raising Sabrina; which, exclusive of its poetical ornaments, 
is recommended by a local propriety, and was peculiarly interesting to 
the audience, as the Severn is the famous river of the neighbourhood, 
T. Wiarton. 

Ver. 821. Dr. Johnson reprobates this dong rarration, as he styles it, 
about Sabrina; which, he savs. “is of no use beeause it is false, and 
therefore unsuitable to a good being.” By the poetical reader, this fiction 
is considered as true. In common sense, the ne ie is not frue: and why 
may not an imaginary being, even of a good character, deliver an imagi- 
nary tale’ Where is the moral impropriety of an innocent invention, 
especially when introduced for a virtuous purpose? In poetry false nar- 
rations are often more useful than true. Something, and something 
preternatural, and consequently false, but therefure more poetical, was 
necessary for the present distress. T. Warton. 

Ver. 623. The soothest] The truest, faithfullest. Sooth is truth. . In 
sooth is indeed. And therefore what this soothest: shepherd teaches: may 
be depended upon. NEWTON. 

Tickell reads “ smoothest.” Tovp. 

Thid. that eer apd on plains.) Spenser thus cha- 
racterises Hobbinol, as Mr. Bowle observes, in Colin Clouts come home 


again, 








“a jolly groome was hee, 
* As ever piped on an oaten reed.” T. Warton. 

Ver, 824. There is a gentle Nymph not far from hence, &e.) — Sabrina’s 
fabulous history may be scen in the Mirrour for Mayistrates under the 
Legend of the Lady Sabrine, in the sixth Song of Drayton's Pulyulbion, 
the tenth Canto and second book of Spenser's Faerie Queene, the third 


* Amoret who was enchanted. 
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That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn stream, 
Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure ; 

Whilom she was the daughter of Locrine, 

That had the scepter from his father Brute. 

She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 

Of her enraged stepdame Guendolen, 830) 
Commended her fair innocence to the flood, 

That staid her flight with his cross-flowing course. 
The Water-Nymphs, that in the bottom play’d, 


Book of Albion's England, the first Book of our author's History of 
England, in UWardyne’s Chronicle, and in an old English ballad on the 
subject. See Note on Epitaph Dam. vy. 176. The part of the fable of 
Comus, which may be called the Disenchantment, is evidently founded on 
Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess. The moral of both dramas is the tri- 
umph of chastity. This in both is finely brought about by the same sort 
of machinery. Sabrina, a virgin and a king's daughter, was converted 
into a riverenyvmph, that her honour might be preserved inviolate. Still 
she preserves her maiden-gentleness ; and every evening visits the cattle 
among her twilight meadows, to heal the mischiefs inflieted by elfish 
magick. For this she was praised by the shepherds. She protects vir- 
gins in distress. She is now solemnly called, to deliver a virgin imprisoned 
in the spell of a detestable sorcerer. She rises at the invocation. and 
leaving her car on an osiered rushy bank, hastens to Aelp ensnared chastity. 
She sprinkles, on the breast of a captive maid, precious drops selected 
from her pure fountain. She touches thrice the tip of the lady's finger, 
and thrice her ruby lip, with chaste palms moist and cold; as also the en- 
venomed chair, smeared with tenacious gums. The charm is dissolved : 
and the Nymph departs to the bower of Amphitrite. But Tam antici- 
pating, by a general exhibition. such magtsaulas passages of Fletcher's 
play as will hereafter be cited in their proper places: and which, like 
others already cited, will appear to have been enriched by our author 
with a variety of new allusions, original tietions, and the beauties of un- 
borrowed poetry. T. Wartos. 
Ver. 829. She, guiltless damsel] So edit. 1645, and MS. The, ed. 
1637, followed by ‘Tonson, 1695. &e. Tiekell and Fenton have she. 
T. Warton. 
And Tonson, in his edition of 1713, she. Topn. 
Ver. 833, The Water-Nymphs, that in the bottom playd, 
Held up their pearled wrists, and took her in) Drayton 
gives the Severn) pearls. fie says of Sabrina, Polyolb. S. v. vol. i. 
yp. 752. 
-———— “where she meant to vo, 
©The path was strew'd with pearl.” 
He speaks also of * the pearly Conway's head” a neighbouring river. 
Ibid. S. ix. vol. iii, p. 827.0 And of the“ precious orient ioe that 
breedeth in her sand." bid. Sx. vol. iii, p. 842. We shall see, that 
Milton afterwards gives gems to the Severn of a far brighter hue. See 
also Peacham's Period of Mourning, edit. 1613. Nupt. Hymn, iu. To a 
water-nymph. 
“ Doris, gather from thy shore 
“ Coral, crystall, amber store ; 
Ld 
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Held up their pearled wrists, and took her in, 
Bearing her straight to aged Nereus’ hall ; 83 
Who, piteous of her woes, rear’d her Jank head, 

And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 

In nectar’d lavers, strew’d with asphodel ; 

And through the porch and inlet of each sense 

Dropt in ambrosial oils, till she reviv’d, $40 
And underwent a quick immortal change, 


wr 


* Which thy queene in bracelets twists 

* For her alabaster wrists : 

“ While ye silver-footed girls 

“ Plait her tresses with your pearls.” 
R. Herrick has the “ silrer-wristed Naiades.” Hesperid. ut supr. p. 378. 
In Drayton, the Nereids adorn their wrists with bracelets of shells, 
Polyolb. S. xx. T. Warton. 

Ver. 837, ————_—_-————- imbathe] The word tmbathe occurs 
in our author's Reformation, “* Methinks a sovran and reviving Jovy must 
needs rush into the bosom of’ him that reads or hears; and the sweet 
odour of the returning Gospel iabathe his soul with the fragrance of 
Heaven,” Prase- Works, vol. i. 2. What was enthusiasm in most of the 
puritanical writers, was poetry in Milton. ‘T. Warton. 

But inbathe was not of Milton's coinage: It occurs in Tasso's Aminta 
Euglisht, 4to. 1628. A. i. 8. i. 

———_—_—— ° Fear had taught to barre 
“ Hot kisses trom desire to presse too tarre, 
“ To wunbathe themselues.” Toop. 

Ver. 838. Jn nectar'd lacers.j This at least reminds us of Alcrus's 
Epigram or Epitaph on Homer. who died in the island of Jo. The 
Nereids of the cireumambient sea bathed lis dead body with neetar, 
Antholog. Lib. 11. p. 386. edit. 1600. fol. 

NEKTAPI € ecvadtae Nyoyicec eypicurro, 
Kae vet axtary Sycav 0re am Adc, 
The process which follows. of dropping ambrosial oyls “ into the porch 
and inlet of each sense” of the drowned Sabrina, is originally from Homer, 
where Venus anoints the dead body of Patroclus with rosy ambrosial oy, 
Zl. xxi. 186. 





"Pocdesre Ce xpitey ENAIG 
"AMBPOXIO, 
See also Bion’s Hyacinth. “ Kote C aptposiy rat vierag, w. 7. A." Idyll. 
ix. 3. T. Warton. 
Compare also Homer, J2. xix. v. 38. 
“ Harpoxdw ¢ ae’ 'AMBPOZTIN car NERTAP bevApanr 
“STAZE KATA 'PINQN, ta of xpwg fumecog ein.” Town. 
Ver. 539. And through the porch] The same metaphor in Hamlet, 
A. i. S. viii. 
* And in the porches of mine ear did pour 
“ The leperous distilment.”. Newtos. 
Ver. 841. And underwent @ quick immortal change,] So, in the Tem- 
peat, A, 1, S. io—= 
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Made goddess of the river : still she retains 

Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 

Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 

Helping all urchin blasts, and ill-luck signs 845 
That the shrewd meddling elfe delights to make, 


“ Nothing of him that doth fade, 
“ But doth suffer a sea-change.” STREVENS. 

Ver. 844. Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, &ce.] The virgin 
shepherdess Clorin, in Fletcher's pastoral play, so frequently quoted, pos- 
sesses the skill of Sabrina, A. i. S. i. p. 104. 

“ Of all green wounds I knowe the remedies 

“In men or cattle; be they stung with snakes, 

“© Or charm'd with powerful words of wicked art, 

“ Or be they lovesick, &e. 
“ These can I cure, such secret virtue hes 

“In herbs apphed by a virgin's hand.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 845. Helping all urchin blasts.) The urchin. or hedge-hog, from 
its solitariness, the ugliness of its appearance, and from a popular opinion 
that it sucked or poisoned the udders of cows, was adopted into the 
demonologick system: and its shape was sometimes supposed to be as- 
sumed by mischievous elves. Hence it was one of the plagues of Caliban 
in the Tempest, A. ti. S.A. 

“ His Spirits hear me, 

“And yet [needs must curse. But they'll not pinch, 

“ Fright me with urchin-shows, pitch me i the mire, &e." 
And afterwards he supposes that these Spirits appear, 

———_—— * like hedge-hogs, which 

“ Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 

© Their pricks at my foot-fall.” 
Again, A. i. S. ii. it is one of the curses of Prospero. 





a rchinss 

“Shall, for that vast of night that they may werk, 

* All exercise on thee.” 
And in the opening of the incantation of the weird sisters in Macbeth, 
A. iv. S. i. 

“1 WW. Thrice the brinded cat has mew'd. 

e220 Thrice. And once the Aedge-pig whin'd.” 
Compare also a speech in Titus Andronicus, at least corrected by Shak- 
speare, A. iL. S. ii. 

« They told me, here, at the dead time of mght, 

* AN thousand fiends, a thousand hissing snakes, 

* Pen thousand swelling toads, as many urchins, 

* Would make such fearful and confused cries, &e." 
There was a sort of subordinate or pastoral system of magick, to which 
the urchin properly belonged. 'T. Warton. 

Ver. 846. That the shrewd meddling elfe delights to make, Shakspeare 
mentions a Spirit, whe “mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor 
creatures of the earth,” A. Lear, A. i. S. iv. The plant Hemony is 
before mentioned as good “ against all enchantments, mildew blast, or 
damp,” v. 640. Shakspeare calls Robin Goodfellow a “ shrewd and 
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Which she with precious vial’d liquours heals : 

For which the shepherds at their festivals 

Carol her goodness loud in rustick lays, 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 850 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffadils. 

And, as the old swain said, she can unlock 

The clasping charm, and thaw the numming spell, 

If she be right invok’d in warbled song ; 

For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 855 
To aid a virgin, such as was herself; 

In hard-besetting need ; this will I try, 

And add the power of some adjuring verse. 


knavish sprite,” Aids. N. Dr. A. i. 8.1. Drayton attributes the same 
malignant power to the Druids, Ifervie. Epist. vol. i. p. 301. 
T. Warton. 

Ver. 849. Carol her goodness loud in rustick lays,) So, in P. Fletcher's 
Pis. Eclog. 1633, p. 7. 

“ And carol lowd of love, and love's delight.” Topp. 

Ver. 850. And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream) This re- 
minds us of a passage in Spenser's Prothalamion, st. 3. 

“ And all the waues did strew, 
“ That like old Peneus’ waters they did seeme, 
“ When down along by pleasant Tempe's shore 
« Scattered with fluwre: through Thessaly they streame.” 
But B. and Fletcher exhibit a passage more unmediately to the purport 
of the text. False One. A. iit. Sou. vol. iv. p. 134. 
“ With incense let us bless the brim, 
* And as the wanton fishes swim, 
“ Let us gums and garlands fling, &e.” TT. Warros. 
Ver. 852.. ———-——————— she can unlock 
The clasping charm, and thaw the numming spell.) This 
notion of the wisdom or skill of Sabrina, is in Drayton, Polyolb. S. vy. 
vol. il. p. 753. ‘ 
“ Who was by Nereus taught, the most profoundly wise, 
“ That learned her the skill of hidden prophecies, 
“ By Thetis’ special care.” 
Jonson’s witch, in the Sad Shepherd, is said “to rivet charms, planted 
about her in her wicked seat.” T. Warton, 
Compare Drayton’s Barons Warres, 127, C. ii. st.1). 
“ Of gloomie magiques, and bexumming charmes.” Toon. 

Ver. 856. To aid a virgin, such us was herself,] Alluding perhaps to 
the Danaids’ invocation of Pallas, wherein they use the same argument, 
Kechy]. Supp. v. 155. | 

‘Acuyrac acpyra 
‘Pigg yivicbuw. THyer. 
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SONG. 
Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 860 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lillies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 


Ver. 861. Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave,] So, in Jonson's 
Neptune's Triumph, first acted in 1624. “Upon the glassie wares.” See 
Virgil, 2a. vii. 759. Vitrea te Fucinus unda.” Mr. Warton observes, 
that translucent, which he always thought to be first used by Milton, 
occurs in Brathwayte’s Love's Labyrinth, Lond. 1615, 12mo. p. 29. of the 
sun, “ Heaven's translucent eie;" and that Pope perhaps had it from Mil- 
ton, on his grotto, “ Thames’ translucent ware.” But translucent occurs 
also in the description of the scenery of Jonson's .Wusque at Court on 
Twelfth Night, 1605. And in Sir John Davies's Orchestra, “The air's 
tra-lucent gallery :" In the edition of 1596 tralucent. the common word 
for translucent in many of our old poets. And in John Davies of Here- 
ford’s Witte’s Pilgrimage, Ato. s. d. we have translucent, Sign. C. 1. b. 

“Tf those éranslucent lamps, thine heavenly eyes, 
* Shall stretch their beames &e.” Topp. 


Ver. 862. Jn teisted braids of lillies] We are to understand water- 
lillies, with which Drayton often braids the tresses of his water-nymphs, 
in the Polyolbion. ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 863. The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ;] We have “an 
amber cloud” above, v. 333. And, in ZL Allegro, “the sun is rob'd in 
flames and amber light,” v.61. But liquid amber is a yellow pellucid 
gum. Sabrina’s hair drops amber, because in the poet's idea, her stream 
was supposed to be transparent > as the river of bliss in Par. Lost, B. iii. 
358; and when Choaspes has an “ember stream.” Par. Reg. B. iii. 288. 
But Choaspes was called the golden water. Amber, when applied to 
water, means a luminous clearness: when to hair. a bright yellow. Amber 
docks are given to the sun in Sylvester's Du Bartas more than once. And 
to Sabrina’s daughter by Wither, #pithal. edit. 1622. Amber and Am- 
bergreece, which seem to be sometimes confounded, are frequently men- 
tioned in the writers of this period, and before. Ambergreece was now 
in high repute for its fragance. Drayton feigns that the Nereids perfumed 
their lips with “costly ambergris,” Polyolb, 8. xx. Milton alludes to the 
fragrance of amber, Sams. Avon. v. 720. It was a favourite in cookery. 
Thus, in Albumazar, a comedy acted at Cambridge 1615, * Boxes of white 
comfits, marchpanes, &c."” And, to erown the banquet, “some dozen 
ounces of ambergrise as grey as can be got.” And in Marmion’s Anti- 
quiry 1641, “ A fat nightingale seasoned with pepper and ambergreese,” 
Reed's Old Pl. vol. x. p. 78. Where see the Note. See also Pur. Reg. 
BR, ii. 344, and Observations on Spenser's Faery Queen, vol. i. 121. 

T. Warton. 

A curious or in Nash's Terrors of the Night, 1594, will minutely 
illustrate the “amber-dropping hair” of Sabrina: Nash is describing a 
“ troupe of naked virgins.— ‘Their aire they ware loose vnrowled about 
their shoulders, whose dangling amber trammells, reaching downe beneath 
their knees, seemed to drop baulme on their delicious bodies.” Topp. 
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Listen for dear honour’s sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake, 865 
Listen, and save. 
Listen, and appear to us, 
In name of great Oceanus ; 
By the earth-shaking Neptune’s mace, 
And Tethys’ grave majestick pace, 870 
By hoary Nereus’ wrinkled look, 
And the Carpathian wisard’s hook, 
By scaly Triton’s winding shell, 
And old sooth-saying Glaucus’ spell, 


Ver. 865. —————— silver lake] In the Af%ir. for Mag. ed. 1610. 
p- 730, the “ Serern's silrer wares” are noticed. Carew, in his Verses to 
the Spring, has “ the silrer lake, or crystal stream.” Topp. 

Ver. 868. Jn name of great Oceanus:] It will be curious to observe 
how the poet has distinguished the sea-deities by the epithets and attn- 
butes, which are assigned to each of them in the best classick authors, 
Great Oceanus, as in Hesiod, Theog. 20. ‘Ukeavay ze peyar. NEWTON, 

So Drayton. Polyolb. S. xvii.“ The court of great Oceanus. And. in 
one of Jonson's Queenes Masques, 1616.“ Fayre Niger, sonne to great 
Oceanus.” 'T. Warton. 

Ver. 869, &e. Neptune is usually called cartheshaking in’ Greek. 
"Ervoctyawe, Ll xii 27. and "Ercan tw dL xx. 13. Tethys the wite of 
Oceanus. and mother of the gods. may well be supposed to have @ grare 
majestick pace: Hesiod calls her sarrd ‘Tyfitc. the venerable Tethys, 
Theog. 365. Milton had betore called Nereus at v.35. aged, as in Vir- 
gil, Georg. iv. 392, ° grandwerus Nereus 2" he may be called Avary too upon 
another account: * Fere omnes dit marini senes sunt, albent enim corum 
capita spumis aquarnm,” Servius, in Georg. iv. 408. The Carpathian 
wisard 1s Proteus, who had a cave at Curpathus. an island in the Medi- 
terranean. and was a wisard or prophet, as also Neptune's shepherd > and 
as such bore a hook. See Virgil. Georg. iv. 387. Newton. 

And Ovid, Met. x1. 249.0 © Curpathins cates” Topp. 

Ver. 873, &e. Triton was Neptune's trumpeter. and was acady, as all 
these sorts of creatures are; “squamis modo hispido corpore, etiam qua 
humanam effigiem habent.”| Plin. uh. ix. seet. iv. Tis winding shell is 
particularly described in Ovid, Wet. 1. 333.00 Glaucus was an excellent 
fisher or diver, and so was feiened to be a seaegod. Aristotle writes that 
he prophesied to the gods, and Nicander says that Apollo himsel! learned 
the art of prediction from Glaucus, See Athenwus, hb. vit. cap. 12. And 
Euripides, Orest. 363, calls him the seaman's prophet, and interpreter. of 
Nereus ; and Apollon. Rhodius, Argonaut. 1310. gives him the same ap- 
pellation. Jno, flying from the rage of her husband Athamas, who was 
furiously mad, threw herself from the top of a rock into the sea, with her 
son Melicerta in her arms. Neptune, at. the intercession of Venus, 
chanved them into sea-deities, and gave them new names, Leucothea to 
her, and to him Palemm. See Ovid, Met. iv. 538. She. being Leucothea, 
or the white goddess, may well be supposed to have lorely hands, which | 
presume the poet mentions in opposition to Thetis’ feet: and her son rues 
the strands, having the command of the ports, and therefore called in 
Latin Portumnus. See Ovid, Fast. vi. 545. Newros. 
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By Leucothea’s lovely hands, 875 
And her Son that rules the strands, 

By Thetis’ tinsel-slipper’d feet, 

And the songs of Syrens sweet, 

By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 

And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 880 


Ver. 877. ——— tinsel-slipper'd feet,| The poet meant this asa pa- 
raphrase of dpynpomega or silver-footed, the usual epithet of Thetis in 
Homer. NEwTon. 

W. Browne has “sileer-footed Thetis,” as Mr. Bowle observes, Brit. 
Past. Boi. p. 35. Perhaps the first tine in English poetry. T. Warton. 

Silver-footed is the epithet applied by Chapman, in his translation of the 
Riad, to Thetis. aaa years before Browne. See List. of Eng. Poetry, 
vol. itl, p. 448, 2d ed. And the phrase occurs in Browne prior to the in- 
stance given by Mr. Bowle. See Brit. Past. B. ii. p. 22. Jonson also in 
Neptune's Triumph, has “ silrer-footed: Nymphs.” And in his Pan's 
Anniversaric, “ stlver-footed Fayes.” Mr. Warton, in his Triumph of 
Isis, remembered Milton's compound, and turmed thence another no less 
elegant : 

“the smooth surface of the dimply flood 
* The sileer-slipperd Isir lightly trod.” Topp. 

Ver. 878. The Syrens are introduced here. as being Sea Nymphs, and 
singing upon the coast. NEWTON, 

Sandys says, that the fabulous melody of the Svrens has a topographical 
allusion, = % For Archippus tells of a certaine Bay, contracted within 
winding streights and broken clifles. which, by the singing of the windes, 
and beating of the billowes, report a delightfull harmony, alluring those 
who sal by to approach: when forthwith, throwne against the rocks b 
the waues, and swallowed in violent eddyes, Xe." Sandys's Orid’s Metam. 
Boy. p. 197. edit. 1637. T do not at present recolleet any Archippus, 
except the old comick Greek poet, who has a tew fragments in Stubsus. 
Whoever he be, Spenser has exactly described the seat and allegory of 
the Syrens in the same manner. See Faer. Qu. i. xi. 30. T. Warton. 

Thave discovered the passage in Archippus of which Sandys makes 
mention, the existence of which Mr. Warton seems to have doubted: 
“ Mirum ilud quod ex alreAippo, Tih. 6. de Piscibus, Natalis, hb. 7. 
Mythol. cap. 13., refert, Sirenes has non virgines, sed loca marina in an- 
yustias qQuasdam prieruptis montibus contracta fuisse, in quas illisi fluctus, 
Sonu Cum suauitate et harmonia emittentes, nauigantes illicerent ad 
videndum ; quo cam appulissent, vndarum impetu delati, eveis vortcibus 
hauriebantur, Inde natam = fabulam."” | M.A. Delrii Syntagma Trag. 
Laut, 1593, Pars see. Medea, p. 16. Toon. 

Ver. 879. Parthenope and Ligea were two of the Syrens. Parthenope's 
tomb was at Naples, which was therefore called Parthenope. — Plin. hb. in. 
sect. 1x. Silius ba. xii. 83. Ligea is also the name of a Sea-Nymph in 
Virgil, Georg. iv. 336; and the poet draws her in the attitude im which 
mermaids are represented. See Ovid, Met. iv. 310, of Salmacis. 

NEWTON. 

One of the employments of the Nymph Salmacis in Ovid, is to comb 
her hair. But that fiction is here heightened with the brillianey of 
romance. Ligea’s comb is of gold, and she sits on diamond rocks. These 
were new allurements for the unwary. Ligea is celebrated for her sing- 
ing in Polyolb. S. xx. 
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Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks, 
Sleeking her soft allurig locks ; 
By all the Nymphs that nightly dance 
Upon thy streams with wily glance, 
Rise, rise, and heave thy rosy head, 885 
From thy coral-paven bed, 
And bridle in thy headlong wave, 
Till thou our summons answer’d have. 
Listen, and save! 


SaBrina rises, attended by WWater-Nymphs, and 
sings. 
By the rushy-fringed bank, 890 
Where grows the willow, and the osier dank, 


“ Then Ligea which maintaines the birds harmonious layes, 
* Which sing on riuer banks xc.” T. Warton. 

In Sidney's Arcadia, a king's daughter is described “ playing upon a 
harp, as sweet as any rose; and combing her head with a comb all af pre- 
cious stones,” p. 154, 13th edit. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 85). ———————————._ diamonds rocks.] 0G. Fletcher, as Mr. 
Warton observes, hus “ maine rocks of diamound.” Christ's Viet. 2. i. st. 61. 
edit. 1610. See also Peacham’s Period of Mourning, 1613. Vis. vi. 

———— * christall lights that shone 
“ Against the sunne like ruckes of diamond” 
And Habington’s Castara, 1635, p. 100. 
“ Rich in ourselves, we envy not the East 
“ Her rocks of diamonds, & Topp. 

Ver. 886. From thy coral-paven bed] | Drayton of Sabrina’s robe, 

Polyolb. S. v. vol. ii. p. 153. 

* Whose skirts were to the knees with coral fring’d below.” 
And we have pearl-pared in Drayton, ibid. S. xxx. vol. iii, p. 1225. 
“ This clear pearl-pard Irt.” Again, “ Where every pearl-pared ford,” 
Mus. Elys. N. vol. iv. p. 1494. Shakspeare has simply “ pared fountain,” 
Mids. N. Dr. Ait. Soi. In Marlowe, quoted in England's Parnussus, 
1600, p. 480, “ pebble-paued channel.” ‘T. Wartos. 

See the epithet coral-paven, differently applied, by Stafford in his Niobe 
1611, p. 9. and cited inthe Origin of Paradise Lost in the present edition. 

Tonn. 

Ver. 889. Listen and sare!| The repetition of the prayer ver. 866 and 
889 in the invocation of Sabrina, is similar to that of «Eschylus’s Chorus 
in the invocation of Darius’s shade, Perse, ver. 666 and 674.) Thyen. 

Thus Amarillis, in the Faithful Shepherdess, invokes the priest of Pan 
to protect her from the Sullen Shepherd, A. v. S. i. p. 184. 

“ Hear me, and save from endless infumy 
“ My yet unblasted flower, Virginity : 
* By all the garlands that have crown'd that head, 
“ By thy chaste office, &c.”  ‘T. Warton, 
Ver. 890. By the rushy-fringed bank,] See lar. Lost, B. iv. 262. 
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My sliding chariot stays, 
Thick set with agate, and the azurn sheen 
Of turkis blue, and emerald green, 
That in the channel strays ; 895 
Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 


‘The fringed bank with myrtle crown'd.” So Browne, Brit. Past. B. ii. 
S.v. p. b22. 

“ To tread the fring'd bank of an amourous flood.” 
And see Drayton, Polyolb. S. ii. vol. ti, p. 685, and Carew, Milton's con- 
temporary, Poems, p. 149. edit. 151. TP would read rush-yfringed. In 
Fletcher, we have “ rushy banke.” T. Warton. 

Spenser Prothalam. vy. 12. has the Thames’ “ rushy bank.” See also 
Shakspeare, Mids. N. Dream, A. ii. 8. ii. “ By paved fountain, or b 
rushy bunk.”  Bendlowes, in his Theophila, 1652, p. 228, uses Milton's 
compound epithet : 

© By rushy-froged banks with purling rill.” Topp. 

Ver. 891. Where grows the willow, and the usier dank.) Milton's per- 
petual and palpable imitations of the Facth/ud Shepherdess will not permit 
us to doubt, that he had a retrospect to the rising of the river-god, who 
also affords other correspondencies, in that drama. A. iii. S. i. p. 153. 

“Tam this fountain’s god > below 

“ My waters to a river grow ; 

“ And, ‘twixt two banks with osier set 

© "That only prosper in the wet, 

“ Through the meadows do I glide.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 892. My sliding chariot stays, 

Thick set with agate, &c.] Milton perhaps more imme- 
diately borrowed the idea of giving Sabrina a rich chariot, trom Drayton's 
Polyolbion, so often, quoted : and more especially as he discovers other 
references to Drayton's Sabrina, And the celebrity of Drayton's poem at 
that time better authorised such a fiction.  Polyolb. S. vy. vol. ii. p. 752. 

* Now Sabrineg, as a queen miraculously fair. 

* Ts absulutely placed in her imperial chair, 

© Of crystal richly wrought, that gloriously did shine, &c.” 
Then comes a wasteful luxuriance of fancy. It is embossed with the 
figures of all the Nymphs that had been wooed by Neptune. all his nu- 
merous progeny, all the nations over which he had ruled, and the forms 
of all the fish in the ocean. Milton is more temperate. But he rather 
unsuitably supposes all the gems, with which he decorates her car, to be 
found in the bottom of her stream. As in Milton, Sabrina is raised to 
wrform an office of solemnity, so, in’ Drayton, she appears ina sort of 
judicial capacity, to decide some of the claims and privileves of the river 
Lundy, which she does in a long and learned speech. See also S. vii. 
vol. in, p. 795, where again she turns pedant, and gives a laboured his- 
tory of the ancient British kings. In) Milton, she rises ‘tattended by 
water-nymphs ;” and, in Drayton, her car is surrounded by a group of 
the deities of her neighbouring rivers. ‘T. Wartoy. 

Ver. 893. —————— the azurn sheen] Sheen is again used as a sub- 
stantive for brightness, in this poem, ver. 1003. Azurn 1s perhaps adopted 
from the Italian azzurino, as cedar'n, vy. 990, may be from cedrine. Topp. 

Ver. 897. ————~ printless feet] So Prospero to his elves, but in a 
style of much higher and wilder fiction, Temp. A. v. S. 1.:— 
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O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread ; 
Gentle Swain, at thy request, 900 
I am here. 
Spir. Goddess dear, 
We implore thy powerful hand 
To undo the charmed band 
Of true virgin here distrest, 905 
Through the force, and through the wile, 
Of unblest enchanter vile. 
Sabr. Shepherd,’tis my office best 
To help ensnared chastity : 
Brightest Lady, look on me; 910 
Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 


“« And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
* To chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
* When he comes back.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 898. —————_ velvet head.] In the Faithful Shepherdess, A. in. 
S.i. © The dew-drops hang on the relret heads" of lowers. Top. 

Ver. $99. That bends not as I tread:] See Englands Helicon, ed. 
1614, by W. H. 
“ where she doth walke, 

«Scarce she doth the primerose head 

* Depresse. or tender stalke 

* Of blew-vein'd violets 

“ Whereon her foot she sets." TT. Warrtoy. 

See Virgil's Camilla. En. vii. 808. And Venus. in Shakspeare’s Ven. 

and Adonis : 
“* The grass stoops not. she treads on it so hight.” 
Jonson also, in his Sad Shepherd. Ali. 5.1. 
* Her treading would not bend a blade of grasse.” 
So, in the beautiful Song at the end of the Comedy of See me and See 
me not, 1618. 
* With that she rose like nimble roe, 
“ The tender grasse scarce bending ; 
* And left me there, perplext with feare, 
At this her sonnet’s ending.” 
Compare Pope's Fairies, in his January aul May. who “searce bent the 
flowers, or touch'd the ground.” Thix and many other phrases in that 
wem, are from Comus. Topp. 
I 
Ver. 907. enchanter vile.] So, in the Fuer, Qu. iii. xii. 31. 
“ And her before the cile enchaunter sate.” And in the first three books 
of Orlando Innamorato, translated by R. ‘1. 1598, 
: “ He make thee rue 
“ That here thou cam’st, enchauntresse false and rile.” Topp. 

Ver. 910. Brightest Lady, look on me ;\ In the manuscript, Virtuous. 
But Brightest is an epithet thus applied in the Faithful Shepherdess. 

T. Warton, 
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Drops, that from my fountain pure 
I have kept, of precious cure ; 
Thrice upon thy finger’s tip, 


Ver. 912. Drops, that from my fountain pure 

I have kept, of precious cure ;| Calton proposed to read, ure, 
that is, use. The word, it must be owned, was not uncommon. See 
many proofs in Observat. on Spenser's Fuer. Qu. vol. ii. 241. But the 
rhymes of many couplets in the Faithful Shepherdess, relating to the 
same business, and ending pure and cure, show that cure was Milton's 
word. These drops are sprinkled thrice. So Michael, purging Adam’s 
eyes, Par. Lost, B. xi. 416. 


“ And from the well of life three drops instill'd.” 


All this ceremony, if we look higher, is from the ancient practice of lus- 
tration by drops of water. Virg. 2n. x1. 230. “He thrice moistened 
his companion with pure water, spargens rore levi.” And Ovid, Met. iv. 
479. 


9 


“ Roratis lustravit aquis Thaumantias Iris.” T. Warroy. 


Ver. 914. Thrice upon thy finger's tip, &.] Compare Shakspeare, Mids. 
N. Dr. Avi. S. vi. bat Milton, in most of the circumstances of’ dissolving 
this charm, is apparently to be traced in the following passages in the 
Faithful Shepherdess, which are thrown together at one view from various 
parts of the play. Amarillis says of a sacred fountain, A. i. S. i. p. 135. 

© This holy well, my grandame that is dead, 

* Right wise in charms, hath often to me said, 

“ Hath power to change the form of any creature, 

* Being thrice dipt o'er the head, &e. 

casting them thrice asleep, 

© Before DT trusted them into this deep.” 
And the Old Shepherd says, A. i. S. i. p. 109, 

“As the priest 

“* With powerful hand shall sprinkle on your brows 

“Tis pure and holy water, ve may be 

© From all hot flames of lust and loose thoughts free.” 








Again, iad. 
* T do wash vou with this water, 
“ Be vou pure and fair hereatter. 
* From your livers and your vains, 
“Then fT take away the stains. —— 
* Never more let lustful heat. &e." 
The river-god rising, with Amoret) in his arms, asleep, wounded, and 
enchanted, thus speaks, ALLS. 1 p. 150, 151. 
“Tf thou be'st a virgin pure, 
© Tecan give a present cure : 
“Take a drop into thy wound, 
©“ From my watery locks more round 
* ‘Than ortent pearl, and far more pure 
“Phan unchaste tlesh may endure.——— 
“From my banks TP pluck this tlower 
“ With holy hand, mee Virtuous power 
“Is at once to heal and draw. 
* The bloud returns. | never saw 
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Thrice upon thy rubied lip: 

Next this marble venom’d seat, 

Smear’d with gums of glutinous heat, 

I touch with chaste palms moist and cold :—— 
Now the spell hath lost his hold ; 


“ A fairer mortal. Now doth break 

“ Her deadly slumber. Virgin, speak.” 
Clorin the shepherdess heals the wounded shepherd Alexis: but not till 
he has for ever renounced all impure desires. A. iv. S. i, p. 161. 

“ Hold him gently, till L fling 

“ Water of a virtuous spring 

“ On his temples: turn him twice 

* To the moon-beams: pinch him thrice, &e.” 
While Chloe’s wound is healing, the Satvr says, A. v. 8. i. p. 179. 

“ From this glass 1 throw a drop 

“ Of cristal water on the top 

“ Of every grass, &c.”  T. Warton. 

Ver. 915. ———————- thy rubied lip :] So, in Browne's Brit. Pust. 
B. ii. S. iii. p. 78. 
“ The melting rubyes on her cherry lip.” 
And in one of those beautiful stanzas (ax Dr. Percy justly calls them in 
his Reliques of Ancient Poetry, vol. iii. 264. 3d edit.) in The Mistress of 
Philarete, by G. Wither, 1622, a poet who has by some been undeservedly 
despised : 
“ Neither shall that snowy brest, 
“ Wanton eye, or lip of ruby, 

“ Ever robb me of my rest.” Topp. 





Ver. 918. J touch with chaste palms moist and cold : 

row the spell hath lost his hold;} Sv the virgin Clorin appears 

with Alexis reviving. A. v. 8.1. p. 177, 178. 
“ Now your thoughts are almost pure, 
“ And your wound begins to cure. 
* With spotless hand, on spotless breast, 
“ T put these herbs, to give thee rest ; 
“ Which till it heal thee, will abide 
“If both be pure ; if not, off slide.” 

T must add the disappearance of the river-god, A. iii. S. i. p. 155. 
“ Fairest virgin, now adicu ! 
“ T must make my waters fly, 
Lest they leave their channels dry ; 
“ And beasts that come unto the spring 
“ Miss their morning's watering ; 
* Which I would not: for of late 
“ All the neighbour people sate 
“On my banks, and from the fold 
“ Two white lambs of three weeks old 
“ Offered to my deity : 
“ For which, this year they shall be free 
“ From raging floods, that as they pass 
“ Leave their gravel in the grass ; 
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And I must haste, ere morning hour, 920 
To wait in Amphitrite’s bower. 


Sabrina descends, and the Lady rises out of her seat. 


Spir. Virgin, daughter of Locrine 
Sprung of old Anchises’ line, 
May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 995 
Irom a thousand petty rills, 
That tumble down the snowy hills: 


* Nor shall their meads be overflown 

“ When their grass is newly mown.” 
Here the river-god resembles Sabrina in that part of her character, which 
consists in protecting the cattle and pastures 5 for which services she is 
also thanked by the shepherds. T. Warton. 

The chaste hands also of Britomart, the flowre of chastity, were not. here 
forgotten by Milton, #. @. ii. xi. 6. Topp. 

Ver. 921. To wait in Amphitrite’s bower.] Drayton's Sabrina is 
arrayed in 

—— “a watchet. weed, with many a curious wave, 
* Which as a princely gift great Amphitrite gave.” 
Polyolb. 8. v. vol. ii. p. 752. And we have “ Amphitrite’s bower,” ibid. 
Se. xxviii. vol. iii, p. 1193. T. Warton. 

Ver. 923. Sprung of old Anchises’ line] For Loerine was the son of 
Brutus, who was the son of Silvius, Silvius of Ascanius, Ascanius of cEneas, 
/Eneas of Anchises. See Milton's History of England, B.i. Newton. 

Ver. 924. ——— brimmed] Dr. Warburton proposes brined, and 
thinks that brommed, for waves rising to the brim or margin of the shore, 
is astrange word, And in Bishop Hurd’s copy he has added to his note, 
“ brined, for the waters here spoken of. being the tribute paid by Sabrina 
to the ocean, must needs be brined or salted, before they could be paid." 
But he had not remarked the frequent and familiar use of brim for bank 
in our old poets. See v. 119. And “brimming stream” ascertains the 
old reading, Par. Lost, B. 1. 366. T. Warton. 

Ver. 925. Their full tribute never miss 

Fron a thousand petty rills, 
That tumble down Me snowy hills :] The torrents from the 
Welch mountains sometimes raise the Severn on a sudden to a prodigious 
height. But at the same time they fil her molten erystal with mad. Her 
stream, which of itself is clear, is then discoloured and muddy. ‘The poet 
adverts to the known natural properties of the river. Tere is an echo to 
a couplet in Jonson's Mask at Highgate, 1604. Works, edit. 1616, p. 882. 
* Of swete and seuerall sliding rills, 
«That streame from tops of those lesse hills, &e."" T. Warton. 

See also T. Campion's Himne in praise of Neptune, in Davison’s Poet. 

Rapsodie, 1611, p. 183. 
“To whom the rivers tribute pay 
“ Downe the high mountaines sliding.” Topp. 
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Summer drouth, or singed air, 
Never scorch thy tresses fair, 

Nor wet October’s torrent flood 
Thy molten crystal fill with mud ; 
May thy billows roll ashore 

The beryl and the golden ore ; 
May thy lofty head be crown’d 


Ver. 930. Nor wet October's torrent flood 
Thy molten crystal fll with mud 
Bart. 1621, p.171, as Mr Dunster observes : 
—_——— “dirty mudds 
“ Defil'd the crystal of smooth-sliding floods.” 
This passage, I think, had particularly pleased Milton; for he calls his 
honour'd flood, Mincius, smvoth-sliding” Lyvidas, v.86. See also Liske's 
Verses tv the Prince, prefixed to “A Saxon Treatise &c. Lond. 1623. 


4to. st. 39. 


930 


:] So, in Sylvester's Du 








“ As long as these, and riuers all else-where, 
“ Their maulten erystall poure by crooked strayes 
“Into the Maine.” Topp. 
Ver. 932. Afay thy billows roll ushore 
The beryl and the gulden ore :] This is reasonable as a wish. 
But jewels were surely out of place among the decorations of Sabrina’s 
chariot, on the supposition that they were the natural productions of her 
stream. The wisi is equally ideal and imaginary, that her banks should 
be covered with groves of myrrh and cinnamon. A wish, conformable to 
the real state of things, to English seasons and English fertility, would 
have been more pleasing as less unnatural. Yet we must not too severely 
try poetry by truth and reality. See above, v. 830, and v. x2, Xe. 
T. Warton. 

Milton, in this passage, had an eye to Spenser, where Britumart passes 
over the Rich Strond, F. @ iti. iv. 3s. 

$$. “ which, as she over-went, 
“She saw bestrowed all with rich array 
“ Of pearles and pretious stones of great assay, 
“ And all the gravell mixt with golden owre.” Topp. 

Ver. 934. May thy lofty head be crowi'd &e.) This votive address of 
gratitude to Sabrina, was suggested to our author by that of Amoret to 
the river-god in Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, A. iit. S.i. vol. iti. ps. 147. 
But the form and subject, rather than the imagery, is copied. Milton is 
more sublime and learned, Fletcher more natural and easy. 

“ For thy kindness to me shown, 

“ Never from thy banks be blown 

“ Any tree, with windy force, 

“ Cross thy streams, to stop thy course ; 
“ May no beast, that comes to drink, 
“With his horns cast down thy brink : 
* May none, that for thy fish do look, 
“Cut thy banks to damm thy brook : 

“ Barefyot may no neivhbour wade 

“In the cool streams, wife nor maid, 

“ When the spawne on stones doth lye, 
“To wash their hempe, and spoile the frye.” 
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With many a tower and terrace round, 935 


I know not which poet wrote first: but in Browne's Britannia’s Pas- 
torals*, certainly written not after 1613, and printed in 1616, I find a 
similar vow, LB. i. S. i. p. 28. Milton has some circumstances which are 
in Browne, and not in Fletcher. 








“ May first, 
* Quoth Murine, swaines give lambes to thee : 
“* May all thy floud have seignorie 
Of all flouds else, and to thy fame 
Meete greater springes, yet keepe thy name. 
May neuer euet, nor the toade, 
Within thy bankes make their abode : 
Taking thy journey to the sea, 
Muist thou ne'er happen in thy way 
On nitre, or on brimstone myne, 
To spoyle thy taste. This spring of thyne 
Be ever fresh! Let no man dare, 
To spoile thy fish, make lock or ware ; 
Kut on thy margent still let dwell 
“ ‘Phose flowers which have the sweetest smell ; 
* And let the dust upon thy strand 
* Become like Tagus’ golden sand.” 
In this pastoral, a passage immediately follows, strongly resembling the 
circumstance of the river-god in Fletcher applying drops of pure water 
to the enchanted Amoret, or of Sabrina domg the same to the Lady in 
Comus, A rock is discovered in a grove of sycamores, from which a cer- 
tain precious water distills in drops, p. 29. 
* The drops within a cesterne tell of stone, 
* Which fran’d by nature, art had never none 
* Halfe part so curious, &c." 
Some of these drops, with the ceremony of many spells, are infused by 
the Water-Nymphs into the lips of Marine, by which she 1s cured of her 
love. Froma lie parallelism: of thought and incident, it is clear that 
either Browne's pastoral imitates Fletcher's play. or the play the pastoral. 
Most of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays appeared after 1616. But there 
is unluckily no date to the first edition of the Fuithful Shepherdess. It 
is, however, mentioned in Davies's Scourge of Folly, 1611. As Milton 
is supposed to have taken some hints in Comus from Peele’s Old Wives 
Tale, TY may perhaps more reasonably claim an excuse for lengthening 
this note, by producing a passage net quite foreign to the text, trom that 
writer's play, entitled Zhe Loce of Aing Daud and faire Bethsabe, &e. 
edit. 1599. 4to. Signat. B. Be 1. 
* May that sweet plaine that beares her pleasant weight 
* Be still enameld with discouloured flowers 
° © The precious fount beare sande of purest gold, 
* And for the peble, let the siluer streames, 
* That pierce earthe’s bowels to maintaine her force, 
* Play upon rubies, saphires, chrysolites : 
“The brims let be embrac'd with golden curles 
“Of mosse.” TL Wiarton. 
Ver. 935. With many a tower Se.) Mar. Warton thinks that Windsor 
Castle suggested this description, © Miulton was thinking rather of Spenser. 
See the note on Lar. deg. IB. iv. S54. ‘Topp. 
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* Browne's address to the reader is dated June 18. 1613, Toon. 
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And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon ! 
Come, Lady, while Heaven lends us grace, 


Let us fly this cursed place, 

Lest the sorcerer us entice 

With some other new device. 

Not a waste or needless sound, 
Till we come to holier ground ; 

I shall be your faithful guide 
Through this gloomy covert wide, 
And not many furlongs thence 

Is your Father’s residence, 

Where this night are met in state 
Many a friend to gratulate 

His wish’d presence; and beside 
All the swains, that there abide, 
With jigs and rural dance resort ; 
We shall catch them at their sport, 
And our sudden coming there 
Will double all their mirth and chere ; 55 
Come, Ict us haste, the stars grow high, 

But night sits monarch vet m the mid sky. 


Ver. 936. And here and there thy banks upon 
With grores of myrrh and cinnamon.) The construction of 


these two lines is a little dificult ; to crown her head with towers is true 
imagery ; but to crown her head upon her banks, will searcely be allowed 
to be so. I would therefore put a colon instead of a comma at v. 935, 
and then read 

“ And here and there thy banks upon 

“ Be groves of myrrh and cinnamon.” Sewarp. 

In v. 936, banks is the nominative case, as Acad was in the last verse but 
one. The sense and syntax of the whole is, May thy head be crawnd 
round about with towers and terraces, and here and there [may] thy banks 
[be crown'd] upon with groves, &c. 'Emariguro co ai byba. The 
phrase is Greek. Canton. 

Ver. 951. that there abide.) So, in’ Milton's own 
editions. But the manuscript reading is, “that near abide: ” which 
Dr. Newton prefers. Topp. 

Ver. 956. ———— ——————————_ the stars grow high, 

But night sits monarch yet in the mid sky.| So, in Fletcher's 
play, A. i. S. i. p. 1405. 
“ Now while the moon doth rude the sky, 
* And the stars, whose feeble light 
« Give a pale shadow to the night, 
“Are up.” ‘ET. Warton. 
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The Scene changes, presenting Ludlow town and the 
President's castle ; then come in Country Dancers, 
after them the Attendant Spirit, with the Two Bro- 
thers, and the Lady. 


SONG. 
Spir. Back, Shepherds, back ; enough your play, 
Till next sun-shine holiday : 
Here be, without duck or nod, 960 
Other trippings to be trod 


Ver, 960. Here he, without duck or nod, &e.] By ducks and nods our 
author alludes to the country people's aukward way of dancing. And, 
the two Brothers and the Lady being now to dance, he describes their 
elegant way of moving by (rippigs, lighter toes, court: guise, &e. He 
follows Shakspeare, who makes Ariel tell Prospero, that his Maskers, 

“ Before you can say, come and go, 

“And breathe twice, and crv so, so, 

* Each one, dripping on his toe, 

“Will be here with mop and mow.” 
And Oberon commands his Fairies, 

“ Javery elfe. and fairy sprite, 

“ Hop as light as bird from briar, 

* And this ditty after me 

“Sing, and dance it trippingly.” 
The Dryads were Wood-Nymphs. But here the Ladies who appeared 
on this oceasion at the court of the lord president of the marches, are 
very elegantly termed Dryades. Indeed the prophet complains of the 
Jewish women for mineimng as they go, Jsaiah, ii. 16. But our author 
uses that word, only to express the neatness of their gait. Prcr. 

By duck or nod, we are to understand the affectation of obeisance. So, 
in Aing Richard TI7. Aci. Sciit. * Duck with French rods and apish 
courtesy.” Again, in Lear, A. S. 1. 

“ Than twenty silly ducking observants, 

« That stretch their duties nicely.” 
Compare Mids. No D. A. iii, Soi. “Nod to him elves, and do him cour- 
tesies.” Drayton says of the Lancashire lasses, Polyolb. 8. xxvii. vol. i. 
» 1185. * Ye maids the hornpipe then so mincingly that tread.” | And 
in his Eclogues, where the word may hence be understood, vol. vi. 
p. 1417. 

“ Now shepherds lay their winter weeds away 

* And in neat jackets minsen on the plain.” 
And see Jonson, Cynth. Rer, A. ili. S. iv. 

——"* Some aunemng marmoset 

“* Made all of clothes and faee” 
And Shakspeare, Aferch. Ven, A. iii, S. iv. * Turn two mincing steps 
into a manly stride.” T. Warton. 

In Brathwaite's English Gentleman, the duck is contemptuously termed 
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Of lighter toes, and such court guise 

As Mercury did first devise, 

With the mincing Dryades, 

On the lawns, and on the leas. 965 


This second Song presents them to thetr Father and 
Mother. 


Noble Lord, and Lady bright, 
I have brought ye new delight ; 
Here behold so goodly grown 
Three fair branches of your own; 
Heaven hath timely tried their youth, 970) 
Their faith, their patience, and their truth, 
And sent them here through hard assays 
With a crown of deathless praise, 
To triumph in victorious dance 
O’er sensual Folly and Intemperance. 975 


The Dances [being] ended, the Spirit epiloguizes. 


Spir. To the ocean now I fly, 
And those happy climes that he 


Italionate: “a scru'd face, an artfull cringe. or an Jtalionate duche, &e.” 
p. 324, ed. 1641. To tread a measure, that is, a dance, appears to have 
been the customary phrase, as in Lore's Lab. Lost, Ac v. S. ii.“ Say to 
her, we have measured many miles, to ¢read a measure with her on this 
grass.” And, in As You Like It, A. v. S. iv. “ T have trod a measure.” 
Topp. 
Ver. 972. ————————- hard assays] Milton is fond of this ex- 
wression. See Par. Lost, B. iv. 932, ar. Reg. 2B. i. 264, and B. iv. 478. 
tis a frequent phrase in Fairfax’s translation of ‘Tasso. Chaucer uses it, 
Romaunt of the Rose, vy. 4350. 
“ But Love is of so hard assuic.” 


So also Spenser, Fuer. Qu. i. ii. 12, and the romance of The Knight of 
the Sea, bl. 1. 1600, p. 236. 
“ Happy atchicuer of each hard aduenture, 
“ THustrious Sea-knight, vnto thine assaics 
* Fortune is bound &c.”) ‘Topp. 
Ver. 976. To the ocean now I fly, &c.] This speech is evidently a pa- 
raphrase on Aricl’s Song in the Zempest, A. v. S. i. 
“ Where the bee sucks, there suck 1”) Wagncrton, 
Pindar in his second Olympick, and Homer in his fourth Odyssey, 
describe a happy island at the extremity of the ocean, ur rather earth, 
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Where day never shuts his eye, 

Up in the broad fields of the sky : 

There I suck the liquid air 980 
All amidst the gardens fair 

Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 

That sing about the golden tree : 


where the sun has his abode, the sky is perpetually serene and bright, the 
west wind always blows, and the flowers are of gold. This luxuriant 
imagery Milton has dressed anew, from the classical gardens of antiquity, 
from Spenser's gardens of Adonis “ fraught with pleasures manifold,” 
from the same gardens in Marine's Z’ Adone, Ariosto’s garden of Para- 
dise, ‘Tasso’s garden of Armida, and Spenser’s bower of Blisse. The 
garden of Eden is absolutely Milton's own creation. ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 979. Up in the broad fields of the sky:] It may be doubted 
whether from Virgil, * Aeris in campis datis,” cin. vi. 888. For at first 
he had written plain fields, with another idea: A dered extent of verdure. 

T. Wagton. 

He wrote broad fields from Fairfax, B. viii. st. 57. “ O'’er the broad 
fields of heau'n's bright wildernesse.” ‘Topp. 

Ver. 980. There I suck the liquid air} Thus Ubaldo, in Fairfax’s Tasso, 
a good wisard, who dwells in the center of the earth, but sometimes 
emerges, to breathe the purer air of mount Carmel. B. xiv. st. 43. 

“ And there in diquid ayre myself disport.”. T. Warton. 
Ver. 981, All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three] The daughters of 

Hesperus the brother of Atlas, first mentioned in Milton’s manuscript as 
their father, had gardens or orchards which produced apples of gold. 
Spenser makes them the daughters of Atlas, Faer. Qu. ii. vil, 54. See 
Ovid, Metam. ix. 636. And Apollodor, Bibl. Loti. $ 11. But what an- 
ecient fabler celebrates these damsels for their skill in singing? Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, an author whom Milton taught to his scholars, Avgon. iv. 
1306. 

wom isor & por recor @ tet Adcwr 
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"EXEDEPLAES xocrrvur, E®IMEPON UAELAOYSAL, 
Henee Lucan's virgin-choir, over-looked by the commentators, Is to be 
explained, where he speaks of this golden grove, 1x. 360. 
* Fuit aurea silva, 

© Divitiisque craves et fulvo germine rami ; 

© Verginedsque choras, niidi custodia luei, 

* Et nunquam somno damnatus lumina serpens, &e." 
Milton frequently alludes to these ladies, or their gardens, Par. Lost, B. in. 
568, in 520, vill. 631, Par. Reg. B. ii. 357. And the Mask before us, 
v. 392. TT. Warton. . 

Euripides, Milton's favourite tragick poet, as Mr. Dunster has observed, 
celebrates the daughters of Hesperus under the title of “YMNQAES KO- 
PAL, Here, Fur. vy. 398. See also Hippolytus, v. 750. 

"EXITEPTAQN & frre pepNooropor axray 
"Aveoage tay AOLSAN,  ‘Tonn. 
Ver. 983, the golden tree :] Many say that the apples of 
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Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring ; 
The Graces, and the rosy-bosom’d Hours, 
Thither all their bounties bring ; 

There eternal Summer dwells, 

And West-Winds, with musky wing, 
About the cedar'n alleys fling 990 


Atlas's garden were of gold: Ovid is the only ancient writer that says the 
trees were of gold, Metam. iv. 636. T. Wagtos, 

Ver. 984. Along the crisped shades} Milton had Hee Dy his ideas of 
a garden, when he wrote the Par. Lost, where the brooks, but not the 
shades, are crisped. In the Tempest, we have the “erp channels” of 
brooks, A. iv. Soi. Perhaps im the same sense as in ar. Lost, B, iv. 237, 
© The crisped brooks” which are saul te run with musy erroer, v. 284, 
So. in the First: Part of Heary IV. Aci. Sov. The Severn hides his 
crisped head in the hollow bank.” Yet T will net Jeny, that the surface 
of water curled by the wind may be signified, detec save ad! Zephyr in 
his Masques. vol. vi. p. 26. ; " 

© The rivers run as smoothed bw his hand, 

* Only their heads are ertsped bv his stroke.” 
In the present instance. the meaning of erisped is plainly to be seen by 
the context. T. Warton. ‘ 

Herrick, in his ddesperides, ed. 164s. p. 337. has © the erisped yew.” 
It was probably an horticultural phrase in Milton's time. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 988. ° That there eternal Sunmer duclis” Vhs Errata of Mil- 
ton’s own edition, 1673. direct That to be omitted. This is not attended 
to by Tonson, edit. 1695. That ix omitted by Tickell and Fenton, and 
silently reeadopted by Dr. Newton. [I retain the poet's own last: cor- 
rection. ‘T. Warton. 

That is omitted in Tonson’s edition of 1713, but not in his edition of 
1705. Toop. 

hid. There eternal Summer dwells,} So Fletcher, Faithful Shep. 
A. iv. S.i. p- 163. 

* (On this bower nay ever dicell, 
“Spring and Summer. 'T. Wartos. 

Compare R. Niccols's description of the Bower of Blisse, in’ The 

Cuckouw, 1607. p. 10. 
* For there eternal Spring doth ever dwell. 
“ Ne they of other season ought can tell” Topp. 

Ver. 989. And West- Winds, with musky wing, &.j So, in the approach 
to Armida’s garden in Fairfax’s Zasso, I. xv. st. 53.0 © The windes 
breath'd spikenard, myrrhe, and balme around.” Again, B. xviii, st. 15. 
“The aire that balme and nardus breath'd vnseene.”” 'T. Warton. 

Drummond also mentions an * odoriferous cline, 

* Where the all-cheering emperour of time 

“ Makes spring the cassia, nurd, and fragrant balme.” 
And he has “ musked Zephyrs,” Pooms, 1616. Compare also Sylvester, 
Du Bart. od. supr. p. 171. of the climate of Eden, which “ Lephyr fils 
with mask and amber smels.” And p. 172, “ Zephyr did sweet mushy 
sighes afford.” Topp. 


Ver. 990. 


985 
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Nard anc cassia’s balmy smells. 

Iris there with humid bow 

Waters the odorous banks, that blow 

Flowers of more mingled hew 

Than her purfled scarf can shew ; 995 
And drenches with Elysian dew 

(List, mortals, if your ears be true, ) 

Beds of hyacinth and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft reposes, 


Peacham, the Period af Mourning, in Memorie of Prince Henry, &c. 
Lond. 1613. Nupt. Hymn. i. st. 3. of the vallies. “ And every where 
your odours fling.” See also Pur. Lost, B. viii. 517. T. Warton. 

Ver. 993. Blow is here actively used, as in B. and Fletcher's Lover's 
Progress, A. ii. S.i. vol. v. p. 380. “The wind that blows the April- 
flowers not softer.” That is, “makes the flowers blow.” So, in Jonson's 
Mask at Hicheute, 1604. Works, ut. supr. p. 882. edit. 1616. 

* For these, Favonius here shall blow 
“ New flowers, &e.”  T. Warton. 

Ver. 995. Than her purfled scarf can shew :] Drummond has the 
“sunne’s skarlet searfe,” and © scarfe of cloude,” Poems, ut supr. And 
the “searf of the violet” oceurs in Purtheneiu Sacra, 1683, p. 39. 
Purfied is tringed, or, embroidered. Fr. Pourfile. Thus in Piers Plow- 
man, BP. i. 

“ ]T was ware of a woman worthlyich clothed 
* Purfikd with pelure the finest upon erthe.” 
See also Chaucer's Prologues, Cant. Tales, v. 193. ed. Urr. And Spenser, 


Faer. Qu ici, 13.1. i, 26. Toon. 

Ver. 996. And drenches with Elysian dew] As in Par. Lost, B. xi. 
367. The Angel says to Adam, 
* Let Eve, for T have drench'd her eyes, 

* Here sleep below.” 

That is, with the dews of sleep. not with tears. Again, by drench, where 
: ae construcd equivocally, understand a svaking. not a draught, 

Ne fd. 





“if the sleepy drench 
© Of that forgettul lake benum not still.” 
And in Mucbeth, A. i. S. vit. 
——_$—__———  “ when in swinish sleep 
© Their drenched natures lie, as in a death.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 997, —-—— if your ears be true.) Intimating that this Song, 
which follows, of Adonis, and Cupid) and Psyche, is not for the profane, 
but only for well purged ears. See Upton’s Spenser, Notes on Bo in. C. vi. 

Hurp. 

See also Note on Arcades, v. 72. So the Enchanter, above, at v. 754, 
has “neither car nor soul to apprehend” sublime mysteries. His eur no 
less than his sou, was impure, unpurged, und unprepared. ‘I. Warton. 

Ver. 998. Beds of hyacinth and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft jiu Mr. Warton cites these 
rhymes from Drayton, Mus. Elys. Ny. iv. vol. iv. p. 1481 :— 
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Waxing well of his deep wound 1000 
In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen : 
But far above in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid, her fam’d son, advanc’d, 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranc’d, 1005 
After her wandering labours long, 
Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal bride, 
And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be born, 1010 
Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn, 
But now my task is smoothly done, 


I can fly, or { can run, 


* ( T could wish this place was strewed with roses, 
* Whereon my Cloris he sweet self reposes.” 
Mr. Dunster cites the same from Sylvester. Du Bart. ed. supr. p. 1X0, of 
Adam in Paradise : 
* Here underneath a fragrant hedye reposes, 
© Full of all kinds of sweet all-colour'd roses.” 
But, if Milton had any preceeding writer in his mind, Tam inclined to 
think Marlowe's Passionate Shepherd might suggest the * beds of roses.” 
ver. 9. 
“ There will T make thee beds of ruses, 
© With a thousand fragrant posies : 
So, in L’ Allegro, v.21. * On beds of violets blue and fresh-blown roses.” 
Toop. 

Ver. 1001. See Spenser's Astrophel, st. 48. T. Warton. 

Ver. 1002. ———— the Assyrian queen :] Venus is called the Assyrian 
Queen, because she was first worshipped by the Assyrians, See Pausanias, 
Attic. lib. i. cap. xiv. NEWTON. 

Tickell and Fenton read “the Cyprian queen.” Topp. 

Ver. 1003. —————in spangled sheen] Mids. N. Dream, A. ii, 8. 1. 
“ By fountain clear, or spangled star-light sheen.” Topp, 

Ver. 1010. Undoubiedly Milton’s allusion at large, is here to Spenser's 
allegorical garden of Adonis, Fuer. Qu. iii. vi. 46, seq. But at: the same 
time, his mythology has a reference to Spenser's Hymne of Love, where 
Loce is feigned to dwell “in a paradise of ah delight,” with Hebe, or Youth, 
and the rest of the darlings of Venus, who sport with his daughter Pleasure, 
For the fable and the allegory of Cupid and Psyche, see Fulgentius, iii. 6, 
and Apuleius for Psyche's wandering labours long. T. Wanton. 

Ver. 1012. But now my tash is smoothly done, &c.) So Shakspearc's 
Prospero, in the Epilogue to the Tempest: “ Now my charmes are all 
o'erthrown, &c.” And thus the Satyr, in Fletcher's Furthful Shepherdess, 
who bears the character of our Attendant Spirit, when his office or com- 
mission is finished, displays his power and activity, promising any further 
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Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

Where the bow’d welkin slow doth bend ; 1015 
And from thence can soar as soon 

To the corners of the moon. 


services. 8. ult. p.195, The reader shall compare Milton's chaste dignity 
on this occasion, with Fletcher’s licentious indulgence of a warmer fancy. 


* What new service now is meetest 
“ For the Satyr? Shall I stray 
* In the middle air, and sta 
“ The sailing rack, or nimbly take 
“ Hold by the moon, and gently make 
“ Suit to the pale queen of night 
“ For a beam to give thee light ? 
“ Shall I dive into the sea, 
“ And bring thee coral, making way 
* Through the rising waves, that fall 
“In snowy fleeces? Dearest, shall 
“ J catch the wanton fauns, or flyes 
“ Whose woven wings the summer dyes 
* Of many colours 2 Get thee fruit, 
“ Or steal trom Heaven old Orpheus’ lute ? 
“ All these FI venture for, and more, 
“ To do her service all these woods adore.” 

CL. “ No other service, Satyre, but thy watch 
“ About these thickets, lest harmless people catch 
“ Mischief, or sad mischance.” 

Sat. “ Holy Virgin, I will dance 
“ Round about these woods, as quick 
* As the breaking light, and prick 
* Down the lawns, and down the vales, 
* Faster than the windmill sailes, 
“So [take my leave, &e.” 

And, at his assumption of this office, he had before said, A.1. S. i. 

* T must go, and T must run, 
* Swifter than the fiery sun.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 1014. the green earth's end,| Cape de Verd Isles. Sympson. 

Ver. 1015. Where the how'd welkin slow doth bend;] A curve which 
bends, or deseends slowly, from its creat sweep. Bending has the same 
sense, of Dover cliff) in A. Lear, A. iv. S. 1. 

“ ‘There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 

* Looks fearfully on the confined deep.” 
And, in the Faithful Shepherdess, “ bending plain,” p. 105. Jonson has 
“ bending vale,” vii. 39. t . Warton. 

Sylvester, as Mr. Dunster observes, has the “heaven's bow'd arches,” 
Du Bart. edit. supr. p.149. The phrase may have originated from Psalm 
exliv, 5. Bow thy heavens, QO Lord” which Sandys thus paraphrases : 
“ Great God, stoope trom the bending skies.” The late Mr. Headly has 
noticed, “ Or listen from the bowed skie,” in H. More's Cupid's Conftict, 
ed. 1647, p. 305. Topp. 

Ver. 1016. And from thence can soar as soon 

To the corners of the moon.] Oberon says of the swiftness 
of his Fairies, Mids. N. Dr. A. iv. 8S. t.:— 
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Mortals, that would follow me, 
Love Virtue; she alone is free: 
She can teach ye how to clime 1020 
Higher than the sphery chime: 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


“ We the globe can compass soon 

“ Swifter than the wandering moon.” 
And Puck’s Fairy, ibid. A. ii. S. i. 

“ T do wander every where, 

“ Swifter than the moones sphere.” 
And Drayton, Nymphid. vol. ii. p. 552. 

“ Whence lies a way up to the moon, 

“ And thence the Faery can as soon, &c.” 
Compare also Afacbeth, A. iii. 8. v. 

“ Upon the corner of the moon 

“ There hangs a 'vaporous drop profound.” 
We plainly discern Milton's track of reading. T. Warton. 

Ver. 1020. She can teach ye how to clime &¢.] Compare G. W. Jun™ 

Sonnet prefixed to Spenser's Amuoretti : 

“ To clime the height of Virtue's sacred hill.” 
But the book of Milton’s early reading, Du Bartas, perhaps was now 
remembered, p. 1120. 
“Sacred Virtue climbs so hard and high.” 
Dr. Warburton has observed, that the four last rerses furnished Pope with 
the thought for the conclusion of his Ode on St. Cecilia's day. A prior 
Imitation nay be traced in the cluse of Dryden's Ode. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 1021. ————— the sphery chime :] Chime, Ital. Cana. Yet he 
uses chime in the common sense, Ode Natir. v.128. He may do so here, 
but then the expression is licentious, I suppose for the sake of the rhyme. 

Herp. 

The sphery chime is the musick of the spheres. As in Machin'’s Dumbe 
Knight, 1608, Reed's Old Plays, vol. iv. 447. “It was ag silver as the 
chime of spheres.” Sphery occurs in Aids. N. Dream, A. ii. S. vii.“ Her- 
mia's sphery eyne.” ‘T. Warton. 

Herrick thus addresses Musick, in his Hesperid. 1648, p. 116, 

* Fall down, from those thy chiming spheres, 
“ To charme our souls.” ‘Top. 

Ver. 1022. The Moral of this poem is very finely summed up in the 
six concluding lines. The thought contained in the to last, might pro- 
bably be suggested to our author by a passage in the Table of Cebes, 
where Patience and Perseverance are represented stooping and stretching 
out their hands to help up those, who are endeavouring to climb the craggy 
hill of Virtue, and yet are too fechle to ascend of themselves. Tuyen. 

“Wad this learned and ingenious Critick duly reflected on the lofty 
mind of Milton ‘smit with the love of sacred song,’ and so often and so sub- 
limely employed on topicks of religion, he might readily have founda subject, 
to which the Poet obviously and divinely alludes in these concluding lines, 
without fetching the thought frum the Zable of Cebes. In the preceding 
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remark, I am convinced Mr. Thyer had no ill intention: but, by over- 
looking so clear and pointed an allusion to a subject, calculated to kindle 
that lively glow in the bosom of every Christian which the Poet intended 
to excite, and by referring it to an image in a profane author, he may, 
beside stifling the sublime effect so happily produced, afford a handle to 
some, in these ‘ evil days,’ who are willing to make the religion of Socrates 
and Cebes (or that of Nature) supersede the religion of Christ. The Moral 
of this poem is, indeed, very finely summed up in the six concluding lines ; in 
which, to wind up one of the most elegant productions of his genius, ‘the 
Poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,’ threw up its last glance to Heaven, in 
rapt contemplation of that stupendous Mystery, whereby He, the lofty 
theme of Puradise Regained, stooping from above all height, ‘ bowed the 
Ifeavens, and came down’ on Earth, to atone as Man for the Sins of Men, 
to strengthen fecble Virtue by the influence of his Grace, and to teach 
Her to ascend his throne.” 
For the foregoing observation I am indebted, as I formerly stated, to 
Mr. Egerton [late Earl of Bridgewater]. 
The last line had been written thus by Milton : 

“ Heaven itself would bow to her.” 
He altered bow to stoop, because the latter word expresses greater conde- 
scension. So, in his Ode on the Passion. he applies, to the Son of God 
when he took our nature upon him, the phrase * stooping his regal head.” 
Thus Crashaw says, Poems, ed. Paris, 1652, p. 15, that Christ’s “ all-eim- 
bracing birth 

“ Lifts earth to heauen, stoopes heanen to earth.” 
Waller uses the following expression, Poems, edit. Fenton, p. 314. 

* So low to us does heaven vouchsafe to bow.” 


But in Partheneia Sacra, 1633, p. 40. 1 find, “ The Eternal Word could 
stoop so low, and really did, to be lesse than Angels.” The Attendant 
Spirit, it may be added, opens the poem witha description of the rewards 
which Virtue promises, “after this mortal life, to her true servants :” The 
poem therefore, may, be considered more perfect, in closing, as it com- 
menced, with the solemn and uupressive sentiments of Seripture. Topp. 


In the peculiar disposition of the story, the sweetness of the numbers, 
the justness of the expression, and the moral it teaches, there is nothing 
extant in any Janguage like the Wask of Comus. ‘ToLann. 

Milton's Jurentle Poems ave so no otherwise than as they were written 
in his younger years ; for their dignity and excellence they are suflicient 
to have set him among the most celebrated of the poets, even of the an- 
cients themselves: his Mask and Lycidus are perhaps superiour to all in 
their several kinds.  RicHarpson, 

Comus is written very much in imitation of Shakspeare’s Tempest, and 
the Fuithful Shepherdess of Fletcher ; and though one of the first, is yet 
one of the most beautiful of Milton's compositions. NEwTON. 

Milton seems in this poem to have imitated Shakspeare’s manner more 
than in any other of his works; and it) was very natural tor a young 
author, preparing a piece for the stage, to propose to himself for aypattern 
the most calobraisd master of English dramatick poetry. THyEr. 

Milton has here more professedly imitated the manner of Shakspeare 
in his fairy scenes, than in any other of his works: and his poem is much 
the better fur it, not only for the beauty, variety, and novelty of Ins 
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images, but for a brighter vein of poetry, and an ease and delicacy of ex- 
pression very superiour to his natural manner. WARBURTON. — 

If this Mash had been revised by Milton, when his ear and judgement 
were perfectly formed, it had been the most exquisite of il his poems. 
As it 1s, there are some puerilitics in it, and many inaccuracies of expres 
sion and versification. The two editions of his poems are of 1645 and 
1673. In 1645, he was, as he would think, better employed. In 1673, he 
would condemn himself for having written such a thing as a Afusk, espe- 
cially for a great lord, and a sort of vice-roy. Hvrp. 

The greatest of Milton's juvenile performances is the Mask of Comus, 
in which may very plainly be discovered the dawn or twilight of Paradise 
Lost. Milton appears to have formed very early that system of diction, 
and mode of verse, which his maturer judgement approved, and from which 
he never endeavoured nor desired to deviate. Nor does Comus atford 
only a specimen of his language ; it exhibits hkewise his power of deserip- 
tion and his vigour of sentiment, employed in the praise and defence of 
virtue. A work more truly poetical is rarely found ; allusions, images, 
and descriptive epithets, embellish almost every period with lavish deco- 
ration. As a series of lines. therefore, it may be considered as worthy of 
all the admiration with which the yotaries have received it. As a drama 
it is deficient. Theaction isnot probable. A Mask, in those parts where 
supernatural intervention is admitted, must indeed be given up to all the 
freaks of imagination ; but, so far as the action is merely human, it ought 
to be reasonable, which can hardly be said of the conduct of the two 
Brothers ; who, when their Sister sinks with fatigue in a pathless wilder- 
ness, wander both away together in search of berries too far to find their 

ray back, and leave a helpless Lady to all the sadness and danger of soli- 
tude. This however is a defect overbalanced by its convenience. What 
deserves more reprehension is, that the prologue spoken in the wild wood 
by the Attendant Spirit is addressed to the audience : a mode of commu- 
nication so contrary to the nature of dramatick representation, that no 
precedents can support it. The discourse of the Spirit is too long; an 
objection that may be made to almost all the following speeches: they 
have not the sprightliness of a dialogue animated by reciprocal contention, 
but seem rather declamations deliberately composed, and formally re- 
peated, on a moral question. The auditor therefore listens as to a lecture, 
without passion, without anxiety. The song of Comus has airiess and 
jollity ; but, what may recommend Milton's morals, as well as his poctry, 
the invitations to pleasure are so veneral. that they excite no distinct 
images of corrupt enjoyment, and take no dangerous hold on the fancy. 
The following soliloquies of Comus and the Lady are elegant, but tedious, 
The song must owe much to the voice, if it ever can delight. At last the 
Brothers enter, with too much tranquillity ; and when they had feared lest 
their Sister should be in danger, and hoped that she is not in danger, the 
Elder makes a speech in praise of Chastity, and the Younger finds how fine 
it isto bea Philosopher. Then descends the Spirit in form of a Shepherd ; 
and the Brother, instead of being in haste to ask his help, praises his sing- 
ing, and enquires his business in that place. It is remarkable, that at this 
interview the Brother is taken with a short fit of rhyming*. The Spirit 
relates that the Lady is in the power of Comus ; she Brother cnediaa 
again; and the Spirit makes a long narration, of no use because it is false, 
and therefore unsuitable to a good Being. In all these parts the language 
Is poetical, and the sentiments are gencrous ; but there is romething want- 
ing to allure attention. The dispute between the Lad y and Comus, is the 


* Al short fit of rhyming.) But Milton, in this respect, followed Fletcher and 


Jonson. See the Note on Ver. 494. ‘Tonp. 


z 
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most animated and affecting scene of the drama, and wants nothing but a 
brisker reciprocation of objections and replies to invite attention, and 
detain it. The songs are vigorous, and full of imagery ; but they are 
harsh in their diction, and not very musical in their numbers. Through- 
out. the whole, the figures are too bold, and the language too luxuriant for 


dialogue. It is a drama in the Epick style, inelegantly splendid, and te- 
diously instructive. Jounson. 


Milton’s Comus is, I think, one of the finest productions of modern times, 
and I don’t know whether to admire most the poetry of it, or the philo- 
sophy, which is of the noblest kind. The subject of it T like better than 
that of the Paradise Lost, which, 1 think, is net human cnough to touch 
the common feelings of humanity, as poetry ought te do; the Divine 
Personages he has introduced are of too high a kind to act any part in 
es and the scene of the action is, for the greater part, quite out of 

vature, But the subject of the Comus is a fine Mythological Tale, mar- 
vellous enough, as all poetical subjects should be, but at the same time 
human. He begins his piece in the manner of Euripides, and the de- 
xcending Spirit that: prologises makes the finest and grandest opening of 
any theatrical piece that [ know, ancient or modern. The conduct of the 
piece is answerable to the beginning, and the versifieation of it is finely 
varied by short and long verses, blank and rhyming, and the sweetest songs 
that ever were composed ; nor do TL know any thing in English poetry 
comparable to it in this respect. except Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia; 
which, for the length of the piece, las all the variety of versification that 
ean well be imagined. As to the style of Comus. it is more elevated, 1 
think, than that of anv of his writings, and so much above what is written 
at present, that [am inclined to make the same distinction in the English 
Lanruage, that Homer made of the Greek in his time: and to say that 
Milton's language is the language of the gods; whereas we of this age 
speak and write the language of mere mortal men. If the Comus was to be 
properly represented, with all the decorations which it requires, of machi- 
nery, scenery, dress, musick, and dancing, it would be the finest exhibition 
that ever was seen upon any modern stage. But Tam afraid. with all 
these, the principal part would be still wanting: To mean, plavers that 
could wield the language of Milton. and pronounce those fine periods of 
his, by which he has contrived to give his poetry the beauty of the finest 
prose composition, and without which there can be nothing great or noble 
In composition of any kind, Or aifwe could find players who had breath 
and organs (for these, as well as other things, begin to fail in this genera- 
ation), and sense and taste enough, properly te pronounce such periods, 1 
doubt it would not be easy to find an audience that could relish them, or 
perhaps they would not have attention and comprehension: sutiivient: to 
connect the sense of them, bemg accustomed to that trim, spruce, short 
eut of a style. which ‘Pacitus, and his modern imitators, trench and 
English, have made fashionable. Lory Moxnonpo, 

In poetical and picturesque circumstances, in wildness of taney and 
imagery, and in weight of sentiment, and moral, how greatly does Conus 
excel the Amuata of Tasso, and the Pastor Fido of Guarin, which Malton, 
from his love of Italian poetry, must: frequently have read : Comus, like 
these two, is a Pastoral Drama; and [have often wondered it is not 
mentioned us such. Jos. Warton, 


We must. not read Comus with an eye to the stage, or with the expect- 
ation of dramatick propriety. Under this. restriction the absurdity of 
the Spirit speaking to an audience in a solitary forest at midnight, and 
the want of reciprocation in the dialogue, are overlooked. Comus is a 
suite of speeches, not interesting by diserinunation of character ; not con- 
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veying a variety of incidents, nor gradually exciting curiosity ; but 
perpetually attracting attention by sublime sentiment, by fanciful nnagery 
of the richest vein, by an exuberance of picturesque description, poetical 
allusion, and ornamental expression. While it widely departs from the 
grotesque anomalies of the Mask now in fashion, it does not nearly ap- 
roach to the natural constitution of a regular play. ‘There is a chastity 
in the application and conduct of the machinery: and Sabrina is intro- 
duced with much address, after the Brothers had imprudently suflered 
the enchantment of Comus to take effect. This is the first time the old 
English Mask was in some degree reduced to the principles and form of 
a rational composition ; yet still it could not but retain some of its arbi- 
trary peculiarities. The poet had here properly no more to do with the 
Pathos of Tragedy, than the Character of Comedy: nor do I know that 
he was confined to the usual modes of theatrical interlocution. A great 
critick observes, that the dispute between the Lady and Comus 1s the 
most animated and affecting scene of the piece. Perhaps some other 
scenes, either consisting only of a soliloquy, or of three or four speeches 
only, have afforded more true pleasure. The same critick thinks, that in 
all the moral dialogue, although the language is poetical, and the senti- 
ments generous, something is still wanting to allure attention. But surely, 
in such passages, sentiments so generous, and language so poetical, are 
sufficient to rouse all our feelings. For this reason ] cannot admit his 
position, that Comus.is a drama tediausly instructive. And if, as he says, 
to these ethical discussions the auditor listens, as to a lecture, without 
passion, without anxiety, yet he listens with elevation and delight. 
The action is said to be improbable: because the Brothers, when their 
Sister sinks with fatigue in a pathless wilderness, wander both away to- 
gether in search of berries, too far to find their way back, and leave a 
helpless Lady to all the sadness and danger of solitude. But here is no 
desertion or neglect of the Lady. The Brothers leave their Sister under 
a spreading pine in the forest, fainting for refreshment: they go to pro- 
cure berries or some other fruit for her immediate relief, and, with great 
probability, lose their way in going or returning. ‘To say nothing of the 
poet's art, in making this very natural and simple accident to be produc- 
tive of the distress, which forms the future business and complication of 
the fable. It is certainly a fault, that the Brothers, although with some 
indications of anxiety, should enter with so much tranquillity, when their 
Sister 1s lost, and at leisure pronounce philosophical panegyricks on the 
mysteries of virginity. But we must not too scrupulously attend to the 
exigencies of situation, nor suffer ourselves to suppose that we are reading 
a play, which Milton did not mean to write. These splendid insertions 
will please, independently of the story, from which however they result ; 
and their elegance and sublimity will overbalance their want of place. In 
a Greek Tragedy, such sentimental harangues, arising from the subject, 
would have been given to a Chorus. On the whole, whether Comus be 
or be not deficient as a drama, whether it is considered as an Epick 
drama, a series of lines, a Mask, or a poem, I am of opinion, that our 
author is here only inferiour to his own Paradise Lost. fF WaARTON. 


Milton’s Comus is, in my Judgement, the most beautiful and perfect 
poem of that sublime genius. WAKEFIELD. 

Perhaps the conduct and conversation of the Brothers, which Mr. War- 
ton blames in the preceding note, may not be altogether indefensible. 
They have lost their way in a forest at night, and are in “the want of 
light and noise.” It would now be dangerous for them to run about an 
unknown wilderness ; and, if they should separate, in order to seek their 
Sister, they might lose each other. In the uncertainty of what was their 
best plan, they therefore naturally wait, expecting to hear perhaps the 
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cry of their lost Sister, or some noise to which they would have directed 
their steps. The Younger Brother anxiously expresses his apprehensions 
for his Sister. The Elder, in reply, trusts that she is not in danger, and, 
instead of giving way to those fears, which the Younger repeats, expati- 
ates on the strength of Chastity; by the illustration of which argument 
he confidently maintains the hope of their Sister’s safety, while he beguiles 
the perplexity of their own situation. It has been observed, that Comus 
is not calculated to shine in theatrick exhibition for those very reasons 
which constitute its essential and specifick merit. The Pastor Fido of 
Guarini, which also ravishes the reader, and The Fuithful Shepherdess of 
Fletcher, could not succeed upon the Stage. However, it is sufficient, 
that Comus displays the true sources of poetical delight and moral in- 
struction, in its charming imagery, in its original conceptions, in its 
sublime diction, in its virtuous sentiments. Its few inaccuracies weigh 
but as dust in the balance against its general merit. And, in short, (if I 
may be allowed respectfully to differ from the high authority of a prece- 
ding note,) 1 am of opinion, that this enchanting Poem, or Pastoral 
Drama, is both gracefully splendid, and delightfully instructive. 

Mr. Hallam has bestowed this just encomium upon it. ‘ Comus was 
sufficient to convinee any one of taste and fecling that a great poet had 
arisen in England, and one partly formed in a different school from. his 
contemporaries. Many of them had produced highly beautiful and ima- 
ginative passages ; but none had evinced so classical a judgment, none 
had aspired to so regular a perfection. Jonson had learned much from 
the ancients ; but there was a grace in their best models which he did 
not quite attain. Neither his Sad Shepherd nor the Faithful Shepherdess 
of Fletcher have the elegance or dignity of Camus. A noble virgin and 
her young brothers, by whom the masque was originally represented, re- 
quired an elevation, a purity, a sort of severity of sentiment, which no 
one in that age could have given but Milton. He avoided, and nothing 
loth, the more festive notes, which dramatic poetry was wont to mingle with 
its serious strain. But for this he compensated by the brightest hues of 
fancy, and the sweetest melody of song. In Comus we find nothing pro- 
saic or feeble, no false taste in the incidents, and not much in the language, 
nothing over which we should desire to pass on a second perusal. The 
want of what we may call personality, none of the characters having 
names, except Comus himself, who is a very indefinite being, and the 
absence of al positive attributes of time and place, enhance the ideality 
of the fiction by a certain indistinetness not unpleasing to the imagina- 
tion.” Literuture of Europe, vol. 3. p. 512. Tovp. 
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ORIGINAL VARIOUS READINGS OF COMUS. 
FROM MILTON'S MS. IN HIS OWN HAND. 


Examined by the Editor of these Volumes. 


StaGcE-pirection. “ A guardian spirit or demon’ fenters. ] 

After v. 4. “In regions mild, &c.’ These lines are inserted, but crossed. 

Amidst th’ Hesperian gardens, on whose bunks 
Bedeu'd with nectar and celestiall songs, 
Eternall roses grow, anil hyacinth, 

And fruits of golden rind, on whose faire tree 
The scalie-harnest dragon erer keeps 

His uninchanted eye: around the rerge 

And sacred limits of this blissfull isle, 

The jealous ocean, that old river, windes 

His farre extended armes, till with steepe fall 
Halfe his wast flood the wild Atlantique pills, 
And halfe the slow unfadont'd stygian poole. 
But soft, I was not sent to court your wonder 
With distant worlds, and strange removed climes. 
Yet thence I come. and oft from thenee behold. 

In the third of the preceding lines, “ Eternal roses yeeld” had been 
also written, and then * bloome :" both which are crossed, and grow re- 
mains. After stygian poole the following lines, through which the pen is 
drawn, occur : . 

1 doubt me, gentle mortalls, these may seeme 
Strange distances to heare and unknowne climes. 


Then follows in the margin, But soft &c. 
Ver. 5. ——— the smoke and stir of this dim wirrow spot. 
After v. 7. “ Strive to keep up, &c." this ling was inserted, but crossed, 
Beyond the written date of mortall change. * 


Ver. 14. That shews the palace of wternity. 

Ver. 18. But to my buisnesse now. Neptune whose sway. 

Ver. 21, The rule and title of cach sea-girt isle. ; 

Ver. 28. The greatest and the best of all Ais empire. 

Ver. 45. By old or modern bard, in hall or bowre. 

Ver. 58. Which therefore she brought up and nam'd him Comus. In 
the margin, whome. 


* Dr. Warburton thinks this Jine necessary tu the justness of the thought in 
v.7. Dr. Newton contends that it is better omitted. The written date, as Dr. 
Warburton observes, means Scripture, in which is recorded the abridged date of 
human life. Tovp. 
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Ver. 62. And in thick covert of black shade imbowr’d 
Excells his mother at her potent art. 
Covert is written first, then shelter. 

Ver. 67. For most doe taste through weake intemperate thirst. 

Ver. 72. All other parts remaining as before. 

Ver. 90. Neerest and likeliest to give prasent aide. 

Ver. 92. Of virgin steps. I must be viewlesse now. 

Virgin is expunged for hatefull. 

Stace-pigection. “ Croes out.—Comus enters with a charming rod and 
glasse of liquor, with his rout ail headed like some wild beasts; thire gar- 
ments, some like men's and some like women's, They come on in a wild 
and antick fashion. Intrunt KwydZovrec.” 

Ver. 97. In the steepe Tartarian streame. 

Ver. 99. Shoots against the northern pole. 

Dusky is a marginal correction. 

Ver. 108. And quick Law with her scrupulous head. 

Ver. 114. Lead with swift round the months and years. 

Ver. 117. And on the yellow sands and shelves. 

Yellow js altered to dneny. 
Ver. 122. Night Aas better sweets to prove. 
Ver. 133. And makes a blot of nature. 
Again, 
And throws a blot ore all the aire. 
Ver. 134. Stay thy polisht ebon chaire 
Wherein thou rid’st with Hecaté, 
And farour our close jocondrie. 
Till all thy dues bee done, and nought left out. 

Ver. 144. With a light and frolick round. 

Stace-pirectTion. “ The measure, in a wild, rnde, and wanton antick.” 

Ver. 145. Break off) break off, I hear the different pace 

Of some chaste footing neere about this ground 5 

Some virgin sure benighted in these woods, 

For so Tecan distinguish by myne art. 

Run to vour shrouds within these braks and trees, 

Our number may affright. 
This disposition is reduced to the present context: then follows a StaGe- 
pinection, & They all scatter” 

Ver. 151. —— Now to my (rains, 

And to my mother’s charmes, —— 
Thus T hurle 
My porwder'd spells into the spungie air, 
Of power to cheat the eve with sleighé illusion, 
And give it false priesentments, e/se the place. 
And blind is written for sleight. 
Ver. 164. And hagee him into xels, —— 
Ver. 170, —— Tf ay ear be true. 


Ver. 153. 





Ver. 63.“ Potent art” are Shakspeare’s words, and better than * nughty art.” 
Wanaertoy. 


See also Drayton's Barons Warres, 1627, ¢. iii, st. 8 
* Thus, like Medea, satt shee in her cell, 
“ Which shee had circled with her potent charmes.” ‘Topp, 
Ver. 117. So, in the Tempest, A. i. 5, ii. 
* Come unto these yellow sands.” Toon. 
Ver. 151. Rightly altered to wily trains ; for the charms described are not from 
the classical pharmacopacia, but the Gothick. Wanaurton. 
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Ver. 175. When for their teeming flocks, and garuers full. 

Ver. 176. —— thev adore the bounteous Pan. 

Praise had been first written and crossed) through ; and adare Witten 
over it, but also crossed ; and a fine drawn under to signify that the wri. 
ginal word should be restored. Mr, Whiter, in his learned Specemen of a 
Commentary on Shakspeare, first: noticed this method of emendation, 
adopted by the poet. See the Specunen, pp. 112 —- 14. 

Ver. 181. In the blind alleys of this arched wood, 

Ver. 190. Rose from the hindmost wheeles of Phebus’ chatre, 

Ver. 193. They had engag'd thire youfhly stops too farre 

To the soone-parting fight, and carious darkness 
Had sfodne them trem me. 

Ver. 199. With everlasting ovle te give faire hight, 

Ver. 208. And avrie toungs that dure aaght-teanicrers, 

Ver. 214. Thou flifftering angel girt with golden wings, 

And thou unspotted forme of chastity, 

[sev ve visite. aml while [sre yer, 

This duskye hallow is a paradise, 
And hearen gates ore my hend : now LT beleeve, 

Ver. 219. Would send a ghstering cherud, if new) were. 

Ver. 229. Prompt me; and they perhape are not far Acacr. 

Ver. 231. Within thy ayrie ceil. 

Cell is in the margin. 

Ver. 243. And gire resounding grace, is written in the margin of the ma- 
nuscript : and the former part of the line, which regularly concluded the 
Song. 1s blotted out with great care; but enough, 1 think, remains to 
shew that the poet, and not Lawes, wrote And hold a counterpoint. 

Before Comus speaks at v. 244, is this Stace-pigxetion. “ Comus looks 
in and speaks.” 

rer. 252. Of darknesse till she smil'd. —— 

Ver. 254. Culling their powerfull herbs. 

Ver. 257. 2s Serle would weepe, 

Chiding her barking waves into attention. 
It was at first And chide. 

Ver. 268. Lir'st here with Pan and Sylvan. 

Ver. 270. To touch the prospering growth of this tall wood. 

rer. 279. Could that divide you from thire ushering hands. 

Ver. 280. They left me wearied on a grassic tarf. 

Ver. 304. To help you find them ou. 

Ver. 310. Without sure steerage of well practiz'd feet. 

Ver. 312. Dingle or bushie dell of this wide wood. 

In a different hand “ wild wood.” 

Ver. 316. Within these shroudie limits. —— 

Ver. 321. Till further quest be made. 

Ver. 323. And smoukie rafters. 

Ver. 326. And is pretended yet. 

Ver. 327. Less warranted than this J cannot be. 

Ver. 329. Square this tryal. 

After v. 330. Stace-pirection. “ Exeunt. 
enter.” 


Ver. 175. Altered with judgement to granges. ‘Two rural scenes of festivity 
are alluded to, the Spring liecnan Nock) and the Autumn [granges full}, sheep- 
shearing, and harvest-home. But the time, when the garners are ‘ali, is ite 
Winter, when the corn is threshed. Wanrarnron. 
Ver. 270. Altered with judgement to prosperous; for tall wood implies full 
grown, to which prosperous agrees, but prospering implies it not to be ful grown. 
Warsunton. 











The tro Brothers 





Ver. 340. 
Ver. 349. 
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With a long levell’d rule of streaming light. 
In this sad dungeon of innumerous boughs. 


But first done, then sad, and lastly close. 


Ver. 352. 


Irom the chill dew, in this dead solitude # 

Perhaps some cold banke is her boulster now, 

Or ‘gainst the rugged barke of some broad elme 

She leanes her thoughtfull head musing at our unkindnesse : 
Or lost in wild amazement and affright, 

So fares, as did forsaken Proserpine, 

When the big rowling flukes of pitchie clouds 

And darknesse wound her in. 

1 Br, Peace, brother, peace. I do not think my sister, &e. 


Dead solitude is also surrounding wild. Some of the additional lines 


(v. 350—-36i¢ 
Ver. 361. 
Ver. 362. 
Ver. 36.9. 
Ver. 371. 
Ver. 376. 
Ver. 383. 


Ver. 388, 
Ver. 390. 


Ver. 400. 
Ver. 403. 
At first “ thi 
Ver. 409. 


i.) are on a separate slip of paper. 

Which, grant they be so, &e. 

The date of grief. 

This self-delusion. 

Could stirre the stable mood of her calme thoughts. 

Oft seeks to solitarie sweet retire. 

Walks tu black rapours, though the noon-tide brand 

Blaze in the summer-solstice. 

of men or heards. 

For who would rob a hermit of his beads, 

His books, or his haire gowne, or maple-dish ? 

Bid me think. 

Uninjur’d in this rast and hideous wild. 

3 wide surrounding wast.” 

Secure, without all doubt or question : no, 
could be willing, though now 7 th’ darke, to trie 

A hk encounter with the shaggiest ru 

That lurks by hedge or lane of this dead circuit, 

To have her by my side, though I were sure 

She might be free from perill where she is, 

But where an equal poise of hope and fear. 











For encounter he had first written passado, and hopes and fears ; 
and Beshrew me but J would, stead of I could be willing. 


Ver. 415. 
Ver. 421. 


Ver. 428. 


As you imagin, brother: she has a hidden strength. 
She that has that, is clad in compleate steele : 

And may on every needfull accident, 

Re it not don in pride or wilfull tempting, 

Walks through huge forests and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandie perilous wilds ; 

Where, through the sacred awe of Chastitie, 

No savage fierce, bandite, or mountaneere, 

Shall dare to soile her virgin puritie. 

Yea, even where very desolation dwells, 

Ry grots and caverns shage'd with horrid shades, 
And yawning dens, where glaring monsters house, 
She may pass on Ke. 


The line And yatening &e. is crossed, and therefore omitted, I suppose, in 
the printed co nes. 


Ver. 432. 


Nay more, no evil thing &e. 


Ver. 371. Stable gives the idea of rest, when the poct was to give the idea of 
action or motion, which constant does give, WaAanksurtON. 


Ver. 411. 1 
S. iii. ‘Tonn. 


’erhaps from Shakspeare's “ shug-var'd villain.” Macbeth, A. iv. 


n 
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Ver. 438. In fog or fire, by lake, or moorte fen, 
Blue wrinckled hag or stubborne unlaid ghost. 
Ver. 448. That wise Minerva wore, eternal virgin, 
Then, un tsh'd, then, unconquer'd. 
Ver. 452. With suddaine adoration of her purenesse. 
Then, bright rayes, then, blank awe. 
Ver. 454. That when it finds a soul sincerely so. 
Ver. 465. And most by the lascivious act of sin. 
Ver. 471. Oft seene in charnel vaults, and monuments, 
Hovering, and sitting by a newe-made grave. 
Ver. 481. List, list, methought 1 heard. 
Ver. 485. Some curld man of the sword calling to hid fellows. 
Hedger is also written over cuzl'd man of the sword. 
Ver. 490. Had best looke to his forehead: here be brambles. 


Srace-pirection. © He hallows: the guardian damon hallows again, 
and enters in the habit of a shepherd.” 

Ver. 491. Come not too neere: vou fall on pointed stakes else. 

Ver. 492. Demon. What voice. &e. 

Ver. 496. And sweetened every musk-rose of the ralley. 

Ver. 497. How cam'st thou heere goud shepherd 7 

Ver. 498. Leapt ore the peune. —— 
Then, * Ais fold.” Then * the told.” 

Ver. 512. What feares. good shepherd 7 

Ver. 513. TH tell you. 

Ver. 523. Deep Jearnt in all his mother’s witcheries. 
It had been first written, Enaur'd : and Jasth Deep shld. 

Ver. 531. Tending my flocks hard by oth’ pastur'd lawns. 





Ver. 485. This alluded to the fashion of the Court Gallants at tpat time: and 
what follows continues the allusion, 
Had best look to his forck ad, here be brambles. 
But T suppose he thought it might give offence: and he was not vet come to an 
open defiance with the Court. Waknenros, 
Sylvester, Ju Bart. ed. fol. ut supr. p. 217. characterises effeminate persons as 
having 


“¢ 


—— “a maiden voice, and mincing pase, 
Quaint looks, curd lochs, perfumes, and painted face.” 
Again, tbhid. p. 311. of carpet-knights : 

‘Lo starch mustachoes, and to prank in print, 

* And curl the lock, with favours braided in’t.” 


See also Othello, A. i. S. ii. 
“ The wealthy curled darlings of our nation.” 


This fashion had, not long before Comus was written, occasioned the publication 
of that strange and laughable pamphlet by Pryvnne, entitled “ The Unloucliness of 
Loue-lockes, &c. London, 1628," In which he soletuniy maintains, that utter rain 
must be the portion of his countrymen, if they do not instantly leave off to noureh, 
decke, set out, and crisp their Haire, and Louv-lockes, Ac. Ke. see p62. The Elder 
Brother, v. 608, threatens “to drag Comus by the curls, &e. 5" this CAPTesslon mist 
have been highly gratifying to Prynne. In the preceding century also this fashion 
had been condemned: See Harmer’s translation of “ Maister’ Bezaes Sermons 
vpon the three first chapters of the Canticle of Canticles, Oxford, 1587, 4°." p. 173. 
‘And what shall J say of these vile and stinking androgynes, that in to saic, these 
men-women with their curled locks, their crisped and frizeled haire 7 bie, fie, and 
fie againe, vpon these stinking and filthie fashions, &c." ‘Fhe variety of these 
curls is noticed in Lyllie’s Midas, 1592, A. iii. S. ii. Motto says to Dello: «© Be- 
sides, [ instructed thee in the phrases of our eloquent occupation, as, How, Sir 
will you be trimmed? will you have your beard like a spade or a bodkin? a pent- 
house on your vpper lip, or an allie on your chin? a dow curle on your head hike a 
bull, or dangling lock like a spaniel? your mustachoes sharp at the cndes, like shoe. 
makers aules, or hanging down to your mouth, like goates fakes? your louc-locks 


wreathed with a silken twist, or shaggie to fal on your shoulders?" ” ‘Lup. 


e 
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Ver. 545. With spreading honey-suckle. 
Then blowing, then flaunting. 

Ver. 548. but, ere the close. 

Ver. 553. Drowsy flighted steeds. 

Ver. 555. At last a softe and solemn breathing sound 

Rose like the softe steame of distill'd perfumes. 
So he had at first written these lines: in the former of which softe is 
altered to still, then to sweet, and lastly re-admitted; but in the latter 
softe is erased, and the line is completed thus: 
Rose like the steame of slow distill’ perfumes. 

But slov is altered to rich. Possibly Gray had noticed this very curious 


passage in Milton's manuscript; for, in his Progress of Poesy, he calls the 
-Eolian lyre 








“ Parent of sweet and solemn- breathing airs :” 
which is Milton's second alteration of ver. 555. 
Ver. 563. Too well [ might perceive. 
Ver. 574. The helplesse innocent lady. 
Ver. 605. Harpyes and Hydras, or all the monstrous buggs, 
"Twixt Atrica and Inde, lle find him out, 
And force him to release his new-prot prey, 
Or drag him by the eurles, and cleave his scalpe 
Down to the hips. 
Ver. 611. But here thy steele can do thee small araile. 
Little stead is here crossed, and marked for re-admission, as praise in v. 176. 
Ver. G14. Tle with his bare wand can unguilt thy joynts, 
And crumble every sinew. 


Ver. 605. Rugs, monsters, terrours. So in B. and Fletcher's Philaster, A. v. 

S.i. vol. i. p. 165. edit. 1750. 

“ My pretty prince of puppets, we do know, 

“ And give vour Greatness warning, that vou talk 

* No more such dug-words,” 
And in Shakspeare’s Cymébeline, A. v. S. iii. 

* Those that would die or ere resist, are grown 

“The mortal bugs o' th’ field.” 
Where see instances collected by Mr. Steevens. And Henr. TI Poi. 

* For Warwick was a due that fear'd us all.” 
That is, “a monster that frighted us.” Our author's Reformat. © Which is. the 
hugs we fear.” See also Reed's Old PL iii, 234. And Spenser, Faer. Qu. ii. ili. 
oy. ---xii. 25. Phaer translates Virgil's * Furiis agitatus Orestes.” Orestes bayted 
was with weaces. "The word is in Chaucer, * Or ellis that blacke duyzgys wol him 
take,” NL Pr. 7.1051. TT. Warton, 

So, in the Sth verse of the xci. Psalm, “the éerreur by night" is rendered in an 
old English version * the dager by night.” “Tonn, 

Ver. Gos. He has preserved the same image in Par. Lost, B. vi. 361. speaking 
of Moloch, “* Down coocen to the waist.” Jonson has the same image in the For, 
A. iii, S. viii, And Shakspeare in) Macbeth, Avi. Soii, | But, notwithstanding 
those instances, | believe, every reader will agree that Milton altered the passage 
much for the better in the edition of 1645. Newros, 

Here says Peck, “© Curls upon a bald pate are a good joke.” But he should at 
least have remembered a passage in the Psalms, “ Phe dairy scalp of such an one 
as goeth on still in his wickedness." Tt is true that we have in Shakspeare’s 7'wo 
Gent. af Veron, Aviv. Soi. 

“ By the bare scalp of Robin Hood's fat friar.” 
That is, frier ‘Tuck's shaven crown, And in AL Rich. IL A. i. S. ti, * hairless 
scalps.” "T. Wanton, os _ 

And see Minsheu's Guide into Tongues, ed. 1627. col. 646. The hairte scalpe. 
See also Spenser's Laer. Qu. i. xi. 35. 

* Upon his crested scalp so sore did smite.” Topp. 
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Ver. 627. And shew me simples of a thousand hues. 
Ver. 636. And yet more med'cinal than that ancient Moly 
Which Mercury to wise Ulysses gave. 

Ver. 640. ’Gainst all enchantments, mildew blast, or damp. 
So this line is pointed in the MS. 

Ver. 648. As I will give you as we go, [or, on the way] you may, 

Boldly assault the necromantth hall ; 
Where if he be, with suddaine violence 
And brandisht dlade rush on him, break his glasse, 
And powre the lushious potion on the ground, 
And seise his wand. 

TI follow thee, 
And good heaven cast his best regard upon us, Ex. 

After v. 658, Srace-pirection. “ The scene changes to a stately palace, 
set out with all manner of deliciousness: tables spread with all dainties. 
Comus is discorered with his rabble: and the Lady set In an inchanted 
chaire. She offers to rise.” 

Ver. 661. And vou a statue firt, as Daphne was. 

Ver. 662. Fool. thou art orer-proud, du not boast. 

This whole speech of the Lady, and the first verse of the next of Comus, 
were added in the margin: for before, Comus’s first speech was uninter- 
ruptedly continued thus, 

“ Root-bound, that fled Apollo. Why do you frown?" 


Ver. 669. That youth and fancie can beget. 
When the briske blood growes lively. —— 
In the former line it was also written “can durent;” and in the latter 
“ blood returnes.” 
Ver. 678. To life so friendly, and so coole to thirst. 
Poor ladie thou hast need of same refreshing. 
Why should vou, &e. 
After v. 697, the nine lines now standing were introduced instead of 
* Puore ladie, &c.” as above. 
Ver. 687. That hast been tir'd all day. 
Ver. 689. Heere fair Virgin. 
Ver. 695. Ougly-headed monsters. 
Ver. 696. Hence with thy hel-brew'd opnate. 
Then foule-bru'd, then breu'd enchantments. 
Ver. 698. With visor'd talshood and base forgeries. 
Ver. 707. To those budge doctors of the Stoick gowne. 
Ver. 712. Covering the earth with odours and with fruites, 
Cramming the seas with spawne innumerable, 
The fields with cattell, and the aire with fowle. 
Ver. 717. To adorn her sons. 
But deck is the first reading, then adorn, then deck again. 
Ver. 721. Should in a pet of temperance feed on fetches. 
But pulse was the first reading. At last, resumed. 
Ver. 727. Living as Nature's bastards, not her sons. 
Ver. 732. The sea orefraught would heave her waters up 
Above the sturs, and th’ unsought diamonds 


Ver. 657. 

















Ver. 627. So, in Lycidas, v. 135. 

“ Their bells and flourets of a thousand hues.” T. Wantos. 

Ver. 695. Ougly or oughly is the old way of writing ugly; ax appears from 
several places in Sir P. Sidney’s Arcadia, and from Rhakgicares Sonnets, ed. 
1609 ; and care must be taken that the word be not mistaken, as some have 
mistaken it, for owly-headed, Comus's train being headed like sundry sorts of wild 
beasts. Nxrwron. 
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Would so bestudde the center with thire starre-light, 
And so imblaze the forehead of the deep. 

Were they not taken thence, that they below 

Would grow enur'd to day, and come at last. 

Ver. 737. List, Ladie, be not coy, nor be not cozen’d. 

Here zor had been erased, and again written over the rasure; and after- 
wards and. Mr. Warton omits both, and says that “Milton seems to 
have sounded coy as a dissyllable; as also coarse at v. 749.” But the 
manuscript silences the remark, as far as it relates to this line. 

Ver. 744. It withers on the stalke and fades away. 

Ver. 749. They had thire name thence: coarse beetle brows. 

Ver. 751, The sample.—— 

Ver. 755. Think what, and look upon this cordeal julep. 

Then follow verses from v. 672—705. From v. 779, to 806, the lines 
are not in the manuscript, but were added afterwards. 

Ver. 763. As if she meant her children &e. 

Ver. 806. ——Come y' are too morull. 

Ver. 807. This is mere moral stuff, the rery lees, 

And settlings of a melancholy blood : 
But this, &e. 
After v. 813, StaGe-mrection. © The Brothers rush in, strike his glasse 
down: the (monsters, then} shapes make as though they would resist, but 
are all driven in. Demon enters with them.” 
Ver. 814. What have vou let the falxe enchanter pass ? 
Ver. 816. —— Without his art reverst. 
Ver. 818. We cannot free the Lady that remains. 
And, here sits. 
Ver. 321. There ix another way that may be us‘d. 
Ver, 826. Sabrina is her name, a goddess chaste. 
Then erased; then cirgen betore goddess, and pure after chaste. 
Ver, 829. She, guiltlesse damsel, flying the mad pursuite. 
Ver. 831. —— To the streame. 
But first. the flood.” 
Ver. 934. Held up thire white wrists and recear'd her in, 
And bore her straite to aged Nereus hall. 

Ver. 845. Helping all urchin blasts, and dl luck signes 
That the shrewd meddling elfe delights to leare : 
And often takes our cattel with strange pinches, 
Which she, &e. 

Ver. 849. Carrol her goodnesse loud in diredy layes. 

And lovely, from lively. 

Ver. 851. Of pansies, and of bonnw daffadils. 

Ver. 853. Kuch clasping charme, and secret holding spell. 

Ver. 857. Jn hanour'd cirtue’s cause: this will I trie. 

And in the margin “In hard distressed need.” 

Then follows * And adde the power of some strong verse.” Adjuring 13 8 
marginal correction. 

Ver. 860. Listen, Virgin, where thou sif'st, 

Before vy. 867, is written, * Zo be said.” 

Ver. 479 By dead Parthenope's dear tomb, &e. 
This and the three following lines are crossed. 

Ver. 895. That my rich wheeles intayes. 

Ver. 910. Vertuous Ladiv, looke on me. 

Ver. 921. ‘To wait on Amphitrite tm Aer bowre. 


Ver. 847. Compare Midsum. No Dream, A. iv. S.iv. Of Herne the hunter, 
who “ blasts the tree, and ¢akes the cattle.” ‘Topp. 
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Ver. 924. May thy crystal waves for this. 
Ver. 927. That tumble downe from snowie hills. 
Ver. 948. Where this night are come in state. 
Ver. 951. All the swains that near abide. 
Ver. 956. Come, let us haste, the stars are high, 
But night reignes monarch yet in the mid skie. 
Sraae-pirections. “ Exeunt.—The scene changes, and then is presented 
Ludlow town, and the President's castle; then enter country dances and 
such like gambols, &c. At these sports the Demon, with the two Brothers 
and the Lady, enters. The Demon sings.” 
Ver. 962. Of nimbler toes, and courtly guise, 
Such as Hermes did devise. 
In the former line “ such neat cuise” had also been written. 
After v. 965. No STaGE-pIREcTION, only “ 2. Song.” 
Ver. 971. Thire faith, thire temperance, and thire truth. 
Temperance is a marginal reading. Patrence had been first written, 
and erased; and is restored by the line drawn underneath it, as at 
praise, v. 176. It is also again written over temperance erased in the 
margin. 
Ver. 973. To a crowne of deathlesse days. 
After v. 975. STaGE-pirEcTIoN, “* The Daemon sings or says.” 
Ver. 976. ‘These concluding Lyricks are twice written, in pp. 28, 29, of 
the MS. the first are crossed. 
Ver. 979. Up in the plaine fields. 
Ver. 982. Of Atlas and his daughters three. 
Hesperus is written over Atlas, and neeces over daughters: But daughters 
are distinguished by the line underneath, although it had been erased ; 
which is not the case with Adas. See Mr. Whiter’s acute remark on this 
circumstance, Specimen, &c. ax above, p. 133. 
Ver. 983. After “the goulden tree” he had written, but crossed, 
Where grows the high-born gold upon his native tree. 
Ver. 984. This verse and the three following were added. 
Ver. 988. That there eternal Summer dwells. 
Ver. 990. About the myrtle alleys fling 
Balm and cassia’s fragrant smells. 
Ver. 992. Iris there with garnisht (then garisht) bow, 
Ver. 995. Then her watchet scarfe can shew. 
This is in the first copy of the Lyricks. In the second, 
Then her purfled scarfe can shew, 
Yellow, watchet. greene, and blew. 
And drenches oft with manna [then Sabean] dew 
Beds of hyacinth and roses, 
Where many a cherub soft reposes. 
But * Yellow, watchet. greene, and blew. is crossed in the second copy. 
What relates to Adonis, and to Cupid and Psyche, was afterwards added. 
Ver. 1012. Now my message [or buisnesse) well is done. 
Ver. 1014. Farre beyond the earth's end, 
Where the welkin low doth bend. 
He had also written “the welkin eleere.” And “the earth's greene end.” 
Ver. 1023. Heav'n itselfe would bow to her. 


Ver. 982. The “ faire daughters of Atlas” are mentioned in B. Jonson's Mask, 
Pleasure reconciled to Virtue, 1619, to which | have often referred the reader. 
Ae = ee has also noticed Milton's introduction of Atlas's daughters from thin 
Mask. Toop. 
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The following readings which have occurred in this manuscript, will be 
found in Lawes’s edition of Comus in 1637. ‘They were altered in 
Milton's own edition in 1645. 


Ver 
Ver 
Ver 
Ver 
Ver 
Ver 


. 195. 
. 214. 
. 251. 
. 472, 
. 513. 
. 608. 


Stolne. 

Flittering. 

She smil'’d. 

Hovering. 

Tl tell you. 

Or cleave his scalpe downe to the hippes. 
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Various Readings of the Mask of Comus, which belonged to 
the late Duke of Bridgewater, and is now in the possession of 


Lord Francis Egerton. 


Having been favoured with the use of this manuscript by Mr. Egerton, 
before-named, I printed it entire in 1798. 

I then supposed it to be one of the many copies written, before the Mask 
was published, by Henry Lawes, who, on his editing it m 1637, complained 
in his Dedication to Lord Brackley, that “the often copying it had tired his 
pen:” or, at least, to be a transcript of his copy. And I am still of the 
same opinion. 

I mentioned that, at the bottom of the title-page to this manuscript, 
the second Earl of Bridgewater, who had performed the part of the Elder 
Brother, has written “ Author Jo: Milton” This, in my opinion, may be 
considered as no slight testimony, that the manuscript presents the ortginad 
JSorm of this drama. The mask was acted in 1634, and was first published 
by Lawes in 1637, at which time it certainly had been corrected, although 
it was not then openly* acknowledged. by its author. ‘The alterations 
and additions, therefore. which the printed poem exhibits, might not have 
been made till long after the representation: perhaps, not. till Lawes had 
expressed his determination to publish it. The coincidence of Lawes's 
Original Musick with certain peculiarities in this manuscript, which [have 
already stated in the Account of Henry Lawes, may also favour this 
supposition. 

Most of the various readings in this manuscript agree with Milton's 
original readings in the Cambridge manuscript; a few are peculiar to itself. 
Since I published the edition of Conas in 1798, [have examined the lat- 
ter: and have found a closer agreement between the two manuscripts 
than I had reason. from the collations of that at Cambridge by Dr. Newton 
and Mr. Warton, to have supposed. 

This manuscript resembles Milton's also in the circumstance of beginning 
most of the verses with small letters. 

The poem opens with the following twenty lines, which in all other cc ples, 
hitherto known to the Publick, form part of the Spirit's epilagrue. 

STaGE-DIRECTION. “ The first sceane discovers a wild wood, then a 
guardian syiritt or demon descendes or enters.” 

From the hearens nowe I fiye, 
And those happy clymes that lye 
Where daye never shutts his eye, 
Vp in the broad field of the skye. 
: bee I suck the liquid ayre 
All amidst the gardens fayre 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the goulden tree. 
There eternall summer dwells, 
And west wyndes, with muskye winge, 
About the Cederne allyes flinge 
Nard and Cassia’s balmie smells. 


> See Lawes's Dedication. 
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Iris there with humid bowe 

Waters the odorous bankes, that blowe 
Flowers of more mingled hew 

Then her purfled scarfe can shew, 
Yellow, watchet, greene, and blew, 

And drenches oft with Afanna dew 
Beds of Hyacinth and Roses, 

Where many a cherub soft reposes. 


Then follows “ Before the starrie threshold of Joves courte &e.” I 
have numbered the succeeding verses so as to correspond with the printed 
copy ; in order that the reader may compare both by an immediate refer- 
ence. 

Ver. 12. Yet some there be, that with due stepps aspire. 

Ver. 46. Bacchus, that first from out. the purple grapes. 

Ver. 58. Which theretore she brought up, and Comus nam’‘d. 

Ver. 83. These my skye webs, spun out of Iris wooffe. 

STAGE-DIRECTION after v. 92. *Comus enters with a charminge rod in 
one hand and a glass of liquor in the other; with him a route of’ monsters 
like men and women, but headed like wild beasts, &e.” 

Ver. 99. Shoots against the Northerne Pole. 

Ver. 123. Night has better sweets to prove. 

STAGE-DIRECTION after v.44. 6 The Measure tn a wild, rude, and wanton 
Antick And after v. 147, * they all scatter” 

Ver. 170. This wave the noise was, if my eare be true. 

Ver. 191. But where they are, and whye they cume not back. 

The three beautiful lines, preceding this verse in the printed copies, are 
wanting in this MS. 

Ver. 195. Had stone them from me. 

The remaining hemistich, and the thirty following lines, which the other 
copies exhibit, are not in this Ms, 

Ver. 229, Prompt me, and they perhaps are not farr hence. 

Ver. 241. Sweete Queene of parlie, daughter fo the sphere ! 

Ver. 243. And hould a counterpointe to all heav'n's harmonies. 

STAGE-DIRECTION after v. 243. 6 Comus dovks in and speakes.” 

Ver. 252. Of darkness till she smil'd! 

Ver. 256. Whoe, when they sung, would take the prison'd soule, 

Ver. 270. To touch the prosperinge growth of this tall wood. 

Ver. 207. Their porte was more than humane as they stood, 

So this line is pointed in the manuscript. Compare note on Cm. y. 297. 

Ver. 300. That in the coudeness of the raynebow live. 

Ver, 312. Dingle, or bushie dell. of this wide wood. 

Ver. 349. In this done dunzeon of innumerous bows. 

Ver. 356. Or els in wild amazement and affright, 

Noe fares as did forsaken Proserpine, 
When the bigg rowling flakes of pitchie clouds 
dnd darkness wound her tw: Kev. Bro. peace, brother, peace. 

Ver. 370. (Not beinge in danger, as [hope she is not.) 

Ver. 383. Walks tm black vapours, though the noontyde brand 

Blaze in the swemmer solstice. 

Ver. 388. Far from the cheerful haunte of men or heards. 
Ver. 398. You may as well spreade out the ansuntd heapes 
Of misers treasures by an outlawes den, 

And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 
Dainger will winke af opportunitic, 
And she a single helples mayden passe 
Vninjur'd in this wide surrounding wast. 
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Ver. 409. Secure, without all doubt or question, no; 
I could be willing, though now ? th’ darke, to tree 
A tough encounter with the shaggiest ruffian 
That lurks by hedge or lane of this dead circuit, 
To have her by my side, though I were suer 
She might be free from perill where she ts. 
But, where an equal poise of nate and feare Ke. 
Ver. 415. As you immagine, brother : she has a hidden strength. 
Ver. 426. Noe salvage, feirce bandite, or mountancere. 
In the manuscript, a comma is placed, both after salrage and feirce: the 
former may be retained ; and we might read fierce bandite, instead of 
savage fierce in the printed copies. And thus Pope, Essay on Man, 
Ep. iv. v. 41. 
“ No Bandit fierce, no Tyrant mad with pride.” 
Ver. 428. Yea eren, where very desolacon dwells 
By grots and caverns sbag’d with horrid shades, 
And yawninge denns, where glaringe monsters house. 
rer. 432. Naye more, noe evill thinge that walks by might. 
Ver. 437. Has hurtefull power ore true virginitie : 
Doe you beleveve me yet, Ac. 
Ver. 448. The wise Minerva wore, vneunquer'd virgin. 
Ver. 460. Begins to cast a beam on th’ outward shape. 
Ver. 465. And most by lewde dascirious act of sin. 
Ver. 472. Horeringe, and sitting by a new made grave. 
STAGE-DIRECTION after v. 489. “He hallowes and is answered: the 
guardian demon comes in, halited like a shepheard.” 
Ver. 497. How camst heere, good shepheard * hath any ram, &e. 
Ver. 513. He tell you, tis not vayne or fabulous. 
Ver. 555. At last a sweete and solemne breathinge sound, 
Rose hike the softe steame of distill'd perfumes, 
And stole vpon the aire. 
These variations present this charming passage, I think, with as strong 
effect as the other copies. 
Ver. 563. Too eal To might perceive &c. 
Ver. 581. How are you joird with hell in triple knott. 
Ver. 605. Harpies and Hidraes, or all the monstrous buggs. 
Ver. 608. Or drag him by the curles, and cleave his scalpe 
Downe to the laipps. 
After v. 631, the six lines which follow in the printed copy are not. in 
this MS. 
Ver. 647. Thirsis, lead on apace, J followe thee. 
In the StaGe-pigeEction, after vy. 658, soft Musick is not mentioned in 
this MS. 
Ver. 678. To life soe friendly, or soe coole ‘to’ thirst ; 
Poore ladie, thou hast neede of sume refreshinge, 
That hast been tired aldaye without repast, 
A timely rest hast wanted. heere, fauyre Virgin, 
This will restore all soun. 
After v. 696, the four lines which follow in the printed copy are not in 
this MS. 
Ver. 709. Praisinge the leane and shallow Abstinence. 
The same corrupt reading accidentally occurs in a modern duodecime 
edition of Miltun's Poetical Works. 
Ver. 732. The sea orefraught would swell, and th’ vnsought diamonds 
Would soe emblaze with sturrs, that they belowe 
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Would growe enur'd to light, and come at last 
To gaze vpon the sunn with shameles browes. 


The transcriber's eye here perhaps hastily passed from emblaze, to with 
starrs, which, in the printed copies, the succeeding line presents. See 
Com. v. 733, 734. The next nineteen lines in the printed copies, after 
browes, viz. from v. 736, to v. 756, are not in this MS. 


Ver. 758. Would thinke to charme my judgement, as my eyes. 
Ver. 772. Nature's full blessinge would be well dispenst. 
Ver. 777. Ne'er looks tu heav'n amidst his gorgeous feasts, 
But with beesotted base ingratitude 
Crams, and blaspheames his feeder. 


After feeder the following lines in the printed copies, viz. from v. 779, to 
v. 806, are not in this MS. 


Ver. 810. And seflinge of a melancholy blood. 


STAGE-DIRECTION after v. 813. °° The brothers rushe in with swords 
drawne, wrest his glasse of liquor out of his hand. and breake it against 
the ground: his rowte make signe of resistance, but are all driven in; 
the Demon ts fo come in with the brothers.” 

Ver. 814. What, have yee let the false Inchaunter scape ¢ 

Ver. 821. Some other meunes F have that may be vsed. 

Ver. 828. Whoe had the scepter from his father Brute. 

Ver. 847. is wanting in this MS. 


STAGE-DIRECTION after v. 866. " The verse to singe or not.” 
Ver. 867. Listen, and appear to vs, 
In name of greate Oveanus, 
By th earth-shakinge Neptune's mace, 
And Tethis grave majestick pace, 
El. B. By hoarie Nereus wrincled looke, 
And the Carpathian wizards hooke 

2 Bro. By sealie Tritons windinge shell, 

And ould sooth-saving Glaucus spell, 

El. BL By Leweotheas lovely hands, 

And her sonne that rules the strands, 

2 Bro. By Thetis tinsel-slipper'd feete, 

And the Songs of Sirens sweete, 

EL B. By dead Parthenopes deare tombe, 
And faver Ligeas golden combe, 
Woherewith she sitts on diamond rocks, 
Sleekinge her soft allueringe locks, 

Dem. By all the Nimphes of mehtly daunce, 
Vpon thy streames with wilie glaunce, 
Rise. rise, and heave thy rosie head. 
From thy corall paven bed, 
And bridle in thy headlong wave, 
Till thou our summons answered have. 
Listen, and save. 


The invocations, assigned to the Brothers in the preceding lines, are 
recited by the Spirit alone in all other copies of the poem. It is pro- 
bable that, at Ludlow Castle, this part of the poem was sung ; the four 
first lines perhaps as a ério; the rest by cach performer separately. 

Ver. 893. Thick set with agate, and the azur'd sheene. 

Shakspeare has the “azur'd vault.” Tempest, A. v. 8.1. And Greene, 
the “azur'd skye,” Never too late, 1616, VP. ii. p. 46. But Milton's own 
word is azurn. See the Note on Comus, v. 893. 
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Ver. 897. Thus I rest my printles feete 
Ore the couslips head. 

Ver. 907. Of vnblest inchaunters vile. 

Ver. 911. Thus I sprincle on this brest. 

SraGe-DIRECTION after y. 937. ‘ Songe ends.” 

Ver. 988. El. Br. Come Sister, while heav'n lends vs grace, 

Let vs fly this cursed place, &c. 
Dem. I shalbe your faithful guide 
Through this gloomie covert wide, &c. 
Ver. 951. All the swaynes that neere abide, 
With jiges and rural daunce resorte ; 
Wee shall catch them at this sporte, &e. 

El. Br. Come, let vs haste, the starrs are high, 

But night sits monarch yet in the mid skye. 

The Spirit again is the sole speaker of the ninteen preceding lines in the 
printed copy. 

Srace-prrecTion. * The Sceane changes, then is presented Ludlowe 
towne, and the President's Castle; then come in Countrie daunces and 
the like &c. towards the end of these sports the demon with the 2 brothers 
and the ladye come in.” Then 

“ The Spiritt singes.” 
Back. shepheards, back, &e. 
Then “2 Sunge presents them to their father and mother.” 
Noble Lord. and Lady bright, &e. 

STAGE-DIREcTION after v. 975. ° They daunce, the daunces ad ended, the 

Demon singes or sayes.” 
Now my taske is smoothly done, 
T can flye. or T can ran 
Quickly to the earth’s greene end, 
Where the how'd welkin slow dovth bend, 
And from thence ean soare as soone 
To the corners of the Moone. 
Mortalls, that would follow me, 
Love vertues she alone is tree: 
She can teach you how to clyme 
Higher than the sphearie chime! 
Or if virtue teeble were, 
Heven it selfe would stoope to her. 

The Epilogue, in this manuscript, has net the thirty-six preceding lines, 
which are in the printed copies. ‘Twenty of them, however, as we have 
seen, open the drama. Like the Cambridge manuseript, this) manu- 
script does not exhibit: what, in the printed copies, relates to Adonis, and 
to Cupid and Psyche. The four charming verses also, which follow 
v. 983 in the printed copy, are not in this manuscript. ‘Tou. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


SONNETS. 


Tue English Sonnet owes its origin to the poets of Italy. Dr. Newton 
had said, that Petrarch has gained the reputation of being the first author 
and inventor of this species of poetry: But this was a mistake, which 
Dr. J. Warton has corrected ; for, he observes, Guittone d'Arezzo, who 
flourished about the year 1250, many years before Petrarch was born, first 
used the measure observed in the Sonnet. Mr. Roscoe, in his admirable 
Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, refers the reader, for a learned and curious 
disquisition on the origin of the Sonetto, to Annotazioni di Francesco Redi 
al suo ditirambo di Bucco in Toscana, p. 99. He adds the following re- 
marks, on this kind of composition, by Lorenzo de’ Medici; which are as 
judicious, he says, us they are pointed and concise: “La brevita del 
Sonetto non comporta, che una sola parola sia vana, ed il vero subietto e 
materia del Sonetto debbe essere qualche acuta ¢ gentile sentenza, narrata 
attamente, ed in pochi versi ristretta, e fuggendo la oscurita e durezza. 
Comment. di Lor. de’ Med. sopra i suoi Sonetti, p. 120. ed. Ald. 1554.” 
Concerning the introduction of the Sonnet into Italian poetry, see also an 
ingenious work, entitled “ A Sketch of the Lives and Writings of Dante 
and Petrarch, with some account of Italian and Latin literature in the 
fourteenth century.” Lond. 1790, p. 78, 79. 

Dante has written a number of Sonnets. A critick of great taste ob- 
serves, with Mr. Warton, that Milton's Sonnets partake much more of 
the genius of Dante than of Petrarch ; and further that, like those of 
Dante, they are frequently deficient in sweetness of diction and harmony 
of versification, yet possess, what is seldom discernible in compositions of 
this kind, energy and sublimity of sentiment ; for which qualities, and for 
Vigour of expression, the Sonnets to Cyriack Skinner, Fairfax, Cromwell, 
and Vane, are remarkable ; whilst those addressed to the Nightingale, and 
to Mr. Lawrence, can boast both of melody in language and elegance in 
thought. See Literury Hours by N. Drake, M.D. 1798, p. 63. See also 
the concluding Note on Milton's sixth Sonnet. Yet perhaps Milton's first 
and last Sonnets display rather the sweetness and tenderness of Petrarch. 

I venture to enlarge these observations with a retrospect to the more 
distinguished Sonnet-writers of our own country. The earliest Sonnets 
in the English language, which have been published, are those of Lord 
Surrey, to which are joined “ Songes and Sonnettes of Sir Thomas Wyat 
the elder, and of Uncertain Auctours,” in 1557. Lord Surrey's Sonnets 
have been justly admired for the tenderness, simplicity, and nature, which 
they exhibit. See Warton's Hist. Eng. Poetry, vol. iii. p. 12. The Son- 
nets of Petrarch were, in Lord Surrey's time, grown into great fashion. 
They continued also, long afterwards, as models of composition; witness 
the labours in this species of writing by Sidney, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
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and Daniel; and by many other poets in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James the first, little known to fame. The late Mr. Stecvens has com- 
mended the amatory poems of Thomas Watson, “an elder and more ele- 
gant sonnetteer than Shakspeare :” The Pussionate Centurie of Love is 
the title of the Sonnets thus noticed, to which the character of elegance, 
at least, belongs. See specimens, in Hawkins's Orig. Eng. Drama, vol. iii. 
p. 213, and Gent. Mag. vol. |xiii. p. 558. 

But Henry Constable has been termed the “ first, or principal, sonnet- 
teer of his time,” Hawkins, ut supr. p. 212. In The Return from Parnassus, 
1606, he is thus characterised, A. i. S. 11. 

“ Sweet Constable doth take the wondring ear, 
“ And lays it up in willing prisonment.” 


And Ben Jonson speaks of * Constable's ambrosiack Muse," Underwood's 
ed. 1640, p. 196. A specimen of Constable's abilities in this kind of ecom- 

osition has been given. in the exhibition of his Sonnet prefixed to King 

ames the first's Poeticall Exercises. 1t is also printed by Sir John Har- 
rington, in his Notes at the end of the 34th book of his Orlando Furioso: 
and by Hawkins, in his Origin of the Eng. Drama, vol. iii. p. 212; and is 
highly commended by Edmund Bolton and Antony Wood. See the new 
and much-enriched edition of Phillips's Theatrum Poetarum Anglicanarum, 
1800, p. 228. 268. Wood relates further, that Constable “has also several 
Sonnets extant, written to Sir P. Sidney, some of which are set before the 
Apology for Poetry, written by the said knight.” — But by the preceding 
writers no mention is made of Constable’s Sonnets, as a complete publi- 
cation, or as unconnected with other works. IT have been aoc to say 
so much of Constable, because I possess a very curious little volume, in 
manuscript, of several Sonnets, Satires, Epigrams. &c. written by different 
poets in the reign of Elizabeth; among which are Constable's “ Sonets,” 
commencing with a poetical address “ Zo Ais Mistresse.” Then follows in 
prose * The order af the booke.” 

“ The sonets following are divided into 3 parts, each parte contayning 
3 severall arguments, and every argument 7 sonets. 

* The first parte is of variable affections of louse, wherein the first 7 be 
of the beginning and byrth of his luue: the second 7 of the prayse of his 
“aoa the thyrd 7 of seuerall accidents hapning in the tyme of his 
oue. 

“The second is the prayse of perticulars, wherein the first 7 be of the 
generall honours of this Ie, through the prayses of the heads thereof, the 
Q. of England and K. of Scots: the second 7 celebrate the memory of 
perticular Ladies whome the author most honoureth; the third 7 be to 
the honour of perticulars, presented vpon seuerall occasions. 

“ The thyrd re is tragicall, conteyning only lamentations, wherein the 
first 7 be complaynts onlye of misfortunes in loue ; the second 7 seuerall 
sonets of the death of perticulars ; the last 7 of the end and death of his 
loue.” — The Sonnet to the King of Scots, before-mentioned, is the fifth 
in the second part, and is inseribed “ To the K. of Scots touching the 
subicct of his poems dedicated wholie to heauenly matters. 


“ When others hooded with blind loue due flye, &e.” 


As this Sonnet is so well known, I will exhibit the Sonnet preceding it in 
the manuscript, which is also addressed “ To the K. of Scots whome as 
yet he had not seene.” 


“ Bloome of the rose ! I hope those hands to kisse, 
“ Which, yonge, a scepter, which, ulde, wisdome bore ; 
“ And offer vp joy-sacrifice befure 
“ Thy altar throne for that receiued blisse.” 
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“ Yet, prince of hope! suppose not for all this, 
“ That I thy place and not thy guifts adore ; 
“ Thy scepter ? no, thy pen I honour more ; 
“ More deare to me than crowne thy garland is, 
“ That laurell garland, which (if hope say true) 
“ To thee for deeds of prowesse shall belong ; 
* And now allreadie vnto thee is due, 
“ As to a Dauid, for a kinglie throne, 
“ The pen wherewith thou doth so heauenly singe, 
* Made ofa quill pluckt from an Angells winge.” 


At the conclusion of the third part are the following words :—“ When 
I had ended this last sonet, and found that such vayne poems, as I had by 
idle houres writ, did amounte iust to the diametricall number 63; me 
thought it was high tyme for my follie to dic, and to employe the remnant 
of wit to other calmer thoughts lesse sweete and lesse bitter.” Then fol- 
low three Sonnets. the two last of which are by another poet, as perhaps 
the first also may be, which is inscribed “To the diuine protection of the 
Ladie Arbella the author commendeth both his Graces bonoure and his 
Muses wternitye.” ‘The second © To H.C. Vpon oceasion of his two 
former Sonets to the K. of Scots.” The last © To HE. C. Vpon occasion 
of his leauing his countryve, and swectenesse of his Verse.” There is an 
elegance in this Sonnet with which the reader will be pleased : 


“ Englands sweete nightingale! what frights thee so, 

* As over sea to make thee take thy flight. 

* And there to line with native countreyes foe, 

“ And there him with thy heauenly songs delight ? 
“ What, did thy sister swallowe thee excite 

“With her. for winters dread, to flye away ? 

“Who is it then hath wrought this other spite, 

‘That when as she returneth thew shouldst stay ? 
* As soone as spring begins, she cometh ay: 

* Returne with her; and thew like tidings bring : 

“When once men see thee come, what will they say ? 
* Loe, now of English po'esie comes the Spring ! 

* Come, feare thow not the cage, but lovall be, 

~ And ten to one thy soveraigne pardons thee.” 


This Sonnet confirms Dr. Birch's conjecture, that Henry Constable was 
the same person who tled from his country, on account of his attachment 
to the Popish religion. Whether the collection of which I have given 
an account, ever reached the press, in Constable's time, I bave been un- 
able to discover. However. if published (whieh T doubt), it has been 
hith: known, and not described, before the first edition of Milton's poetry 
by me in ]80)}.) Mr. Malone has, in his collection, a very rare little book, 
containing Sonnets by Constable, entitled * Diana. Or The excellent 
conceitful Sonnets of HL C. Augmented with diners Quatorzains of 
honorable and Jearned personages. Deuided into viij. Decads." — But 
this is not the same work. [ must not omit to mention, that I was 
indebted to the courtesy of the late Mr. Alderman Bristow, bookseller in 
Canterbury, for the manuscript. 

From Constable [I proeced to the elegant poet Drummond, whose Son- 
nets &c. were first sulliahed in 1616, and, ax Dr. J. Warton has observed, 
are exquisitely beautiful and correct. That Milton read and admired 
him, may appear by several passages, which have been cited from his 
Sonnets, Mudrigals, and other pieces, in the pages of these volumes. 

Dr. J. Warton, speaking of the measure o served in the Sonnet, says, 
that it is 8 measure which the great number of similar terminations 
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renders easy in the Italian, but difficult in our language. And Dr. John- 
son remarks, that, for this reason, the fabrick of the regular Sonnet has 
never succeeded in English. But it may be answered, in the words of a 
lady, whose opinion coincides with that of Mr. T. Warton, and whose 
own Sonnets eminently confirm the observation, that “ the fallacy of this 
remark is proved by the great number of' beautiful legitimate Sonnets, 
which adorn our national poetry, not only by Milton, but by many of our 
modern poets.” Pref. to Original Sonnets, &c. by Anna Seward, 1799, 

ae 

The following unpublished Sonnet, addressed to a friend by the late 
Benjamin Stillingtleet, Esq., and for which I was obliged to the late Bishop 
of Ely, [Dr. Dampier,] will prove also how attentively, and how success- 
fully, Milton was studied, and imitated in this species of composition more 
than half a century since. It is dated in 1746. 


When I behold thee. blameless Williamson, 
Wreck'd like an infant on a savage shore ; 
While others round on berrow'd pinions soar, 
Mv busy fancy calls thy thread misspun ; 

Till Faith instructs me the deceit tu shun. 

While thus she speaks: “ Those wings that from the store 
“ Of virtue were not lent. howe’er they bore 

“In this gross air, will melt when near the sun. 

“ The truly ambitious wait for nature's time, 

“Content by certain though by slow degrees 

“ To mount above the reach of vulgar thight: 

“ Nor is that man confin'd to this low cline, 

“* Who but the extremest skirts of glory sees, 

» And hears celestial echoes with delight.” 

The character of the Italian Sonnet has been given.  T subjoin, from 
the preface to Miss Seward’s Sonnets, Mr. White's masterly definition of 
the nature and perfection of this kind of verse in our own language. 

« Little Elegies consisting of three stanzas and a couplet, are no more 
Sonnets than they are Epick poems. The Sonnet is of a particular and 
arbitrary construction: it partakes of the nature of blank verse, by the 
lines running into cach other at proper intervals. Each line of the first 
eight, rhymes four times: and the order in which those rhymes should 
fall is decisive. For the ensuimyg six there is more licence; they may, or 
may not, at pleasure, close with a couplet. Of Milton’s English Sonnets, 
only that to Oliver Cromwell ends with a couplet, but the single instance 
is a sufficient precedent: however, in three out of his five Italian ones, 
the concluding lines rhyme with cach other. 

“ The style of the Sonnet should be nervous, and, where the subject 
will with propriety bear elevation, sublime > with which, simplicity of fans 
guage is by no means incompatible. If the subject be familiar and 
domestick, the style should, though affectionate, be nervous; though plain, 
be energetick. The great models of perfection, for the sublime and 
domestick Sonnet, are those of Milton's, Tu the Soldier to spare his diell- 
ing place, and To Mr. Lawrence. ‘Yhe Sonnet is certainly the most 
difficult species of poetick composition; but difficulty, well subdued, is 
excellence. Mrs. Smith says, she has been told that the reyular Sonnet 
suits not the nature or genius of our lanyuage. Surely this assertion 
cannot be demonstrated, and therefore was not worth attention. 

“Out of eighteen English Sonnets, written by Milton, four are bad. 
The rest, though they are not free from certain hardnesses, have a pathos 
and greatness in their simplicity, sufficient to endear the legitimate Sonnet 
to every reader of just taste. They possess a charucterishch grace, which 
can never belong to three elegiack stanzas, closing with a couplet.” 
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The concluding lines of our ancient Sonnets, however, often rhyme to 
each other. I must also observe that some of Constable’s Sonnets con- 
sist of lines of six feet, but with the usual order of rhymes; as in a Son- 
net “To his Mistresse, &c.” 

“ Miracle of the world, I never will denye 
‘“* That former poets prayse the beauties of theyre days ; 
“ But all those beauties were but figures of thy prayse, 
* And all those poets did of thee but prophecye. 

“ Thy coming to the world hath taught us to descrie 
What Petrarch’s Laura meant, &c.” 


“ Of late years,” Mr. Hallam has said, “the Sonnets of Milton have 
obtained the admiration of all real lovers of poetry. Johnson has been 
as impotent to fix the public taste in this instance, as in his other criti- 
cisms on the smaller poems of the author of Paradise Lost. These Son- 
nets are indeed unequal ; the expression is sometimes harsh, and sometimes 
obscure ; sometimes too much of pedantic allusion interferes with the 
sentiment ; nor am I reconciled to his frequent deviations from the best 
Italian structure. But such blemishes are lost in the majestic simplicity, 
the holy calm, that ennoble many of these short compositions.” Litera- 
ture of Europe, vol. iii. p. 516. ‘Toop. 
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I. 
To the Nightingale. 


O NIGHTINGALE, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still ; 
Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart dost fill, 
While the jolly Hours lead on propitious May. 
Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 5 


Ver. 1. O Nurhtingule, &e.} See the Note on Par. Lost, B. vii. 435, 
where Milton's frequent mention of this bird is noticed. Marino, I should 
add, delights to dwell upon the Nightingale; he addresses three pleasing 
Sonnets to her, in his J2ime Boschereece, Ven. 1602, pp. 70, and 100. 
See also ibid. p. 69. Topp. 

Ver. 3. Thou with fresh hope &c.) This address to the nightingale is 
founded upon the same notion or tradition as Chaucer's verses of the 
Cuccov and the Nurhtingale : 

* But as [lay this othir night waking, 

“ T thought howe lovirs had a tokining, 

* And amonge hem it was a commune tale, 

“That it were gode to here the nightingale 

* Moeche rathir than the luede cuceoo sing.” Newton. 

Ver. 4. While the jolly Hours lead on propitious May.) Because the 
nightingale is supposed oto begin singing in April. So Sidney, im 
Englands Helicon, edit. 1614. 

“ The nightingale, so soon as Aprill bringeth 

“Vato her rested sense a perfect waking, 

* While late bare earth proud of new clothing springeth, 
“ Singes out her woes, &e." TT. Warton. 

The application of jolly to the hours might be suggested by Spenser's 
epithet, Faer. Qu. Canto of Mutabilitie, vii. 29. * Then came the todly 
Sommer.” Again, ib. 35. “And after her came tolly June.” And thus 
Crashaw, Poers, ed. 1670, p. 107. 

“ An everlasting spring the jolly year 
“ Led round in his great cirele.” Topp. 

Ver. 5. - that close the eye of day.) So, in Fairfax's 
Tasso, edit. 1600, p. 21. “ When Phebus next raclosd his wakefull eie.” 
And in Crashaw's Weeper, Poems, 1648, st. xxiii. “ Does day close his 
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First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success in love; O, if Jove’s will 
Have link’d that amorous power to thy soft lay, 
Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate 
Foretel my hopeless doom in some grove nigh; 10 
As thou from year to year hast sung too late 
For my relief, yet hadst no reason why : 
Whether the Muse, or Love, call thee his mate, 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 


IT. 


Donna leggiadra, il cui bel nome honora 
L’ herbosa val di Rheno, e il nobil varco ; 
Bene é colui d’ ogni valore scarco, 
Qual tuo spirto gentil non innamora : 
Che dolcemente mostra si di fuora 5 
De sui atti soavi giamai parco, 
E i don’, che son d’ amor saette ed arco, 
La onde I’ alta tua virtu s’infiora. 


eyes?” Compare also a beautiful couplet, in his verses addressed To the 
Morning : 

“ And the same rosie-finger'd hand of thine, 

“ That shuts night's dying eyes, shall open mine.” 
It is the same phrase in Comus, v. 978. ‘“ Where day never shuts his 
eye.” Topp. 

Ver. 6. First heard before the shallow cuckoo's bill, &c.) That is, if 
they happen to be heard before the cuckoo, it is lucky for the lover. But 
Spenser calls the cuckoo the messenger of spring, and supposes that his 
trumpet shrill warns all lovers to wait upon Cupid, Sonn. xix. Jonson 
gives this appellation to the nightingale, in the Sad Shepherd, A. ii. S. vi. 

“ But best, the dear good angel of the spring, 

‘« The nightingale.” 
Angel is ee And the whole expression seems to be literally from 
a fragment of Sappho, preserved by the scholiast on Sophocles, Electr. 
v. 148. 

HPOS A’ AFPEAOS, ipepipwrvog anéiyv. 

Or from one of Simonides, of the swallow. Schol. Aristoph. Av. v. 1410. 

AITEAOE cdurad EAPOX acvdopou, evavia yedlwr, 
Milton laments afterwards, that hitherto the nightingale had not preceded 
the cuckoo as she ought: had always sung too late, that is, after the 
cuckoo. T. Warton. 
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Quando tu vaga parli, o lieta canti 
Che mover possa duro alpestre legno, 10 
Guardi ciascun a gli occhi, ed a gli orecchi 
L’ entrata, chi di te si trouva indegno ; 
Gratia sola di su gli vaglia, manti 
Che ’I disio amoroso al cuor s’ invecchi. 


III. 


Qual in colle aspro, al imbrunir di sera 
L’ avezza giovinetta pastorella 
Va bagnando I’ herbetta strana e bella 


Sonyet IT. 
Ver. 9. Quando tu raga parli, o lieta canti 
Che mover possa duro alpestre legno,} A fine compliment. 

Ariosto, with exquisite elegance, thus speaks of Alcina’s beauteous mouth, 
Orl. Fur. C. vii. st. 13. 

* Quindi escon le cortesi parolette, 

* Da render molle ogni cor rozzo,e scabro; 

“ Quivi si forma quel soave riso, 

“ Ch’ apre a sua pusta in terra il Paradiso.” Topp. 


Sonnet ITI. 


Ver. 1. Qual in colle aspro, alimbrunir di sera] To express the approach 
of evening, the Italians say, fu U imbrunir, And thus Petrarch, as Mr. 
Bowle observes, “* Zmbrunir veewio la sera,’ Canz. xxxvii. Milton had 
this Italian word in his head, where he uses the word imbrown, in Par. 
Lost, B. iv. 246. 





“ Where the unpiere'd shade 
“ Imbrown'd the noon-tide bowers.” 
So also, in 71 Pens. v. 134. 
* And shadows brown, that Svlvan loves, 
“ Of pine and monumental oak.” 
And “alleys brown," in Dar, Reg. B. ii. 293. Compare Tasso, Gier. Lid. 
C. xiv. st. 70. 
“ Quinci ella in china a una montagna ascende 
* Dishabitata, e d’ ombre ascura, ¢ bruna.” 
And Marino, Z’ Adon. C. viii. 147. 
“ Imbrunir @ oriente il ciel si vede.” 
And, to come home to the text, Par. Lost, B. ix. 1088. 
—— “highest wood, impenetrable 
“ To star or sun-light, spread their umbrage broad, 
“ And brown as evening.” ‘T. Warton. 
Ver. 3. Va bagnando [ herbetta, &e.] See Petrarch's Canzone, just 
quoted, v. 24. 
“ Da bagnar Y herbe, &v."”  T. Warton. 
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Che mal si spande a disusata spera 
Fuor di sua natia alma primavera, 5 
Cosi Amor meco inst la lingua snella 
Desta il fior novo di strania favella, 
Mentre io di te, vezzosamente altera, 
Canto, dal mio buon popol non inteso 
E ’] bel Tamigi cangio col bel Arno. 10 
Amor lo volse, ed io a I’ altrui peso 
Seppi ch’ Amor cosa mai volse indarno. 
Deh! foss’ il mio cuor lento e ’] duro seno 
A chi pianta dal ciel si buon terreno. 


CAN ZONE." 
Riponsi donne e giovani amorosi 
M? accostandosi attorno, e perche scrivi, 
Perche tu scrivi in lingua ignota e strana 
Verseggiando d’ amor, e come t’ ost ? 
Dinne, se la tua speme sia mai vana, 
E de pensieri Jo mighior t’ arrivi ; 


* It is from Petrarch, that Milton mixes the Canzone with the Sunetto, 
Dante regarded the Canzone as the most perfect: species of lyrick come 

sition, Della Volg. Elogu.c. iv. But. for the Canzene, he allows more 
laxity than for the Sonnet. Hy says. when the Song ts written on ag grave 
or travick subject, it is denominated Canzone, and when on a comick, 
cantilena, as diminutive. ‘T. Warton. 

The abbé Salvini. after pronouncing Filicaja as unquestionably the best 
composer of the Canzonr, proceeds to speak of this species of verse as 
follows: “ Ma dove, mai vale a inostrar-) il Poeta con tutte le riechezze 
poetiche, coll’ invenzione, colla disposizione, colla musicale varieti de 
metri, che P anima variamento percuotono, co’ lini delle sentenze, colle 
figure grandi, ¢ magnifiche, se non nella Canzone? Prose ‘Toscane di A. 
M. Salvini, Firenz. 1715. p. 219. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 5. Dinne, se la tua speme ma mai rat, 

E de penneri lo miglior ¢ arrivis) ‘This is observer to be one 
of the most elegant forms used in the Italian language: a mode used by 
the earliest and the best writers. Dante, Jnfern. C. xxix. 


‘“ Se la vostra memoria non «’ tiboli 
bb e « 94 
Ditemi. 


Petrarch, Trionf. d@ Am. C. ii. 
* Hor dimmi, se colui in pace vi 


See Cursory Remarks on some of the ancient Enylish poets, particularly 
Milton, p.118. Topp. . 
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Cosi mi van burlando, altri rivi 
Altri lidi t? aspettan, ed altre onde 
Nelle cui verdi sponde 
Spuntati ad hor, ad hor a la tua chioma 10 
L’ immortal guiderdon d’ eterne frondi 
Perche alle spalle tue soverchia soma ? 
Canzon dirotti, e tu per me rispondi 
Dice mia Donna, e’] suo dir, é il mio cuore 
Questa c lingua di cui si vanta Amore. 15 


IV. 
Diopari, e te ’] dird con maraviglia, 
Quel ritroso io ch’ amor spreggiar soléa 
I. de suoi lacci spesso mi ridea 
Gia caddi, ov’ huom dabben talhor s’ impiglia. 
Ne treccie d? oro, ne guancia vermiglia 5 
M? abbaghian si, ma sotto nova idea 
Pellegrina bellezza che 7] cuor bea, 
Portamenti alti honesti, e nelle cighia 


Ver. 7. ———— altri rivt 
Altri lidi t' uspettan, ed altre onde Kc.) The lines are an echo to 
a stanza in Ariosto, where Astolpho explores the regions of the moon, Orl. 
Fur. C.xxxiv, st. 72. 
“ Altri fiumi, altri laghi, altre campagne, 
* Altri piani, altro valli, altre montagne, &c.” 
See also Lycidas, v.174.— The lady implied in the Italian Sonnets is per- 
haps Leonora, of whom more will be said hereafter. ‘T. Warton. 
Sosser TV. 
Ver. 56. Ne treeete fo ore, ne wuancia vermizha 
M abbagalian st, &¢ a So, mn Comus, v. 752. 
“What need a cermeil-tinctar'd lip tor that, 
« Loveedarting eyes, and tresses like the morn? 
And On the Death of a fair Infant, y. 5. 
——_—_——— * that lovely dye 
* "Phat did thy cheek enrermeil.” 'T. Warton. 
But Milton’s expression in the text is probably from Tusso's Aminta, 
AJA S. i 
“A le guancie di Fillide volando, 
“Ale cuancie vermiglte, come rosa.” 
Compare also ibid. A. i. S. i. 
“ E cosl cermigliuzza havea la bocca.” Topp. 
Ver. 8. Portamenti alti honesti,) So before, Son. iii. 8. “ Vezzosa- 
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Quel sereno fulgor d’ amabil nero, 
Parole adorne di lingua piu d’ una, 10 
E ’] cantar che di mezzo |’ hemispero 
Traviar ben puo la faticosa Luna, 
E degli occhi suoi auventa si gran fuoco 
Che I incerar gli orecchi mi fia poco. 


V. 


Per certo i bei vostr’ occhi, Donna mia 
Esser non puo che non sian lo mio sole 
Si mi percuoton forte, come e1 suole 


mente altera.” Portamento expresses the lofty dignified deportment, by 
which the Italian poets constantly describe female beauty; and which 1s 
strikingly characteristick of the composed majestick carriage of the Italian 
Ladies, either as contrasted with the liveliness of the French, or the timid 
delicacy of the English. Compare Petrarch’s first Sonnet on the Death of 
Laura, Sonn. ccxx1x. 
“ Ohime, il bel viso! Ohime, il soave sgardo ! 
“ Ohime, il portamento leggiadro altiera / 
Our author sh ea to have applied this Italian idea of a graceful so- 
lemnity in his description of Eve. Milton, as it may be seen from these 
Sonnets, appears to have been struck, on going into Italy, with a new idea 
of foreign beauty, sutto nore idea pellegrina bellezza. He is now no longer 
captivated with the ¢freccie d oro, nor the bloom so conspicuous in the fair- 
haired complexions, guancia vermiglia; but with the nelle cigha, quel se- 
reno € amabil nero, the degli acchi si gran fuoco. T would add the e‘l can- 
tar, unless that was a particular compliment to his Leonora. The dark 
hair and eye of Italy are now become his new favourites. When a youth 
of nineteen, in his general description of the English Fair, he celebrates 
Cupid's golden nets of hair, L. 1. El. i. 60. And, in Comus, beauty is 
characterised by vermeil-tinctured cheeks, and tresses like the morn. 
T. Warton. 
Ver. 12, ——_———_ lu futicosa Luna.) As in Par. Lost, ii. 665. 
“ The labouring moon eclipses at their charms.” Topp. 
Sonnet V. 
Ver. 2. non stan lo mio sole 
Si mi percuoton forte,] To the Italian and Latin instances of 
this expression, cited by Mr. Thyer, and Mr. Bowle in the Note on Par. 
rae B. iv. 244, Mr. Warton adds Shakspeare, Lore’s Lab. Lost, A. iv. 
. iil. 








“ As thy eyebeams when their fresh rays have smote 
“ The dew of night that on my cheek down flows.” 
And Virgil, of light, £n. vii. 25, “ Summique ferit Jaquearia tecti.” 
See also Statius, Theb. vi. 666, seq. And a parallel from Prudentius, 
which illustrates another passage of Milton, Hymn ii. 6. 
“ Caligo terre scinditur 
* Solis percussa spiculo.” 
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Per |’ arene di Libia chi s’ invia, 
Mentre un caldo vapor (ne senti pria) 5 
Da quel lato si spinge ove mi duole, 
Che forse amanti nelle lor parole 
Chiaman sospir; io non so che si sia: 
Parte rinchiusa, e turbida si cela 
Scosso mi il petto, e poi n’ uscendo poco 10 
Quivi d’ attorno o s’ agghiaccia, o s’ ingiela ; 
Ma quanto a gli occhi giunge a trovar loco 
Tutte le notti a me suol far piovose 
Finche mia Alba rivien colma di rose. * 


VI. 
GIOVANE piano, e semplicette amante 
Poi che fuggir me stesso in dubbio sono, 
Madonna a voi del mio cuor |’ humil dono 
Tard divoto ; 10 certo a prove tante 


Warton cites also Buchanan, Sie. iv. p. 53. Opp. edit. 1715, and refers to 
pp- 116, 119, 130, 132, ibid. ; and adds Fletcher, of the sun, Purp. Isl. 
C. xii, st. 25. ~ And with his azrowes th’ idle forge doth chase.” As in 
Par. Lost, B. vi. 15, of morning. 
* From before her vanish'd Might, 
* Shot through with orient beams.” 

With which T must add a corresponding tine passage in Fletcher’s Purp. 
Isl. C. i. st. 40. 

© First steppd the Licht. and spread his chearfull rayes 

* Through all the chaos; Darknesse headlong fell, 

* Frishted with suddain beams, sco ‘Topn. 

* The forced thoughts at the close of this Sonnet are intolerable. But 
he was now in the land of conceit, and was infected by writing in its lan- 
guage. He had changed his native Thames for Arno, Sunn. uw. 9. 

* Canto, dal mio buon pepel non inteso, 
“E‘l bel Zamigi cangio col bel Arno.” T. Warton. 





Sonset VI. 
Ver. 4. —-————— io certo a prove tante &c.) _ This passage, I find, 
has been thus corrected by Roll, Baretti and Mr. Hayley : 
~——————_—— “iv certo a prove tante 
“TT. hebbi tidele, intrepido, costante, 
“© De pensiert leggiadri accorta, & buono.” 
And Cowper translates the last of these lines, ° Good, and addicted to con- 
ceptions high.” Richardson, however, who has translated part of this 
Sonnet in his Life of Milton, conforms to the poct’s own reading and 
pointing : — 
VOL. Iv, r 
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L’ hebbi fedele, intrepido, costante, 5 
De pensieri leggiadro, accorto, e buono ; 
Quando rugge il gran mondo, e scocca il tuono, 
S’ arma di se, e d’ intero diamante : 
Tanto del forse, e d’ invidia sicuro, 
Di timori, e speranze, al popol use, 10 
Quanto d’ ingegno, e d’ alto valor vago, 
E di cetra sonora, e delle muse : 
Sol troverete in tal parte men duro, 
Ove Amor mise |’ insanabil ago. * 


VII. 
On his being arrived to the age of 23.t 


How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stoln on his wing my three and twentieth year! 


* De pensteri leegiadro, accorto, e buono.” 
«Tis honest, steady, and not soon afraid, 
“ Genteel of thought, but knows no cunning art.” Tonp. 

* Milton had a natural severity of mind. For loveeverses, his Ttalian 
Sonnets have a remarkable air of gravity and dignity. They are tree trom 
the metaphysicks of Petrarch, and are more in the manner of Dante. Yet. 
he calls his seventh Sonnet. in a Letter printed from the Cambridye ma- 
nuscript by Birch, a composition in the L’efrarchian stanza. [In 1762, the 
late Mr. Thomas Hollis examined the Laurentian hbrary at Florence, for 
six Italian Sonnets of Milton, addressed to his friend Chimentelli > and for 
other Italian and Latin compositions and various original letters, said. to 
be remaining in manuseript at Florence. He searched also for an original 
bust in marble of Milton, supposed to be somewhere in that city. But he 
was unsuccessful in bis curious inquiries. ‘T. Warton. 

Mr. Havley justly considers this Sonnet as a very spirited and singular 
sketch of the poct’s own character. Topp. 

Sonner VII. 

+ Written at Cambridge m 1631, and sent in a letter to a friend, who 
had importuned our author to take orders. Of this letter there are two 
draughts in the Trinity manuscript. He there savs, you object “that I 
have given up myself to dream away my years in the arms of’ studious 
retirement, like Endymion with the moon on Latmus hill.” He calls this 
Sonnet, “my mghtward thoughts some time since, made up ina /etrarchian 
stanza.” ‘1. Warton. 

Ver. 1. Howe soon hath Time, &c.) Robert Baron, who in his Cyprian 
Academy, has made very free with Milton's early poems, transfers the ex- 
pression in thix and the next line into his Poewa Castalia, 1650, p. 27. 


“ Thercutus, when bald Time upon his wing 
“ Had stoln his fifticth year, &c.”  ‘Tonn. 


Ver. 2. Stoln on his wing &c.] Mr. Bowle here cites Al's well that ends 
well, A. v. S. lil. :— 
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My hasting days fly on with full career, 
But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, 5 
That I to manhood am arriv’d so near ; 
And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
That some more timely-happy spirits endu’th. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still im strictest measure even 10 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the Will of Heaven ; 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Task-Master’s eye. 


VITI. 
When the assault was intended to the City. 


Capratis, or Colonel, or Knight in arms, 
Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize, 
If deed of honour did thee ever please, 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 
He can requite thee; for he knows the charms 5 
"That call fame on such gentle acts as these, 
And he can spread thy name o’er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 


— * On our quickest decrees 
© The maudible and noiseless foot of Time 
“ Steals, ere we ean effect them.” 
But the application of sfvad is different. In Shakspeare, Time comes im- 
erceptibly upon, so as to prevent. our purpuses. In Milton, Time, as 
imperceptibly and. silently. brings on his wing, in his flight, the poet’s 
twenty-third year. duvenal should not here be forgotten, in a passage of 
consummate elegance, Sud ix. 129, 
* Dum serta, uncuenta, puellas, 
* Poscimus, obrepit non intellecta senectus.”  'T. WaRTOoN. 
Nor should a passage of similar clegance in Chaucer be forgotten, Clerke's 
Tale, vy. 7796, ed. Tyrwhitt. 
* And though your grene youth floure as yet, 
“In erepeth age alway as still as ston.” Toop. 


Sonnet VILE. 
Ver. 1. Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in arms,] So Shakspeare, K. 
Richard U1. A. i. S. iii. Where Bolingbroke enters, “appellant in armour :" 
‘* Marshall, ask yonder Anigh¢ in arms.” T. Warron 
Pp 2 
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Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower : 
The great Emathian conquerour bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground: And the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 


10 


Ver. 10. The great Emathian conquerour bid spare 
The house of Pindarus.] As a poet. Milton bad as good right 
to expect this favour as Pindar. Nor was the English monarch less 2 
rotector of the arts. and a lover of poetry. than Alexander. Asa subject, 
filton was too conscious that his situation was precarious, and that his 
seditious tracts had forfeited all pretensions to his sovercign’s mercy. Mr. 
Bowle here refers us to Pliny, L. vii. ¢. 29. Alexander Magnus Pindari 
vatis familie penatibusque jussit parei, cum ‘Thebas caperet.” And to the 
old commentator on Spenser's Pastoral, who relates this incident more ut 
large, and where it might have first struck Milton as a great reader of 
Spenser. lian savs, that in this havock, Alexander ETIMHSE honoured 
the family of Pindar, and suffered his house alone to stand untouched and 
entire: having killed ninety thousand Thebans, and captivated thirty 
thousand. T. Warton. 

Ver. 11, ———————. when temple and tower 

Went to the ground :}—— Temple and tower is a frequent com- 
bination in the old metrical romances. See Sege of Jerusalem, MSS. 
Cott. Cal. A. 2. £122. And Davie’s Alerander, Bibl. Bod]. t) 112. Qur 
author has it again, Pur. Rep. B. i. 26S. 

—— * Yer hill and dale, 

“ Forest. and field. and tlood, temples and towers.” 
And again, in the deseription of the buildings of Rome, B. iv. 34. “ With 
towers and temples, & TT. Warton. 

Ver. 13. Of sad Electra’s poet &ej Plutarch relates that when. the 
Lacedemonian general Lysander took Athens, it was proposed in a council 
of war intirely to rase the city, and convert its site inte adesart. But 
during the debate. at a banquet of the chief officers, a certain Phocian 
sung some fine anastrophicks from a chorus of the Electra of Euripides : 
which so affected the hearers, that they declared it an unworthy act, to 
reduce a place, so celebrated for the production of illustrious men, to total 
ruin and desolation. ‘The lines of Euripides are at v. 168. 

"Ayapeparover w Kona, yAweour He 

Nixron more qty a oorinay Ardy, 

"Epods tee ke TA, 
It appears, however, that Lysander ordered the walls and fortifications to 
be demolished. See Plutarch, Opp. tom. ii, Vit. p. 607. Par. 1572. 8°. 
By the epithet sad, Milton denominates the pathetick character of Euri- 
pides, Repeated signifies recited. But it has been ingeniously suggested, 
that the epithet sed belongs to Electra, who very often cally” herself 
OUKTPA, TASATNA, &e., in Euripides’s play; and says, that all the city 
gave her the same appellation, eucAdjrcuva: Ci) ABALAN ‘HAderauy rodujrai. 

T. Warton. 

Electra had been before denominated «ad by Drummond, in his Elegy 

on Prince Henry's death : 
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IX. 
To a virtuous young Lady. 


Lapy, that in the prime of earliest youth 
Wisely hast shunn’d the broad way and the green, 
And with those few art eminently seen, 
That labour up the hill of heavenly truth, 
The better part with Mary and with Ruth 5 
Chosen thou hast; and they that overween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their spleen, 
No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. 
Thy care is fix’d, and zealously attends 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 10 
And hope that reaps not shame. Therefore be sure 
Thou, when the bridegroom with his feastful friends 


“ And sad Electra’s sisters, who still weepe.” 
This is one of Milton's best Sonnets, as Mr. Warton observes: It was 
written in 1642, when the King’s army was arrived at Brentford, and 
had thrown the whole city into consternation. Topp. 
Sonnet IX. 

Ver. 5. ———— ————. and with Ruth] In the edit. of 1645, “and 
the Ruth.” Town. 

Ver, 6. ———_———_ ——_ that overween,] He is fond of this 
word. See Pur. Lost, Box. 878, Par. Reg. B.i. 147, and Prose- Works, 
1. J41, ed. 1608. and n. 515. Toop. 

Ver. 8. -———— - pity and ruth.j] Here Ruth and ruth 
are made to rhyme to each other: and it may perhaps offend the niceness 
of modern ears that the same word should rhyme to itself though in dif- 
ferent senses : But our old poets were not so very delicate: and the reader 
may see parallel instances In Speuser's Feer. (Qu... vi. 39, vil. vi. 38. 

NEWTON. 

The same instances may be found in Tasso, Grer. Lib. C. i. st. xviii. 
C. xv. st. xvi. &e. Milton's combination of pity and ruth may be from 
Spenser. Fuer. Qu. i. vi. 12. 

* And won with pity and unwonted ruth.” 
It oceurs also in the old metrical Fist. of Sir Beris of Southampton : 
“He had such ruth and pity that the teares ran downe plenty.” Topp. 

Ver. 11. Ane hope that reaps not shame.) “ENzig ob waraicydva. Rom. 
v. 5. Llump. 

Ver. 12. when the bridegroom with his feastful friends]  Feast- 
Jul is an epithet in Spenser. He alludes to the midnight feasting of the 
Jews before the consummation of marriage. T. Warton. 

Feaatful is again used in Sums. Agon. v. 1741: “On feastful days: " 
which is also a phrase in Archbishop Parker's translation of the Psalms, 
p. 234. 





* Our sulemne seustful day.” ‘Topp. 
r 3 
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Passes to bliss at the mid hour of night, 
Hast gain’d thy entrance, Virgin wise and pure. 


X. 
To the Lady Margaret Ley. 


Daucurer to that good Earl, once President 
Of England’s Council and her ‘Treasury, 
Who liv’d in both, unstain’d with gold or fee, 
And left them both, more in himself content, 

Till the sad breaking of that Parhament 5 
Broke him, as that dishonest victory 
At Cheronea, fatal to liberty, 

Kill’d with report that old man eloquent. 

Though later born than to have known the days 
Wherein your father fourish’d, vet by you, 10 
Madam, methinks I see him living vet ; 

So well your words his noble virtues praise, 

That all both judge vou to relate them true, 

And to possess them, honour’d Margaret. 


Ver. 1. Daughter to that gon! Earl; She was the daughter of Sir 
James Lev. whose singular Jearning and abilities raised him through all 
the great posts of the Law. ull he cate to be nade Earl of Marlborough, 
and Lord High Treasurer, and Lord President of the Council to Ring 
James I, He died in an advaneed ave: and Milton attributes bis death 
to the breaking of the Parhament: avd it is true that the Parliament was 
dissolved the }0th of March 1625-9 and he died on the I4th of the same 
month. He left several sons and daughters; and the Lady Murvaret was 
married to Captain Hobson aft the Isde of Wiche. It appaears from the 
accounts of Milton's life, that in 1643 he used frequently ty visit this lady 
and her husband ; about which time we may suppose this Sonnet to have 
been composed. NEWTON. 

Ver. 8. Kill d with report that old man eloquent.) Asocrates, the orator. 
The victory was gained by Philip of Macedon over the Athenians, 

T. Wartos. 
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XI. 


On the detraction which followed upon my writing 
certain treatises.* 


A Book was writ of late call’d Tetrachordon, 
And woven close, both matter, form, and stile ; 

The subject new : it walk’d the Town awhile, 
Numbering good intellects ; now seldom por’d on. 
Cries the stall-reader, Bless us! what a word on 5 

A title page is this! and some in file 
Stand spelling false, while one might walk to Mile- 
End Green. Why is it harder, Sirs, than Gordon, 


* Dr. Johnson says of this and the next Sonnet, that “ the first is con- 
temptible, and the second not excellent ;" and vet he had unfairly selected 
the contemptible Sonnet as a specimen, in his Dictionary, of this species of 
verse In English. But Milton wrote this Sonnet in sport. Topp. 

Ver. 1. A book was writ of late calld Tetrachordon,] This elaborate 
discussion, unworthy in many respects of Milton, and in which much 
acuteness of argument, and comprehension of reading, were idly thrown 
away, Was received with contempt, or rather ridicule, as we learn from 
Howel’s Letters, A better proof that it was treated with neglect, is, that 
it was attacked by two nameless and obscure writers only ; one of whom 
Milton calls. a Nercing-man turned Sollicitor 2 Our author's divorce was 
ou Platonick principles. He held. that disagreement of mind was a better 
cause of separation than adultery or frigidity. Tere was a fair opening 
for the laughers. This and the following Sonnet were written soon after 
1645. For this doctrine Milton was summoned before the Lords. But 
they not approving his accusers, the presbyterian clergy, or thinking the 
business too speculative, he was quickly dismissed. On this occasion 
Milton commenced hostilities against the presbyterians. He illustrates 
his own system in this line of Mar. Lost, B. ix. 372. «Go, tor thy stay, 
not free, absents thee more” Milton wished he had not written this 
work in English. ‘This is observed by Mr. Bowle, who points out the 
following proof, in the Defensto secunda. * Vellem hove tantum, sermone 
vernaculo me non seripsisse | non enim in vernas lectores incidissem, quie 
bus solenne est sua bona iznorare, aliorum mala irridere.” Prose- Works, 
ii. 331, ‘This was one of Milton’s books published in consequence of his 
divorce [separation] from his first wife. Tetrachordon signifies exposi- 
tions on the four chief places in Scripture which mention marriage or 
nullities in marriage. "TP. Warton. 

Ver. 4. ———————- ———— seldom por’ on.] It is net impro- 
hable that Milton here intended to ridicule a quaint couplet in G. Wie 
ther’s Obsegutes on Prince Henry, 1613. The Prince, says the poet, 

—— “ was himselfe a book for kings to pore on, 
* And might have been a Busilicon Deron!" ‘Topp. 

Ver. 8. Why is tt harder,] Tonson, who might have been 
taught better by the Errata of the edition be followed, reads ts better, in 
his edition of 1695. So also Colikkto, v. 0. T. Warton. 

rd 
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Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp ? 9 
Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek, 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 

Thy age, like ours, O Soul of Sir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worse than toad or asp, 
When thou taught’st Cambridge, and king Edward, 
Greek. 


Ver. 9. Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp #] Milton is here collectin 
from his hatred to the Scots, what he thinks Scottish names of an il 
sound. Colkitto and Macdomnel, are one and the same person; a brave 
officer on the royal side, an Irishman of the Antrim family, who served 
under Montrose. The Macdonalds of that family are stvled, by way of 
distinction, Mac Colleittok, i. e. descendants of lame Colin. Galusp is a 
Scottish writer against the Independents ; for whom see Milton's verses 
On the forcers of Conscience, Sc. Me is George Gillespie, one of the 
Scotch Members of the Assembly of Divines, as his name ts subscribed to 
their Letter to the Belyick, French, and Helvetian churches, dated 1643. 
In which they pray, “that these three nations may be joined as one 
Stick in the hands of the Lord :—that all Mountains may become Plains 
before them and us; that then all who now sce the Plummet in our 
hands. may also behold the Top-stone set upon the head of the Lord's 
house among us, and may help us with shouting to erv. Grace, Grace, to 
it.” Rushw. p. 371. Such was the rhetorick of these reformers of re- 
formation: JT. Warton. 

Ver. 12. ——— —-———- Sir Johan Check Or Cheke, He was 
the first professor of the Greek tongue in the university of Cambridge, 
and was highly instrumental in bringing that language into repute, and 
restoring the original pronunciation of it: theagh with great opposition 
from the patrons of Ignorance aud popery. and especially trom Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester and chancellor of the university. He was after- 
wards made one of the tutors to Edward VIL See his Life by Strype, or 
in the Biographia Britannica. Nuwtons. 

Thy ape, like ours, &e. The same reflection as in dis Epist. Fam. 
Prose- Works, iit. S67." Qui Graecis componendis hoe seenlo studium 
atque operam impendit. periculum est ne plerumque surdo canat.” 
Bows. 

Ver. 13. Hated not learning worse than toad or asp.) Mr. Bowle 

uotes Halle. Jtieh. i. f. 34.0 & Diverse noble personages dated Kinge 
Richard worse than a foade ora serpent” 'T. Wanton. 
So, in the translation of the first three books of Orlando Junamoreto, 
by R. T. 1598. 
“ He worse than toade Angelica doth hate.” 
And in Harrington's Orl. Fur. 1. xxvi. st. 17. 
“ And for they hated them like snake or toade.”” Topp. 
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XII. 
On the Same.* 


I pip but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, 

When straight a barbarous noise environs me 
Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes and dogs : 

As when those hinds that were transform’d to frogs 
Rail’d at Latona’s twin-born progeny, 

Which after held the sun and moon in fee. 
But this is got by casting pearl to hogs ; 

That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free. 10 
Licence they mean when they cry Liberty ; 

For who loves that, must first be wise and good ; 

But from that mark how far they rove we see, 
For all this waste of wealth, and loss of blood. 


or 


* The preceding Sonnet is evidently of a ludicrous, the present of a 
more contemptuous cast. — There is a portrait of the celebrated Spanish 
poct, Lope de Vega, painted when he was young: surrounded by dogs, 
monkies, and other monsters, and writing in the midst of them, without 
attending to their noise. See Tavley’s Essay on Epic Poet. Notes, 
p. 205. [tis not improbable that Milton might have seen, or heard of, 
this curious picture of his contemporary > and be led, in consequence, to 
deseribe so minafely, in this Sonnet, the © barbarous noise that environed 
him.” Toon. 

Ver. 3. When straight a barbarous noise &e.] Milton was violently 
censured by the presbyterian clergy tor his Zetrachordon, and other tracts 
of that tendency. T. Wartos. 

Ver. 5. -tx when those hinds &e.j The table of the Lycian clowns 
changed into frogs is related by Ovid. Met. vi. Fab. iv. And the poet, 
in saving © Which after held the sun and moon in tee,” intimates the good 
hopes which he had of himself, and his expeetations of making a con- 
siderable figure in the world. Newton. 

Ver. 10. ———— when truth would set them free.) Compare St. 
John, viii. 32. ° Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free” ‘Topp. 

Ver. 11. Licence they mean when they cry Liberty :}—“ The hypocrisy of 
some shames not to take offence at this doctrine [the liberty of Divorce] 
for Licence; whereas, indeed, they fear it would remove Licence, and 
leave them but few companions,” J'etrachord, vol. 1. 4to. P: 319. He further 
explains himself at the bottom of the same page: “This one virtue in- 
comparable it [the prohibition of divorce] hath, to fill all Christendom 
with whoredoms and adulteries, beyond the art of Balaaims or of Devils.” 
Again in his Tenure of Kings und Magistrates, p. 341. “ Indeed, none 
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MITT. 
To Mr. H. Lawes on the publishing his Airs. 


Harry, whose tuneful and well measur’d song 
First taught our English musick how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas ears, committing short and long ; 
Thy worth and skill exempts thee from the throng, 5 
With praise enough for Envy to look wan ; 
To after age thou shalt be writ the man, 
That with smooth air could’st humour best our tongue. 
Thou honour’st verse, and verse must lend her wing 
To honour thee, the priest of Phoebus’ quire, 10 
That tun’st their happiest lines in hymn, or story. 


can love freedom heartily but good nen: the rest Jove not Freedom, but 
Licence: which never hath more scope or indulgence than under tyrants.” 
Herp. 

Sonnet XIIL. 

Ver. 4. With Midas ears, committing short and long 3] Committing is 
a Latinism. as Mr. Warton observes: and. as Mr. Richardson had re- 
marked, conveys with it the idea of offending against quantity and harmony. 
— The expression Midas ears, occurs in Nash's Preree Pennilesse &e. edit. 
1595. 

“ Without redresse complaines my carclesse verse, 
*“ And Midas eares relent not at my moune.” ‘Topp, 

Ver. 5. —————— erempts thee from the throng.) Horace, Od. To i. 
32. *Secernunt populo.” Rac arpson. 

Ver. 7. ——————- thon shalt be writ the man.) This also is in the 
style of Horace. Od. I. vi. 1. 

“& Seriberis Vario fortis, et hostium 
“Victor.” NEWTON. 

Ver. 8. —————- with smooth air] So he calls his friend's musick 
* smooth-dittied song,” Com. vy. $5. And, in his Arceopapitica, he RLY that 
Thales was sent by Lycurgus to “ mollifie the Spartan surlinesse with his 
smooth songs and odes.” Toop. 

Ver. 9. Thou honour'st verse,} Compare Browne, of Lord Brooke, Brit. 
Past. 1616, B. ii. 8.11. 

—_—_————— —__—— © Time shall see 
“ Thee honor'd by thy verse, and i by thee.” ‘Topp. 

Ver. 1]. or story.) “ The story of Ariadne set 
by him to musick.” This is a note in the margin of this sonnet, as it 
stands prefixed to “Choice Psalms put into musick by Henry and William 
Lawes, Lond. for H. Moseley, 1648." The inscription ix there, “To my 
friend Mr. Heary Lawes.” th the ninth line, is the true rewling lend, as 
m the manuscript, for “ send her wing,” as in the edition of 1673. 

T. Warton. 
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Dante shall give Fame leave to set thee higher 
Than his Casella, whom he woo’d to sing 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory. 


AIV. 


On the religious memory of Mrs. Catherine Thomson‘, 
my Christian friend, deceased 16 Decemb. 1646. 


Wuen Faith and Love, which parted from thee never, 
Had ripen’d thy just soul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didst resign this earthly load 
Of death, call’d life; which us from life doth sever. 


Lawes's Ariadne appears to have been much admired. In the Verses 
prefixed to his First: Book of Ayres, those by John Cobb observe, that 
* Thy Artadue’s griet’s so fitly shown, 
* As brings us pleasure from her saddest groan.” 
And those by Jobn Philips, that the musician's powerful strains 
* have low descended to the deep, 
* And waken'd Theseus’ Queen trom Stygian sleep ; &c.” 
and the poet promises him as his reward, * Hereafter thou shalt wear fair 
Ariadue’s crown.” ‘Toon. 





Ver. 13. Than his Casella, Se.) Dante, on his arrival in Purgatory, 
sves a vessel approaching the shore, freighted with souls under the con- 
duct of an angel, to be cleansed trom their sins and made fit for Paradise. 
When they are disembarked, the poet recognises mn the crowd his old friend 
Casella the musician. “The interview is strikingly imagined, and, in the 
course of an affectionate dialogue, the pout requests a soothing air: and 
Casella sings, with the most ravishing sweetness, Dante's second Canzone. 

‘onvit. po 116. vol iv. Poi. Ven. 1758. 4te. Et begins, 
* Amor, che nella mente mi ragiona.” 


See Dante's Purgator, Co nev. dV. ‘The Itahan commentators on the 
passave say, that Casella, Dante's friend. was a musician of distinguish’d 
excellence. He must have died a littl: before the vear 1300. Yn the 
Vatican library is a Ballatella, or Madrigal, inscribed Lemuno da Pistoja, e 
Casella diede il Suono, That is, Lemmo da Pistoja wrote the words, 
which were set to musick by Casella. Num. 3214. f 149. Crescimbeni 
mentions an ancient manuscript Ballatella, with Dante's words and. his 
friend Schochetti's musiek: Inscribed Parole di Dante, e Sueno di 
Schochetti. Ist. Vora. Pors. p. 409. From many parts of his writings, 
Dante appears to have been a judge and a lover of musick. This is not 
the only ctreumstance in which Milton resembled Dante. By nulder shades 
our author means, shades comparatively mucb less horrible than those 
which Dante describes in the daferna. ‘T. Wartos. 


Sonnet ATTY. 


* Mrs. Cutherine Thomson] 1 find in the accounts of Milton's life, 
that when he was first made Latin secretary, he lodged at one Thomson's, 
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Thy works and alms, and all thy good endeavour, = 5 
Staid not behind, nor in the grave were trod ; 

But, as Faith pointed with her golden rod, 
Follow’d thee up to joy and bliss for ever. 

Love led them on, and Faith, who knew them best 
Thy hand-maids, clad them o’er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew so drest, 11 

And spake the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the Judge; who thenceforth bid thee rest, 
And drink thy fill of pure immortal streams. 


next door to the Bull-head tavern at Charing-Cross. This Mrs. Thomson 
was in all probability one of that family. Newton. 

Peck supposes that Milton, from his acquaintance with this Mrs. Thom- 
son and Thomas Elwood, was a Quaker. Milton was certainly of that 

rofession, or general principle, in which all sectarists agree, a departure 
rom establishment; and there was at least one common cause in which 
all concurred who deserted the church, whether Quakers, Anabaptists, or 
Brownists. T. Warton. 

Ver. 6. Staid not behind, nor in the grave were trod;] “Nor in the 
grave were trod.” ix a beautiful periphrasis for “ good deeds forgotten, at 
her death.” and a happy improvement of the original line in the manu- 
script. “Strait follow'd thee the puth that saints have trod.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 7. with her golden rod] Perhaps trom the golden 
reed in the Apocalypse, which he mentions in his Church Gorernment, 
B. i.ch.i. © The golden surveving reed fof the Saints] marks out and 
measures every quarter and circuit of the New Jerusalem.” ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 10. clad them oer with purple beams 

And azure wings, that up they flew so drest, &c.) This, says 
Mr. Warton. is like the thought of the personification and ascent of the 
Prayers of Adam and Eve: a fiction from Ariosto and Tasso, Pur. Lost. 
B. xi. 14. &c. ‘To this ] may add, that the passage bears some resem- 
blance also to the following lines of P. Fletcher, Poetic. Mise. 1633, 
p- 83. 





“ Most blessed soul, that, lifted up with wings 
“ OF faith and lore, leaves this base habitation ; 
“ And, scorning sluggish earth, to hear'n up springs.” Tonn. 

Ver. 14. And drink thy fill of pure immortal streams.) See the Epi- 
taph. Damon. v. 206. The allusion is to the waters of life, and more par- 
ticularly to Ps. xxxvi. 8,9. “Thou shalt make them drink of the river 
of thy pleasures, for with thee ix the well of life.” On this scriptural 
idea, which is enlarged with the decorations of Italian faney, Milton seems 
to have founded his feast of the angels, Paradise Lost, B. vy. 632. 

T. Wartox. 
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XV. 
To the Lord General Farrfax.* 


Farrrax, whose name in arms through Europe rings, 
Tilling each mouth with envy or with praise, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze 
And rumours Joud, that daunt remotest kings ; 
Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 
Victory home, though new rebellions raise 
Their Hydra heads, and the false North displays 


C1 


* For obvious political reasons this Sonnet, the two following, and the 

two to Cyriack Skinner, were not inserted in the edition of 1673. They 
were first printed at the end of Phillips’: Life of Milton prefixed to the 
English version of his publick letters, 1694. ‘They are quoted by Toland 
in his Lite of Milton, 1698, p. 24, 34,35.  Tonson omitted them in his 
editions of 1695, 1705. But growing les» offensive by time, they appear 
in his edition of 17138, The Cambridge manuscript happily corrects many 
of their vitiated readings. They were the fuvourites of the republicans 
long after the restoration: Tt was some consolation to an exterminated 
arty, to have such good poetry remaining on their side of the question. 
Phese five Sonnets being frequently transcribed, or repeated from memory, 
became extremely incorrect: their faults were implicitly preserved by 
‘Tonson, and afterwards continued without examination by Tickell and 
Fenton. This Sonnet, as appears from Milton's manuscript, was addressed 
to Fairfax at the sieve of Colchester, 1648. ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 1.,§. ——— rings, Milton is fond of ring, for vio- 
lence of sound: E meanin a good sense. and out of its appropriated literal 
application. Son, xxi. 12. "Of which all Europe rigs from side to 
side.” ymn. Natir. vy. * Ring out. ye erystal spheres.” Par. Lost, 
B. ii. 495. * Hill and valley rings.” Ub. B. iil, 347. * Heaven ruag with 
jubilee” Th. Bo vi. 204. "the taithful armies rung Hosanna.” Tb. B. vii. 
562. “all the constellagons rung.” Th, B. vn. 633. * The empyrean 
rung with hallelujabs.” | tb. Boix. 737. ¢ "Phe sound vet rung of his per- 
suasive words.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 2. Filling each mouth} So Dr. Newton has printed it from the 
reading in) Milton’s manuscript: Pt was before, im all the printed copies, 
“Aad fills each mouth.” Toop. 

Ver. 4. -————————— daunt remotest kings ;] | Who dreaded the ex- 
ample of England, that their monarchies would be turned inte republicks. 

T. Warton. 

Some editions corruptly read “remotest fhiags.” ‘Topp. 

Ver. 5. Thy firm unshaken virtue] Valour, till Dr. Newton adopted 
the manuscript reading, rirtue. In the next line ¢hough is, in like manner, 
admitted instead of while. ‘Top. 

Ver. 7. Their Hydra heads, and the false North displays a 

Her broken league to imp their’ serpent-wings.]_— FKuripides, 
Milton's favourite, is the only writer of antiquity that has given wings to 
the monster Hydra, Jon. v. 198. tTANON repigkexror, The word 
JITANON is controverted. But here perhaps is Milton's authority for the 
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Her broken league to imp their serpent-wings. 

O yet a nobler task awaits thy hand, 
(For what can war but endless war still breed?) 10 
Till truth and right from violence be freed, 

And publick faith clear’d from the shameful brand 
Of publick fraud. In vain doth Valour bleed, 
While Avarice and Rapine share the land. 


common reading. Our author seems to have taken this idea from a pas- 
sage in the Ezkon, which he quotes in his Answer, § x. “ He [the king] 
calls the parliament a many-headed Hydra of government, full of factions, 
distractions, &c.”  Pr.- FW. i. 396. T. Warton. 

Ver. 8. Her broken league] Because the English Parliament held, that 
the Scotch had broken their Covenant, by Hamilton's march into England. 

Herp. 

Ibid. ———————— ¢o imp their serpent-wings.] In falconry, to imp a 
feather in a hawk’s wing, is to add a new piece toa mutilated stump. From 
the Saxon impan, tu ingraft. So Spenser, of a headless trunk, Faer. Qu. 
Iv. ix. 4. 

“ And having ympft the head to it agayne.” 
To imp wings is not uncommon in our old poetry. Thus Spenser, Hymne 
of Heavenly Beautie. 

“ Thence gathering plume of perfect speculation, 

* To impe the winges of thy high flying minde.” 
See also Fletcher, Purpl. Isl. C. i. st. 24. And Shakspeare, Rich. 7. 
A.il. S.i.. where Mr. Steevens produces other instances. [t occurs also in 
poets much later than Milton. See Reed's Old Pl. vii. 172, 520, and x. 
351. T. Warton. 

It was formerly in the printed copies “her serpent-wings.” But Dr. 
Newton corrected it, by the manuscript ; observing also that serpent-wings 
refer to the samme as Hydra heads, and that the insurrections in England 
were to have been supported by the Scotch army marching into it at the 
same tine. Topp. 

Ver. 10. This and the following lines were thus in the printed copies : 

“ For what can war. but acts of war still breed, 
Till injur'd truth from violence be freed, 
“ And publick faith be reseued from the brand. Newton. 

Ver. 13. Of publick fraud.) The presbyterian Committees and Sub- 
committees ; the grievance so much complained of by Milton in his History 
of England. See Birch’s Edition. Publick fraud is opposed to publick 
faith, the security given by the parliament to the City-contributions for 
carrying on the war. WARBURTON. 
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XVI. 
To the Lord General Cromwell.* 


CromwELL, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast plough’d, 
And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 5 
Hast rear’d God’s trophies, and his work pursued, 

While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud, 
And Worcester’s laureat wreath. Yet much remains 


* Written in 1652. The prostitution of Milton's Muse to the celebration 
of Cromwell, was as inconsistent and unworthy, as that this enemy to kings, 
to ancient magnificence, and to all that is venerable and majestick, should 
have been buried in the Chapel of Henry the Seventh. But there is great 
dignity hoth of sentiment and expression in this Sonnet. Unfortunately, 
the close is an anticlimax to both. After along tlow of perspicuous and 
nervous language, the unexpected pause at * Worcester’s laurent wreath,” 
is very emphatical, and has a striking effect. T. Warton. 

Ver. 1. This and the following line were in the printed copies thus: 

“ that through a crowd 
* Not of war only, but déstractions rude.” 
But a cloud of war is a classical expression : “ Nubem belli,” Virg. cEn. x. 
#09. NEWTON. 
Ver. 5. And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 

Hast rear'd God's trophies, and his work pursued,| These ad- 
mirable verses, not only to the mutilation of the integrity of the stanza, 
but to the injury of Milton's genius, were reduced to the following meagre 
contraction, In the printed cyupies of Phillips, Toland, Tonson, Tickell, and 
Fenton. 

* And fought God's battles, and his works pursued.” T. Warroy. 

Ibid. —————————- crowned fortune} Tis malignity to Kings aid- 
ed his imagination in the expression of this sublime sentiment. Herp. 

Ver. 7. While Darwen stream] In the printed copies, “ Darwent 
stream.” ‘Phe Darwen, or Derwen, is a small river near Preston, in Lan- 
eashire ; and there Cromwell routed the Seotch Army under Duke 
Hamilton in August 1648. The battles of Dunbar and Worcester are too 
well known to be particularised; both fought on the memorable 3d_ of 
September, the one in 1650, and the other in 1651. Newton. 

Ver. 9, And Worcester’s laureat wreath.] This seems pretty, but is 
inexact in this place. However, the expression alludes to what Cromwell 
said of his success at Worcester, that it was his crowning mercy. Hurp. 

This hemistich originally stood, * And twenty battles more.” Such 
are often our first thoughts in a fine passage. I take it, that one of the 
essential beauties of the Sonnet is often to carry the pauses into the 
middle of the lines. Of this our author has given many striking ex- 
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To conquer still; Peace hath her victories 10 

No less renown’d than War: New foes arise 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains : 

Help us to save free conscience from the paw 

Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 


amples ; and here we discern the writer whose ear was tuned to blank 
verse. T. Warton. 

Ver. 10. Peace hath her victories 
No less renown'd than War :|) Cromwell is addressed in a 
similar manner by a letter from Mr. William Erberry, dated July 19, 1652, 
just about the time this Sonnet was written; which begins, “ Sir, Greate 
thinges God has done by you in warr, and good things men expect from 
you in peace.” Nicholls's State-Pup. p. 88. In the printed copies before 
Dr. Newton's edition. the lines were thus: 
* Peace has her victories 

* No less than those uf war.” 

And afterwards “in secular chains.” “Topp. 

Ver. 12. secular chains) ‘The ministers moved 
Cromwell to lend the secuar arm to suppress sectaries. WARBURTON. 

Ver. 14. Of hireling wolves, whose gospel tx their maw.) Henee it ap- 
gel that this Sonnet was written about May. 1652. By Aireding wolres 
re means the presbyterian clerszy, who possessed the revenues of the pa- 
rochial benefices on the old constitution, and whose conformity he sup- 
poses to be founded altogether on motives of emolument. See note on 
Lyeidas. vo V4.0 There was now no end of innovation and: reformation. 
In 1649, it was proposed in parliament to abolish Tithes. as dewish and 
anti-christian, and as they were authorised only by the ceremonial law of 
Moses, which was abrogated by the gospel. But as the proposal tended 
to endanger lav-impropriations, the notion of their derme Ryght was 
allowed to have some weight, and the business wis postponed. “This was 
an argument in which Selden had ulused his yreat learning. Milton's 
party were of opinion, that as every parish should elect. so it] should 
respectively sustain, its own ininister by publick contribution, Others 
proposed to throw the tithes of the whole kingdom into one common 
stock, and to distribute them according to the size of the parishes. Some 
of the Independents urged. that Christ's ministers should have no settled 
property at all, but be like the apostles who were sent out to preach 
without staff or scrip, without common necessaries; to whom Christ said, 
Lached ye any thing © A succession of miracles was therefore to be worked, 
to prevent the saints from starving. See Baater's Life, p 1d. Kennet’s 
Case of Impropriations, p. 268. Walker's Sufferings, p. 36. Thurloe’s 
State- Pap. vol. i. 657. Milton's praise of Cromwell inay be thought in- 
consistent with that zeal which he professed for liberty : for Cromwell's 
assumption of the Protectorate. even if we allow the hiwfulness of the 
Rebellion, was palpably a violent sad er of power over the rights of 
the nation, and was reprobated even by the republican party. Milton, 
however, in various parts of the Defenno Secunda, ives excellent wdino- 
nitions to Cromwell, and with great spirit, freedom, and eloquence, not 
t abuse his new authority. Yet not without an interinixture of the 
grussest adulation. T. Warton. 
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XVII. 
To Sir Henry Vane the younger.* 


VANE, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 
Than whom a better senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, repell’d 
The fierce Epirot and the African bold ; 

Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 5 
The drift of hollow States hard to be spell’d ; 
Then to advise how War may, best upheld, 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 

In all her equipage : besides to know 


* Perhaps written about the time of the last, having the same tendency. 
Sir Henry Vane the younger was the chief of the independents, and 
therefore Milton's friend. He was the contriver of the Solemn League 
and Covenant. He was an eceentrick character, in an ave of eccentrick 
characters. In religion the most fantastick of all enthusiasts, und a weak 
writer, he was a judicious and sagacious politician. The warmth of’ his 
zeal never inisled his publick measures, He was a knight-errant in every 
thing but affairs of state. “The sagacious Bishop Burnet in vain attempted 
to penetrate the darkness of his creed. He held, that the devils and the 
danmed would be saved. He believed himself the person delegated by 
God, to reign over the saints upon earth for a thousand years. His prin- 
Ciples founded a seet called the Vast. On the whole, no single man 
ever exhibited such a medley of fanaticism and dissimulation, solid 
abilities and visionary delusions, good sense and madness. In the pamph- 
lets of that ave he is called sir Maamourous Vanity. We was beheaded in 
1662. On the Scatlold. he compared ‘Tower Hill to Mount Pisgah, where 
Moses went to die, in full assurance of being mamediately placed at the 
right hand of Christ. Milton alludes to the execution of Vane and other 
revicides, after the Restoration, and in general to the sufferings of his 
friends on that event, ina speech of the Chorus on Samson's degradation, 
Sams, won. vo OST. Sew ite: [bid. vo 2412.0 “Phis Sonnet seems to have 
been written in behalf of the independents, against the presbyterian 
hierarchy. ‘TP. Wanton. 

Ver. 1. — m sage counsel} This is much better than 
the printed copies, “in sage councils.” NEWTON. 

The whole Vins resembles one in Sylvester, as Mr. Dunster also has 
noticed, Du Bart W241, p. 338. 

“ Tsane, in yeers youn, but tt wisdom growen.” Toon. 
hollow States ] Peace with the hollow States 











Ver. 6. ——~—-— 
of Holland. Warnertos. 
Ver. 7. In the printed copies the metre is spoiled in this verse, and the 
sense in the following : 
© Then to advise how war may ée best upheld 
* Muan'd by her two man nerves, xc.” NEWTON. 
Ver. 9. Jn all her cquipage :] — Brietly, but tinely, expressing what 
Shakspeare has written in Othello :— 
VOL, LY. Q 
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Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 10 
What severs each, thou hast learn’d, which few have 
done : 
The bounds of either sword to thee we owe: 
Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son. 


AVITI. 
On the late Massacre in Premont.* 
AvENGE, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 


© all quality, 

« Pride, pomp, and circumstance, of glorious war." 
Compare also Spenser, Fuer. Qu.i. xi. 6. “The god of war with his fiers 
equipage.” In the printed editions this third stanza wanted one whole 
line, and gave another line thus corrupted, as Dr. Newton states : 
“ besides to know 

* What serres each, thou hast learn'd, &c." | Topp. 

Ver. 13. This and the next line are infinitely better in the manuscript 

than in the printed editions : 

* Therefore on thy right hand Religion leans, 

* And reckons thee dn chief her eldest son.” Newton, 


Sossetr AVIIL. 

* In 1655, the duke of Savey determined to compel his reformed 
subjects in the Valles of Piedmont to embrace popery. or quit: their 
country, All whe remamed and refused to be converted, with their 
wives and children, suffered a most barbarous massacre. Those who 
escaped, fled into the mountains, fram whence they sent) agents into 
England to Cromwell tor relief) He instantly commanded a peneral fast, 
and promoted ao mational contributions in whieh near forty thousand 

unds were collected. The persecution was suspended, the duke re- 
called his army, and the surviving inhabitants of the Piediontese Valles 
were reinstated in their cottages. and the peaceable exercise of their reli- 
gion, On this business, there are several state-letters in Cromwell's 
name written by Milton. One of them is to the duke of Savoy. Sve 
Prose- Works, it. 13, seq. 437, 439. Milton's mind, busied with this 
affecting subject, here fake forth in a strain of poctry, where his feelings 
were not fettered by ceremony or formality. The” protestants availed 
themselves of an i) antares of exposing the borrours of PEry, by pub- 
lishing many sets of prints of this unparalleled scene of Br hailey. 
which operated like Fox's Book af Martyrs. Sir William Moreland, 
Cromwell's agent for the Vallies of Piedmont at Geneva, published a 
minute aecount of the whole transaction, in “The History of the Valleys 
of Piemont, &e. Lond. 1658." fol. with numerous cuts. ” Milton, among 
many other atrocious examples of the papal spirit, appeals to this mas- 
sacre, In Cromwell's Letter to king Charles Crumtavus, iat. 1656. “ Testes 
Alpine valles miscrorum cede ac sanguine redundantes, &c." Pr. W. ii. 
454. T. Warton. 
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Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 5 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piemontese that roll’d 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 10 

(er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple Tyrant; that from these may grow 

A hundred fold, who, having learn’d thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 


Ver. 2. —————— the Alpine mountains cold;]) From Fairfax's 
Tasso, B. xii. st. 60. 
* Into the vallevs greene 
© Distill’d from tops of Adpine mountains cold.” T. Warron. 
Ver. 3. Kren them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones} It is 
pretended that, when the church of Rome became corrupt, they preserved 
the primitive apostolical Christianity: and that they have manuscripts 
against the papal Antichrist and Purgatory, as oll as 1120. See their 
History by Paul Perrin, Genev. 1619.0 Their poverty, and seclusion from 
the rest of the world for so many ages, contributed in great measure to 
this simpheity of worship. In his pamphlet, «The likehest means to re- 
move [fireliyss out of churches,” against endowing churches with tithes, 
our author frequently reters to the happy poverty and purity of the 
Waldenses. T. Warton. 

Ver. 7. ——_—_—_———— that roll d 

Mother with infant down the rocks.) There isa print of this 
piece of cruelty in: Moreland. He relates, that “a mother was hurled 
down a mighty rock, with a litte infant in her arms; and three days 
after, was found dead with the litde childe alive, but fast clasped between 
the arms of the dead mother which were cold) and stiffe, insomuch that 
those who found them had much ado to get the young childe out,” p. 363. 

T. Warton. 
Ver. 10. ————— Their martyr'd blood and ashes sow] An allusion 
to © Sanguis martyrum semen est Eeclesiw.” Topp. 
Ver. 14. —————._ Babylonian woe.) Antichrist. WaArsURTON. 
The Pope, or Aatichrist, was called the Bubylonish Beast of Rome. 
See Prynne'’s Laud, p. 277, edit. 1646. He is called Antistes Babylonius, 
the Babylonish bishop, by Milton, Ja Quint. Nov. v. 156. T. Warton. 
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XIX. 
On his Blindness. 


WHEN I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodg’d with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 5 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide ; 
“© Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ?” 
I fondly ask: But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘* God doth not need 
‘¢ Kither man’s work, or his own gifts; who best 10 
“¢ Bear his mild yoke, they serve Him best : his state 
“Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
‘* And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


Ver. 3. And that one talent which is death to hide? We speaks here with 
allusion to the parable of the talents, Mat. xxv. And he speaks with great 
modesty of himself. as if he had not five, or twa, but only one talent, 

NEWTON. 

Ver. 7. Doth God eract day-labour, hight dered Here is a pan on the 
doctrine in the gospel, that we are to work only while it- is light, and in 
the night no man can work. There is an ambinuityv between the natural 
light of the day, and the author's blindness. T. Wartos, 

Ver. 10. ——— man's work, or his own gifts 3 Freeewill or grace, 

Wann eros, 

Ver. 12. ———— thousands at his lidding speed. 

And post oer land aud ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand aud wait. Compare Spenser, 
in the Hymne of hearenly Lore, >t. x. of the angels. 
“ There they in their trinall triplicities 
“ About him wait, and on his will depend ; 
* Either with nimble wings to cut the skies, 
“ When he them on his messages doth send ; 
© Or on his own dread presence to attend.” 
It is the same conception in Par. Lost, B. iv. 677. 
“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
* Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep, &e." 
See also on the Death of a Fair Infant, v. 59. 
“ To earth from thy prefixed seat didst post.” 
We have post also in Par. Lost, B. iv. 171. 
——-—— “with a vengeance sent 


“ From Media post to Egypt.” 
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XX. 
To Mr. Lawrence. 


LAWRENCE, Of virtuous father virtuous son, 
Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 


Sylvester in Du Bartas calls the angels “ quicke postes with ready expe- 
dition” W.i. Doi T. Warton. 

So Cowley, in his Darideis, B. ii. “The joyful Gabriel posts away.” And, 
in his Hymn to Light, » Let a post-angel start with thee!” Topp. 

Sonnet XX. 

Ver. 1. Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous son, &e.) Of the rirtuous 
son nothing has transpired. The rirtuous father, Henry Lawrence. was 
member for Herefordshire in the Litde Parliament whieh began in 1653, 
and was active in settling the protectorate of Cromwell. In consequence 
of his services, he was made President of Cromwell's Council ; where he 
appears to have signed many severe and arbitrary decrees, not only against 
the rovalists, but the Brownists, fifth-monarchy men, and other sectarists. 
He continued high in favour with Hichard Cromwell. As innovation is 
progressive, perhaps the son, Milton's friend, was an independent and a 
still warmer republican, ‘The fianily appears to have been seated not far 
from Milton's neehbourhood in Buckinghamshire: for Henry Lawrence's 
near relation, William Lawrence a writer, and appointed a Judee in Seot- 
Jand by Cromwell, and who was in 1631 a gentleman commoner of Trinity 
college Oxtord, died at Bedtont. near Staines, in Middlesex, in 1682. Hence 
says Milton, v. 2. 

* Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 

* Where shall we sometimes meet. Xe." 
Milton, in his first Reply to More. written 1654. recites among the most 
respectable of his friends who contributed to form the Commonwealth, 
© Montacutium, Laadrentiam,. summo ingenio ambos, optimisque artibus 
eaxpositos, Ke Prose- We 346.00 Where by Montueutium we are to 
understand Edward Montague. earl of Manchester: who, while Lord 
Kimbolton, was one of the members of the House of Commons inpeached 
by the King, and afterwards a deader inthe Rebellion. P belteve they both 
deserved this panegyrick, T. Wiarton. 

Mr. Warton might have added. that Lawrence, the cirtuous father, is the 
author of a work suited to Milton's taste; on the subject of which, P make 
no doubt, he and the author “by dhe tire helped) to waste many a sullen 
day." Tt is entithed © Or our Communion and Warre with Angels, &e. 
Printed Anno Dom. 1646.0 04.289 pages. “The dedication is * To my 
Most deare and Most honoured Mother the Lady Lawrence.” T suppose 
him also to be the same Henry Lawrence, who printed * A Vindication of 
the Seriptures and Christian Ordinances, 1649. Lond.” 4°. The virtuous 
son, it appears by a letter from the father, dated in 1646, Harl. Ms. 
374, was al that time wa boy of thirteen years; and no youth of that age, 
my friend Dr, Bliss has observed, could write a work of so abstruse a 
nature as thet relating to Angels, Athenw Ox. edit. Bliss, vol. iv. col. 64. 

Topp. 
and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day, &e.} Ue has sentiments of much the 
sume cast in the Jspitaph. Damon. v.45. 


qg 3 


owen: 





Ver. 3. 
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Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 
From the hard season gaining? Time will run 5 

On smoother, till Favonius re-inspire 

The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 

The lilly and rose, that neither sow’d nor spun. 
What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 

Of Attick taste, with wine, whence we may rise 10 

To hear the lute well touch’d, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air ? 

He who of those delights can judge, and spare 

To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 


© Quis me lenire docebit 

“ Mordaces curas, quis longam fallere noctem 

“ Dulcibus alloquiis, grate cum sibilat igni 

“ Molle pyrum, et nucibus strepitat focus, &e." 
See also Drayton's Odes, vol. iv. 1343. 

“They may become John Hewes’s lyre, 

“ Which oft at Polesworth by the fire 

* Hath made us gravelv merry.” T. Warton, 

Ver. 6. ————— till Favonius re-inspire &c.]  Faronius bad before 
been rendered familiar in English poetry for Zephyr, by the following 
beautiful passage in Jonson's Masques, vol. vi. 24. | 

“Asaf Faronius, father of the Spring, 

“ Who in the verdant meads doth reign sole king, 

* Had rousd him here. and shook his feathers wet 

“With purple-swelling nectar: and had let 

“ The sweet and fruitful dew fall on the ground 

* To force out all the flowers that may be found, &e. 

“ The gaudy peacock boasts not in his train 

“So many liehts and shadows, nor the rain- 

“ Resolving Tris, &e.” 
But the whole is from Clandian’s Zephyr, Rupt. Proserp. 1. ii. 73. &e. 
Compare Beaumont’: Bosworth: Field, edit. 1629, p. 12. “ And inild Fa- 
vontus breathes.” ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 8. ——— that neither sow'd nor spun.) Alluding, ax Doctor 
Newton observes, to Matt. vi. 26, 26. ° They sow not, neither do they 
spin.” And compare ver. 30. with the preceding hemistich, Topp. 

Ver. 13. The close of this Sonnet is perfectly in the style of Horace 
and the Grecian lyricks; as is that of the following to Cyriack Skinner. 
KE. Waaton. 
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AXI. 
To Cyriack’ Skinner.* 


CyntAck, whose grandsire, on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause 
Pronounce’d, and in his volumes taught, our laws, 
Which others at their bar so often wrench ; 


* Cyriack Skinner was one of the principal members of Harrington's 
political club. Wood says, that he was & an ingenious young gentleman, 
and scholar to John Milton: which Skinner sometimes held the chair,” 
Ath, Oron i659), T find one Cvriack Skinner, F know not if the same, 
aamember of Trinity college, Oxtord, in 1640. 0 In 1659-60, Milton pub- 
ished A Ready and easy way to establish a free Commonwealth, &e." 
This was soon afterwards attacked in a burlesque pamphlet. pretended to 
be written by Harrington's club. under the title of «Fhe censure of the 
Rota upon Mr. Milton’ Book, entitled The ready aul easy Way, &e. Lond. 
Printed by Paul Gropy, printer to the Rota, at the signe of the Wiyp- 
MILE in Zarne agame Lane 1660" But Harrington's club, whieh encour- 
aged) all proposals for new models of) government, was very unlikely to 
have made such an attack: and Milton’s very familiar intimacy with 
Skinner, to whom he addresses two Sonnets, full of confidence and affee- 
tion, was alone sufficient to have prevented any remonstrance from that 
quarter. Aubrey says, that Milton's ddea Theologi@ in manuscript is * in 
the hands of Mr. Skinner. a Merchant's son in Mark-Lane, Wem. ‘There 
was one Mr. Skinner of the derker’s office. up two pair of stayres at the 
Custome-lfouse, MS. Asdunol” Milton's pamphlet was also answered in 
the © Diasity oF RaisGsitip asserted: inc answer to Milton's Ready and 
easie Way Se. by G.S. a dover of Loyalty. London. Pr. by B.C. for Hb 
Saile, Mc. 1660" T2mo. Pts a weak pertormanee. In the dedication to 
Charles the Second, the author says. the King’s murther, and all its con- 
comitant iniquities, were extenuated, extolled, and justified, ly one Mr. 
John Milton” To have also a pamphlet betore me, * A] Letter to Mr. 
Evelyn on the Constitution of the House of Commons.” GS. is written 
Into the tithe as the author's name, who ts called an ejected member of the 
House of Commons. 1 think he is not the same. T. Warton. 

The ddea Theologie, mentioned in the preceding note, was discovered 
in his Majestv’s Sate Paper-otliee, and published, in 1825. by the Zee. 
Dr. Sumner. But the title of the work appears to be De Doetrina Chris- 
fiacna, and is divided into two books. See a full account of the work and 
the discovery of it in the Lite of Milton) prefixed to this ediden of his 
Poutieal Works. 

George Searle was one of the ejeeted members of the House of Com- 
mons, See aa Declaration of the true State of the Secluded Members’ 
Case, &e. 1660." po 2. A person of both those mames appears as an 
author in KRennet’s Register, p71. Whether this be the person intended 
in the preceeding note, Pam unable to say. Whoever he was, he prefixed 
another tithe to his book in 161, viz. Monarehy Criumphing over trai- 
terous Republicans,” Se. Lt ditlers in no other respect trom the & Dignity 
of Kingship.” | ‘Topp. 


qd 
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To-day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 5 
In mirth that, after, no repenting draws ; 
Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause, 
And what the Swede intends, and what the French. 
To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way; 10 
For other things mild Heaven a time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 


ANII. 
To the Same. 


Cyriack, this three years day these eves, though clear, 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 

Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the vear, 
Orman, or woman. Yet [ areue not 


Ver. 6. Zn narth that, after. no repent draws Vhis is the decent 
nurth of Martial. 
* Nox non ebrias sed soluta curtis.” T. Warton. 
But Milton probably bore in remembrance the kindred sentiment. of 
Brathwaite in his Lore’s Labyrath, W615. p97. 
© Plove no bitter sweets tnmix'd with call, 
“ Whose sharp repentance drains the pleasure past.” Toop 
Ver. 8. And what the Swede intends, Se.) So itis in the manuscript. 
In the first edition it was "Amd what the Swede aden” which ino others 
is altered to “ And what the Swedes intend.” Charles Gustavus, king of 
Sweden, was at this time waging war with Poland: and the French with 
the Spaniards in the Netherlands: And what) Milton says is somewhat in 
the manner and Spirit of Horace, Od. IL xi. J, ; 
* Quid bellicosus Cantaber. ot Scythes, 
“ Hirpine Quineti, couitet, Adria 
© Divisus objecto, remittas 
* Querere: &e.”  NEwTos. 
Sonnet ANI, 
Ver. 3. In the printed editions this and the following Jines were thus: 
“ Bereft of sight their seeing have forgot, 
* Nor to their idle orbs doth day appeur 
* Or sun. or muon, &e.” Newton. 
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Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 

Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, Friend, to have lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 11 


Ver. 7. ——__——————_ bate a jot] ‘In the printed copies, “ bate one 
jot.” Newron. 

Ver. 8. One of Milton's characteristicks was a singular fortitude of mind, 
arising from a consciousness of superiour abilities, and a conviction that his 
cause was just. The heart which he presents to Leonora is thus described, 
Sonn. Vi. 4. 

“To certo a prove tante 
“LS hebbr fedele, intrepid, costante, 
“De pensierl leggiadro, accorto, ¢ buono ; 
* Quando rugge il gran mondo, e scocea il tuono, 
© S’ arma di se. e d° intero diamante : 
“Tanto del forse ed’ invidia sicuro, 
* 1)i timori, &e." 
He concludes with great elegance, writing toa lady, * that it was not proof 
avainst love.” T. Warton, 

Ver. 0. Right onward.) Mr. Ufarris, in his notes on the Treatise on 
Happiness, observes ou this expression of 2reht onacard, p. 306. * One 
would imagine thatour great countryman Milton had the reasoning of 
Marcus Antoninus in view. 1.5. $9. where. in this Sunnet, speaking of 
his own Blindness, he says with a becoming magnanimity, yet J angue not, 
&e. The whole Sonnet is net unworthy of perusal, being both simple and 
sublime.” Jos. WARTON, 

Ver. 10. When he was emploved to answer Salmasius, one of his eyes 
was almost gone ; and the physicians predicted the loss of both if’ he pro- 
eeeded. But) he says. in answer to Du Moulin, = 1 did not long balance 
whether my Duty should be preterred to my eyes.” T. Warton, 

Ver. La hherty’s defence. Sc.) ‘This Sonnet was not hazarded in the 
edition of 1673, where the last appears. For the Defensio pre Puopulo 
Angleano, of which he here speaks with so much satisfaction and self 
applause, at the restoration was ordered to be burnt by the hands of the 
commen hangman, together with his Jeoneclastes, at which time his person 
was spared ; and, by a singular act of royal clemency, he survived to write 
Paradise Lost. Wir more remarkable, that John Goodwin. a famous In- 
dependent preacher, should have been indemnitied, whose books were also 
burnt, in which he justified the King's murther. But Milton's prose was 
to suffer another diserace. ‘Twenty-seven Propositions gathered from the 
writings of our author, Buchanan, Hobbes, Banter. John Goodwin, Knox, 
Owen, and others, were proscribed by the University of Oxford, Jul. 21. 

1683, as destructive both to Church and State: and ordered to be burnt 
in the court of the Schools. See the Decree of the University, in Somers's 
Tracts, iii. 223. In this general eontlagration of religious and civil hete- 
rodoxy, were blended the books of many Quakers and Fitth-monarehy men: 
the latter had affirmed, / -rop. Xx. © The powers of this world are were = 
utions upon the prerogative of Jesus Christ; and it is the duty of God's 
people to destroy them, in order to the setting up ¢ hrist on his throne,” 
» 225. This transaction is celebrated in a poem of the Muse Anglicane, 
called Deeretum Oxoniense, 1683, vol. ii. p. 180, 181, edit. 1714. 1 tran- 
seribe some of the Raes with abhorrence :— 
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Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through the world’s vain 


mask 
Content though blind, had I no better guide. 


XNITI. 
On his deceased TF ife. 


MetruovuGut I saw my late espoused saint 


“ Hee tibi sint daudes immortalesque triumphi, 

* ( dea, Bellositi sacras que protegis arees ! — 

© Quanquam Q, si simili quicunque hie seripserit auctor 

* Fato sucenbuisset, eodemque arserit ine : 

“In medio videas flamma crepitante cremarl 

© Mirronem, celo terrisque Inamabile nomen!" 
But by what follows, the writer does not seem to have been insensible to 
the beauties of Milton's poetry. T. Warton. 

Ver. 21. my noble tasks In a Letter to 
Oidenburgh he savs. * Ad alia ut me parem, nescio sane an nadilora et 
utiliora. Quid enim in rebus humanis asserenda Lrbertate nobilius aut 
utilius esse potest" But he adds, with less triumph than in this Sonnet, 
about his blindness. “ siquidem per valetudinen, et hance dammem orbutatem 
licuerit.” Pro Woo. 574.0 This Sonnet was not written before 1651, when 
the Defensiv appeared.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 12. Of which all Europe rings) So To read. with the printed 
copies before Dr. Newton's edition, in which falka is substituted from the 
manuscript instead of rings. But ser Sonn xv. dl. So, in the Mist. of 
Cyrw, &¢e. 1594. ° OF whom Asia rings” and in Harington’s Orl. Fur. 
1607, p- 53. “ Of Whiose irvat triussapshs all the world shall ring. This 
Sonnet thus concluded, before Dr. Newton's edition: 

« Whereof all Europe rings trom side to side, 
“ This thought might lead me through as world’s vain mask 
* Content though blind, had Tone other guide.” Toon. 


Sonset AATITL. 


Ver. 1. Methought J saw my late espoused saint &e.)  Ralegh’s elegant 
Sonnet, called A visios upon the concerpt of the Vasa Queen, bepins 


thus, 





“ Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay.” 
And hence perhaps the idea of a Sonnet in the form of a vision was sug- 
gested to Milton. This Sonnet was written about the vear 1656, on the 
death of his second wife, Catherine, the daughter of Captain Woodcock 
of Hackney, a rigid sectarist. She died in child-bed of a daughter, 
within a year after their marriage. Milton had new been long totally 
blind: so that this might have been one of his day-drvauns. Captain 
Woodcock had a brother Francis, as] collect, a covenanter, and of the 
assctnbly of divines, wha was presented by the uxurping powers to the 
benefice of 8. Olave in Southwark, 1646. Ome of his surname, perhaps 
the saine with this Francis, was appointed by parliament in 1659, to ap- 
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Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave, 
Whom Jove’s great son to her glad husband gave, 
Rescu’d from death by force, though pale and faint. 
Mine, as whom wash’d from spot of child-bed taint 5 
Purification in the old Law did save, 
And such, as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint, 
Came vested all in white, pure as her mind: 
Her face was veil’d ; yet to my fancied sight 10 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shin’d 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 
But ©, as to embrace me she inclin’d, 
I wak’d; she fled; and day brought back my night. 


prove of ministers ¢ was a great frequenter of conventicles, and has seme 
puritanical sermons extant in The morning exercise methodized, 1676. 
T. Warton. 

The idea of a Sonnet in the form of a Vision might be suggested: to 
Milton by two compositions of this kind, in the Sunett di diversi Accademict 
Sanest, printed) at Siena injl6Os, entitled Sugao nel qual ridde la sua donna, 
che ya era morta, and Apparitme della sna tionna morta; oth by Martie 
Bartolini, in pages 205, 210. See also Drayton's Matilda, ed. 1594, to 
which is pretined a Sonnet, entitled: Zhe Vision of Matidda, and sixmed 
HH. G. Require. 

* Methought T saw vpon Matildas tombe 
© Eler wotull ghost, Me" Topp. 

Ver. 2. Brought to me, lke Aleestis, from the grares) Dr. Johnson 
calls this a poor Sannet. Perhaps he was not struck with this fine allusion 
to Rurtipides. “PL Warten. 

The ve seene of the Aleestis of Euripides, our author's favourite 
writer, te which he alludes in this passage, is remarkably pathetick > par- 
ticularly at vo D160. 

"t? re Catt Sal Te ERE SUS CGbgtt, «. 7, \, 

And all that follows on Admetuy’s discovering that it was lis wite, whom 
Hereules had brought to him covered with a veil. And equally tender 
and pathetick is the passage in the first Act, which describes: Aleustis 
taking deuve of her family and house, when she had resolved to die to 
save her husband: particularly trom v. 174, tov. boi. Thomson closely 
copied this passage in his Award and Eleonora. 1 have wondered, that 
Aniiai whe has made so many observations on the allegory of Sa and 
Death, inthe Paradise Last, did not recolleet, that: the person of Death, 
was clearly and obviously taken from the QANWfO of Euripides in this 
Tragedy of Alcestia, dos. Warton, 

Ver. 14. J wak'd; she fled; Se Sein Adam's dream, Par. Lost, 

vill. 478, 

“ She disappear'd, and Jeft me dark, 1 wak'd, Xe.” 
This Sonnet therefore proves the improbability of Bentley's correction, 
who would substitute straight instead of dark, But perhaps Milton, in 
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the text, yet with a conceit, alludes to his blindness, “ day brought back 
my xigut.” See much the same conceit in Sonn. xix. 7. 
“ Doth God exact day-labour, light denied?” T. Wanton. 
Milton has equalled. in this Sonnet, as Mr. Hayley has elegantly ob- 
served, the mournful graces of Petrarch and of Camiens, who hate vach 
of them left a plaintive composition on a similar idea. That the curious 
reader may compare the pathetick strains of the three poets, I will subjoin 
the Italian and ei Sonnets. 
Petrare. Son. Ixxix. Parte 2" 
“ L’ aura mia sacra al mio stanco ripose, 
* Spira si spesso, ch’ prendo ardimento 
© ])i dirle il mal eb’ rho sentito ¢ sento, 
“ Che vivend’ ella, non saret statu oso. 
“To ’ncomincie da quel guardo amoroso, 
« Che fu principio a si lungo tormento; 
« Pol segue, come misero ¢ contento 
“Di diin di, d’ ora in ora, Amor ni’ ha rose. 
‘Elia si tace. ¢ di pieta dipinta 
“ Fisn mira pur me, parte sospira, 
“ E di lagrime oneste al viso adorna; 
Onde I anima mia dal dolor vinta, 
» Mentre piangende allor seco s" adira, 
“ Sciolta dal sonne a se stessa riterna.” 


-~ 
, 


e- 
e 


Carmoetts, Non, JAAN. 


e 


Quando de minhas mayeas a compridis 

© Mayinacas os alhes me adormece, 

© Ero sonhes agiella alia ine apareer 

“ Que para mi fos sorhe nesta vidi, 

La numa soddaade, onde estenehiddis 
"Avista pore campo destallere, 

* Corrn itpyes ellis etelia entae pairece 

"7 (due biaes tle Mau =e isbutagea, compe lida, 

© Hrades Nacome fajass. seabra bentna, 

* Ella (os olbes ein aint e bum brado peja, 
© Coma quem tz, que ya ae ponds: wer) 
Torna a tuyurine > torneo a bradars; din: 
“Bo antes q a¢abe em inene, avarda, et vey 
= (due net dia breve CL Zale Perse ter,” 

Mr. Hallam abo copies a Sonnet of the Etahan poet Rota, from which 
whether Milton intentionally borrowed the present Sonnet on bis wife's 
death he pretends wet te ray bat oleerves, that certainly Milton's re- 
semblances to the Htalian poets often seum more than intentional. Thus,” 
he adds, “two lines inan indifferent: writer, Qorolume Pret, ure exactly 
like one of the sublinnest fehts in the Maradue Lead: : 

© 8 Tu per soflrir della ent hier i rai 
“8S fan con Pale a serafini un velo: 
** Dark with cacessive light thy skirts appear, 
+> You dazzle heaven, that brightest Seranhimn 
“Approach not, but with both wings veil their vyens 
See Literature af Europe, voli. po 259. Several resemblances of this 
kind, it will have been seen, [have given in the preceding volume. 
| ‘Tuvp. 


id 
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ORIGINAL VARIOUS READINGS OF THE SONNETS, 
FROM THE CAMBRIDGE MS. 


Examined by the Editor of these Volumes. 


Sonset VIII. 
Title. On his dore when the Citty expected an assault.” Then, as at 
present > with an addition of the date 1642, afterwards expunged. 
Ver. 3. [ferer deed of honour did thee please. ; 
As in the edit. 1645. The present reading occurs first in the edit. 1673. 
This Sonnet ts apparently written in a female hand. Only the title, 
now prefixed to it. is written by Milton. 


Sonnet LX. 
Tithe. “Toa Lady." 
Ver. 7. And at thy dloeming rertue tret their spleen. 
Ver. 13. Opens the dore of blisse that hour of night. 
Allin Milton's own hand-writing. 


Sonnet N. 
Tithe. as printed in this edition. 
Sonser NI. 
Title, os ae in this edition. 
Verb. Furedt.a book of late ealld Tetrachordon, 
And weer it close, both matter, form, and style : 
Mt went off well ahout the town awhile 
Numbering good wits, dug now cs seldom por'd on. 
Ver. 10. Those barbarous names, 
Then rvagh-hewn, wad lastly rugged. Allin Milton’s own hand. 


Sosset AIL. 
Ver. 4. Of owls and buzzards. 
Ver. 10. Anil Aate the truth whereby they should be free. 
Allin Milton's own haud. 
Sonset ATID 
Tithe. To my friend Mr. Hen. Lawes, feb. 9. 1645. On the publish- 
rag of his aires.” 
Ver. 3. Words with just notes, which tll then us'd to scan, 
With Midas’ cares, mesgomeng short and long. 
In the first of Chese lines “ When most were wont to sean” had also been 
written. 
Ver. 6. And gires thee praise above the pipe of Pan, 
‘lo after age thou shalt be writ a man, 
Thou didst reform thy art the chief among. 
Thou honourst vers, &e. 
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Ver. 12. Fame, by the Tuscan’s leav, shall set. thee higher 
Than old Casell, whom Dante woo'd to sing. 
There are three copies of this Sonnet ; two in Milton's hand; the third 
in another, a man's hand. Milton, as Mr. Warton observes, had an ama- 
nuensis on account of the failure of' his eyes. 


Sonnet XIV. 
Title, as printed in this edition. 
Ver. 3. Meckly thou didst resign this earthly clod 
Of flesh and sin, which man trom heaven doth sever. 
Ver. 6. Strait follow'd thee the path, that saints hare trod, 
Still as they journey'd from this dark abode 
Up to the realm of peace and jov tor ever. 
Faith shou'd the way, and she who saw them best 
Thy hand-maids, &c. 

Here also the line had been written, 

Faith who led on the way, and knew them best, &e. 

Ver. 12, And spoke the truth. 

There are two copies of this Sunnet, (one correeted,) in Milton's hand ; 
and a third in another, a man’s hand. 
Sonnet XY. 

Title. Onthe &. At the stege of Colchester” 

From ver. 2. to ver. 13. as now printed. See the variations of the 
printed copies, before Dr. Newton's edition, In the notes on the Sonnet. 

Sosset AVI. 

Title. “To the Lord General Cromwell, May 1652. On the Propo- 
salls of certaine ministers at the committee for propagation of the gor ll.” 
Afterwards blotted out. 

From ver. 1. to ver. S, as now printed. 

Ver. 9 And taeenty battles more, 

So it was at first written, afterwards corrected to the present reading, 


Worcester’s linreat wreath. 
Ver. 11. and 12, as now printed. “This Sonnet is in a fumale hand, un- 


like that in which the sth Sounet is written. 
Soxser AVIT. 


See the nates on the Sounet. 


Ver. 1. As now printed. 
Ver. 2. And to advise how war may, best upheld, 
Move on her main nerves. 
So at first written, afterwards corrected te) Then and hy. 
Ver. 10, What power the church and what the civill means 
Thm teachest best, which fow have ever done. 
Afterwards thus, 
Both spiritual power and civill, what each means, 
Thou hast learn’d well, a praise which few have won. 
Lastly, as now printed. 
Ver. 13. thy right hand. 
Afterwards altered to firm hand. And Warburton has said it should 


have been alvered further to © firm arm.” 
This Sonnet is also in a female hand, unhke either of the two last. 


Soxnets XVITT, XIX, XX, do not appear in the manuscript. 
Sonnut XXII. 

The four last lines are wanting. 

Ver. &. As now printed. 
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Sonnet XXII. 

Ver. 3. to ver 5, as now printed. 

Ver. 7. Against God's hand 
Afterwards altered to Heaven's hand. 

Ver, 8. ————— but still attend to steer 

Up hillward. 

So at first written, afterwards altered to the present reading. 

Ver. 12. Of which all Europe éalks from side to side. 

Ver. 18, 14. As now printed. 
This Sonnet is written in the same female hand as the last. 


Sonnet XXIII. 
No variations, except in the spelling. This is in a fifth female hand ; 
beautifully written ; imitating also Milton's manner of beginning most of 


the lines with small initial letters ; which is not the case with the other 
female hands. 





ODES. 


ODES. 


ON 
THE MORNING OF CHRIST'S NATIVITY.* 


I, 
Tuts is the month, and this the happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s Eternal King, 
Ot wedded Maid and Virgin Mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring ; 


* "This Ode, in whieh the many Jearned allusions are highly poetical, 
was probably composed as a college-exercise at Cambridge, our author 
being now only twenty-one vears old. In the edition of 1645, in its title 
it is said to have been written in 1629. We are informed by himself. that 
he was emploved in writing this pieces in the conclusion of the sixth Eleey 
to his friend Deodate, which appears to have been sent about the close 
of the month December. Deodate had inquired how he was spending his 
time. Milton answers, vo al. 

© Pacifernin canimus carlesti semime reveni, 
~ Faustaque saeratis seeula pacta hibris ; 
© Varitumaqne Den et stubulantem paupere tecto 
* Qa) supremia ste cum patre rena colit: 
* Stellipartunque polum, modulantesque wthere turmas.” 
The concluding pentameter of the paragraph ports cut the best part of 
the Ode. 
* Et subita elisos ad sua fauna deos.” 
See st. xix. and st. xxv. 
© The Oracles are dumb, 
“No voice or hideous humo &e. 
The rest of the Ode chiefly consists of a string of affected conceits, which 
his early youth, and the tashion of the times, can only excuse. But there 
isa dignity and simplicity in the fourth stanza of The Hymn, worthy the 
maturest vears, and the best times. Nor is the poetry of the stanza im- 
mediately following, an expression or two excepted, unworthy of Milton. 
But f must avoid general anticipation, and eome to particulars. 
T. Warton. 

Ver. 3. Ofwedded Maid and Virgin Mother born.) ‘This is in Crashaw’s 

manner, who calls the Virgin Mary ‘maiden Wife, and matden Mother 
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For so the holy sages once did sing, 5 
That he our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 


ll. 

That glorious form, that light unsufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 
Wherewith he wont at Heaven’s high council-table 10 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 
He laid aside ; and, here with us to be, 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day, 
And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 


If. 

Say, heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vem 15 
Afford a present to the Infant God ? 
Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain, 
To welcome him to this his new abode, 
Now while the heaven, by the sun’s team untrod, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 0) 
And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons 

bright ? 


too.” Sev his Poems. polis. Paris edit, 1652. Svivester calls her + mard 
and mother” Ju Bart, W221, pot. But see the Chrotus Patens of 
Gregory Nazianzen, at the bewinning, S. Greg. Naz. Opp. fol. Par. tem. 
ne VG1L. 
Ue be cropatog MEPPPOTAPOENOY gépye. Toon. 
Ver. 3. ————— ———— sages; The prophets of the old Testament. 
T. Warton, 
Ver. 14. —— a darksime house of mortal clay. So. in The 
Scourge of Villanie, 1598. B. in. Sat. viii. of the soul Jeaviny the body : 
* Leauing his smouhie house of mortall chiy.” Town. 





Ver. 19. —————_ by the sun's team androdst Verhaps from 
Shakspeare’s “ heavenly-harness'd team,” Hen, IV. Pod. whieh Randolph 
imitates, Poems, 2d edit. 1640, p. 74. 


“ Where he unharnese’d, and where's teame besainne.” 
Sylvester has the sun's “ tyer-less teem,” Du Bart. 1621, p64. Again, 
“The Sun turns back hiv feem," p. 226. In Kyd's Cornelia, 1495, we 
find Night's * slow -pae'd team ;" and, in Fletcher's Frothful Shepherdesa, 
Night's “ lazy team.’ Tow. 
Ver. 21. the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright ?] 
See the note on Comua, v. 113. The stars are called “the akie's bright 





ODES. 24.5 


IV. 

See, how from far, upon the eastern road, 
The star-led wisards haste with odours sweet : 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at his blessed feet ; 25 
Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet, 

And join thy voice unto the Angel quire, 
Irom out his secret altar touch’d with hallow’d fire. 


THE WYMN. 


I. 
It was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born child 80 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 
Nature, in awe to him, 
Had doff'd her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathize : 


sentinels,” in Poole’s English Parnassus, p. 542. And “the spangled 
squadrons of the night” in Chamberlayne’s Pharonnida, 1649. B. iv. p. 39. 
Sylvester, as Mr. Dunster also remarks, calls the anvels * heaven's elorious 
host iv nimble squadrons” Se. Dua Bart, poi3. Drummond describes 
the angels * arehvd in squadrons bright” Poems, p. 286. And Spenser, &. 
(2. it. vin. 2. 

© They for us fight. they wateh and dewly ward, 

© And their bright squadrons round about us plant.” Topp. 

Ver. 23. The star-led wisurds) — Wise-men. So Spenser calls the an- 
cient philosophers, the * antique wisards.” Fuer, Quo iv. xi 2.0 And he 
savs that Luctfera’s Kingdom was upheld by the poliey, ‘and: strong ad- 
vizement, of six owisards old” “That is. sx wise counsellors. Dbid. i iv, 
12,08. 0 Proteus is stvled the « Carpathian wisard” Comus, ver. 872. 
See also what is said of the river Dee. in Lycidas, ver. 5d. “T. Warton. 

Bancroft, in his Second Bovke of Epigrammes, L2m0. 1630. Ep, 228, 
adopts Milton's epithet : 

© The starre-led sages, that: would Christ behold, 
“ Did presents bring,” &e. Topp. 

Ver. 28. From out his secret altar touch'd with hallow'd fire.) | Alluding 
to Tsatah vic 6&7. In his Reason af Ch. Government Milton has another 
beautiful allusion to the same passage, which [ quoted in a note on Jar. 
Lost, B.i.17. As Pope's Messiah is formed upon passages taken from 
the prophet Isainh, he very properly invecates the same divine Spirit: 
“QO thou my voice inspire, 

* Who touch'd Isaiah's hallow'd lips with tire.” Newton, 

Ver, 32. Nature, in awe to him] Mere is an intimation of Petrareh’s 

third Sunnet > — 
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It was no season then for her 35 
To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 


Ul. 

Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air 

To hide her guilty front with imocent snow ; 
And on her naked shame, 40 
Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw ; 
Confounded, that her Maker’s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 


ne 

But He, her tears to cease, $5 
Sent down the meek-ev'd Peace ; 

She, crown’d with olives green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 
His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing; 50 
And, waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She strikes an universal peace through sea and land. 


« Era‘ giorno, eh’ al sol st seolorare, 
~ Per da pieta del suo futtore, i rai: 
* Quand’ i fui prose” Ac. Jos, Warton, 
Ver. 38. She woos the gentle air &e Somewhat in the manner of 

Sylvester's Du Bart. edit. 1621, p. 222. 
‘it resembles Nature's mantle fair, 
“ When in the sunne, m pomp all clisterities, 
She seeins with smiles to woo the gawdie spring.” ‘Topp. 





Ver. 52. She strikes an umversal peace through sea and land.} Doctor 
Newton perhaps too nicely remarks, that for Peace to strike a peace isan 
inaccuracy. Yet he allows that fiedus ferire is classival. But Roman 
phraseology is here quite ont of the question. It is not a league, or 
agreement of peace between two parties that is intended, A quick and 
universal diffusion is the idea. It was done as with a stroke. ‘T. Warton. 

Yet it will perhaps be generally supposed that Milton had the ferire 
Sedus, which Stephens pat pacem componere, in his mind. We 
may compare Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid's Trayedy, where Neptune 
ia invoked by olus to strike a calm, that is, by the waving of his trident, 
A.i. $2. 

“ Descend with all thy gods, and all their power, 
“ To strike a calm." Duneter. 


ODES. Q4"7 


IV. 

No war, or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around : 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung; _—55 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstain’d with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 60 


v. 
But peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the Prince of light 
His reign of Peace upon the earth began : 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 65 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 


Ver. 55. The idle spear and shield were high up hung ;] Chivalry and 
Gothick manners were here in Milton's mind, as Mr. Warton has remarked. 
See the notes on Sams. cigon. v. 1736. And Tasso, Gier. Lib. c. and st. 
ult. of Godfrey : 

“ Viene al tempo con gli altri il sommo duce : 
© BE qui arme sospende.” Toon. 
Ver. 56. The hooked chariot stood 
Unstuin'd with hostile bloud;] Liv.) xxxvu. xh. “ Falcate 
quadrige, quibus se perturbaturum Ausftum aciem Antiochus crediderat, 
In suos terrorem verterunt.” Bow e. 
Ver. 4. The winds, Se.) Ovid Metam. xi. 745. 
* Perque dies placidos hyberno tempore septem 
* Incubat Haleyone pendentibus mquore mudis ; 
"Tum via tuta maris ; ventos custodit et arcet 
* Eolus egressu,” &e. 

Whiat is silenced. In Stanyhurst’s Virgil, Jnfentique ora tenebant, is 
translated, They wuusten all, Bou.i, TT. Warton. 

But this line may perhaps be more minutely illustrated from Marlowe 
and Nash's Judo, 1594. 

« The ayre is cleere and Southerne tcindes are whist.” Topp. 

Ver. 68. While birds of calm ea This line has been borrowed by 
Samuel Wesley, the father of John Wesley, who published several ms, 
which were ridiculed by Garth and others: the passage is in his collection 
of 1685, p. 119. 

* And birds of calm brood o'er the marble wave.” Topp. 
kr + 
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Vie 

The stars, with deep amaze, 
Stand fix’d in stedfast gaze, 

Bending one way their precious influence ; 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer, that often warn’d them thence ; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. 


15 


VIL 
And, though the shady gloom 


Had given day her room, 
The sun himself withheld his wonted speed, 


And hid his head for shame, 80 


As his inferiour flame 
The new-enlighten’d world no more should need ; 


He saw a greater sun appear 
Than his bright throne, or burning axletree, could bear. 


VIEL 
The shepherds on the lawn, SS 
Or e’er the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustick row ; 


Ver. 77. And, though the shady gloom &.) Mr. Bowle saw with me 
that this stanza is a copy of one In Spenser's April. 
“ T sawe Phebus thrust out his golden hede 
* Vpon her to gaze: 
“ But, when he saw howe broade her beames did sprede, 
“Te did him amaze. 
* Hee blusht to see another sunne belowe : 
“ Ne durst againe his firie face outshowe,” &e. 
So also G. Fletcher on a similar subject, in his Christ's Victorie, p. i. 
st. 78, 
“ Heaven awakened all his cyes 
“ To see another sunne at midnight rise.” 
And afterwards, he adds “ the cursed oracles were strucken dumb.” 
T. Warton. 
Ver. 79. The sun himself withheld his wonted speed, &c.] See Drum. 
mond's Flowers uf Sion, 1623. 
“ The sun from sinfull eyes bath vail‘d his light, 
“ And faintlic journeys vp heavens sapphire path.” Toon. 
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Full little thought they then, 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below ; 90 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 


IX. 
When such musick sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet, 
As never was by mortal finger strook ; 95 
Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took : 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 99 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close. 


Ver. 89. That the mighty Pan, 

Was kindly come to live with them below ;| That is, with the 
shepherds on the lawn. So in Spenser's May, which Milton imitates in 
Lycidas. 

“ T muse what account both these will make : 
“ The one for the hire which he doth take, 
“ And th’ other for leaving his lordes taske, 
“When great Pan account of Shepheards shall aske.” 
Again, * For Pun himself was their inheritaunce.” Again, in July. 
© The brethren Twelve that kept yfere 
© The tlockes of mightie Pan.” 
We should recollect, that Christ is styled a shepherd in the sacred 
writings. Mr. Bowle observes, that Dante calls him Jupiter, Purgat. 
C. viv. 11S. 
————————————— * 1) sommo Gre, 
“Che fosti"n terra per nos crucifisse.” 
And that this passage is literally adopted by Pulei, Morgant. Magg. C. ii. 
v.2. T. Warton. 
Ver. 95. als nerer twas by mortal finger strook ; 

Dietnely-warbled voice 

Answering the stringed noise.) Here, as Mr. Dunster also 
has noticed, are Sylvester's rhymes and expression, De Burt. ed. supr. 
}. 10}. 

“ Suffer, at least, to my sad dying roice 
“ My doleful fingers to consort their noise.” Topp. 
Ver, 98. As all their souls in: blissful rapture took ‘4 To take, with the 
present application, is a favourite expression of Milton: So, in P. ZL. 
i. 554. 





——__—_———. “ the harmony 
“ Suspended hell, and éook with ravishment 

“ The thronging audience.” 
And Comus, ver 562. “Silence was fook cre she was ware.” Topp 
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X. 
Nature that heard such sound, 
Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia’s seat, the aery region thrilling, 
Now was almost won 
To think her part was done, 105 
And that her reign had here its last fulfilling ; 
She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all Heaven and Earth in happier union. 


XI. 

At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular light, 110 

That with long beams the shamefac’d night array’d ; 
The helmed Cherubim, 
And sworded Seraphim, 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings display’d, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 115 
With unexpressive notes, to Heaven’s new-born Heir. 


XU. 

Such musick (as ’tis said) 
Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of morning sung, 
While the Creator Great 120 
His constellations set, 

And the well-balane’d world on hinges hung ; 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep. 


Ver. 112. ——— helmed} So, in Par. Lost, B. vi. 840. “O'er helms 
and helmed heads he rode.” Drayton has “ helmed head.” Polyolb. 
S. viii. T. Warton. 

We may trace helmed to Chaucer, Tr. and Cr. ii. 593. 

“ By Mars the god, that helmed is of stele.” Topp. 
Ver. 116. With unexpressive notes,] So, in Lycidas, v. 176. 
“ And hears the unerpressive nuptial song.” 
The word, which is the object of this note, was perhaps cuined by Shak- 
speare, As you Like it, A. ii. S. 2. 
“ The fair, the chaste, and unezpreasive She.” T. Wanton. 

Ver. 117. Such musick (as ‘tis suid)] See this musick described, Par. 

Lost, B. vii. 558, and seq. T. Warton. 


ODES. 51 


XIII. 
Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 125 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 
And let the base of Heaven’s deep organ blow; 130 
And, with your ninefold harmony, 
Make up full consort to the angelick symphony. 


XIV. 
For, if such holy song 
Inwrap our fancy long, 


Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold; 135 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould ; 


And Hell itself will pass away, 189 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 


Ver. 128. —————-— your silver chime] So, in Machin’s Dumbe 
Knight, 1608. 


“ Tt was as silrer as the chime of spheres.” Topp. 


Ver. 130. And let the base of Heaven's deep organ blow ;] Here is 
another idea catched by Milton from St. Paul's cathedral while he was a 
school-boy. Milton was not yet a Puritan. Afterwards, he and his 
friends the fanaticks would not have allowed of so papistical an establish- 
ment as an Organ and Choir, even in Heaven. T. Warton. 


Ver. 131. And, with your ninefold harmony,] There being “ nine in- 
Solded spheres,” as in circades, v. 64. Newton. 

Ver. 136. And speckled Vanity 

Will stcken soon and die,) Plainly taken from the maculosum 

nefus of Horace. Od. y. 4.23. Jos. Warton. 

Vanity dressed ina variety of gaudy colours. Unless he means spots, 
the marks of disease and corruption, and the symptoms of approaching 
death. T. Warton. 


Ver. 138. And leprous Sin will melt] The “leprosie of Sin” is a 
thrase in Sylvester, Du Bart. cdit. 1621, p. 183. Again, p. 347. “ The 
\ wrosie of our contagious sin.” See also Beaumont and Fletcher, Afaia's 
7, raredy, A. iv. S. 1. 

“ My whole lift is so deprous, it infects 
“ All my repentance.” Topp. 
Ver. 139, And Hell itself will pass away, 


And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.) The 
image is in Virgil, 2x. viii. 245. 
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XV. 
Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 
Orb’d in a rainbow; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Thron’d in celestial sheen, 145 
With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering ; 


-“ Regna recludat 
 Pallida, diis invisa; superque immane barathrum 
“ Cernatur, trepidentque immisso lumine Manes.” 
Peering, that is, overlooking or prying, is frequent in Spenser and Shak- 
speare. I will give one instance from the latter. Coriolan. A. ii. 8. 3. 
“ And mountainous Errour be too deeply pil'd 
“ For Truth to over-peer.” T. Warton. 

I cannot accede to Mr. Warton's idea of peering. The morning when 
dawning is commonly described by the old poets as peering : to peer is to 
make its first appearance. The peering day here is the first dawn of the 
Gospel, by the birth of the Redeemer. The Sun of Righteousness fully 
rose, when he began to exercise his ministry. Dunster. 

Ver. 143. Orb'd in a rainbow; and, like glories wearing, 

Mercy will sit between,] Here is an emendation of Milton's 
riper genius. The passage is thus printed in the first edition, 1645. 
“ The enamell'd arras of the rainbow wearing ; 
“ And Mercy set between,” &c. 
The rich and variegated colours of tapestry were now familiar to the eye. 
T. Warton. 

Milton’s description is here supposed by Mr. Dunster to have originated 
from a picture. 1 subjoin his acute remark: “To Sylvester's ‘Translation 
of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, there is a Frontispicce, that might have 
furnished it. The subject is from Rer. i. 10. “ Be thou faithful unto 
death ; and I will give thee a crown of life.” The design is, Christ de- 
scending to judgement, and the Faithful appearing before the judyement- 
seat of Christ, and receiving their rewards. The judge is seated, * amidst 
a blaze of light,” on a small rainbow ; and is completely encircled by an- 
other “ orbicular,” or rather oval, one. Under him are seme wreathed 
or “tissued ” clouds; which he may be imagined in the act of propelling, 
or “directing with his feet.” Just beneath these clouds, a large rainbow 
extends over the Holy City ; in front of which the “dead are seen rising 
out of the grave.” See Conjectures on Milton's early reading, &v. p. 47. 

But perhaps the following tnpressive passage in Drummond's Shadow 
of the Judgement might have been here in the youny poet's mind : 

* Millions of Angels in the lofty height, 

“ Clad in pure gold, and the electre bright, 

“ Ushering the way still where the judge should move, 

“In radiant rainbows vault the skies above ; 

“ Which quickly open, like a curtain driven, 

“ And beaming glory shews the King of Heaven.” 
The verb orb, I must add, is used by our author, Heason of Ch. Gor. B. i. 
Ch. i. “ Our happiness may orb itself into a thousand vagancics of glory 
and delight.” Topp. 

Ver. 146. With radiant feet] Isaiah, lii. 7. “ How beautiful upon the 
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And Heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 


XVI. 
But wisest Fate says no, 
This must not yet be so, 150 
The Babe yet lies in smiling infancy, 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss ; 
So both himself and us to glorify : 


Yet first, to those ychain’d in sleep, 155 
The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the 
deep ; 
XVII. 


With such a horrid clang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and smouldering clouds out brake : 
The aged earth aghast, 160 
With terrour of that blast, 

Shall from the surface to the center shake ; 

When, at the world’s last session, 
The dreadful Judge mn middle air shall spread his throne. 


mountains are the feet of him that bringeth rood tidings — that publisheth 
salvation, that saith unto Sion, Thy God reigneth.””” Desster. 
ed ih ee down steering ;] See the note 
on Samson Agon. ver. VL. Topp. 
Ver. 156. The wakeful (rump of doom must thunder through the deep ;} 
A line of great energy, elegant and sublime. T. Warrtos. 
Ver. 157. With sucha horrid clang} Clang is clangour. Soof a mul- 
titude of birds, Bar. 2. 0 Be vil. 422. 
-—— — “Soaring the air sublime 
“With clang cespisd the ground.” 
But see Steevens’s Note, Zum. Shr. vol. iii, Johns. Steev. Shakspeare, 
p. 435. PT. Warros. 
Ver. 159, —————— and smouldering clouds} So. in Spenser, Faer. Qu. 
vin. 
* Enrofd in flames and smoudring dreriment.” 
And in Fairfax's Jusse, Bo ai. st. G1. 
«And in cach vein a smonddring fire there dwelt.” Newton. 
Add to Dr. Newton's instances. Fuer. Qu. i. vit. 13. 
“Through smouddry cloud of duskish stincking smoke." 
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XVIII. 

And then at last our bliss 165 
Full and perfect is, 

But now begins; for, from this happy day, 
The old Dragon, under ground 
In straiter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurped sway ; 170 
And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swindges the scaly horrour of his folded tail. 


XIX. 
The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 175 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 


Smouldering, or smouldry, hot, sweltering. Perhaps trom the Anglo-Saxon, 
Smolt, Aot weather. T. Warton. 

Ver. 172. Swindges the scaly horrour of hix folded tail. This strony 
image is copied from the descriptions of serpents and dragons in the old 
Romances and Ariosto. There is a fine picture by Guido, representing 
Michael the Arch-Angel, treading on Satan, who has such a tail as is here 
described. Jos. Wagtos. 

The old serpent finding his power confined, and his dominion contracted, 
vents his indignation and revenge. in brandishing the horrid: folds of his 
scaly tail. Compare Sylvester's Du Burtas, (p. 205. 4to.) of a lion beating 
his sides with his tail, 

“ Then often swindging with his sinewic traing,” &e. 
T. Warton, 

But see Chapman's Cesar and Pompey, 1607, of a lion enraged: * And 
then his sides he swimyges with his sterne.” Waller deseribes the * tails 
impetuous seinge” of the whale, Batt, Summ. Isl, c.iit, Milton's descrip- 
tion of the dragon's venting his rage is certainly masterly and striking. 
Cowley, in his Danidew, B. 1. fecbly save that the devil, exasperated, “with 
his long tail lash'd his breast.” And Marino paints him * diting,” in his 
fury, * his twisted tail.” See Strage de gli Innocent, edit. 1633, li. i. st. xviii. 
But after all, the young poet here certainly had also in view the twelfth 
chapter of the Revelation of St. John, in which the horror of the great red 
dragun's “tal” is shewn, ver. 4, the dragon is cast out of heaven, ver. 9, 
and his “wrath,” at the failure of bis persecution, is deseribed, yer. 17. 

Tupp. 

Ver. 173. The oracles &c.}] Attention is irresistibly awakened and 
engaged, by the air of solemnity and enthusiasm that reigns in this stanza 
and some that follow. Such is the power of true poetry, that one is al- 
most inclined to believe the superstitions real. Jos, Wanton. 


ODES. 955 


No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 179 
Inspires the pale-ey’d priest from the prophetick cell. 


XX. 
The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 


A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 


Ver. 180. Inspires the pale-ey'd priest] Milton was impressed with 
reading Euripides's tragedy of Jon, which suggested these ideas. 
T. Warton. 
This passage of Milton, it should be added, suggested a beautiful line 
to Pope, Eloisa, v. 21. 
“ Shrines, where their vigils pale-ey'd virgins keep.” Topp. 
Ver. 181. The lonely mountains o'er, 
And the resounding shure, 
A roice of weeping heard and loud lament ;} Although 
Milton was well acquainted with all the Greek writers in their original 
languages, and might have seen the ground-work of this tradition of a voice 
pe ane the death of the great Pan, and cessation of Oracles, in 
>lutarch on the Defect of Oracles, and the fifth Book of Eusebius's 
Preparatio Evangelica, yet it is most probable that the whole allusion was 
suggested to his imagination by a Note of the old commentator on Spenser's 
Pastorals in Afay, who copied Lavaterus's treatise De Lemuribus, newly 
translated into English. “ About the time that our Lord suffered his most 
hitter Passion, certaine persons sayling from Italie to Cyprus, and passing 
by certaine iles called Paxa, heard a voyce calling aloud Thamus, Thamus, 
the pylot of the ship; who, giuing eare to the cry, was bidden when he 
came to Palodas to tell, that the great god Pan was dead: which he doubt- 
ing to doe, yet for that when he came to Palodas, there was such a calme 
of wind, that the ship stood still in the sea vnmoored, he was forced to 
ery aloud, that Pan was dead: Wherewithall, there was heard such piteous 
outcries and dreadful shrieking, as hath not been the like. By which Pan, 
though of some be vndersteod the great Sathanas, whose kingdom was at 
that time by Christ conquered, and the gates of hell broken vp, for at that 
time all Oracles surceased, and enchanted spirits that were wont to delude 
the people thenceforth held their peace,” &e. So also Hakewill, in his 
Apne Lib. iii. § 2. p. 208. edit. 1630. But this is a second edition. 
And Sandys has much the same story; who adds, that on the report of 
Thamuz, “ was heard : great lamentation, accompanied with many groans 
and skreeches."” At w..ch time also, he says, the Oracles of Apollo became 
silent. Trarels, p. 11. edit. 1627. Compare Parad. Reg. B. i. 456. If 
we connect these three lines with the general subject of the last stanza, 
undoubtedly Milton, in the roice of weeping and loud lament, referred to 
this story, from whatsoever source it was drawn. But if, without such a 
retrospect, they belong only to the context and purport of their own stanza, 
he implies the lamentations of the nymphs and wood-gods at their leaving 
their haunts. Dr. Newton observes, that this allusion to the notion of the 
cessation of Oracles at the coming of Christ, was allowable enough in a 
young poet. Surely, nothing could have been more allowable in an old 
poet. And how povtically is it extended to the pagan divinities, and the 
oriental idolatries ! T. Warton. 


Ver. 183. A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ;] This is scrip- 
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From haunted spring and dale, 
Edg’d with poplar pale, 185 
The parting Genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn. 


In consecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth, 1 
The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint ; 
In urns, and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint ; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 195 
While each peculiar Power foregoes his wonted seat. 


tural, Matt. ii. 18. "In Rama was there ao ratce heard, lamentation and 
weeping,” &c. T. Warton. 

Ver. 184. From haunted spring} Asin Par, Lost, Boi 27. Where 
the Muses Aquat clear spring.’ Sve also L) Adlegro, ve 1380.0 On sume 
mer eves by Aaunted stream. Hence Thomson, in his Sumaer, v.12. 
“ The brink of haunted stream.” Topp. 

Ver. 186. The parting Genius is with sighs sent; &e.) So, when the 
enchanted forest in Tasso is cut down. Fairtax, in his translation, thus 
romantically enlarges the original, B. iti. st. 75. 

* And now the axe rag din the forrest wilde. 
* The Eecho sivhed in the groves unseene, 
“ The weeping Nymphs tled from their bowers erdde” "Toon. 

Ver. 191. The Lars} Mr. Dunster objects to the sound of the word 
Lars, and wishes that it could have been Lares. But) Lars, 1] coneeive, 
Was not an uncon expression in our old poetry. Massinger, in the 
opening of his Great Duke of Florence which was Jicensed for ae tine ju 
1627, and published in 1636, thus writes : 

* As dear to me as the old Romans held 
“ Their household Lars, whom they beliewd had power 
* To bless and guard their families.” Topp. 


Ver, 195. the chill marble xeems to meeat.) Awong the prodiygia at 
the death of Julius Cwsar, Virgil notices, * nvestam llnery ‘rymat templis 
cbur, wraque sudant,” Georg. 1.450. Dunster. 

Ver. 196. While euch peculiar Power foregocs his wonted seat.) Virgil, 

ZEn. ii. 351. 
“ Excessére omnes, adlytis arixque relictis, 
“ Dil,” &e. Ricnarpsos. 
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XXII. 

Peor and Bailim 
Forsake their temples dim, 

With that twice-batter’d God of Palestine ; 
And mooned Ashtaroth, 200 
Heaven’s queen and mother both, 

Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shrine ; 
The Libyck Hammon shrinks his horn, 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz 

mourn. 


XXIII. 
And sullen Moloch, fled, 205 
Hath left in shadows dread 


Ver. 200. And mooned Ashtaroth} So, in’ Par. Lost, B. vi. 978. 
© Sharpening in mooned horns ;" in imitation of the Latin dunatus, whence 
wise the Italian danate. Milton added this word to our language ; yet it 
wis overpassed by Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary. But Mr. Dunster no- 
tices the adjective moony in Sylvester, Ju Bart. 1621, p. 29. “ Moony 
standards.” Town. 

Ver. 201. Hearen’s queen and mother both,] She was called regina. 
eeli and mater Deum. See Selden. Newton. 

Ver. 202. Shine isa substantive in Harrington's Ariosto, c. xxxvii. st. 15. 
* The shine of armour bright.” And in Jonson's Panegyre, 1603. Works, 
edit. 1616, p. 6S, 

* When lke an April-Iris flew her shine 
* About the streets.” 
And Drummond, Sornets, edit. 1616. * Fatre moon, who with thy cold 
and siluer shines” And in other places. But see Obserrat. on Spenser's 
Fuer. Qu. voli poised. T. Warton. 
Ver. 205, And sullen Moloch, fled, 
Hath left in shatows dread 
Hix burning idol all of blackest hue ; 
In rain with cymbals’ ring 
They call the grisly king, 

Zu dismal dance about the furnace blue :) | A book, popular 
in Milton's time, thus describes the dreadful sacrifices of the worship of 
the idol Moloch. & Wherein (the valley of ‘Tophet] the Hebrews  sacri- 
ficed their children to Moloch: an idol of brass, ain the head of a calf, 
the rest of a kingly figure with arms extended to receive the miserable 
sacrifice, seared to death with his burning embracements. For the idol 
was hollow within, and filled with fire. And Jest their lumentable shricks 
should sad the hearts of their parents, the priests of Moloch did deaf their 
ears with the continual clangs of trumpets and timbrels.”” Sandys's Tra- 
reds, p. 186. edit. 1015. tol. This tmagery, but with less effect, was after- 
wards transferred into the Purad. Lost, B. 1. 392. 

© First, Moloch, horrid king, besmear'd with blood 
“Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears ; 
VOL, IV. s 
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His burning idol all of blackest huc ; 
In vain with cymbals’ ring 
They call the grisly king, 
In dismal dance about the furnace blue: 210 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 


XXIV. 

Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, O14 

Trampling the unshower’d grass with lowings loud : 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest ; 

Nought but profoundest hell can be his shroud ; 
In vain with timbrell’d anthems dark 
The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipt ark. 220 


~ Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 

* Their children’s cries unheard that passd throuvh fire 

To his grim idul.” 
These dreadfal circumstances, of themselves sufficiently striking to the 
Huucination, are here only related > [nour Ode. they are endued with lite 
and xetion, they are put inmotion before our eves, apd made subservient 
to & new Purpose of the pret bev the $i mermduction ofa poetical fief deoes, 
to which they give oeeasion. The sillen Spirit is tled of a sudden, and 
has left his Dlaek burning ianage dno darkness and solitude. Phe priests, 
dancing in horrid: gesticulations about the blae furnace from which hi- 
idol was fed with fire, iu vain atterapt teeall back their grisly kine with 
the din of cymbals. with which they once used to overwhelin the shricks of 
the sacrificed infant.” Anew use ds mate ofthe evinbals of the disa pointed 
priests. He does not say. ° Moloch’: idol was removed. to whi, jh 
fants were sacrificed ¢awhde their eries were suppressed) by the sound of 
cymbals.” In Burnet’s treatise De stata mortuoram et resurgentium, there 
isa fine picture of the rites of Moloch. 

Milton, like a trae poet. in descrilang the Syrian superstitions, selects 
such as were most susceptible of poetical enlargement 5 and which, from 
the wildness of their ceremonies, Were most interesting to the fancy. 

T. Wartos. 

Ver. 210. Tn dismal dance about the furnace blue 2) So in Macheth, as 
Mr. Steevens has observed tu me: 

* And round about the cauldron sing.” T. Woarron. 

Ver. 212. ————— andl the dog Anubis.) Virgil, Aen. viii, 698. 
“ Omnigenumque dedm monstra, ct latrator Anubis.” Toon. 

Ver. 215. Trampling the unshower'd grass} There being no rain in 
Egypt, but the country made fruitful with the overtlowings of the Nile. 

Ricwarpson. 

Ver. 220, —— sablesstoled] Ue changed this fine compound inte “ sa- 

ble-rested,” Par. Lost, i. it. 962. Toon. 
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XXV. 

He feels from Juda’s land 

The dreaded Infant’s hand, 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ; 

Nor all the gods beside 

Longer dare abide, 225 
Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine: 

Our Babe, to show his Godhead true, 

Can in his swaddling bands controul the damned crew. 


XXVI. 

So, when the sun in bed, 

Curtain’d with cloudy red, 230 
Pillows his chin wpon an orient wave, 

The flocking shadows pale 

Troop to the infernal jail, 
Each fetter’d ghost slips to his several grave ; 


Ver. 221. He feels from Judas land 

The drended infant's hand, &e.) At our Lord’s first arrival in 
Eevpt. as may be collected trom Eusebius and Athanasius, he was by de- 
sign, or Providence, carried into a temple at Hermopolis, in the province 
of Thebais. at whose presenee the idol gods fell down, like Dagon before 
the ark. and suffered their timely and just dissolution; which remarkably 
verified a prophecy of Isaiah, chap. xix. 1. that the Lord should come 
Info Kevpt, and the idols of Egypt should be moved at his presence.” 
See Echard’s| Beel. Hist. p. 86.— Indeed Tam) persuaded that the young 
poet had here, and in the three preceeding stanzas, paid particular atten- 
tion te Athanusius’s discourse. bing: tac crear yerwe Tor AOy OB. Com- 
pare Athanasit Opp. ed. Paris, fol. 1627. p. 100— 103. Topp. 


Ver. 230. Curtain’d with cloudy red Crashaw thus deseribes the sun, 
Sac. Poems, po 17, edit. Paris, 1062. 
“All the purple pride that laces 
* "Phe crimson curtains of thy bed.” Topp. 


Ver. 231. Pillows Ais chin upon an orient wace,] The words pillows 
and chin, throw an air of seal and) familiarity over a comparison 
most exquisitely conceived and adapted. T. Wartos. 


Ver, 232. The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 
Each fetter'd whost ships to his seceral grave 3) Mr. Bowle 
direets ux to the Midsum. Night(s Dr. A. iii. S. ult. 


* And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger ; 

“At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there, 
© Troop home to churehyards : damned spirits all, 
“That in eross-wavs and floods have burtal, 

“Already to their wormy beds are gone.” 'P. WarRTON. 


sv 
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And the yellow-skirted Fayes 935 
Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-lov’d maze. 


XXVII. 
But see, the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her babe to rest ; 

Time is, our tedious song should here have ending ; 
Heaven’s youngest-teemed star 24.0 
Hath fix’d her polish’d car, 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending : 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harness’d Angels sit in order serviceable. 


Ver. 235. And the yellow-skirted Fayes 
Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-lor'd maze.| It 
is a very poetical mode of expressing the departure of the fairies at the 
approach of morning, to say that they “ fly after the steeds of Night.” 
T. Warton. 

Ver. 242. ———— with handmaid lamp] Alluding, perhaps, to the 
Parable of the ten Virgins in the Gospel. Dunster. 

Ver. 244. Bright-harness'd Angels] Bright-arm'd. So, in) Exod. 
xiii. 18. “ The children of Isracl went up harnessed out of the land of 
Egypt.” NEwToN. 

‘The arch-angel Michael is thus armed “in harnesse strong of never- 
yeelding diamonds,” Fairtax, B. ix. st. 58. Topp. 


A great critick, in speaking of Milton's smaller poems, passes over 
this Ode in silence, and observes, “ All that short compositions can com- 
monly attain is neatness and elegance.” But Odes are short compositions, 
and they can often attain sublimity, which is even a charaeteristick of 
that species of poe We have the proof before us. He adds, © Milton 
never learned the art of doing little things with grace.” If by litdle things 
we are to understand short poems, Milton had the art of giving them 
another sort of excellence. t Warton. 

Of that excellence Mr. Hallam gives a proof, in his elegant notice of 
the preceding short poem: “ The Ode on the Nativity,” he says, “far less 
vpular than most of the poetry of Milton, is perhaps the finest in the 
English language. A grandeur, a simplicity, a breadth of manner, an 
imagination at once clevated and restrained by the subject, reign through- 
out it. If Pindar is a model of lyric poetry, it would be hard to name 
any other ode so truly Pindaric; but more hag naturally been derived 
from the Scriptures.” Literature of Europe, vol. iii. p. 516. Town. 
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THE PASSION.* 


l. 
EREWHILE of musick, and ethereal mirth, 
Wherewith the stage of air and earth did ring, 
And joyous news of heavenly Infant’s birth, 
My Muse with Angels did divide to sing ; 
But headlong joy is ever on the wing, 5 
In wintry solstice like the shorten’d light, 
Soon swallow’d up in dark and long out-living night. 


II. 
For now to sorrow must I tune my song, 
And set my harp to notes of saddest woe, 
Which on our dearest Lord did seize ere long, 10 
Dangers, and snares, and wrongs, and worse than so, 
Which he for us did freely undergo : 


* The Passion is the subject of several Italian tragedies and poems. 
Topp. 
Ver. 1. Erewhile of musick, and ethereal mirth,] Hence we may con- 
jecture that this Ode was probably composed soon after that on the 
Nativity, And this perhaps was a college exercise at Easter, as the last 
was at Christmas. T. Warton. 
Ver. 4. My Muse with Angels did divide to sing ;) See Spenser, Faer. 
Qu. iii. 1. 40. 
* And all the while sweet Musicke did diride 
“ Her looser notes with Lydian harmony.” 
As Horace, * Imbelli cithara ecarmina divides.” Od. i. xv. 15. Whieh 
Vossius, with his usual refinement, and to justitV a new sense of his text, 
explains by alternate singing. In Catudl. p. 239, edit. 1684. Compare 
Seneca, Hercules Oet. y. 1080.“ Orpheus carmina diridens.” Again, 
Milton says, that in the preceding Ode “ his Muse with Angels did divide 
to sing.” ‘That is, perhaps, because she then “joined her voice to the 
anyzel quire,” as at v.27. 1 know not if the technical term fo run a 
dicision is here applicable. Shakspeare says, Rom. Jud. A. ui. 8. 5. 
“Tt is the lark that sings so out of tune, 
* Straining harsh discords, and unpleasing sharps ; 
“Some say the lark makes sweet dicésion” 
Compare ZZen, TV. A. ii. S. 1. 
“ Sung by a fair queen in a summer's bower, 
“With ravishing derision to her lute." 
And Reed's Old Pl. viii. 373, 412. 'T. Wagon. 
Ver. 5. But headlong joy is ever on the wing. | An clegant and ex- 
pressive line. But Drayton more poctically calls joy, “ the swallow-winged 
yoy.” 'T. Warton. 
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Most perfect Hero, tried in heaviest plight 
Of labours huge and hard, too hard for human wight! 


Il. 

He, sovran priest, stooping his regal head, 15 
That dropt with odorous oil down his fair eyes, 
Poor fleshy tabernacle entered, 
His starry front low-rooft beneath the skies : 
QO, what a mask was there, what a disguise ! 

Yet more; the stroke of death he must abide, 2) 
Then lies him meekly down fast by his brethren’s side. 


iV. 
These latest scenes confine my roving verse ; 
To this horizon is my Phoebus bound : 
His Godlike acts, and his temptations fierce, 
And former sufferings, other where are found ; 95 
Loud o’er the rest Cremona’s trump doth sound ; 
Me softer airs befit, and softer strings 
Of lute, or viol still, more apt for mournful things. 


Ver. 13. Most perfect Hero From Heh. i. 10. " The Captain of 
their salvation, perfeet through suffermes.” “Topp. 

Ver. 19. O, what a mask was there. what a disauise ) 0 Here seems to 
be a conceit. alluding to the old) pastimes. See Stow's London, vol. t. 
p. 304, edit. Sirvpe. °° There were tine and subtle diseaistyrs, masks, 
and mummeries,” &e. And Ben Jonson, characterising Scovan the jester 
in his Fortuwite Isles : 

————— “that made disgritises 
© For the king's sons. and writ in ballad royall 
* Daintily well” 
But Spenser was most probably in Milton’s mind. See Fuer. (Qu. ii. 
“ Now this, now that. twixt them thev did devize, 
“* And diverse plots did frame to mash in strange disguise. Ton. 

Ver. 22. So edit. 1673. 0° These later.” 1645. T. Wantos. 

Ver. 26. Loud o'er the rest Cremona’s tramp) Our poot scems here to 
be of opinion, that Vida's’ Christiad was the finest Latin poem on a reli- 
gious subject; but perhaps it ib excelled] by Saunazarius De Parti 
Mirginia, a poem of more vigour and fire than this work of Vida. 

Jos. Warton. 

Ver. 28. OF lute. or riol still] Greantlr, nat noisy, not laud, as is the 
trumpet. It is applied to sound in the same sense, Lo Ata xix. 12. A 
atidl small voice.” Audin Firat P. Hen VAL ive S21. 

© "Phe hun of either army afdly rounds.” 
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V. 
Befriend me, Night, best patroness of grief ; 
Over the pole thy thickest mantle throw, 30 


And work my flatter’d fancy to belief, 
That Heaven and Earth are colour’d with my woe ; 
My sorrows are too dark for day to know : 
The leaves should all be black whereon I write, 
And letters, where my tears have wash’d, a wannish 
white. 35 


And in Jl Pens, vy. 127. 
“Or usher'd with a shower still.” 
This is in opposition to winds piping loud. in the verse before. Its ap- 
plication is not often to sound. Hence still-born, of a child born dead. 
T. Warrtos. 
Ver. 80. Over the pole thy thickest mantle throw. Soin Pur. Lost, B. iv. 
60. 
* And oer the dark her silver mantle threw.” 
As Mr. Steevens sugvests. And in Buckhurst’s Zawduction, as Mr. Bowle 
observes, st. iv. 
* Loe the night with mistie mantels spred.” TT. Warton. 
See rather Chaucer, March. Tale, p. 393. ed. Tyrwhitt. 
“ Night with his mantle, that is derke and rude, 
* Gan oversprede the hemispere about.” Topp. 
Ver. 34. The leares should all he black whereon T write. 

And letters, Sc.) Conceits were now confined not to words 
only. Mr. Steevens has a Volume of Avegies. in which the paper is 
black. and the letters white: that as. in all the title-pages. Every inter- 
mediate leaf is also black. What a sudden change from this childish 
idea, te the noble apostrophe. the sublime rapture and imagination of the 
next stanza. PT. Warton. 

See Heywood’s & Consolatory Elegie on James [.. alluding to the happy 

succession of Charles [ Xe. 1625." 

* Rest followes labour, day succeedeth night, 

And now my blacke page Twill change to white.” 
Mr. Dunster chinks that Milton’s allusion is to the black page of Svlves- 
ter's © Lachrvimna Lachrymarum” Xe. or Funeral Adegy on Prince Henry, 
Du Bart. tt. edit. W613. He minutely observes, ° There are two title- 
mves, or leaves. “The first contains, in a tchite page, (the back of which 
is Mlaeck.) the date of the year and the name of the printer, Xe. The 
second leaf is Adack on both sides: the title-page is ofa deeper black than 
the other black pages; and the deffers, in which the tithe as printed, are 
now exactly of a wannish iwhite. Some allowance must be made tor time ¢ 
but FE conceive they were never of a clear white” Considerations: on 
Milton's carly reading, Se. p. 52, 53. But this was certainly the general 
fashion of the times. See Crashaw's allusion to it, On the Death ef 
Mr. Herrys, Delights of the Muses, edit. 1648, p. 24. 

* In the dark volume of our fate, 

© Whence each leato of Life hath date, — 

“In all the booke if any where 

* Such a terme as this, Spare here, 

s 4 
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VI. 
See, see the chariot, and those rushing wheels, 
That whirl’d the Prophet up at Chebar flood ; 
My spirit some transporting Cherub feels, 
To bear me where the towers of Salem stood, 
Once glorious towers, now sunk in guiltless blood; 40 
There doth my soul in holy vision sit, 
In pensive trance, and anguish, and ecstatick fit. 


VI. 
Mine eye hath found that sad sepulchral rock 
That was the casket of Heaven’s richest store, 
And here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 45 
Yet on the soften’d quarry would I score 
My plaining verse as lively as before ; 


* Could have been found, ‘twould have been read 
* Writ rn oachite letters ovr his head.” 


Again: p. 27. At the Funerall of a young Gentleman : 


* Deare reliques of a dislodg'd saule, whose lacke 
“ Makes many a mourning paper put on Alacke !" 


Compare also Browne's Brit. Pust. 1616. Boi. pe 87. 


© My blubbring pen her sable teares det + full 

“In characters right hvrogliphieall, 

“ And mixing with my teares are ready turning 

“© My late white paper toa weed of mourning.” Toon. 


Ver. 41. There doth my soul or holy riston sit, 
In pensive trance, and anguish, and ecstatick fit.) This is to 
be held in holy passion, as in LL Pew. ve 41. UT. Wartes. 
Compare Sylvester, Du Bart. 162). p. 553. where his send is rapt up 
in sacred transe 3" as before, p. 466. 
“ Where, sweetly rapt in sacred crtaswe 
“ The faithful soe talks with her God immense.” 


And, p. 178, the soul's © sweet transe™ ip termined a holy fit.” “Poon, 


Ver. 43. Mine eye hath found that sad xeqndehral rock 

That was the casket of Hearews richest stare, 

And here through grief my feeble hands up lock, 

Yet on the soften'd quarry would I score 

My platning cerse| He seems to have been struck with 
reading Sandys's description of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem; and 
to have catched ayinpaittically Sandys's aiden nny ise to break forth 
into a devout song at the awful and mospiring speetac “Ut isa frozen 
zeal that will not be warmed at the mali thereef.  Agd oh, that PE eould 
retaine the effects that it wrought with an anfainting perseverance | Who 
then did dictate this hymne to my Redeemer,” &e. Trarels, p. 167. edit. 
1627. The first ix, 1615. T. Warton. 
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For sure so well instructed are my tears, 
That they would fitly fall in order’d characters. 


VIII. 
Or should I thence hurried on viewless wing 50 
Take up a weeping on the mountains wild, 
The gentle neighbourhood of grove and spring 
Would soon unbosom all their echoes mild ; 
And I (for grief is easily beguil’d) 


Ver. 48. For sure so well instructed are my tears, 
That they would fitly fall in order'd characters.) Mere is 
another conceit; as in Crashaw’s Delights, &c. Upon the Death of a 
Gentleman, p. 19. 
* Byes are rocall, tears hare tongues, 
* And there be words not made with lungs ; 
“ Sententious showers; O let them fall : 
© Their cadence ts rhetoricall °° 
Again, E. Revert, in an Elegy on Lovelace the poet, Milton's contempo- 
rary, thus complains : 
“ Why should some rude hand carve thy sacred stone, 
* And there ineise a cheap inscription ; 
“ When we can shed the tribute of our fears 
“So long, till the relenting marble wears ¢ 
“Which shall sach order in their cadence keep, 
“That they a native epitaph shall weep ; 
* Untill each letter spelt distinctly lyes 
“Cut by the eck droppings of our eyes.” Topp. 

Ver. 50. ———__ hurried on riewless wing] See Com. v. 92. 
Hurried is used here in an acceptation less familiar than at present. And 
in Pur. Lost, Bou. 937. of Satan's flight: 

————. * some tumultuous cloud, 

* fostinct with fire and vapour, Aurrted him 

“As many miles alott.” 
Again, ibid. 603. ‘The fallen Angels are to pine for ages in frost, * thence 
hurned back to fire” And, B. v. 778. 

“all this haste 

“Ofmidnicht march, and Aurried meeting here.” 
In all these passages it is applied to preternatural motion, the movements 
of tmaginary beings. T. iM agnix, 

Ver. 51. Take up a weeping on the mountatns wild.) This expression 
is frown Jeremiah, ix. 10. * fo the mountains will I fake up a@ weeping and 
wailing,” &e.  T. Warton. 

Ver. 52. The gentle neqghbourhood of grove and spring ; 

Moudd soon unbosom all their echoes mild 4 A sweetly beautiful 
couplet, which, with the two preceding lines, opened. the stanza so well, 
that [ particularly grieve to find it terminate feebly in a most miserably 
disgusting concetto. Dunster. 

Ver. 83. ——————. unbosomn all their echoes mild ;] Tn Par. Lost, the 
flowers in the morning “ open their choicest bosom'd smells,” B. v. 127. 
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Might think the infection of my sorrows loud 55 
Had got a race of mourners on some pregnant cloud. 


This subject the Author finding to be above the years he had, 
when he wrote it, and nothing satisfied with what was begun, 
left it unfinished. . 


VPON 
THE CIRCUMCISION. 


YE flaming Powers, and winged Warriours bright, 
That erst with musick, and triumphant song, 

First heard by happy watchful shepherds’ ear, 

So sweetly sung your joy the clouds along 

Through the soft silence of the listening might ; 5 
Now mourn; and, if sad share with us to bear 

Your fiery essence can distil no tear, 


Hoarded, locked up as ina treasury ef choice things, Compare Com, 
v. 368, ¢ And the sweet peace that goodness hasaas ever.” PT. Warten. 
Ver.1. de dlaming Powers. and winged Warriours bright, Mr. Warton 
refers to Par. Lost, Bo ix. 156. 
“Subjected to his serviee angel-wings, 
* And flamoys wiinisters.” 
Again, to Bo xi. 10). And to B. iy. 576, of the angel Gabriel. 
* To whom the winged warriour thus revurn’d.” 
The waged warriwurs, YT may add, are literally trom Tasso. Geer. Leb, 
1X. st. G0. of the angel Michael : 
*e'l duce de’ guerriert alate 
“SS inchine” &. Topp. 
Ver. 7. Your fiery casence can disti no tear, 

Burn in your sighs,|] Milton is puzzled hew to reconcile the 
transcendent essence of angels with the infirmitie: of men. In Paradise 
Lost, having made the angel Gabriel share in a repast of fruit with Adam, 
he finds himself under a necessity of getting nid of an obvious objection, 
that material food does not belong to intellectual or ethereal substances : 
and to avoid certain circumstances, humiliating and disgraceful to the 
dignity of the angelick nature, the natural consequences of concoction and 
digestion, he forms anew theory of transpiration, sugeested by the wonder- 
ful tranemutations of chemistry. In the present instance, he wishes to 
make angels weep. ut, being of the essence of fire, they cannot produce 
water. Atlength he recollects, that fire may produce burning sighs. It 
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Burn in your sighs, and borrow 
Seas wept from our deep sorrow : 
He, who with all Heaven’s heraldry whilere 10 
Enter’d the world, now bleeds to give us ease ; 
Alas, how soon our sin 

Sore doth begin 

lis infancy to seize ! 

O more exceeding love, or law more just ? 15 
Just law indeed, but more exceeding love! 


is debated in Thomas Aquinas whether Angels have not, or may not have, 
beards. ‘T. Warton. 


Ver. 8. Burn in your sighs, aud borrow 
Seas wepl from our deep sorrow :]) Mr. Dunster here refers to 
Svlvester’s Elegy on the death of Mr. IL. Parvis, Posthum. Poems, edit. 
1636. 
© But where, alas, sad phrases shall | borrow 
© "To shew his country’s sighs tor his decease ? 
© Court, city. country, all are filPd with sorrow.” 
Tthink the following passage in Crashaw's #Zymn on the Name of Jesus, 
more applicable to the text : 
* May it be no wrong, 
* Blest Hearens ! to you, and your superiour song, 
“Phat we. dark sons of Dust and Sorrow, 
“A while dare borrow 
“The name of vour delights." &e.  Tonp. 
Ver. 10. He, who with all Heaven's heraldry whilere 
Einter'd the world; Great pomps and processions are proclaim- 
ed or preceeded by heralds. [tis the same idea in Par. Lost, B. i. 752. 
* Meanwhile the rrnused heralds by command 
“Of sovran power with awful ceremony, 
© And trumpets’ sound, throughout the hest proclaim 
“A solemn couneil.” Xe. 


See also Bo. S16. Xe. Or heraldry may mean retinue, train, the procession 
itself! What he otherwise calls pomp. See Par, Lost. 13. viii. St. 
“While the bright pomp ascended jubilant.” T. Warroy. 

By Hearen’s heraldry the poet seems to allude to G. Markham’'s Gentle- 
mans Academe, 1595, where, in the Book of Armoric. the Angels are thus 
noticed: * Twill theretore with Aeauen beginne, where were in the beginning 
nine orders of Angels, and now are resident but mine in the knowledge of 
coat armors, crowned full high with pretious stones.” Me. p. 45. Again, 
“This law of ares was grounded vppon the nine orders of Angels in 
heauen,” iid. pdt. Davies, in his Scourge of Folly, 1611, uses the phrase, 
* heralds of heaven” po 3s. ‘Tonn. 


Ver. 15. O more erceeding love, ar baw more just 2 
Just law indeed, but more exceeding lore!) Virgil, Eel. viii. 49. 
© Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille ? ? 
* Improbus ille puer; crudelis tu quoque mater.” Ricnarpsoy. 
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For we, by rightful doom remediless, 
Were lost in death, till he that dwelt above 
High thron’d in secret bliss, for us frail dust 
Emptied his glory, even to nakedness ; 20 
And that great covenant which we still transgress 
Entirely satisfied ; 
And the full wrath beside 
Of vengeful justice bore for our excess ; 
And seals obedience first, with wounding smart, 25 
This day; but O! ere long, 
Huge pangs and strong 
Will pierce more near his heart. 





Ver. 17. ————_————_——- remediless,] So, in Par. Lost, B. ix. 919. 
“ Submitting to what seem'd remediless.”  T. Warton. 

Again, in Sams. Agon. v. 648. “ Hopeless are all my evils, all remedt- 
less.” Again, in his Prose- W. vol. i. p. 349. “ A remediless violation to 
matrimony ;” and p. 411. * a remediless thraldom.” Topp. 

Ver. 20. Emptied dis glory.] An expression taken trom Philipp. ii. 7, 
but not as in our translation, * He made himself of no reputation,” but, as 
it is in the original, ¢avrax ERENUSE, “ He emptied himself.” Newton, 

Compare Par. Lost, B. ui. 239, where Christ says to the Father, “ I this 
glory next to thee freely put off" Topp. 

Ver. 24. ——————— for our excess:] He has used the word in 
the same sense, Par. Lost, B. xt. 111. ° Bewuiling their excess.” But I 
think with greater propriety there than here. Newton. 


It is hard to say, why these three Odes, on the three grand incidents 
or events of the life of Christ, were not at first printed tovether. I be- 
lieve they were all written about the year 1629. T. Warton. 
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ON 


THE DEATH OF A FAIR INFANT, 


DYING OF A COUGH.* 


I. 
© rairesT flower, no sooner blown but blasted, 
Soft silken primrose fading timelessly, 
Summer’s chief honour, if thou hadst out-lasted 
Bleak Winter’s force that made thy blossom dry ; 
For he, being amorous on that lovely dye 5 
That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss, 
But kill’d, alas! and then bewail’d his fatal bliss. 


* Written in 1625, and first inserted in edition 1673. He was now 
seventeen. T. Warton. 

Ver. 1. O fairest flawer, &ce.] Compare Shakspeare’s Passionate 
Pilgrim: 

“Sweet Rose, fair flower, untimely pluckt, soon vaded, 

“ Plackt in the bud, and vaded in the spring ! 

* Bright orient pearle, alack, too timely shaded ! 

“ Faire creature, kild too soone by Death's sharpe sting !” 

Sir John Beaumont, in verses on the death of his son, employs similar 
imavery, Poems, 1629. p. 165. 

“Can T, who have for other's oft compil'd 

* "Phe songs of death, forget my sweetest child, 

* Which, dike a flower crush'd with a blast, is dead, 

* And ere full time hangs down his smiling head ?” Topp. 

Ver. 5. For he, betnge amorous on that lovely dye] In Romeo and Juliet, 
Affliction, and Death, turn paramours. T. Warton, 

In a copy of verses on the death of Sir James Pemberton, who died in 
1613, © Vertue, and Death, are both exameured on worthy Pemberton.” 
See Maitland’s J/ist. of London, i. 1112. Topp. 

Ver. 6. That did thy cheek envermeil.] & Cheeks rermilion.” ts a phrase 
in Sylvester, Ju Bart. ed. 1621, p.301. But Milton uses the verb with 
much finer effect; which perhaps he remembered in Chaucer's Ballad in 
commendacion of our Laidie, v.45. 

“() benigne braunchilet of the pine-tre, 
 Vinarie envermailed, retreshir of bode.” Topp. 

Ver. 6. ———-———---——. thourht to kiss, 

But kill'd, alas!) Copied probably from Shakspeare’s Venus 
and Adonis: 
“ He thought to kiss him, and hath &Zd him so." Newton. 
P. Fletcher has the same conceit, Purp. 7st e. ve st. G1. ed. 1633, 


“ Thus Orpheus wanne his lost Eurydice, 
“ Whom some deaf snake, that could no musick heare, 
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II, 

For since grim Aquilo, his charioteer, 
By boisterous rape the Athenian damsel got, 
He thought it touch’d his deity full near, 10 
If likewise he some fair one wedded not, 
Thereby to wipe away the infamous blot 

Of long-uncoupled bed and childless eld, 
Which, ’mongst the wanton gods, a foul reproach was 


held. 


ll. 
~ e e se = 
So, mounting up in icy-pearled car, 15 
Through middle empire of the freezing air 


“ Or some blinde neut, that could no beautie see, 
“ Thinking to kiss, kalld with his torked spear.” Topp. 

Ver. 8. For since grim: Aguilo. Se.) Boreas ravished Orithyia, Ovid, 
Metam, vi. 677. T. Warton. 

Ver, 12. ————__ the infamous Mot} Doctor Newton observes 
that Milton here uses the Latin accent on infamous, namely on the second 
svilable. But this is a common accent in our elder poetry; as in Drum- 
mond’s Urania, 1616. 

© On this ufdmons stage of woe to die.” 
and in P. Fletcher's Pose. Belog. 1633. p. 4. 

* And now he haunts tho adefiiaiens woods and downs :” 
where, froin the sense ako of the word in this Hlustration, afamous in 
Cumus, v. 424. should be thus accented: 

* Infamous hills. and sandy perilous wilds.” 
But Milton took. in this Ode. both the adjectere so aecented, and the sub- 
stantice, trom Spenser, FL (Q. mi. vic 13. 

ee — “with toul afamaous bla” ‘Yoon, 





Ver. 13. Of loigg-unceupled bed &e Phe poet seems to allude par- 
heularly to the case of Pluto. as reported by Claudian, Je Hupte Proserp. 
1. 32. 

“Dux Erchi quondain tumidas exarsit in iras, 

* Praha moturus Superis. (yuc «d seolus crereeyert 

* Connubii, sterilésque div consumeret annos, 

“ Tupaticns nescire torum, nullasque mariti 

* [lecebras, nee dulce patris cognoscere nomen.” Newton, 

Ver. 15. So, mounting up in icy-pearled car.) We should rather read 
we-ypearled, And so in the Mask, rush-yfringed, vo S80. Otherwise, 
we have two epithets instead of one, with a weaker sense. Milton himself 
affurds an instance in the Ode on the Nativity, y. 155. 

“Yet first to those ycharn'd in sleep.” 
Of the prefixture of the augment y, in a concatenated epithet, there is an 
example in the Epitaph on Shakspeare, v. 4. 
“ Under a star-ypointing pyramid.” ‘T. Wawton. 
Yet Milton uses similar compound epithets, without prefixing y to the 
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He wander’d long till thee he spied from far ; 
‘There ended was his quest, there ceas’d his care : 
Down he descended from his snow-soft chair, 

But, all unawares, with his cold-kind embrace 20 
Unhous’d thy virgin soul from her fair biding place. 


IV. 
Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate ; 
For so Apollo, with unweeting hand, 
Whilom did slay his dearly-loved mate, 
Young [yacmth, born on Eurotas’ strand, 25 
Young Hyacinth, the pride of Spartan land ; 

But then transform’d him to a purple flower: 
Alack, that so to change thee Winter had no power! 


latrer of them: as rosy-bosom’d, flery-wheeld, flowery-kirtled. The fine 
compound rey-pearled owes its origin probably te Sylvester, as Mr. Dun- 
ster also observes, Ja Bart, 1621, p. 180. where the hail-stones are called 
“acespearls and again, p. LOu8, © the bounding bals of ice-pearl.” See 
alsa p. 240," Ley cristal” Topp, 
Ver. 21. ——— thy virgin soul) An expression in Barntield’s 

Lanly Pecunia, 4ta, 16065, sign. C. 2. 

* But now more Angels than on earth vet weare 

© Her volden oy a haue to heauen attended 

* Her rireia sole” 
See also Donne's Poems, ed. dte. p. 2385. Topp. 


Ver, 23. For so Apollo, with ineceting hand, 

Whilom ded slay his dearly-lored mate, 

Young Hyacinth From these lines one would suspect, 
wtheouch it does not immediately follow, that a bov was the subject of the 
Ode. The child is only ealled a far mfant in the edition 1673, where 
this piece first’ appeared, although it was written in 1625, So alsu in 
Tonson, 1705. Tickell’s tithe is a Fair Infanti a Nernew of his, &e. 
This is adepted by Fenton. Butoin the last stanza the poet says ex- 
pressly : 

© But thou the mother of so sweet a child, 
* Her false-imagin'd loss cease to lament.” 


Yet. in the eighth stanza, the person lamented is alternately supposed to 
have been sent down to earth in the shape of two divinities, one of whom 
is styled a just mad, and the other, a steeet-smiling youth, But the child 
was certainly a aiece, a daughter of Milton's sister Philips, and probably 
her first child. ‘T. Wiarton. 
Ver. 26. Foun Hyacinth.) Observe the repetition as in Lycidas, 

ver. 9, 

“* For Lycidus is dead, dead ere his prime, 

“ Young Lycidas,” &e. “Topp. 
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v. 

Yet can I not persuade me thou art dead, 
Or that thy corse corrupts in earth’s dark womb, —30 
Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed, 
Hid from the world in a low-delved tomb : 
Could Heaven for pity thee so strictly doom ? 

Oh no! for something in thy face did shine 
Above mortality, that show’d thou wast divine. 35 


VI. 

Resolve me then, oh Soul most surely blest, 
(If so it be that thou these plaints dost hear ; ) 
Tell me, bright Spirit, where’er thou hoverest, 
Whether above that high first-moving sphere, 
Or in the Elysian fields, (if such there were ;) 40 

Oh say me true, if thou wert mortal wight, 
And why from us so quickly thou didst take thy flight ? 


VIL. 
Wert thou some star which from the ruim’d roof 
Of shak’d Olympus by mischance didst fall ; 
Which careful Jove in Nature’s true behoof 45 
‘Took up, and in fit place did reinstall ? 
Or did of late Earth’s sons besiege the wall 


Ver. 31. Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed,] This fine periphrasis 
for grare, is from Shakspeare, Mids. NV. Dr. A. iit. S. ult. 
“ Already to their wormy beds are pone.” ‘T. Warton. 
Ver. 38. Tell me, bright Spirit, where'er thou hovereast, 

Whether above that high first-moring sphere, &e.] These 
hypothetical questions are like those in Lyeidas, “ Whether beyond,” 
&e. ver. 156. Originally from Virgil, Georg. i. 32. © Anne novum tardis 
sidus,” &e. ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 40. ——————— (1f such there were;)} He should have said 
are, if the rhyme had permitted. Herp. 
Ver. 44. — shak’d] For shaken. So, tn Cymbeline, A. ii. 8. 2. 
“ A sly and constant knave, not to be shak’d.” T. Warton. 
Again, in Troil. and Cressid. A.i. $. 3. “O when degree is shak'd.” 
It appears indeed to have been an usual participle both before, and in, 
~""“Ystime. Thus in Archbishop Parker's T'ranal. of the Psalma, p. 169. 
‘Even thou that hast sore shak't our land.” And in the fist. of Sir Cly- 
mon, 1599, of a ship: “She was through storms sore ahak't.” And in 
Randolph's Poems, 1640: “ From her shuk'd side the native i ars ye.” 
Tovp. 
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Of sheeny Heaven, and thou, some goddess fled, 
Amongst us here below to hide thy nectar’d head ? 


VII. 

Or wert thou that just Maid, who once before 50 
Forsook the hated earth, O tell me sooth, 
And cam’st again to visit us once more ? 
Or wert thou that sweet-smiling youth ? 
Or that crown’d matron sage white-robed Truth ? 

Or any other of that heavenly brood 55 
Let down in cloudy throne to do the world some good ? 


Ver, 48. OF sheeny Heaven.) In Spenser's Mother Hubbers Tale, 
ver. }269, 

“And beautifie the sheenie firmament.” T. Wartoy. 

The word is shine in Spenser's own edition, but is converted into 
sheene in subsequent editions: The original word is restored in that of 
1805. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 49. —————— nectar’ dead 72 As in Lycidas, ver. 175. 

* With nectar pure his oozy locks be laves.” | Newroy. 

But the unusual participle, nectar'd, may be found in Davies's Scourge 
of Folly, WV, p. 132. 

* And reetar'd streames of Helicon do fleete.” 
And in Davies's Wittes Pilgrimage, 4to. s. a. Sign. C. 2. b, 
* Henee flow all xectar'd sweets,” &e. Topp. 

Ver. 63. Or wert thou that sweet-smiling youth ? 

Or that crowd matron sage whitesrobed Truth?) Tn the 
first of these verses, a dissvllable word is wanting, which probably fell out 
at the press. “The late Mr. John Heskin, of Christ-Church, Oxford, who 
published an elegant edition of Bion and Moschus, proposed, in a periodi- 
eal Miscellany which appeared about the year 1750, and with the utmost 
probability, to insert Mercy. 

“Or wert thou Mercy, that sweet-smiling vouth 2” 
For, as he observed, VMerey is not only most aptly represented as a sweet- 
smiling youth, that is, of the age most: susceptible of the tender passions, 
but Mercy is joined with Justice and Zruth in the Ode on the Nativity, 
st.xv. Dr. Newton has omitted the name of the author of this conjecture, 
and gives the reasons for tas his own. TT. Wartes. 

Mr. Heskin’s conjecture is perhaps supported by a passage in P. Flet- 
cher's Pise. Eelogues, 1633, po 10. 

* Po look more sweet —— 

© Then Mercy self can look with Pities eyes." 
In Sylvester we have © milde-ev'd Mercy.” Dua Bart. 1621, p. 302. And 
in Lisle’'s Du Bart. 1625, p. 179, we have © sweet-ey'd Merey.” Topp. 

Ver. 54. —— saze white-robed Truth ?] <As de- 
scribed in Ripa's Teonnlowia, ed, 1625, p- Tz. & Vertta, Donna risplen- 
dente, et di nobile aspetto, vestita dt color branca pomposamente, 

opp. 
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: IX. 
Or wert thou of the golden-winged host, 

Who, having clad thyself in human weed, 

To earth from thy prefixed seat didst post, 

And after short abode fly back with specd, 60 

As if to show what creatures heaven doth breed ; 
Thereby to set the hearts of men on fire 

To scorn the sordid world, and unto heaven aspire ? 


xX. 
But oh! why didst thou not stay here below 
To bless us with thy heaven-lov’d innocence, 65 


To slake His wrath whom sin hath made our foe, 
To turn swift-rushing black Perdition hence, 
Or drive away the slaughtering Pestilence, 
To stand ’twixt us and our deserved smart ? 
But thou canst best perform that office where thou art. 


Ver. 57. Or wert thou of the glden-winged host.) Mr. Bowle here 
cites Spenser's Hiymne of heavenle Beaute. 
—_——_— © Bright Cherubins 
“Which all with golden iwogss are over-dight” 


And Spenser's Heavenly Love has = golden wings.” Tasso thus describes 
Gabriel's wings. Geer. Dib. coi. st. sive Alt dianche vesti, ch’ han d’ or 
le cime ** an edging of gold. Fairfax translates the passage, 

© Of silver wings he took a shining payre, 

* Fringed with gold.” 


See I] Pens. v.52. T. Warton. 


Ver. 67. To turn swift-rushing black Perdition hence, 

Or drive away the slaughtering Pestilence.) Among the bless- 
ings, which the hearen-lor'd innocence of this child might have imparted, 
by remaining upon earth, the application to present: circumstances, the 
supposition that she might have averted the pestilence now raging in the 
kingdom, is happily and beautifully conceived. On the whole, from a 
boy of seventeen, this Ode is an extraordinary effort of fancy, expression, 
and versification. Even in the conceits, which are many, we perceive 
strong and peculiar marks of genius. I think Milton has here given a 
very remarkable specimen of his ability to succeed in the Spenserian 
stanza. He moves with great ease and address amidst the embarrassment 
of a frequent return of rhyme. T. Warton. 

It must be observed, that the Spenserian stanza consists of nine lines ; 
the stanzas in this Ode, of only seven; in which particular, as Mr. Bowle 
also observes, Milton imitates Lord Buckhurst, Baldwin, and other writers 
in the Mireur for Magistrates. ‘The stanzas of Harrington, Daniel, and 


Fairfax, are octaves. Topp. 
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XI. 

Then thou, the Mother of so sweet a Child, 7) 
Her false-imagin’d loss cease to lament, 
And wisely learn to curb thy sorrows wild ; 
Think what a present thou to God hast sent, 
And render Him with patience what He lent ; 15 

This if thou do, He will an offspring give, 
That, till the world’s last end, shall make thy name to 

live. 


ON TIME.* 


iy, envious Time, till thou run out thy race ; 
Call on the lazy leaden-steppine hours, 
Whose speed is but the heavy plummet’s pace ; 
And glut thyself with what thy womb devours, 
Which is no more than what is false and vain, 5 
And merely mortal dross ; 
So little is our loss, 
So little is thy gam! 
For when as each thing bad thou hast entomb’d, 
And last of all thy greedy self consum’d, 10 
Then Jong Eternity shall greet our bliss 
With an individual kiss ; 
And Joy shall overtake us as a flood, 
When every thing that ts sincerely good 
"In Milton’s manuseript. written with his own hand, fol. 8 the title 
is, * On ‘Vime. Jo be set ona elovkecase.” T. Warton. 
Ver 2. Call on the lazy leaden-stepping hours, Xc.j Much in the 
manner of Shakspeare, Zfea. Ve A. an, Chorus. 
———— the enipple tardy-gaited night, 
“Who, like a toul and ugly witch, does deap 
“So fediously” Bowe. 
Ver. 12. ———————_ indiridaal) Eternal, inseparable. As in’ Par. 
Lost, B. iv. 485, Bev. 610. And see note on ld Patr. v. 66. T. Warton. 
So, in Holiday's Warriages of the Arts, 1018. A. li. S. 6. 
ne A CTOON 
* My inedevideall companion.” Tonvn. 
Ver. 14. When erery thing that is sincerely geod] Sincerely, is purely, 
perfectly. As in Comus, v. 454, :— 
T » 
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And perfectly divine, 15 
With Truth, and Peace, and Love, shall ever shine 
About the supreme throne 
Of Him, to whose happy-making sight alone 
When once our heavenly-guided soul shall clime ; 
Then, all this earthy grossness quit, 20 
Attir’d with stars, we shall for ever sit, 

Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, O 

Time. 


AT A SOLEMN MUSICK. 


Buest pair of Syrens, pledges of Heaven's joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 


* So dear to heaven ts saintly chastity. 
© Phat when a soul is found staeerely so.” &e. TT. Warton. 

Ver. 18. —————— happy-making sight? The plain English of 
beatifick rision. NEwton, 

Ver. 22. Milton could not help applying the most solemn and mysterious 
truths of religion on all subjects and occasions. He has here intreduced 
the beatifick vision. and the mvestiture of the soul with a robe of stars, 
Into an inscription on a clockecase. | Perhaps something more moral. more 
plain and intelligible, would have been more proper. John Bunyan, if 
capable of rhyming. would have written such an Ieription fora clock-case. 
The latter part of these ines may be thought wondertully sublime : but it 
is in the cant of the times. The poet should be distinguished from the 
enthusiast. ‘TP. Warton. 

Compare Browne, Brit. Past. Boi S. iv. ed. 1616, 

© Her words, embalmed in so sweet a breath, 
“ That made them triumph both on Tone andl Death.” 

Yet still, 1 think, Milton is here no enthusiast: the triumph, which he 
mentions. will certainly be the triumph of every sincere Christian. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 2. Sphere-born hurmonious sisters, Voice and Verse. So, says Mr. 
Bowle, Marino in his Adune, ¢. vii. st. i. 4 

* Musica e¢ Poesia son due sorelle.” 

Jonson has amplified this idea, Lpigr.exxix. On E. Filmer’s Musical 

Work, 1629. 

“ What charming peals are these * ——— 

“ They are the marriage-ritex 

“Of two the choicest parr of man’s delights, 

“ Musick and Puesie : 

* French Air and English Verse here wedded lie,” &e. 
Sec Note, L’Allegr. v. 136. See also King James's £uries, in the Znvvcation, 
to which I am directed by Mr. Malone : — 
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Wed your divine sounds, and mix’d power employ 
Dead things with inbreath’d sense able to pierce ; 

And to our high-rais’d phantasy preseut 5 
That undisturbed song of pure concent, 


“ Marrying so my heavenly verse 
“ Vnto the harpe’s accordes.” 


In that king's Poeticall Exercises, Edingb. 4to. No date. Pr. by Rob. 
Waldegrave. T. Warton. 


Ver. 6. That undisturbed song of pure concent, 
Aye sung before the sapphire-colour'd throne 
To Him that sits thereon.) See Note on Are. v. 61. The 
undisturbed Song of pure concent is the diapason of the musick of the spheres, 
towhich, in Plato's svstem, God himself listens. And it is described by 
Plato in’ these words: “Le adie Ce dere obady MIAN 'APMONIAN 
SYMO@QNEIN, De Republ. lib, x. p. 620. Lugd. 1590. And to this is 
Milton's allusion in the Paradise Lost, where the motion of the planets is 
described, B. v. 625. 
* And in their motions harmony itself 


“ So smooths her charming tones, that God's own ear 
“ Listens delighted.” 


In the text. Plato's abstracted spherical harmony is ingrafted into the 
Song in the Rerelations, T. Wartos. 


Thid. pure concent.) It will new he perhaps unnecessary 
to remark, that concent, not consent is the reading of the Cambridge manu- 
script. Henee Jonson, in a similar imagery, Is to be corrected, in an 
Epithalamium on Mr. Weston, vol. vit. 2. 


“ When look'd the year at best 
“So like a feast ? 
* Or were athures in tune, 
* By all the sphears concent, sv in the heat of June 
And perhaps Shakspeare, A. Zfenry Vo ALi. S. 2. 


© For government, though high, and low, and lower, 

* Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 

* Congruing in a full and natural close, 

© Like musick.” 
Read concent. So in Lylly’s Mydas, 1592. where Erato applauds Apollo's 
musick. Aviv. S. 1. * Odivine Apollo! O sweet consent [concent] % And 
in Fairfux’s Zusso, ce. xviii. 19. 





“ Birdes, windes, and waters sing with sweet concent.” 
Not consent. As in the original. 

“7 aure, d’ acque, ed’ augei dolee cancento.” 
Concent and concented occur in the Faerie Queene, i. ii, VL. iti, xii, 5. And 
e e.7 e e ° ry = S ers . ¢ La 
in other places of Spenser. Content isin edit, 1645. Concent, 1673. Tonson 
e a . 7 yee oan * é 
is the first who reads consent, edit. fol. 1695. T. Wartos, & ; 

Milton here alludes, | think, to the heavenly concert in Tasso, Geer, Lib. 

, IX. st. 58. 

* Al gran concento de" beati carmt 

e e ° oF r 
+ Licta risuona la ccleste reggia.” Topp. 
r3 
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Aye sung before the sapphire-colour’d throne 

To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee ; 

Where the bright Seraphim, in burning row, 10 
Their loud up-lifted angel trumpets blow ; 

And the Cherubick host, in thousand quires, 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 

With those just Spirits that wear victorious palins, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 15 
Singing everlastingly : 

That we on earth, with undiscording voice, 

May rightly answer that melodious notse ; 





Ver. 7. the sapphire-colour’ d thrones Alluding tothe likeness of 
a throne. as the appearance of a sapphire stone. * fozek, 1. 26. New TON, 
Ver. 13.0 ——————— Aarps of salden wires} Se, in the celestial 
concert, so exquisitely deseribed, Par, Lost, Be vit. 507. 
~All sounds on fret by string or golden wire 
* Temperd soft tunings, iuternux d with vice 
* Choral or umson.” 
See also Ata Vacation Evercise. vo 37. 0 Apolio sings to the touch of golden 
wires.” ‘Toon. 
Ver. 17. That we on earth, with waliscording coece, 

May rachtly answer that imeluieaas ssnse 

As once ue dud. Qlidisproportioned ai 

Jarrd avait Nature s chune. and with hursh din 

Broke the far moswhk Ghat all creatires nade 

T» ther great Lard. whose bose ther motion sway 

Ta perfect deapason whist they stootl 

In first alu drences aid their state of gennd, 

O may we soon agane renew that Sey Perhaps there are 20 
finer lines In Milton. Jerse cbsmetiredd bey coperit, bess ensbarriasred by aflected 
expressions. ane Jess weakened by frestaprotis 4 ‘YP thers, Amd, in this ye Pape 

cuonus an any) nts style. are Convey sPowraue OF the noblest ndedas of a most 
sublime philosnphy, ‘hei sohtened by Mefaphers ant allusions suttable to the 
subject. ‘TT. Warton. 
Ver. 18. May rightly anarer that ne lentioux nowe o Newse is. ina good 
sense, musick, Soin J’x. alvin 3. °° Gro 1 veme up with wmerry neise, 


and the Lard with the saith of thie trudge Se 14 ste tinue te lite ‘rally 
by Hony mous for musick, As i iy Shik speare, ~ ae nee Masia, "Aad a in ¢: hiapoe 
man’s All Fuols, 1605. Reeds Ol FL vol. ne 


You must get us Gee toc, 
“Calls in a cleanly noes.” 

Compare also our author, € hriats Nativ. st. ix. ve OG. 

“ Divinely-warbled voice, 

“ Answering the stringed nate,’ 
And Spe heer, Paer, (du. i. xt SUL & foes Which time there was a 
heav enly nove. See more instances in Reed's Old P71, vol. v. 304. vi. 70. 
vil. 6 x. 277. And in Shakspearc, Johns, Steev. vol. v. pp. 450, weg. Pere 
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As once we did, till disproportion’d sin 

Jarr’d against Nature’s chime, and with harsh din 20 
Broke the fair musick that all creatures made 

To their great Lord, whose love their motion sway’d 
In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 

In first obedience, and their state of good. 

© may we soon again renew that song, 25 
And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 

To his celestial consort us unite, 

To live with Him, and sing in endless morn of light! 


haps the Lady does not speak quite contemptuously, although modestly, 
in Comus, v. 227. “Such noise as Tecan make.” Caliban seems to mean, 
by the context, musical sounds, when he says the “ Isle is full of noises.” 
T. Warton. 
Ver. 19, ————— till disproportion’d sin 
Jarr'd against Nature's chime, &e.j So, in Par. Lost, B. xi. 55. 
————— "Sin, that first 
“ Distemper'd all things,” &e. 
Nature's chime, is trom one of Jonson's E/pithalamions, vol. vii. 2. 
“Tt is the kindlie season of the time, 
* The month of growth, which calls all creatures forth 
* "Po do their offices in Nature's chime.” T. Warton. 
But Milton, in this passage. seems abso to allude to Gascoigne, Puems, 
ed. 1587, p. 296. 
“A sweet consent of musicks sacred sound 
“ Doth raise our minds as rapt all vp on high ; 
“ But sweeter sounds of concord, peace, and loue, 
Are out of tune, and garre in eurie stop.” 
In the same straine Sylvester, Ja Bart. 1621, p. 201. 
© Phe World's traustorm’d trom what it was at first : 
* For Adam's sin all creatures else accurst : 
° Their harmony distuned by his jar: 
© Yet all avain concent, to make him war.” 

Milton's friend, Henry More, adopts the same imagery, “ the concent, 
the diapason, the jar” Seo in his Song of the Soul, 1642, pod. Milton, 
who loved “the concord of sweet sounds.” describes the disagreement of 
marricd persons as “a continual grating in harsh Aime together, which may 
breed some gar and discord.” Prose- Wei. 296. ‘Torn. 

Ver. 21. Broke the fair musich} ‘To this original harmony Jonson al- 
ludes, Sad Shepherd, A. iti, S. 2. 

——— * iving to the world 
“ Again his first and tuneful planetting” 
See Ode on the Nativity, st. xii. xiii, ‘T. Warrtos. 
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ORIGINAL VARIOUS READINGS 
oF 


THE ODE AT A SOLEMN MUSICK. 


There are three draughts, or copies of this Song: all in’ Milton's own 
hand-writing. There occur some remarkable expressions in these various 
readings which Doctor Newton and Mr. Warton have not noticed. Torn. 

Ver. 3. Mire your choise words, and happiest sounds employ, 

Dead things with inbreathd sense able te: pierce 3 
And as your equal raptures, temper'd sweet, 

In high mistertous spousall meet ; 

Snatch ux from carth achile, 

U's of ourselves and natire woes berate ; 

And to our high-rays’d phantasie present 

That undisturbed song, &e. 

Here. in the first draught. it is * And adadst your os ual raptures on 
the second, whrist is erased. and aa written over it. Tu ie evcond draught 
also, the next line was 

In high misterious hole spousall meet; 
but Aolie is expunged. and happoe supplied in the margin: and, in the last 
of these original lines, ratire woes” was originally “heme elred woes” 

Ver. 10. Where the bright Seraphiin in tripled row. 

But, in the first draught. price ly row, 

Ver. 11. In the first draught the line seems to have been written (for 

the manuscript here is torn and ine tect) 

Their loud ramertal trumpet. blaw. 
Next, 

Loud symphonic of silrer trainpets blow. 
In the second draught he first wrote, 

fligh lifted, loud and angel trampet« blow. 
Which he afterwards altered to the present reading. 

Ver. 12. And Cherubim, aweet-winged squires, 
Then called Hearen’s henshiacn, which means the sais: Acnshman or henche 


man, signifying a page of honour. Sev Minsheu, and abo Mules. No Dr. 
A.ii. $2. 





“Ido but beg a little changeling bacry 
“To be my henchinan 2° 


The Queen of Fairies is the speaker. Milton's curious capressions are in 
the first draught. 
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Ver. 14. With those just Spirits that wear the blooming palms, 
IIymnes devout and sacred psalmes 
Singing everlastingly ; 
While all the starry rounds and arches blue 
Resound and echo Hallelu : 
That we on earth, &c. 


Ver. 18. May rightly answere that melodious noise, 
By leaving out those harsh ill sounding jarres 
Of clamorous sin that all our musich marres : 
And in our lives and in our song 
May keepe in tune with Heaven, &c. 
In the second draught he describes “ the harsh discords” of sin by a tech- 
nical term in musick : 
By leaving out those harsh CUROMATICK jarres 
Of sin that all our musick marres. 


Ver. 19. As once we could, &c. 

Ver. 28. To lire and sing with him in ever endlesse light. 

Then * erer endlesse” is changed into © ever-glorious.” which is next 
converted into “ uneclipsed.” The latter part of the Tine is also varied 
in the following order : 

where day dwells without night. 
in endlesse morne of light. ~ 

in cloudlesse birth of light. 

in never-parting light. 
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AN EPITAPH 
ON 


THE MARCHIONESS OF WINCHESTER. 


Tuis rich marble doth inter 
The honour’d wife of Winchester, 
A Viscount’s daughter, an Earls heir, 
Besides what her virtues fair 
Added to her noble birth, 
More than she could own from earth. 
Summers three times eight save one 
She had told; alas! too soon, 
After so short time of breath, 
To house with darkness, and with death. 10 
Yet had the number of her days 
Been as complete as was her praise, 
Nature and Fate had had no strife 
In giving limit to her life. 

Her high birth, and her graces sweet, 13 
Quickly found a lover meet ; 


Lat 
wt 


Ver. 4. Besides what her rirtues far Se Ta Howell's entertaining 
Letters. there is one to this dads. the Lady Jane Savage, marchioness of 
Winchester. dated Mar. 14. 1620. Te saws. he assisted her in learning 
Spanish: and that Nature and the Graces exhausted oll their treasure 
and skill, in © framing this exact model of female pertection.” He adds, 
* T return you here the Sonnet yuur Gprace pleased fer send ane lately, 
rendured into Spanish. and titted trom the same asre it had in English, 
both for cadence and feete” &e.  Tbowell’s Letters, voli i § 4. Let. xiv. 
p.TsOQ,utsupr. Tomake this citation te justify and illustrate cur author's 
panegyrick. T. Warton. 

Ver. 15. Her high birth, aul her vraces sweet, 

Quickly found a lorer meets: She was the wife of John 
marquis of Winchester, a conspicuous Jovalist in the reign of king Charles 
the Ant. whos magnificent house or castl: of Basing in Hampshire with- 
stood] an obstinate siege of two years against the rebels, and when taken 
was levelled to the ground, because in every window was flourished Aymez 
Loyaute. We died in 1674, and was buried in the church of Engletield, 
in Herkshire; where, on his monument, ix an admirable epitaph in Englioh 
verse written by Dryden, which | have often seen. [tis remarkable, that 
both husband and wife should bave severally reeeived the honour of an 
epitaph from two such poets as Milton and Dryden. Nor should it be 
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The virgin quire for her request 

The god that sits at marriage feast ; 

He at their invoking came, © 

But with a scarce well-lighted flame ; 20 
And in his garland, as he stood, 

Ye might discern a cypress bud. 

Once had the carly matrons run 

To greet her of a lovely son, 

And now with second hope she goes, 25 
And calls Lueina to her throes ; 

But, whether by mischance or blame, 

Atropos for Lucina came ; 

And with remorseless cruelty 

Spoil’d at once both fruit and tree : 30 
The hapless babe, before his birth, 

Had burial, yet not laid in earth ; 

And the languish’d mother’s womb 

Was not long a living tomb. 


a 
forgotten, that Jonson wrote a pathetick poem, entitled An Elegie on the 
Lady Axse Pawsert Marchioness of Winton. Usverw. vol. vii. 17. 
But Jane appears in the text of the poem, with the circumstance of) her 
being the daughter of Lord Savage. See Note on v.53. She therefore 
must have been our author's Marchioness, Compare Cartwright’s Poems, 
p. 193. PT. Warton. 

Ver. WO. de at their invoking came, 
Bat with a scarce well-lighted flame 7] | Almost literally from 
his favourite poet Ovid, Metam. x. 4. Of Hymen. 
“ Adfuit ile quidem: sed nee solennia verba, 
© Nee hetos vultus, nee felix attulit omen : 
* Fax quoque quam tenuit, laerymoso stridula fumo, 
“Usque fait, nullosque invenit motibus ignes.” 
F find Thave been preoccupied by Dr. Jortin in noting this parallel. 
T. Warton. 
Ver. 22. Fe might discern aevpress bud) An emblem of a funeral : 
and it is called in Virgil “feralis” En. vi. 216, and in Horace * sunebris,” 
pod. v.18, and in Spenser “the cypress funeral,” Faer. Qu. 1.1. 8. 
NEWTON. 
Ver. 31. The hapless babe, before his birth. 
Had burial, &e.) Soin Rime di Luige Grote, 1601, p. 138. 
© Figlio morto nel ventre della madre, e poi trattone fuori. 
“ Doue giamai sy’ udi si strana sorte 
“Che auanti il nascer suo si giunga a morte?" Topp. 
Ver. 33. And the languish’d mother's woinb 
Was not long a living tomb.) As in Brown's Brit. Pastorals, 
Bi. S. i. edit. 1616. :— 
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So have I seen some tender slip, 
Sav’d with care from winter’s nip, 
The pride of her carnation train, - 
Pluck’d up by some unheedy swain, 
Who only thought to crop the flower 
New shot up from vernal shower ; 
But the fair blossom hangs the head 
Side-ways, as on a dying bed, 

And those pearls of dew, she wears, 
Prove to be presaging tears, 

Which the sad morn had let fall A 
On her hastening funeral. 

Gentle Lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have ; 
After this thy travel sore 
Sweet rest seize thee evermore, 


£0) 


a0 


“WW here neler plow-share ript jis mothers wenn 
“ Ta siue an aged seed a diuing toads 
And in Sylveste rs Du Burt, ed. 1621, pe A oof the fishy 
© That. swilling. ~wallow’d) Ponas in her acomb : 
OA Tiging corps. had ina deci toon.” 
i 
See also ibid. pp. 363.0 Toru. 

Ver. 35. —————— tevaler alagi “dn our author's frame. Hew, Perf. 
A care The Pp be tee out his }ye “<4: teem, ye Vda his Prvears, Juron tar das feveter Maps, 
and pluck the weeds thas Witith rtherr erewth” 247. Wa 3, 

LT. Woaatens. 

Ver. 36. Sard with care from winter's nip) Compare Sama, Agon. 
v. 1676. 

“the * first. hor tt hhewome ¢ cf 4 mine Y. 


* Nod with the lngeing rear of weterss frost!’ “Topn. 
Ver. 41. But the fair blossom hangs the head Xe. i Mr. Bowle come 


pares this and the five fillowie verses with what teas Brunt save of 
the rose, Le Tre Gratie, p. 221. 


* Ma nata apena.o filli, 

* Cade langutser e more; 

“ Le tencre ragiade, 

“Ch OP imperliane ib sens, 

" Son ne sugd funerali 

* Le dagrime doulenti.” VT. Wades, 


Ver, 47. Gentle Lady, may thy pr arr 
Peace es quirt ever hure 3) Soin the obsequies of Fidele, in 


Cymbeline, Aviv. 8.2. 


= te consummation have, 
“Asal renowned be thy prave! 


T. Wantos, 
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That, to give the world encrease, 

Shorten’d hast thy own life’s lease. 

Here, besides the sorrowing 

That thy noble house doth bring, 

Here be tears of perfect moan 5 
Wept for thee in Helicon ; 

And some flowers, and some bays, 

lor thy herse, to strew the ways, 

Sent thee from the banks of Came, 

Devoted to thy virtuous name ; 60 


°F J 


Ver. 55. Here be tears] See Notes on Lycidas, v. 14. The tears 
allude to other Verses also on the occasion. See the two next Notes. 


Topp. 
Ver. 59. Sent thee from the banks of Came5 Came is Milton's Camus 
regularly angheised. Next Camus reverend sire Lye. ve 108. 


* Cami remeare paludes.” ALi 89.0 + Revisere Canaan.” bid. 11. I 
have been told, that there was a Cambridee-colleetion of verses on her 
death, among which Milton's clegiack ode first appeared; but I have 
never seen it, and DT rather think this was not the case. At least we are 
sure, that Milton was now a student at Cambridge. Our marchioness 
was the daughter of Thomas lord viscount Savage, of Reck-Savage in 
Cheshire; and it is natural to suppose, that her family was well acquainted 
with the family of Lord Bridgewater, belonging to the same county, for 
whom Milton wrote the Mask of Comus. [tis therefore not improbable, 
that Milton wrote this elegy, another poetical favour, in consequence of 
his acquaintance with the Egerton fanuly. And afterwards we find some 
of that family intermarrying with this of the marquis of Winchester. 
Dugd. Baron 3877. 446. The aceomplished lady. here celebrated, 
died in child-bed of a second son in her twenty-third year, and was the 
mother of Charles the first duke of Bolton. Mr. Bowle remarks, that 
her death was celebrated by Sir John Beaumont, and Sir W. Davenant. 
See Beaumont’s Poems, 1629. pp. 149. Davenant’s Works, T. Wartos,. 
Tn a volume of manuscript: poets in the British Museuin this Epitaph 

occurs, with the date 1637, and at dhe bottom = do. Milton of Chr. Coll. 
Cambr." Phis, it has been remarked, seems to clear up Mr. Warton’s 
doubt: the date and additions to the name serving to shew that there had 
been a Cambridge-collection of verses on the death of dus accomplished 
lady. See the Toporrapher, 1789, vol. i. p. 425. — TD may turther observe, 
that there is an Elev on this oceasion at the end of * La Dance 
Machabre, or Death's Duell, by W. Colman, 12mo. page 6S, entitled An 
Klegie rpon the Ladie Marchionesse of Winchester, daughter to the right 
honourable Thomas Lord Sanaze.” Se. consisting of twenty lines. It 
begins with the allusion to other funeral verses, and apparently to a 
custom of affixing such poems to the pall er herse : 

© Tnstruct my pen with an immortall verse, 

“Whilst holy tears enamel thy sad herse, 

* Sweet Saint on earth, in Heauen no lesse we know ! 

“Phy beauty here, there goodnesse makes thee so.” 


See also ver. 58. And the note, Eleg. ii. 22. Topp. 
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Whilst thou, bright Saint, high sitst in glory, 

Next her, much like to thee in story, 

That fair Syrian shepherdess, 

Who, after years of barrenness, 

The highly favour’d Joseph bore 65 
To him that serv’d for her before, 

And at her next birth, much like thee, 

Through pangs fled to felicity, 

Far within the bosom bright 

Of blazing Majesty and Light : 70 
There with thee, new welcome Saint, 

Like fortunes may her soul acquaint, 

With thee there clad in radiant sheen, 

No Marchioness, but now a Queen. 


Ver. 63. That fair Syrian shepherdess,] Rachel. See Gen. xxix. 9. 
xxxv. 18. T. Warton. 

Ver. 68. Through pangs fied to felicity,] We cannot too much admire 
the beauty of this line. I wish it had closed the poem; which it would 
have done with singular effect. What follows serves only to weaken it ; 
and the last verse is an eminent instance of the bathos, where the “ Saint 
clad in radiant sheen ” sinks into 1 Marchioness and a Queen. But Milton 
seldom closes his little poems well. Dunster. 

Milton might have in mind, (although he has destroyed the climax 
which it is reported to exhibit,) the last message of Anne Boleyn to 
Henry the eighth ; thanking him for his advancing her, first to be a Mar- 
chioness ; then to be a Queen; and now, when he could raise her no 
higher on earth, for sending her to be a Sarnt in Heaven. “It is pity,” 
however, Mr. Hallam observes, “ that the first lines of this short poem are 
bad, and the last much worse; for rarely can we find more feeling or 
beauty than in some other passages.” Literature of Europe, vol. iu. p. 515. 

ODD. 


There is a pleasing vein of lyrick sweetness and case in Milton's use of 
this metre, which is that of L’ Allegro and dd Penserosu. He has used it 
with equal success in Comus's festive song, and the last speech of the 
Spirit, in Comus, 93.922. From these specimens, we may justly wish 
that he had used it more frequently. Perhaps in Comus's Song it has a 
peculiar propriety: it has certainly a happy effect. T. Warton. 
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SONG 


ON 


MAY MORNING. 


Now the bright Morning-star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 


Ver. 1. Now the bright Morning-star, day’s harbinger,] So Shak- 
speare, Mids. N. Dr. A. iii. S. ult. 
“ And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger.” T. Warton. 
The “ bright morning-star ” is adopted by Henry More in his Poems, 
ed. Cambridge, 1647, p. 307. 
“ They deck themselves like the bright morning-star.” 
Spenser, in his Epithalamion, says, “I sce, 
“ the bright evening-star, with golden crest, 
“ Appear out of the Eust.” Topp. 


Ver. 2. Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her &c.] So 
Spenser, in Astrophel, st. iv. 
“ As sommers lark that with her song doth greet 
“ The dancing day, forth coming from the east.” 
And in the Faerie Queene, i. v. 2. 
“ At last, the golden orientall gate 
“ Of greatest heaven gan to open fayre ; 
“ And Phoebus, fresh as brydegroome to his mate, 
““ Came dauncing forth, shaking his deawic hayre.” 
And Peele, David and Bethsabe, edit. 1599. 
“ As when the sun, attir'd in glistring robe, 
“ Comes dancing from his oriental gate,” &e. 
And Niccols, in his poem The Cuckow, 1607. Of the east. 
“ Through which the dates bright king came dancing out.” 
And in the context he calls the cock, “ Daies harbinger’ And G. Flet- 
cher, as Mr. Bowle observes, in Christ's Viet. C. 1. 82. 
“ A starre comes dancing wp the orient.” T. Warton. 
1 must add a beautiful passage trom P. Fletcher's Locusts, 1627, p. 96. 
“ "The lovely Spring 
* Comes dauncing on; the primrose strewes her way, 
* And sattin violet.” Topp. 
Ver. 3. The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip &e.] So Niccols, in the description Just 
cited, of May. 
* And from her fruitful lap eche day she threw 
“The choicest tlowres." 
Beside the instance brought by Dr. Newton from A. Richard the Second, 
we have in the same play, A. tii. S. 3. 
“ The fresh green lap of fair king Richard's land” 
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The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill, and dale, doth boast thy blessing ! 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 10 


Cnr 


As in Lycidas, v. 138. 
“ On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks.” 
So also R. Greene, of Aurora, as cited in England's Parnassus, 1600, 
p- 415. 
“ And sprinckling from the folding of her dup, 
“ White lillies, roses, and sweet violets.” 
Mr. Bowle adds these illustrations, Spenser, Faer. Qu. ii. vi. 15. Of 


flowers. 
“ Nature them forth throwes 
“ Out of her fruitfull lap.” 
Again, ibid. vii. vi. 34. 
“ Then came faire Mav, the fayrest mayd on ground, 
“ Deckt all with dainties of her seasons pryde, 
“ And throwing flowres out of her dap around. T. Warton. 
Ver. 4. ——-————_—__—— the pale primrose.] In the Winter's Tale, 


A. iv. S. 5. 





“ Pale primroses, 
“ That die unmarried.” 
Again, in Cymbeline, A. iv. 8. 2. 
“ The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose.” T. Warton. 
Whence perhaps Crashaw, with remarkable elegance, Poems, p. 87, 
Paris edit. 1652 : 
“ The dew no more will weep 
“ The primroses pale cheek to deck.” Tonn. 
Ver. 10. And welcome thee,] So Chaucer, Knightes Tule, v. 1511. 
edit. Tyrwhitt. 
“ OQ Maye, with al) thy flouries and thy grene, 
“ Right welcome be thou fair freshe May.” 
Compare v. 3. Carew also, in his description of the Spring, thus wel- 
comes May : 
“ The vallies, hills, and woods, in rich array, 
“ Welcome the coming of the long’d-for May.” 'Tovp. 


This beautiful little Song presents an eminent proof of Milton’s 
attention to the effect of metre, in that admirable change of numbers, with 
which he describes the appearance of the May Morning, and salutes her 
after she hus appeared ; as different as the sulyect is, and produced by the 
transition from Iambicks to Trochaicks. So, in LZ’ Allegro, he banishes 
Melancholy in Iambicks, but invites Euphrosyne and her attendants in 


Trochaicks. Topp. 
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VOR. IV. U 


MISCELLANIES. 


ANNO /ETATIS XIX. 


Ata Vacation Exercise in the CoLteceE, part Latin, part English. The 
Latin Speeches ended, the English thus began." 


Hai, native Language, that by sinews weak 

Didst move my first endeavouring tongue to speak, 
And mad’st imperfect words with childish trips, 

Half unpronounce’d, slide through my infant lips, 
Driving dumb Silence from the portal door, 5 
Where he had mutely sat two years before! 

Here I salute thee and thy pardon ask, 

That now I use thee in my latter task : 

Small loss it is that thence can come unto thee, 

I know my tongue but little grace can do thee: 10 
Thou need’st not be ambitious to be first, 

Believe me I have thither pack’d the worst : 

And, if it happen as I did forecast, 

The daintiest dishes shall be serv’d up last. 

I pray thee then deny me not thy aid 15 
I’or this same small neglect that I have made: 

But haste thee straight to do me once a pleasure, 

And from thy wardrobe bring thy chiefest treasure, 

* Written 1627. It is hard to say why they did not first appear in 
edition 1645. They were first added, but misplaced, in edit. 1673. See 
table of Errata to that edition. T. Warton. 

Ver. 5. — dumb Silence] So, in J/ Pens. vy. 55. “The mute 


Silence.” Sylvester has “ dumb silence,” Du Bart. edit. 1621. p. 13. 
Topp. 





Ver. 18. And from thy wardrobe bring thy chiefest treasure, 
Not those new-fangled toys, and trimming slight, 
Which take our late fantasticks with delight i This is an 
address to his native language. And perhaps he here alludes to Lilly's 


u 2 
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Not those new-fangled toys, and trimming slight, 
Which take our late fantasticks with delight ; 20 


Euphues, a book full of affected phraseology, which pretended to reform 
or refine the English language ; and whose effects, although it was pub- 
lished some years before, still remained. The ladies and the courtiers 
were all instructed in this new style; and it was esteemed a mark of 
ignorance or unpoliteness not to understand Euphuism. Ue proceeds, 

* But cull those richest robes, and gay’st attire, 

“ Which deepest spirits and choicest wits desire.” 

From a youth of nineteen, these are striking expressions of a conscious- 
ness of superiour genius, and of an ambition to rise above the level of the 
fashionable rhymers. At so early an age, Milton began to conceive a 
contempt for the poetry in vogue ; and this he seems to have retained 
to the last. In the Tractate on Education, recommending to his pupils 
the study of good criticks, he adds, “ This would make them soon perceive 
what despicable creatures our common rimers and play writers be: and 
shew what religious, what glorious and magnificent use might be made 
of poetry,” p. 110. edit. 1673. Milton’s own writings are the most 
illustrious proof of this. For he was, as Dante says of Homer, Infern. 
c. iv. 93. 

“ Ja bella schola 
“ Di quel signor dell altissimo Canto.” T. Warton. 

Nashe, in his “ Strange Newes, of the intercepting certaine Letters, 
and a conuoy of Verses, as they were going priuilie to victuall the Low 
Countries,” 1592, gives us several specimens of new-fangled toys, and 
seems to include Gabriel Harvey. Greene, and Tarlton, as well as Lilly, 
under the description of late funtasticks. Some of these toys are not a 
a little curious; such as “ sirenized furies, Dauids sweetnes olimpique, 
energeticall persuasions,” &c. which last phrase, by the way, I recommend 
to the philosophers of the new school!—Nashe adds, “ Nor do I alto- 
gether scum off all these as the new-ingendered fome of the English,” &e. 
Again, “ Euphues I readd when I was a little ape in Cambridge, and then 
I thought it was Jpse idle; it may be excellent good still for ought I 
know, for I lookt not on it this ten yeare.” Shakspeare also evident] 
alludes to the strange and novel combinations of language, in his 76th 
Sonnet : 








“ Why, with the time, du I not glance aside 

“ To new-found methods, and to compounds strange ¢” 
Habington, who published his Castara in 1634, has the following phrase : 
“ New toyes for a fantastique mind.” But see a description of Fantasticks 
in Barnabie Rych’s Faults and Nothing but Faults, 4to. Lond. 1606. “But 
what call you him a fantasticke, that followes his fullowe so close? 12 foole, 
I warrant him; and I beleeve he hath robd a iackanapes of his iesture ; 
marke but his countenance, see how he mops, and how he mowes, and how 
he straines his lookes. All the apes that haue been in the parrish garden 
these twentie yeares, would not come nigh him for ull maner of comple- 
mentes, p. 7. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 19. Not those new-fangled toys,] Dressed anew, fantastically 

decorated, newly invented. Shakspeure, Love's Lab. Lost, A. i. S. i. 

“ At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 

“ Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled shows.” 


Where Theobald, instead of shows proposes absurdly to read earth, because, 
says he, “the flowers are not new-fangled, but the earth by their profusion 
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But cull those richest robes, and gay’st attire, 

Which deepest spirits and choicest wits desire. 

I have some naked thoughts that rove about, 

And loudly knock to have their passage out ; 

And, weary of their place, do only stay, 25 
Till thou hast deck’d them in thy best array ; 

That so they may, without suspect or fears, 

Fly swiftly to this fair assembly’s ears ; 

Yet I had rather, if I were to chuse, 

Thy service in some graver subject use, 30 
Such as may make thee search thy coffers round, 
Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound: 

Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at Heaven’s door 

Look in, and see each blissful deity 35 
How he before the thunderous throne doth lie, 


and variety.” By these shows the poct means May-games, at which a snow 
would be very unwelcome, and unexpected. Somewhere in B. and 
Fletcher, “ new-fangled work” occurs : where the commentators, not 
understanding what they reject, would read “ new-spangled.” In our 
church-canons, dated 1603, New/fanglenesse is used for innovation in dress 
and doctrine, § 74. See Spenser, who explains the word, Faer. Qu. 1. iv. 
20. 

“ Full of vaine follies and new-fanglenesse.” 

Sec also Prefaces to Comm. Pr. Of Cerem. A. D. 1549. Our author uses 
and explains the word in his Prelatical Episcopacy, “ To controul and new- 
Fangle the Scripture.” Pr.- Wi. 37.0 In Ulptan Fullwill’s interlude, Like 
wit to like, * Nichol New-fangle is the Vice.” T. Warton. 

In the Cobler's Prophecie, 1594, “ Niceness” is Venus's maide, and “ New- 
Fangle” her man. T must observe also that, in the contents of I Timothy 
chapter the sixth, in old editions of the Bible, a direction is given to “have 
no fellowship with new-fangled teachers.” Topp. 

Ver. 29. Yet I had rather, if 1 were to chuse, 

Thy service in some graver subject use, &e.) It appears, by this 
address of Milton to his native language, that even in these green years he 
had the ambition to think of writing an epick poem; and it is worth the 
curious reader's attention to observe how a7 | the Paradise Lost corre- 
sponds in its circumstances to the prophetick wish he now formed. THyEr. 

Here are strong indications of a young mind anticipating the subject of 
the Paradise Losi, it we substitute Christian for pagan ideas. He was now 
deep in the Greek poets. T. Warros. 

Ver. 36. -- the thunderous throne] It has been proposed by 
Jortin to read “the Thunderer’s throne.” Thunderous, indeed, might be 
an errour of the press. But é¢hundervus is more in Milton's manner, and 
conveys a new and a stronger image. Besides the word is used in Par. 
Lost, B. x. 702. 

“ Notus and Afer black with (handerous clouds." 

v3 
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Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 

To the touch of golden wires, while Hebe brings 
Immortal nectar to her kingly sire : 

Then passing through the spheres of watchful fire, 40 


Thunderous is from Thunder, as Slumbrous from Slumber, Par. Lost, B.iv. 
615. Wonderous from Wonder. is obvious. T. Warton. 

Milton adopted this word from Sylvester, as Mr. Dunster also observes, 
Du Bart. 1621, p. 420. © Rushing with thundrous roar.” ‘Topp. 


Ver. 37. ——_i— unshorn Apollo} An epithet by which he ts 
distinguished in the Greek and Latm poets. Pindar, Pyth. Od. ii. 26. 
AKEPSEKOMA obo. Hor. Od. Lo xxi. 2.0% dntonsum pueri dicite 
Cynthium.” NeEwrTon. 

Ver. 40. Then passing through the spheres of watchful fire. Ke. Thisis 
a sublime mode of describing the study of natural philosophy. Tn another 
collere-exercise, perhaps written about the same time, the same thoughts 
appear. “Nec dubitatis, auditores, etiam in caelos volare. ibique ila mul- 
tiformia nubium spectra. niviumyue coacervatam vim) contemplemin — 
Grandiniaque exinde loculos inspicite, et armamenta fulminum perserute- 
mini.” Pr.-W. ii. 591. But they are in Sylvester's Jiu Bartas, p. 133. 
edit. 1621. He supposes that the soul, while imprisoned in the body, often 
springs aloft into the airy regions, 


“And there she learns to knowe 

© Th’ originals of winde, and hail, and snowe: 

* Of lightning. thunder, blazing-stars, and storms. 
“Of rain and ice. and strange-exhaled forms : 

“ By th’ aire’s steep stairs she boldly climbs aloft‘ 

* To the world’s chambers : heaven she visits oft,” Xe. 





See also Svlvester’s Jol. ibid. p. 44. Tohave elsewhere observed. that 
Milton might here have had an eve on a similar passage in Sir David 
Lyndesay's Dreme. Compare Brewers's Lingua, 1607. Reed's Old. PI. 
vol. v. 162. Mendacio savs, having scaled the heavens, 





“in the province of the meteors, 
“7 saw the cloudy shapes of hail and rain, 
“ Garners of snow, and crystals full of dew.” &e.  T. Wartos. 


Drummond. in his Rtirer of Forth Feasting. compliments the proficiency 
of James I. in the study of natural philosophy, in similar terms : 


“ Thou sought'’st to know this all's eternal source, 

© Of ever-turning heavens the restless course ; 

“ Their fixed lamps,” &e. 
But there is a more striking passage in Sylvester, which Mr. Dunster also 
notices, to be introduced, Du Bart. 1ti2l, p. 242. 


“ Cellars of winde, and shops ot sulph'ry thuniler, 
“ Where stormy tempest« bane their vylv birth.” 
And see ibid. p. 77. “ Heav'n's azure loft And also Lide'’s Du Bart. 
1625, p. 131. “ The store-houses of stormes, and forging. shops of thunder.” 
Topp. 
Ibid. watchful fire] See Ode Chr. Natir. 
v. a on mar Lge taal al watch in order bright.” Hemp. 
e have * cygil lamma™ in Ovid, Triat. iii. v. 4. And “ eygiles flammas,” 
Art. Am. iii. 463. T. Wanton. — . i 
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And misty regions of wide air next under, 

And hills of snow, and lofts of piled thunder, 

May tell at length how green-ey’d Neptune raves, 

In Heaven’s defiance mustering all his waves ; 

Then sing of secret things that came to pass 45 
When beldam Nature in her cradle was ; 

And last of kings, and queens, and heroes old, 

Such as the wise Demodocus once told 

In solemn songs at king Alcinous’ feast, 

While sad Ulysses’ soul, and all the rest, 50 
Are held, with his melodious harmony, 

In willing chains and sweet captivity. 

But fie, my wandering Muse, how thou dost stray! 
Expectance calls thee now another way ; 

Thou know’st it must be now thy only bent 55 
To keep in compass of thy predicament : 

Then quick about thy purpos’d business come, 

That to the next I may resign my room. 


Then Ens is represented as father of the Predicaments his two 
sous, whereof the eldest stood for Substance with his canons, 
which Ens, thus speaking, eaplains. 


Goop luck befriend thee, Son; for, at thy birth, 


Ver. 45. 
Proteus. 

© Ardentes oculos mtorsit damine glauco” TT. Warton, 

Ver. 48. Such ax the wise Demodocus once told} Ue now little thought 
that Homer's beautiful couplet of the fate of Demadoeus could, in a few 
years, with soo much propriety be applied to himselt! He was but too 
consvious of his resemblance to some other Greek bards of antiquity, when 
he wrote the Paradise Lost. See B. i. 33. seq. T. Warton, 

Ver. 62. In willing chains and sweet captivity.) A line. as Mr. Bowle 
Observes, resembling one in ‘Passo, Gier. Lib. ce. vi st. ba. 

* Giogo di servitu dolee ¢ leggiero.” TT. Warton. 

Tmay adda line from Sylvester's Du Bartas, edit. 1621, p. 9970. 

“The tilling chams of my captteitie” “Toon. 

Ver. 59, Good luck befriend thee, Son: &e.] Here the metaphysical 
or logical Aas is introduced asa person, and addressing his eldest son Sub- 
stance. Afterwards the logival Quantity, Quality, and Helation, are personi- 
fied, and speak. ‘This affectation will appear more excusable in Milton, 
if we Pecillo’ that every thing, in the masks of this age, appeared in a 

u 4 





— green-ey'd Neptune} Virgil, Georg, iv. 451. Of 
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The faery ladies dane’d upon the hearth ; 60 
Thy drowsy nurse hath sworn she did them spie 
Come tripping to the room where thou didst lie, 


bodily shape. Arry Nothing had not enly a local habitation and a name,” 
but a visible figure. It is extraordinary. that the pendantry of Kin 
James the first should not have been gratified with the system of logick 
represented in a mask, at some of his academick receptions. The Pre- 
dicaments alone would have furnished a considerable band of Dramatis 
Persone. The long and hoary beard of father Ens might have been made 
to exceed any thing that ever appeared on the stage. James was once 
entertained at Oxford. in 1618, witha play called the Marriage of the Arts. 

T. Waasron. 
Tor, at thy birth, 

The faery ladies dane'd upon the hearth ;} This is the first and 
last time that the svstem ef the Farries was ever introduced to illustrate 
the doctrine of Aristotle's ten categorivs.  Ttimay be remarked, that they 
both were in fashion, and both exploded, at the same tine. T. Warton, 

Ver. 60. dane'd upom the hearth © V tear too much has been 
sail of domestick fairies in Lo Adlegro, v2 103. Yet Peannot miss an op- 
portunity of adding a few words on the subject, which may tend to illus- 
trate Shakspeare through Milton. Tt is not vet satisfaetorily decided, 
what Shakspeare means by calling Mab the Fates Mabrife. Rom, Jul. 
A.i. S.4.0 Doctor Warburton would read the Funey’s Mudwife ; for, he 
argucs, it cannot be understuad that she performed the office of midiife 
to the fairies, Mr. Steevens, much more plausibly. supposes her to be 
here called the Fatries’ Midwife, hevause it was her “department to de- 
liver the fancies of sleeping men of their dreams” But TP apprehend. and 
with no vielence of interpretation, that: the poet means, Whe Mulwife 
among the Fairies, because it was her peculiar emplovment to steal the 
new-born babe in the night. and te leave another in its place. “The poet 
here uses her weneral appellation and character, which vet has so fara pro- 
per reference to the present tram of fiction, as that her illusions were 
practised on persons in bed or asleep; for she not only haunted women in 
childbed, but was likewise the incubus or night-mare.  Shakspeare, by 
emploving her here, alludes at large to her midnight pranks performed on 
sleepers; but denominates her from that most notorious one, of her per- 
sonating the drowsy midwite who was insensibly carried away into some 
distant water, and substituting anew birthin the bed or cradle. Tt would 
clear the appellation to read, under the sense assigned, The Fririe Mid- 
wife. The poet avails himself of Mab’s appropriate province in giving her 
this new nocturnal agency. T. Warton, 

Ver. 62. Come tripping to the room &e.) So barren, unpoetical, and 
abstracted a subject, could not have been adorned with finer touches of 
fancy. See also, v. 69. 


Ver. 59. 








“ A Sibyl old,” &e. 
And in this lustration there is great elegance, v.83. 
“* To find a foe.” &e, 
The address of Ena is a very ingenious enigma on Substance. T. Warton. 
Come tripping to the room, Ke. is an allusion to the superstition, noticed 
by Shakspeare, Hen. TV. PLT. Ai. Si 1. 
“(), that it could be prov'd, 
“ That some night-tripping fatry had exchang'd 
“In cradle-cloths our children where they lay,” &c. Topp. 
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And, sweetly singing round about thy bed, 

Strew all their blessings on thy sleeping head. 

She heard them give thee this, that thou shouldst still 
Irom eyes of mortals walk invisible : 66 
Yet there is something that doth force my fear ; 

For once it was my dismal hap to hear 

A Sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age, 

That far events full wisely could presage, 70 
And, in Time’s long and dark prospective glass, 
loresaw what future days should bring to pass ; 
‘¢ Your son,” said she, (‘‘ nor can you it prevent) 
‘¢ Shall subject be to many an Accident. 

‘© ()’er all his brethren he shall reign as king, 

‘© Yet every one shall make him underling ; 

‘ And those, that cannot live from him asunder, 
‘ Ungratefully shall strive to keep him under ; 

‘© In worth and excellence he shall out-go them, 
‘¢ Yet, being above them, he shall be below them; — so 
‘From others he shall stand in need of nothing, 
‘Yet on his brothers shall depend for clothing. 

‘To find a foe it shall not be his hap, 

‘© And Peace shall lull him in her flowery lap ; 


~J 


G1 


Ver. 74. Shall subject be to many an Accident.) A pun on the logical 
Accidens. T. Warton. 

Ver. 75. O'er all his brethren he shall reign as hing.) The Predica- 
ments are his brethren: of or to which he is the Sudjectum, although first 
in exeellenee and order. 

Ungratefully shall strive to keep him under ; They cannot exist, but as 
inherent in Substance. 

From others he shall stand inc need of nothing, He is still Substance, 
with, or without, lectdent. 

Yet on his brothers shall depend for clothing. By whom he is elothed, 
superinduced, modifie:, &e. But he is still the same, “T. Wartoy. 

Ver. 83. Substante: substantie nove@ contrariatur, isa school-maxim. 

T. Warron. 

Ver. 84. And Peace shall hull him in her tlowery lap:] So in Harrington's 
Artosto, ¢. xiv. 1. 

* Who long were lufd on high in Fortune's dap." 
And in William Smith's Caloris, 1596. 

“Whom Fortune never dandled in her lap." 
And in Spenser's Teares of the muses, Terpstch. st. 1. 

* Whose hath in the lap of soft delight 

“ Been long tine éud'd. 
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‘* Yet shall he live in strife, and at his door 85 
‘¢ Devouring War shall never cease to roar ; 

*‘ Yea, it shall be his natural property 

‘¢ To harbour those that are at enmity. 

‘¢ What power, what force, what mighty spell, if not 

‘¢ Your learned hands, can loose this Gordian knot?” 90 


The next, Quantity and Quality, spake in prose; then Relation 
was called by his name. 


Rivers, arise; whether thou be the son 

Of utmost Tweed, or Oose, or gulphy Dun, 

Or Trent, who, like some Earth-born giant, spreads 
His thirty arms along the dented meads ; 

Or sullen Mole, that runneth underneath ; 95 
Or Severn swift, guilty of maiden’s death ; 


And we have “the flowery lap of some irriguous valley” in Par. Lost, B. iv. 
254. T. Wartos. 
Ver. 86. Derouring War shall nerer ccase to roars) Soin Lar. Lost, 
B. xi. 
* The brazen throat of War had ceas'd to rear” Topp, 
Ver. 88. Tu harbour those that are at enmity. Wis Accidents, 
T. Warton. 
Ver. 91. Rirers. arise; &e2 Milton is supposed. in the invocation and 
assemblage of these rivers, to have hil an eve on Spenser's Episode of the 
Nuptials of Thames and Medway, Farr. Qu. iv. xi DT rather think he 
consulted Drayten’s Poelyolbton. It is hard to say, in what sense, or in 
what manner, this introduction of the rivers was tu be spphed to the sub- 
ject. T. Warton. 
Ver. 93. Or Trent, who, like some Earth-horn giant, spreads 
His thirty arms along the indented meads;” Vis saul that there 
were thirty sorts of fish in this river, and thirty religious houses on ite 
banks. See Drayton, Polyolb. 8. xai. vol. ni. p. 906. Drayton adds, that 
it was foretold by a wisard, : 
“And thirty several streames, from many a sundry way, 
“Unto her greatness shall their watry tribute pay 
These traditions, on which Milton has raised a noble image, are a rebus 
on the name Trent. T. Warton. 
Ver. 94. indented meads >) Indent, in this sense and 
context, is in Sylvester's Du Bartas, 1. iti. W. i. 
“Our siluer Medway, which doth deepe indent 
“ The flowrie medowes of my native Kent.” 
And Drayton speaks of “ creeks indenting the land,” Polyolb. 8. i. 
T. Wanton. 
Ver. 95. Or sullen Mole, that runneth underneath:| At Mickleham near 
Darking in Surrey, the river Mole during the summer, except in heavy 
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Or rocky Avon, or of sedgy Lee, 

Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow’d Dee ; 

Or Humber loud, that keeps the Scythian’s name ; 

Or Medway smooth, or royal-tower’d Thame. 100 


[ The rest was prose. | 


rains, sinks through its sandy bed into a subterraneous and invisible chan- 
nel. In winter it constantly keeps itscurrent. This river is brought into 
one of our author's religious disputes, “To make the word Gift, like the 
river Mole in Surrey, to run under the bottom of a long line, and so to 
start up and to govern the word presbytery,” &e. Pr.- W. vol. i. 92. 

T. Warton 

Ver. 96. Of Serern swift, guilty of maiden’s death ;) The maiden is 
Sabrina. See Comus, vy. 827. ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 98, ——————_ ancient hallow'd Dees] In Apollonius Rhodius 
we have Mame: copoéoerat TEPON prov, Argon. iv. 134. And in Theoecritus, 
"Axiog “TEPON dtp. Tdyl. i. 69. See also * Divine Alpheus,” in Arcades, 
v.30, Other proofs might be added. But Milton is not classical here. 
Dee's divinity was Druidical, From the same superstition, some rivers in 
Wales are still held to have the gift or virtue of prophecy. Gyraldus 
Cambrensis, who writes in 1188, is the first who mentions Dee's sanctity, 
and from the popular traditions. See Note on Lyctdas, ver. 55. 

T. Wartos. 

Randolph, in his Poems, notices also “the holy Dee,” edit. 1640, p. 48. 
And see Spenser, Faer. Qu. iv. x1. 39. Tonp. 

Ver. 99. Or Humber loud, that keeps the Seythian's name 3} Number, 
a Sevthian king, landed in Britain three hundred years before the Roman 
invasion, and was drowned im this river by Locrine, after conquering king 
Albanact, See Dravton, Polyoll. S. viii. vol. ii. p. 796. Drayton has 
made a most beautiful use of this tradition in his Elegy, * Upon three sons 
of the Lord Sheflicld drowned in Humber," Elegies, vol. iv. p. 1244. 

*Q cruell Humber, guiltie of their gore ! 

“ T now belteve, more than I did before, 

* The British story whence thy name begun, 
*Ofkingly Humber, an inuading Hun, 

* By thee deuoured : for ‘tis likely thou 

“With bloud wert christen'd, bloud-thirsty, tll new 
© The Ouse and Done.” T. Wartos. 

Ver. 100. Or Medway sinooth, or royal-tawer'l Thame.) The smooth- 
ness of the Medway is characterised in Spenser's [not Spenser's but 
Lodowick Bryskett’s’ Mourning Muse of Thestylis. 

“The Med. cues siluer streames, 
© That wont so still to glide, 
“ Were troubled now and wroth.” 
The royal towers of ‘Thames imply Windsor Castle, familiar to Milton's 
view, and to which 1 have already remarked his allusions. T. Wagtox. 
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AN EPITAPH 
ON THE ADMIRABLE DRAMATICK POET, 


W. SHAKSPEARE.* 


Wuart needs my Shakspeare, for his honour’d bones, 
The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name! 


wt 


* This is but an ordinary poem to come from Milton, on such a subject. 
But he did not yet know his own strength, or was content to dissemble 
it, out of deference to the false taste of his time. The conceit, of Shak- 
speare's lying sepulcher'd in a tomb of his own making, is in’ Waller's 
manner, not his own. But he made Shakspeare amends in his L’ Allegro, 
v. 133. Herp. 

Birch, and from him Dr. Newton, asserts. that this copy of verses was 
written in the twenty-second vear of Milton's age, and printed with the 
Poems of Shakspeare at London in 1640.) It first appeared amony other 
recommendatory verses, prefixed to the folio edition of Shakspeare's plays 
in 1632. But without Milton’s name or initials. This therefore is the 
first of Milton's pieces that was published. 

It was with great difficulty and reluctance, that Milton first appeared 
as anauthor. He could not be prevailed upon to put his name to Comus, 
his first performance of any length that was printed, notwithstanding the 
singular approbation with which it had been previously reecived in a 
long and extensive course of private circulation. Lyerdas, in the Cam- 
bridge collection, is only subscribed with his initial. Most of the other 
contributors have left their names at full length. 

We have here restored the title from the second folio of Shakspeare. 

T. Wa RTON. 

This Epitaph is dated, 1630, in Milton's own edition of his poems in 
1673. Tonp. 

Ver. 5. Dear son of memory.) We honours his favourite Shakspeare 
with the same relation as the Muses themselves. For the Muses are 
called by the old poets “ the daughters of memory.” See Hesiod, Theog. 
y. 53. Newton. 

The phrase, son of memory, might be caught perhaps from Browne, 
who, describing the English poets, thus addresses them, Brit. Past. 1616, 
B. ii. S. i. p. 27. 

“ Yee English shepheards, sonnes of memory,” 
And in the same page, speaking of Spenser's death, he says that, there 
would be raised, “in honour of his worthy name, ; 

“ A piramis, whose head (like winged Fame) 

“ Should pierce the clouds, yea, seeme the stars to hisse ; 

“ And Mausolus’ great toombe might shrowd in his.” ‘oun. 
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Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 

For whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavouring art, 
Thy easy numbers flow; and that each heart 10 
Hath, from the leaves of thy unvalued book, 

Those Delphick lines with deep impression took ; 
Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving ; 
And, so sepilcher’d, in such pomp dost lie, 15 
That kings, for such a tomb, would wish to die. 


Ver. 8. ————————— a live-long: monument.| Tt is lasting in the 
fulio Shukspeare, and in several editions of Milton's Poems subsequent to 
those published in his life-time. Milton's own reading is lire-long. Topp. 

Ver. 11. —————— the leares of thy unvalued book,] “Thy invalu- 
able book.” So, in The Weakest goeth ts the Wall, 1600. 

“ Are not our vowes already registerd 
* Vpon the exralued sepulchre of Christ 2” 
And, in Shakspeare, Fich. JZ. A. i. S. 4. 


“ Inestimable stones, uaralued jewels.” Tonp. 





Ver. 13. our fancy of itself bereaving,] As in Comus, ver. 261. 
* Yet they in pleasing slumber du[d the sense, 
“ And in sweet madness robb'd it of itself ‘Town. 


Ver. 15. And, so sepileher'd.] Accented on the second syllable, as in 
Shakspeare, Rupe of Lucrece ; 
* May likewise be sepidcher'd in thy shade.” Matone. 


Mr. I. Townsend has observed, that Milton appears to have been no 
stranger to an epitaph on the tomb of Sir Thomas Stanley, knt. second 
son of Edward Earl of Derby ; which was remaining on the north-side of 
the chancel of the church of Tong, in the county of Salop, in 1663, when 
Sir William Dugdale made the last visitation of that county : and which 
Sir William, in a marginal note, says, was written by Shakspeare. This 
epitaph, which Mr. ‘Townsend has inserted trom C. 35. fol. 20. in the 
College of Arms, as a note to Rowe's Life of Shakspeare, is here subjoined 
in consequence of his ingenious remark : 

* Ask who hes here, but do not weepe : 

“ He is not dead, he doth but sleepe: 

“ ‘This stony register is for his bones, 

“ His fame is more perpetuall than these stones ; 

“ And his own goodnesse, with himself being gone, 
“ Shall live when earthly monument Is none. 

* Not monumental! stone preserves our fame, 

“ Nor skye-aspiring piramids our name ; 

“The memory of him for whom this stands, 

“ Shall out-live marble and defacers’ hands: 

“ When all to time’s consumption shall be given, 

“ Stanley, for whom this stands, shall stand in Heaven.” Topp. 
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ON 
THE UNIVERSITY CARRIER, 


Who sickened in the time of his vacancy, being forbid to go to London, by 
reason of the plague.* 


Here lies old Hobson; Death hath broke his girt, 
And here, alas! hath laid him in the dirt ; 

Or else the ways being foul, twenty to one, 

He’s here stuck in a slough, and overthrown. 

Twas such a shifter, that, if truth were known, 5 
Death was half glad when he had got him down ; 

For he had, any time this ten years full, 

Dodg’d with him betwixt Cambridge and The Bull. 
And surely Death could never have prevail’d, 

Had not his weekly course of carriage fail’d ; 10 
But lately finding him so long at home, 

And thinking now his journey’s end was come, 

And that he had ta’en up his latest inn, 

In the kind office of a chamberlin 

Show’d him his room where he must lodge that night, 
Pull’d off his boots, and took away the light : 16 
If any ask for him, it shall be sed, 

‘* Hobson has supt, and’s newly gone to bed.” 


* T wonder Milton should suffer these two things on Hobson to appear 
in his edition of 1645. THe, who at the age of nineteen, had so just a 
contempt for, 

« Those new-fangled toys, and trimming slight, 
“ Which take our new funtasticks with delight.” Huan. 

Ver. 14. In the hind office of a chamberlin ac.) 1 believe the 
Chamberlain is an officer not yet discontinued in seme of the old inns in 
the city. But Chytracus a German, who visited England about 1580, and 
put his travels into Latin verse, mentions it as an extraordinary circum- 
stance, that it was the custom of our inns to be waited upon by women. 
In Peele’s Old Wives Tule, Fantastique says,” L had euen as liue the 
chainberlaine of the White Horse bad called me vp to bed.” A. i. 8.1. 

T. Warton. 

At this time these officers appear to have been pretty numerous ; for, 
in a letter, dated 1635, it is said, “ Another scrutiny was made of the 
number of chamberlains, tapsters, and hostlers, which came to above 
40,000." See Lord Stratford's Letters, fol. vol. i. p. 437. Tonp. 
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ANOTHER ON THE SAME.* 


Here lieth one, who did most truly prove 

That he could never die while he could move ; 

So hung his destiny, never to rot 

While he might still jog on and keep his trot, 

Made of sphere-metal, never to decay 5 
Until his revolution was at stay. 

Time numbers motion, yet (without a crime 

’*Gainst old truth) motion number’d out his time: 
And, like an engine, mov’d with wheel and weight, 
His principles being ceas’d, he ended straight. 10 
Rest, that gives all men life, gave him his death, 

And too much breathing put him out of breath ; 

Nor were it contradiction to affirm, 

Too long vacation hasten’d on his term. 


* Hobson's inn at Londen was the Bull in Bishopsgate Street, where 
his figure in treseo, with an inscription, was lately to be seen. Peck, at 
the end of his Memoirs of Cromwell, has printed Hobson's Will, which is 
dated at the close of the year 1630. He died Jan. 1. 1630, while the 
plague was in London. This piece was written that year. The proverb, 
to which Hobson's caprice, founded perhaps on good sense, gave rise, 
needs not to be repeated. Milton was now a student at Cambridge. 
Among archbishop Sancroft’s transcripts of poetry made by him at Cam- 
bridge, now in the Budleian library, is an anonymous poem on the death 
of Hobson. It was perhaps a common subject tor the wits of Cambridge. 
1 take this opportunity of observing, that in the same bundle is a poem 
on Milton's friend Lyedas, Mr. King, by Mr. Booth, of Corpus Christi, 
not in the published collection. Coll. MSS. Tann. 465. T. Wartos. 

The reader may find the proverb, Zfobson's choice, explained in the 
Spectator, vol. vin No. 509. See also Granger's Brogr. Hise. Svo. edit. 
vol. ii. p. 400, Under his print are written these lines : 

“ Laugh not to see so plaine a man in print, 

* ‘The shadow's homely, vet ther's something int: 

“ Witness the baggy he wears, (though seeming poore) 

« ‘The fertile mother of a thousand more.” 
The last of’ which lines, with a tritliug alteration, was inscribed upon the 
bag under his arm at the Bull. The MS. verses, mentioned by Mr. War- 
ton, of which Thave a transcript, present a similar quaintness with a 
passage in Milton's first epitaph ou this distinguished carrier : 

“ Elis teame was of the best: nor would he hare 

“ Been mir'd in any way, but in the grace : 

And here he sticks: still like to stand, 

* Until some Angell lend his helping hand. — 

“ Thus rest in peace, thou ever-toyling swaine, 

“ And supreme waggoner, next to Charles waine.” Topp. 
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Merely to drive the time away he sickeén’d, 15 
Fainted, and died, nor would with ale be quicken’d ; 
‘* Nay,” quoth he, on his swooning bed outstretch’d, 

‘“* If I mayn’t carry, sure I’ll ne’er be fetch’d, 

** But vow, though the cross doctors all stood hearers, 
‘* For one carrier put down to make six bearers.” 20 
Ease was his chief disease ; and, to judge right, 

He died for heaviness that his cart went light: 

His leisure told him that his time was come, 

And lack of load made his life burdensome, 

That even to his last breath, (there be that say’t,) 25 
As he were press’d to death, he cried, More weight ; 
But, had his doings lasted as they were, 

He had been an immortal carrier. 

Obedient to the moon he spent his date 

In course reciprocal, and had his fate 30 
Link’d to the mutual flowing of the seas, 

Yet (strange to think) his «ain was his encrease : 

His letters are deliver’d all and gone, 

Only remains this superscription. 


Milton's two copies of Verses on Hobson are in Wit Restored in sererall 
Select Poems not formerly publish't, \2me. Lond. 1658, p. 84, 85. They 
are preceded by a copy, from some other pen, on the same person. 
Milton's second copy appears also in A Banquet of Jests, 12mo. Lond. 
1640, p. 129. 

“ Here Hobson lyes, who did most truly prove 
‘© That he could never,” &c. Topp. 
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ON 


THE NEW FORCERS OF CONSCIENCE 
UNDER 


THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 


BrcauseE you have thrown off your Prelate lord, 
And with stiff vows renounc’d his Liturgy, 
To seize the widow’d whore Plurality 
From them whose sin ye envied, not abhorr’d; 
Dare ye for this adjure the civil sword 5 
To force our consciences that Christ set free, 
And ride us with a classick hierarchy 


Ver. 1. Because you have thrown off your Prelate lord, &c.] In railing 
at establishments, Milton condemned not episcopacy only. He thought 
even the simple institutions of the new reformation too rigid and arbitrary 
for the natural freedom of conscience. He contended for that sort of 
individual or personal religion, by which every man is to be his own 
priest. When these verses were written, which form an irregular sonnet, 
presbyterianism was triumphant: and the independents and the church- 
men joined in one common complaint against a want of toleration. The 
church of Calvin had now its hereticks. Milton's haughty temper brooked 
no human controul. Even the parliamentary hierarchy was too coercive 
for one who acknowledged only Atng Jesus. His froward and refining’ 
philosophy was contented with no species of carnal policy. Conformity 
of all sorts was slavery. [le was persuaded, that the modern presbyter 
was as much caleulated for persecution and oppression as the ancient 
bishop. ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 2. And with stiff cows renounc’d his Liturgy.) The Directory 
was enforced under severe penalties in 1644.0 The legislature prohibited 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer, not only in places of publick 
worship, but in private families. “T. Warton. 

Ver. 7. And ride us with a classick hterarchy} In the presbyterian 
church now established by law, there were, among others, classical as- 
semblies. ‘The kingdom of England, instead of so many divceses, was now 
divided into a certain number of Provinces, made up of representatives 
from the several Classes within their respective boundaries. Every 
parish had a congregational or parochial presbytery for the affairs of its 
ewn circle; these parochial presbyteries were combined into Classes, 
which chose representatives for the provincial assembly, as did the pro- 
vincial fur the national. ‘Thus, the city of London being distributed into 
twelve classes, each class chose two ministers and four lay-elders to repre- 
sent them ina Provincial Assembly, which received appeals from the 
parochial and classical presbyteries, Ac. These ordinances, which ascertain 
the age of the piece before us, took place in 1646, und 1647. See Scobell, 
Coll. P.i. p. 99.150. T. Warton. 
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Taught ye by mere A.S. and Rotherford ? 
Men, whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent, 


Ver. 8, Taught ye by mere A. S.] Doctor Newton says, “I know not 
who is meant by A.S. Some book might have been published, signed by 
these letters, and perhaps an equivoque might also be intended.” The 
independents were now contending for toleration. In 1643, their prin- 
cipal leaders published a pamphlet with this title, “ An Apologeticall Nar- 
ration of some Ministers formerly exiles in the Netherlands, now members 
of the Assembly of Divines. Humbly submitted to the honourable Houses 
of Parliament. By Thomas Goodwyn, Sydrack Sympson, Philip Nye, Jer. 
Burroughs, and William Bridge, the authors thereof. Lond. 1643." In 

uarto. Their system is a middle way between Brownism and presbytery. 

his piece was answered by one A. 8. the person intended Wy Milton. 
“ Some observations and Annotations upon the Apologeticall Narration, 
humbly submitted to the honourable Houses of Parliament, the most reve- 
rend and learned divines of the Assembly, and all the protestant churches 
here in this island and abrond. Lond. 1644." In quarto. ‘The Dedication 
is subscribed A.S. The independents then retorted upon A. S. in a pam- 
phlet called “ A Reply of the two Brothers to A.S. Wherein you have 
Observations, Annotations, &c. upon the Apologeticall, Narration. With 
a plea for liberty of conscience for the apologists church-way + against the 
eavils of the said A. S. formerly called M.S. to ALS. &e. &e. Lond. 1644." 
In quarto. 1 quote from the second edition enlarged. There is another 

iece by A. S. It is called a “ Reply to the second Return.” This I 
hae never seen. Tis name was never known. T. Warton. 

His name was well known; and a doughty champion he appears to 
have been in the polemicks of that time: Witness his effusions, entitled 
« Zerubbabel to Sanballat and Tobiah : or, The first part of the Duply to 
M. S, alias Two Brethren. by Adam Steuart, &c. Tayprim, March 17. 1644." 
4.—Again. “ The second part of the Duply to M.S. alias Two Brethren. 
With a brief Epitome and Refutation of all the whole Jndependent-Gov- 
ernment: Most humbly submitted to the King’s most exellent Majestie, 
to the most honourable Houses of Parliament, the most: Reverend and 
Learned Divines of the Assembly, and all the Protestant Churches in this 
island and abroad, by Adam Steuart. Imprim. Qctob. 3. 1644." 4. In 
this second part the observations of the Tio Brethren ure stated, and the 
replies all commence with A.S. prefixed. Possibly Milton ridicules this 
minuteness, in here writing only “mere A. 8.” However, the Tracts 
ubove stated contain in their title-pages the name at large. See also“ An 
Answer to a Libell intitled A coole conference betweene the cleered Re- 
formation and the Apologeticall Narration, brought together by a Welle 
willer to both &. By Adam Steuart. Lond. 1644." 4°. Lhave found him 
called, in other tracts of the time, Doctor A. Steuart, a Divine of the 
Charch of Scotland. Topp. 

Ibid. Rotherfurd*] Samuel Rutherford, or Rutherfoord, was ane of 
the chief commissioners of the church of Scotland, who sate with the As- 
sembly at Westminster, and who concurred in settling the grand points 
of presbyterian discipline. He was professor of divinity in the university 
of St. Andrew's, and has left a great variety of Calvinistick tracts. He 
was an avowed enemy to the independents, as appears from his Disputa- 
tion on pretended liberty of conscience, 1649. Thin was answered by 
John Cotton a separatist of New England. It is hence casy to see, why 
Rotherford was an obnoxious character to Milton. Rutherford’s Letters, 
called Joshua Hedirirus, are the most genuine specimen [remember to 
have seen of the cnthusiastick cant of the old Scutch divines: more pare 
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Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, 10 
Must now be nam’d and printed Hereticks 
By shallow Edwards and Scotch what d’ye call : 
But we do hope to find out all your tricks, 
Your plots and packing worse than those of Trent, 
That so the Parliament 


ticularly of the eloquence of those preachers, who opposed the hierarchy 
in Scotland about 1637. Their ninth edition, and what is more wonder- 
ful in an enlightened age, with a laboured Preface high in their commend- 
ation, appeared at (slaszow so late as the year 1765. 8vo. The editor 
says, thut his author's “praise is already in the churches.” In what 
church, professing any degree of rational religion? T. Warton. 


Ver. 12. By shallow Edwards) It is not the Gangrena of Thomas 
Edwards that is here the object of Milton's resentment, as Dr. Newton 
and Mr. Thyer have supposed. Edwards had attacked Milton’s favourite 
plan of independency, ina pamphlet full of miserable invectives, imme- 
diately and professedly levelled against the Apologeticall Narration above- 
mentioned, and entitled “ Antapologia, or a full answer to the Apologeticall 
Narration, &e. Wherein is handled many of the Controversies of these 
times, by T. Edwards minister of the gospel, Lond. 1644." In quarto. 
But Edwards had some time before published his opinions against congre- 
gational churches, “ Reasons ayainst the independent government of par- 
ticular conzregations: as also avainst the ratcraeuih of such churches to 
be erected in this kingdome. ‘Together with an answer to such reasons 
as are commonly alledged fora toleration. Presented in all humility to 
the honourable House of Commons, &c. &c. By Thomas Edwards, &c. 
Lond. 1641." In quarto. However, in the Gangrena, not less than in 
these two tracts, it had been his business to blacken the opponents of pres- 
byterian uniformity, that the parliament might check their ew by 
wnal statutes. Against such enemies, Milton's chief hope of enjoying a 
Fiherty of conscience, and a permission to be of any religion but popery, 
was in Cromwell, who for political reasons allowed all professions ; and 
who is thus addressed as the great guardian of religious independence, 
Suan, xvi. 11. 

New foes arise, 
© Phreatening to bind our souls ce secular chains : 
* Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
“ Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw.” T. Warton. 


Did, —————. and Scotch what @Cye call) Perhaps: Henderson, or 
George Galaspie, another Scotch minister with a harder name, and one of 
the ceclesiastical commissioners at Westminster. John Henderson ap- 
pears asa dociyg friend in Ruthertord’s Joshua Redivivus, Bin. Epist. 50. 
p.482. And Hugh Henderson, B.i. Bpist, 127. po 186. See also, Lbid. 
p.152. And Alexander Henderson, Boi. Bpest. 16. ( 33. But 1 wish 
not to bewilder myself or my readers any further in the library of fana- 
ticism. Happily the books, as well as the names, of the enthusiasts on 
both sides of the question, are almost consigned to oblivion, T. Warton, 


r Ver. 14. Your plots and packing worse than those of Trent,] The famous 
council of ‘Trent. ‘T. Warton, 
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May, with their wholesome and preventive shears, 16 


Clip your phylacteries, though bauk your ears, 
And succour our just fears, 


When they shall read this clearly in your charge, 
New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large. 20 


Ver. 17. Clip your phylacteries, though bauk your ears,] That is, 
although your ears cry out that they need clipping, yet the mild and gen- 
tle Parliament will content itself, with only clipping away your Jewish 
and persecuting principles. Warnscrton. 

Tickell, I think. is the first who gives baulk, or bauk, from the errata of 
edition 1673, which has bank. Fenton retains the errour from Tonson's 
text. It is wonderful that ‘PFonson, in edit. 1695, should have retained 
bank, without consulting the Errata of an edition which is his model. The 
line stands thus in the manuscript, 

“ Crop ye as close as marginal P 's ears. 
That is, Prynne, whose ears were cropped close in the pillory, and who 
was fond of ostentatiously loading the margin of his voluminous books 
with a parade of authorities. But why was the line altered when this 
Va Was first printed in 1673, as Prynne had been then dead tour vears? 
‘erhaps he was unwilling to revive, and te expose te the triumphy of the 
lovalists now restored, this disgrace of one of the leading heroes of the Late 
faction; notwithstanding Pronne’s apostasy. The meaning of the present 
context is, “Check vour insolence, without: proceeding to cruel punish- 
ments.” To balk, is to spare. “T. Warton. 

Mr. Warton, as well as Dr. Newton, is here mistaken in respect. to the 
text: for Mr. Warton thinks that Tickell first gave bauk, and Dr. Newton 
savs that all the editions read band, although it is correeted in the table of 
Errata in the edition of 1673. But the truth is, Tonson’s edition of 1713, 
which is certainly valuable, and which appears to have been Tickell’s model, 
(as I bave had several occasions to fe reads * bawk your ears.” 
Tonson’s edition of 1747 reads also“ baw&k” | Fenton reads the sane, and 
therefore has not retained the erreur, To Mr. Warton’s notice of Prynne 
T must add Milton’: own account of that voluminous writer, in his treatise, 
The likehest means ta remove herclings out of the church: “A late hot 
querist for tithes, whom se may know, by his ute dying ever bende him in 
the nurgin, to be ever beside his wits in the teat, a fierce reformer once, 
now rankled with a contrary heat.” &e. Ton. 

Ver. 20. New Preshyter is but oll Pricst® We expresses the same sen- 
timent in his Areopugitica; © Bish yp and Presbyters are the same to us both 
nume and thing.” See also the conclusion of his Tenure of Aings and 
Magistrates. NEWTON. 

Ver. 20. ——————— writ large.) ‘That is, more domineering and 
tyrannical, Warscatos. 


ih] 
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ORIGINAL VARIOUS READINGS 
ON 


THE FORCERS OF CONSCIENCE, 





Ver. 2. the racant whore Plurality. 
Ver. 6. To foree He consciences &e. 
Ver. 12. By hatre-brain'd Edwards. 
Shallow is in the margin; and the pen is drawn through hatre-brain'd. 
Ver. 17. Crop ye as close as marginal P "s cares. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


TRANSLATIONS, 


THE FIFTH ODE OF HORACE, LIB. I. 


Wuart slender youth, bedew’d with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 
Pyrrha? For whom bind’st thou 
In wreaths thy golden har, 


Ver. 1. What slender youth Inthis measure, my friend and school- 
fellow, Mr. William Collins, wrote his admired Ode to Erening : and I know 
he had a design of writing many more Odes without rhyme. In this measure 
also, an clegant Ode was written On the Paradise Lost, by the late captain 
‘Thomas, formerly a student of Christ-church Oxford, at the time that 
Mr. Benson gave medals as prizes for the best verses that were produced 
on Milton at all our great schools, It seems to be an agreed point, that 
Lyrick poetry cannot exist without rhyme in our language. Some of the 
Trochaicks, in Glover's .Wedea, are harmonivus, however, without rhyme. 

Jos. Warton. 

Dr. J. Warton might have added, that his own Ode to Evening was 
written before that of his friend Collins ; as was a poem of his entitled the 
Assembly of the Passions, before Collins's favourite Ode on that subject. 
There are extant two excellent Odes, of the truest: taste. written in un- 
rhyming metre many years ago by two of the students of Christ-church, 
Oxford, and among its chief ornaments, sinee high In the ehureh. One is 
on the death of Mr. Langton, whe dial on his travels, by the late Dr. Shipley, 
bishop of St. Asaph: the other, by the late archbishop of York, is addressed 
to George Onslow, esquire, the Speaker. But it may be doubted, whether 
there is sufficient precision and elegance in the English language without 
rhyme. a England's Melicon, there is Ocnone’s compdaint, tn blank verse, 
by George Peele, written about 1690. Signat. Qo 4d. tld. Phe verses 
indeed are heroick, but the whole consists af quatrains. DT will exhibit 
the first stanza. 

* Melpomene, the muse of tragicke sons 

©“ With mournful tunes, in stole of dismal hue : 

* Apeist a silly nymph to waile ber woe, 

* And leave thy lustie company behind.” T. Wagtos,. 

This translation did not appear in the edition of 1640. It is thus entitled 
in the poet's own edition of 1673, ° Quis multa gracilis te puee in rosa, 
Rendered almost word for word without rhyme according ta the Latin 
as near as the language will admit,” p. 62. This Qde of Horace had appeared 
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Plain in thy neatness? QO, how oft shall he 5 
On faith and changed gods complain, and seas 
Rough with black winds, and storms 
Unwonted shall admire! 
Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 
Who always vacant, always amiable 10 
Hopes thee, of flattering gales 
Unmindful. Hapless they, 
To whom thou untried seem’st fair! Me, in my vow'd 
Picture, the sacred wall declares to have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds 15 
To the stern god of sea. 


FROM GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH.®* 
Brutes thus addresses DIANA in the country of LEOGECIA. 


Gowppsss of shades, and huntress, who at will 
Walk’st on the rowling spheres, and through the deep ; 


long before in an English dress, among © Certaine Selected Odes of Horace,’ 
translated by John Ashmore in 1621, 4to. It commences thus: — 

“ What pretty youth, weltring in roses 

© With liquid odors overspread, 

“© Pirrha, thee in’s armes incloses,” &. Tonp. 

Ver. 5. Plain tn thy neatness $} Rather, * plain in your ornaments.” 
Milton mistakes the idiomatical use and meaning of munditia. She was 
plain in her dress: or, more paraphrastically, in the manner of adorning 
herself. The sense of the context is, ° For whom do you, whe study no 
ornaments of dress, thus unaffectedly bind up your yellow locks?” 

T. Warton. 

* Hist. Brit. i. xi. “ Diva potens nemorum,” &e. 

I ain informed by Mr. Steevens, who had it from Mr. Spence, that, in 
Aaron Thoinpson’s Translation of Geoffry of Monmouth, published 1714, 
this address of Brutus, Diva potens, and Diana's answer, which follows, 
were translated by Pope for Thompson's use. But see this information 
confirmed by an additional passage, first: published hy Curll, in the Sup- 
plement to Pope's Works, for M. Cooper, 1757, p. 39. See also Thompson's 
Geoffry, pp. 23, 24. T. Warton. 


Ver. 2. rowling apheres,} Tickell aud Fenton read lot: 
ring spheres. T. Wapron. 
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On thy third reign, the earth, look now, and tell 
What land, what seat of rest, thou bidst me seek, 
What certain seat, where I may worship thee 5 
For aye, with temples vow’d and virgin quires. 


To whom, sleeping before the altar, DIANA answers in a vision 
the same night. 


Brutus, far to the west, in the ocean wide, 

Beyond the realm of Gaul, a land there lies, 

Sea-girt it lies, where giants dwelt of old; 

Now void, it fits thy people: Thither bend 10 
Thy course; there shalt thou find a lasting seat ; 
There to thy sons another Troy shall rise, 

And kings be born of thee, whose dreadful might 
Shall awe the world, and conquer nations bold.> 


FROM DANTE.° 


Ah Constantine, of how much ill was cause, 
Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy pope receiv’d of thee.? 


FROM DANTE.® 


Founded in chaste and humble poverty, 
’Gainst them that rais’d thee dost thou lift thy horn, 


From Milton's Hist. Bag. Pr.-W. voli, p. 7. edit. 1608. These Frag- 
ments of translation were collected by ‘Tickell from Milton's Prose- Works. 
T. Warros. 
Not by Tickell, but by Tonson’s editor in 1713; who inserted, among 
these fragments of Milton, seme translations from Milton’s Defensto by 
Richard Washington. Tickell, finding them in the edition of 1713, pro- 
bably supposed them to have been the productions of Milton. They have 
been retained in many subsequent editions ; but, as they are not the transe 
lations of Milton, Lhave thought them no longer entitled to such rank. 

Of Richard Washington, see the note Ja Salmasii Hundredam. Toon. 
‘dafern, C. xix. See Hoole’s Ariosta, YB. xvi. v. 552. vol, ii. t 271. 
T. Wartoy. 

*From Of Reformation in England. Pr.- W. volo. p. 10. 

: T. Warton. 
' Parad. ©. xx. So vay Tickell and Fenton, from Milton himself. 
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Impudent whore? where hast thou plac’d thy hope? 
In thy adulterers, or thy ill-got wealth ? 
Another Constantine comes not in haste.‘ 


FROM ARIOSTO.& 


Then pass’d he to a flowery mountain green, 
Which once smelt sweet, now stinks as odiously : 
This was the gift, if you the truth will have, 
That Constantine to good Sylvester gave." 


FROM HORACE.! 


Whom do we count a good man? Whom but he 
Who keeps the laws and statutes of the senate, 
Who judges in great suits and controversies, 
Whose witness and opinion wins the cause ? 

But his own house, and the whole neighbourhood, 
Sees his foul inside through his whited skin. * 


FROM EURIPIDES.! 


This is true liberty, whert freeborn men, 

Having to advise the publick, may speak free ; 
Which he who cay, and will, deserves high praise : 
Who neither can, nor will, may hold his peace ; 
What can be a juster in a state than this 7™ 


But the sentiment only is in Dante. The translation is from Petrarch, 
Sonn. 108. “Fundata in casta et hunnili povertate.” &e. Expunged in 
some editions of Petrarch for obvious reasons. ‘TT. Warteos, 
' From Of Reformation, &. Pre W vali. po 10. T. Woaetos. 
°C. xxxiv. 80. Tickell and Fenton have added some lines from Ha- 
rington's version. ‘T. Wartoy. 
The additions, which may be found in Tickell and Fenton, oecur ina 
Tonson’s edition of 1713. Topp. 
> From Of Reformation, &. Pre W. volun p. 10. TT. Waatos, 
Epist. i. xvi. 40, 
* From 7etrachordon, Pr.-W. voli. p. 239. ‘T. Wartos. 
IALTEA. v. 440. 
" Milton's Motto to hic “© Areo wagertica, A Spoerh for thu liberty of une 
Beensed Printing.” &. Prose. Wo voli. op. lab. TT. Wastes, 
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FROM HORACE." 


Laughing, to teach the truth, 
What hinders? As some teachers give to boys 
Junkets and knacks, that they may learn apace.° 





FROM HORACE.? 


Joking decides great things, 
Stronger and better oft than earnest can.4 





FROM SOPHOCLES.* 


Tis you that say it, not I. You do the deeds, 
And your ungodly deeds find me the words.* 


FROM SENECA! 
There can be slain 
No sacrifice to God more acceptable, 
Than an unjust and wicked king." 





* Sato toi 24. 

' From Apol. Smeetymn. Pr-W. voli po ii. T. Warton. 

t Satie x. 14. 

* Apal, Smectymn. voli polit. T. Warton. 

" Electra, ¥. 627. 

' From Apel, Smectymn. Thi. 

' Hereul. Fur. 

* From Jenure of Kings, &e. Pr W. voli. p. 315. T. Warton. 
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PSALM I.* 


Done into verse, 1653. 


BuEss’p is the man who hath not walk’d astray 

In counsel of the wicked, and 1’ the way 

Of sinners hath not stood, and tn the seat 

Of scorners hath not sat. But in the great 

Jehovah’s law is ever his delight, 5 
And in his law he studies day and mght. 

He shall be as a tree which planted grows 

By watery streams, and in his season knows 

To yield his fruit, and his leaf shall not fall, 

And what he takes in hand shall prosper all. 10 
Not so the wicked, but as chaff which fann’d 

The wind drives, so the wicked shall not stand 

In judgement, or abide their trial then, 

Nor sinners in the assembly of just men. 

For the Lord knows the upright way of the just, 15 
And the way of bad men to ruin must. 


PSALM II. 
Done Aug. &. 1653. Tersetti. 


Wuy do the Gentiles tumult, and the Nations 
Muse a vain thing, the kings of the earth upstand 
With power, and princes in their congregations 

Lay deep their plots together through each land 


* Metrical pralmody was much cultivated in this age of fanaticinn. 
Milton's father is a composer of some of the tunes in Ravenseroft's Palas. 
T. Waaton. 
“A literal version of the Pealins nay boldly Le asserted iunpracticable ; 
for, if it were not, a poet po reat as Milton would not, even in his eardiest 
youth, have prosed himself so very little of a formidable rival, as he has 
done, to Thomas Sternbold.” Mason's Aasays on Englah Church Much, 
1795, p. 177. In the last of these translations however, as Mr. Wartuu 
abeorves, ure some very puctical expressions. ‘Topp. 
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Against the Lord and his Messiah dear ? 5 
Let us break off, say they, by strength of hand 
Their bonds, and cast from us, no more to wear, 
Their twisted cords: He, who in heaven doth dwell, 
Shall laugh ; the Lord shall scoff them ; then, severe, 
Speak to them in his wrath, and in his fell 10 
And fierce ire trouble them ; but I, saith he, 
Anointed have my King (though ye rebel) 
On Sion my holy hill. A firm decree 
I will declare: The Lord to me hath said, 
Thou art my Son, I have begotten thee 15 
This day, ask of me, and the grant is made ; 
As thy possession I on thee bestow 
The Heathen; and, as thy conquest to be sway’d, 
Earth’s utmost bounds: them shalt thou bring full low 
With iron scepter bruis’d, and them disperse 20 
Like to a potter’s vessel shiver’d so. 
And now be wise at length, ye kings averse, 
Be taught, ye judges of the earth; with fear 
Jehovah serve, and let your Jov converse 
With trembling; kiss the Son lest he appear 95 
In anger, and ve perish in the way, 
If once his wrath take fire, like fuel sere. 
Happy all those who have in him their stay! 


PSALM THI. Aug. 9. 1655. 
When he fled from Absalom, 


Lorn, how many are my foes? 
How many those, 
‘That in arms against me rise‘ 
Many are they, 
That of my life distrustfully thus say ; 5 
No help for him in God there hes. 


Ver. 18. The Ueathen 3} Mr. Warten, im bath editions, reads “ The 
Hearen™ Toon. 
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But thou, Lord, art my shield, my glory, 
Thee, through my story, 
The exalter of my head I count : 
Aloud I cried 10 
Unto Jehovah : He full soon replicd, 
And heard me from his holy mount. 
I lay and slept; I wak’d again ; 
For my sustain 
Was the Lord. Of many millions 15 
The populous rout 
I fear not, though, encamping round about, 
They pitch against me their pavilions. 
Rise, Lord; save me, my God; for Thou 
Hast smote e’er now 20) 
On the cheek-bone all my foes, 
Of men abhorr’d 
Hast broke the teeth. This help was from the Lord; 
Thy blessing on thy people flows. 


PSALM IV. Aug. 10. 1653, 


Avxswer me when I call, 

God of my righteousness ; 

In straits, and in distress, 

Thou didst me disinthrall 

And set at large ; now spare, 5 
Now pity me, and hear my earnest prayer. 

Great ones, how long will ve 

My glory have in scorn ? 

How long be thus forborn 

Stil to love vanity ? LO 

To love, to seck, to prize, 
Things false and vain, and nothing else but lies ? 


Ver, 14. ———— my sustainy | The verb converted inte a substantive. 
Sain Per, Lot, Bi. 5. 

“Tn that obscure sojuurn,” 
And in B. vi. 54%. 

* Tustant withuut disturb they took alana.” ‘Toop. 
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Yet know the Lord hath chose, 
Chose to himself apart, 
The good and meek of heart : 
(For whom to choose He knows) 
Jehovah from on high 
Will hear my voice, what time to him I ery. 
Be aw’d, and do not sin; 
Speak to your hearts alone, 
Upon your beds, each one, 
And be at peace within. 
Offer the offerings just 
Of righteousness, and in Jehovah trust. 
Many there be that say, 
Who yet will show us good ? 
Talking lke this world’s brood ; 
But, Lord, thus let me pray ; 
On us lift up the light, 
Lift up the favour of thy countenance bright. 
Into my heart more joy 
And gladness thou hast put, 
‘Than when a vear of glut 
Their stores doth over-cloy, 
And from their plenteous grounds 
With vast encrease their corn and wine abounds. 
In peace at once will I 
Both lay me down and sleep ; 
For thou alone dost keep 
Me safe where’er I he; 
As ina rocky cell 
Thou, Lord, alone, in safety mak’st me dwell. 


PSALM V. Aug. 12. 1653. 


Jenovan, to my words give ear, 
My meditation weigh ; 
The voice of my complaining hear, 
My King and God; for unto thee I pray. 
VOL. Iv, r 
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Jehovah, thou my early voice 8 
Shalt in the morning hear ; 
I’ the morning I to thee with choice 
Will rank my prayers, and watch till thou appear. 
For thou art not a God that takes 
In wickedness delight ; 10 
Evil with thee no biding makes ; 
Fools or mad men stand not within thy sight. 
All workers of iniquity 
Thou hat’st ; and them unblest 
Thou wilt destroy that speak a lye ; 15 
The bloody and guileful man God doth detest. 
But, I will, in thy mercies dear, 
Thy numerous mercies, go 
Into thy house; I, in thy fear, 
Will towards thy holy temple worship low. 20 
Lord, lead me in thy righteousness, 
Lead me, because of those 
That do observe if I transgress ; 
Set thy ways right before, where my step goes. 
For, in his faltering mouth unstable, 25 
No word is firm or sooth ; 
Their inside, troubles miserable ; 
An open grave their throat, their tongue they smooth. 
God, find them guilty, let them fall 
By their own counsels quell’d ; 30 
Push them in their rebellions all 
Still on; for against thee they have rebell’d. 
Then all, who trust in thee, shall bring 
Their joy ; while thou from blaine 
Defend’st them, they shall ever sing $5 
And shall triimph in thee, who love thy Name. 


Ver. 26. Suoth is true. T. Wanton. 

So, On the Death of a fair Inf. vo 51. ° O tell ine sooth.” And, Com. 
823. ° The southeast shepherd.” Sev also Wacbeth, © if th y speech be avath, 
I care not” &e. Tosp. 

Ver. 26, ————————-— their tongue they snyoth.) Par. Heg. iv. 3. 
“ That eleck'd his tungue.” Topp. 
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For thou, Jehovah, wilt be found 
To bless the just man still ; 
As with a shield, thou wilt surround 
Him with thy lasting favour and good will. 40 


PSALM VI. Aug. 13. 1653. 


Lorp, in thine anger do not reprehend me, 
Nor in thy hot displeasure me correct ; 
Pity me, Lord, for 1 am much deject, 
And very weak and faint; heal and amend me: 
For all my bones, that even with anguish ake, 5 
Are troubled, yea my soul is troubled sore ; 
And thou, O Lord, how long’ Turn, Lord; restore 
My soul; © save me for thy goodness sake : 
For in death no remembrance is of thee ; 
Who in the grave can celebrate thy praise ? 10 
Wearied I am with sighing out my days ; 
Nightly my couch I make a ‘ind of sea ; 
My bed I water with my tears; mine eye 
Through grief consumes, is waxen old and dark 
I’? the midst of all mine enemies that mark. 15 
Depart, all ye that work imquity, 
Depart from me; for the voice of my weeping 
The Lord hath heard; the Lord hath heard my 
prayer ; 
My supplication with acceptance fair 
The Lord will own, and have me in his keeping. —20 
Mine enemies shall all be blank, and dash’d 
With much confusion; then, grown red with shame, 
gihey shall return in haste the way they came, 


And in a moment shall be quite abash'd. 
Ver. 3. deject,]  Dejected. See the note 
on Pur. Reg. B. i. 439. Tonp. 
Ver. 21. Afine enemies shall all be Wank, and dash'd 
With much confusion;) Blank, as in Comus, v. 452 
* And noble grace, that dash'd brute violence 
* With sudden aduration and blank awe.” T. W ARTON. 
xy 2 
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PSALM VII. Aug. 14. 1653. 


Upon the words of Chush the Benjamite against him. 


Lorp, my God, to thee I fly ; 

Save me and secure me under 

Thy protection, while I cry ; 

Lest, as a lion, (and no wonder) 

He haste to tear my soul asunder, 5 
Tearing, and no rescue nigh. 


So, in Archbishop Parker's Translation of the viii* Psalm, p. 14. 
* Thy foes to blanke : their threats to danke, 
“to still th’ aduenger fell.” 
But see Milton's Answ. to Ethon Basilike, Ch. 21. “The damsell of Bur- 
gundy, at sight of her own letter, was soon blank,” i.e. contuunded. See 
also Par. Reg. B. ii. 120. Toon. 
Pauw VII. 
Ver. 1. This is a very pleasing stanza, and which I do not. elsewhere 
recollect. T. Wartos. 
In Sir Philip Sidney's Astrophed and Stelia, the eleventh song presents 
a similar metre, although the stanza consists of only five lines. Twill cite 
a stanza :— 
Well, tn absence thie will div; 
* Leave to see. and leave to wonder : 
“ Absence sure will help, if I 
* Can learn how wis sedf to eunder 
* From what in tev heart doth lie.” 
In Sylvester's Poems, after his translation of Du Bartas, ed. 3621, p. 609, 
there is An Ode to Astroa, of simular metre ales, and the stanza conmiating 
of seven lines. There is no caample of this stanza, in Sandvs's elegant 
saraphrase of the Paalins; where howrver, among a variety of measures, 
the Trochaick couplet, of seven evilatdes, may be found. In the carly 
translation of the Psalms, by Archhishop Parker, no sitailar stanza ovcurs: 
although different metres arc aepldul I take thie occasion ts observe, 
that the thirty-sixth prading in thee sncent traralation, exhibits the Usngr 
of the Anaypeestick tieasurr, at that pernel, in our powtry. These pealms 
were finished in 1537, and a few years afterwards printed, See the Hist. 
of Eng. Poetry, vol. iii. Ts. Ther Werte fieter statlinhed). Jt has been 
said that the pecan wrtaitted Lie wile dame Margaret to presente 
book to some of the nobility. See Hitef Eng. Poot. ut apr, She pros 
bably presented tu the Church of Canterbury the ropy, very curiously 
bound, which is now in the library of that cathedral. ‘(he fouk is exe 
tremely scarce. To will cxlulit a etanza from the 36th peal above 
tneutiwned : — 
The wordes of his mouth be unrightfully wayed, 
In sleighty deceit le they crificie laynl: 
“ Quyte ceased be hath to behaur hom aryght, 
© Cent deed fur ty do hath be driucn from bys svght.” Topp. 
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Lord, my God, if I have thought 
Or done this; if wickedness 

Be in my hands; if I have wrought 
Ill to him that meant me peace ; 
Or to him have render’d less, 

And not freed my foe for nought ; 


Let the enemy pursue my soul, 
And overtake it; let him tread 
My life down to the earth, and roll 
In the dust my glory dead, 

In the dust ; and there, out-spread, 
Lodge it with dishonour foul. 


Rise, Jehovah, in thine tre, 

Rouse thyself amidst the rage 

Of my foes that urge like fire ; 

And wake for me, their fury asswage ; 
Judgement here thou didst engage 
And command, which I desire. 


So the assemblies of cach nation 

Will surround thee, seeking right ; 
Thence to thy glorious habitation 
Return on high, and in their sight. 
Jehovah judgeth most upright 

All people from the world’s foundation. 


Judge me, Lord; be judge in this 
According to my righteousness, 
And the innocence which is 

Upon me: cause at length to cease 
Of evil men the wickedness, 

And their power that do amiss. 


But the just establish fast, 
Since thou art the just God that tries 
Hearts and reins. On God is cast 
My defence, and in him lies, 
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In him who, both just and wise, 
Saves the upright of heart at last. 


God is a just judge and severe, 

And God is every day offended ; 

If the unjust will not forbear, 45 
His sword he whets, his bow hath bended 

Already, and for him intended 

The tools of death, that waits him near. 


(His arrows purposely made he 

For them that persecute.) Behold, 50 
He travels big with vanity ; 

Trouble he hath conceiv’d of old, 

As in a womb; and from that mould 

Hath at length brought forth a lie. 


He digg’d a pit, and delv’d it deep, 55 
And fell into the pit he made; 

His mischief, that due course doth keep, 

Turns on his head; and his ill trade 

Of violence will, undelay’d, 

Fall on his crown with ruin steep. GO 


Then will I Jehovah’s praise 
According to his justice raise, 
And sing the Name and Deity 


Of Jehovah the Most High. 


Ver. 55. ————— and delv'd it deen.) Delre was not now obsolete. 
So, On the Death of a fair Infunt, v. 32. 
* Hid from the world in a low-delred tamb.” 
What is now a dell, an open pit, was once a delre. Spenser, Faer. Qu. 
Li. Vill. 4. 
“Which to that shady dedre him brought at last.” 
“ In a deep detce, far from the view of day.” 
Thid. iv. i. 20. 
* {tis a darksome delve, farre under ground.” 
And in Jonson. But Spenser has also dell. ‘I’. Wanton. 
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PSALM VIII. Aug. 14. 1653. 


O JeEHovAn our Lord, how wonderous great 

And glorious is thy Name through all the earth! 
So as above the heavens thy praise to set 

Out of the tender mouths of latest birth. 


Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou 5 
Hast founded strength, because of all thy foes, 

To stint the enemy, and slack the avenger’s brow, 
That bends his rage thy Providence to oppose. 


When I behold thy heavens, thy fingers’ art, 

The moon, and stars, which thou so bright hast set 10 
In the pure firmament ; then saith my heart, 

Q, what is man that thou rememberest yet, 


And think’st upon him; or of man begot, 
That him thou visit’st, and of him art found! 

Scarce to be less than gods, thou mad’st his lot, 15 
With honour and with state thou hast him crown’d. 


’er the works of thy hand thou mad’st him lord, 
Thou hast put all under his lordly feet ; 

All flocks, and herds, by thy commanding word, 
All beasts that in the field or forest meet, 20 


Fowl! of the heavens, and fish that through the wet 
Sea-paths in shoals do slide, and know no dearth. 
© Jehovah our Lord, how wonderous great 
And glorious is thy Name through all the earth! 


Ver. 7. To stint the enemy, and slack the avenger’s brow.) Tere is a 
most violent eesure in the last syllable of enemy. Sev also above, Ps. v. 
16., 2's. vu. 22. TT. Warton. 

Ver. 11. dn the pure firmament 5} ur. Lost, B. vit. 264. 

“ The firmament, expanse of liquid, pure.” Topp. 
Ver. 21, —————__————_ fish that through the wet 7 
Sea-paths in shouls da slide.) Compare Par. Lost, B. vin. 
400, &c. And Sandys's translation of this psalm :— 
v4 
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April, 1648, J. M. 
NINE OF THE PSALMS DONE INTO METRE, 


WHEREIN ALL, BUT WHAT IS IN A DIFFERENT CHARACTER, ARE THE VERY 
WORDS OF THE TEXT, TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL. 


PSALM LXXX. 


1. Txov Shepherd, that dost Israel keep, 
Give ear in time of need ; 
Who leadest like a flock of sheep 
Thy loved Joseph’s seed ; 
That sitt’st between the Cherubs bright, 5 
Between their wings out-spread ; 
Shine forth, and from thy cloud give light, 
And on our foes thy dread. 
2, In Ephraim’s view and Benjamin’s 
And in Manasse’s sight, 10 
Awake? thy strength, come, and be seen 
To save us by thy might. 
3. Turn us again, thy grace divine 
To us, O God, rouchsafe ; 
Cause thou thy face on us to shine, 15 
And then we shall be safe. 
4. Lord God of Hosts, how long wilt thou, 
How long wilt thou declare 
Thy? smoking wrath, and angry brow 
Against thy people’s prayer! 20 
5. Thou feed’st them with the bread of tears ; 
Their bread with tears they eat ; 
And mak’st them ‘largely drink the tears 
Wherewith their cheeks are iret, 


“ All that on dales or mountaines feed, 
“That shady woods or desurte breed ; 

“ What in the aery region glide, 

“ Or through the rowlinge orean alidr  ‘Tonp. 


Gnorera. " Gaashanta. * Shadsah. 
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6. A strife thou mak’st us and a prey 25 
To every neighbour foe ; 
Among themselves they “laugh, they ‘play, 
And “flouts at us they throw. 
7- Return us, and thy grace divine, 
O God of Hosts, vouchsafe ; 30 
Cause thou thy face on us to shine, 
And then we shall be safe. 
8. A vine from Egypt thou hast brought, 
Thy free love made it thine, 
And drov’st out nations, proud and haut, 35 
To plant this /orely vine. 
9. Thou didst prepare for it a place, 
And root it deep and fast, 
That it began to grow apace, 
And fill’d the land at last. 40 
10. With her green shade that cover’d all, 
The hills were orer-spread ; 
Her boughs as Aigh as cedars tall 
Adrane'd their lofty head. 
11. Her branches on the western side 45 
Down to the sea she sent, 
And upicard to that river wide 
Her other branches went. 
12, Why hast thou laid her hedges low, 
And broken down her fence, 50 
That all may pluck her, as they go, 
WPith rudest violence? 
* Jilgnagru. 
Ver. 28. And flouts a¢é us] Sneers, insults. Biron is described in 
Lore’s Lab. Lost as 


$$ a man replete with mocks ; 
© Full of comparisons, and wounding fiouts.”  Tonp. 
Ver. 35. ————— proud and haut.) So, in Com. y. 33. 
«An old, and haughty nation proud in arms.” 
Haut, French. T. Warros. 
Milton copies Shakspeare precisely, Rich. (71, A. i. 8. 3. 
* And the queen's sons and brothers, haugh¢ and proud.” 
See also Lyly’s Woman in the Muone, 1597. 
“Thy minde as Aairfe as Jupiters high thoughts.” 
Sylvester has “ haut ambition.” Du Bart. 1621, p.287. Topp. 
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13. The tusked boar out of the wood 
Up turns it by the roots ; 
Wild beasts there brouze, and make their food 55 
Her grapes and tender shoots. 
14, Return now, God of Hosts, look down 
From Heaven, thy seat divine ; 
Behold us, but without a frown, 
And visit this thy vine. 60 
15. Visit this vine, which thy right hand 
Hath set, and planted /ong, 
And the young branch, that for thyself 
Thou hast made firm and strong. 
16. But now it is consum’d with fire, 65 
And cut with ares down ; 
They perish at thy dreadful ire, 
At thy rebuke and frown. 
17. Upon the man of thy right hand 
Let thy good hand be /aid ; 70 
Upon the son of man, whom thou 
Strong for thyself hast made. 
18. So shall we not go back from thee 
To ways of sin and shame ; 
Quicken us thou ; then gladly we 75 
Shall call upon thy Name. 
19. Return us, and thy grace divine, 
Lord God of Hosts, rouchsafe ; 
Cause thou thy face on us to shine, 
And then we shall be safe. 80 


there brouze,] So the first edition, 1673. Newton 





Ver. 55. 
reads their. T. Warton. 
Sandys thus translates this passage : 
“ The browsing heard her branches waste ; 
“ And salvage buares plough up her root.” Topp. 
Ver. 56. Her grapes and tender shoots.; So, in Comus, v. 296, 
“ Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoot.” T. Wantos. 
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PSALM LXXXI. 


To God our strength sing loud, and clear, 
Sing loud to God our King ; 
To Jacob’s God, that all may hear, 
Loud acclamations ring. 
Prepare a hymn, prepare a song, 5 
The timbrel hither bring ; 
The cheerful psaltery bring along, 
And harp wzth pleasant string. 
Blow, as is wont, in the new moon 
With trumpets’ lofty sound, 10 
The appointed time, the day whereon 
Our solemn feast comes round. 
This was a statute giren of old 
For Israel to obserre ; 
A law of Jacob’s God, to hold, 15 
From whence they might not swerve. 
This he a testimony ordain’d 
In Joseph, not to change, 
When as he pass’d through Egypt land ; 
The tongue I heard was strange. 20 
Irom burden, and from slavish toil, 
I set his shoulder free : 
His hands from pots, and miry soil, 
Deliver’d were by me. 
When trouble did thee sore assail, 25 
On me then didst thou call ; 
And I to free thee did not fail, 
And led thee out of thrall. 
I answer’d thee in *thunder decp, 
With clouds encompass’d round ; 30 
I tried thee at the water steep 
Of Meriba renown’d. 


* Be Sether ragnam. 
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8. Hear, O my people, hearken tell ; 
I testify to thee, 
Thou ancient stock of Israel, 85 
If thou wilt list to me : 
9. Throughout the land of thy abode 
No alien god shall be, 
Nor shalt thou to a foreign god 
In honour bend thy knee. 40 
10. I am the Lord thy God, which brought 
Thee out of Egypt land ; 
Ask large enough, and I, besought, 
Will grant thy full demand. 
11. And yet my people would not hear, 45 
Nor hearken to my voice ; 
And Israel, zhom I lord so dear, 
Mislik’d me for his choice. 
12. Then did I leave them to their will, 
And to their wandering mind ; 50 
Their own conceits they follow’d still, 
Their own devices blind. 
13. O, that my people would Le aise, 
To serve me all their days ! 
And QO, that Israel would adrise 55 
To walk my righteous ways! 
14. Then would I soon bring down their foes, 
That now so proudly rise ; 
And turn my hand against all those, 
That are their enemies. 60 
15. Who hate the Lord should then be fain 
To bow to him and bend ; 
But, they, his people, should remain, 
Their time should have no end. 
16. And he would feed them from the shock 65 
With flower of finest wheat, 
And satisfy them from the rock 
With honey for their meat. 


2 
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PSALM LXXXII. 


Gop im the ‘great “assembly stands 
Of kings and lordly states ; 

> Among the gods, on both his hands, 
He judges and debates. 

How long will ye ‘pervert the right 
With ‘judgement false and wrong, 

T'avouring the wicked by your might, 
Who thence grow bold and strong ? 

4 Regard the ‘weak and fatherless, 
4Dispatch the “poor man’s cause ; 

And ‘raise the man in deep distress 
By *just and equal laws. 

Defend the poor and desolate, 
And rescue from the hands 

Of wicked men the low estate 
Of him that help demands. 

They know not, nor will understand, 
In darkness they walk on ; 

The earth’s foundations all are ‘mov’d, 
And fout of order gone. 


. I said that ye were gods, yea all 


The sons of God Most High ; 
But ye shall die like men and fall, 
As other princes die. 
Rise, God; judge thou the earth (2 might, 
This wicked earth "redress ; 
For Thou art He who shall by mght 
‘The nations all possess. 


* Bagnadath-el. ' Bekerev. 
' Tishphetu gnarel. | Shiphtuedal. 
* Hutsdika. ' Jimmotu. 


© Shiphta. 
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PSALM LXXXIII. 


BE not thou silent nov at length, 
O God, hold not thy peace ; 
Sit thou not still, O God of strength, 
We cry, and do not cease. 
For lo, thy furious foes now *swell, 
And "storm outrageously ; 
And they that hate thee, proud and fell, 
Exalt their heads full high. 
Against thy people they? contrive 
¢Their plots and counsels deep ; 
4Them to ensnare they chiefly strive, 
¢Whom thou dost hide and keep. 
Come, let us cut them off, say they, 
Till they no nation be ; 
That Israel’s name for ever may 
Be lost in memory. 
For they consult‘ with all their might, 
And all, as one in mind, 
Themselves against thee they unite, 
And in firm umon bind. 
The tents of Edom, and the brood 
Of scornful Ishmael, 
Moab, with them of Hagar’s blood, 
That in the desart dicell, 
Gebal and Ammon there conspire, 
And hateful Amalec, 
The Philistines, and they of Tyre, 
Whose bounds the sea doth check. 
With them great Ashur also bands, 
And doth confirm the knot: 
All these hare lent their armed hands 
To aid the sons of Lot. 
* Jehemajun. * Jagnarimu. 
* Sod. * Sirthjagenateu goal. 
* Tecphuneca. ' Lev pauchdau, 
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Do to them as to Midian bold, 
That wasted all the coast ; 
To Sisera; and, as zs told, 

Thou didst to Jabin’s host, 
When, at the brook of Kishon old, 
They were repuls’'d and slain, 

At Endor quite cut off, and roll’d 
As dung upon the plain. 

As Zeb and Oreb evil sped, 
So let their princes specd ; 

As Zeba and Zalmunna bled, 
So let their princes bleed. 

For they amidst their pride have said, 
By right now shall we seize 

God’s houses, and, a7/l now tnrade 
€Their stately palaces. 

My God, oh make them as a wheel, 
No quiet let them find ; 

Giddy and restless let them reel, 
Like stubble from the wind. 

As when an aged wood takes fire 
Which on a sudden strays, 


The greedy flame runs higher and higher 


TH all the mountains blaze ; 
So with thy whirlwind them pursue, 
And with thy tempest chase ; 


h And, till they® yield thee honour due, 


Lord, fill with shame their face. 


Ver. 53. Compare the simile by Sandys : 


“As woods grown dry with age, imbrac'd with tire, 


* Whose tlames above the singed hils aspire ; 


* So in the tempest of thy wrath pursue,” xe. Topp. 


* They seek thy Name. 


335 — 


35 


45 


60 


Heb. 


Ver. 59, ——— till they yield thee honour due.} A phrase from the 
old translation of the twenty-ninth psalm, ver. 2." Give the Lurd the 


honour due unto his Name.” 


But Mr. Warton, in his Obserrations on the 


Fuery Queen, remarks that “ heneur due ay ovcurs in Spenser, 
from whom Milton, perhaps, adopted it in 2° Allegre: : 
honour duc ‘The phrase occurs again in Par, Lost, B. iii. 738, and B. v. 


817. 


ry 
ODD. 


It 1 give thee 
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17. Asham’d, and troubled, let them be, 
Troubled, and sham’d for ever ; 
Ever confounded, and so die 
With shame, and ’scape it never. 
18. Then shall they know, that Thou, whose Name 65 
Jehovah is alone, 
Art the Most High, and Thou the same 
O’er all the earth arf One. 


PSALM LXAXXIYV. 


1. How lovely are thy dwellings fair! 
O Lord of Hosts, how dear 
The pleasant tabernacles are, 
Where thou dost dicell so near! 
2, My soul doth long and almost die 5 
Thy courts, O Lord, to see ; 
My heart and flesh aloud do cry, 
O living God, for thee. 
3. There even the sparrow, freed from wrong, 
Hath found a house of rest ; 10 
The swallow there, to lay her young, 
Hath built her brooding nest ; 
Even by thy altars, Lord of Hosts, 
They find their safe abode ; 
And home they fly from round the coasts 15 
Toward thee, my King, my God. 
4. Happy, who in thy house reside, 
Where thee they ever praise! 
5. Happy, whose strength in thee doth bide, 
And in their hearts thy ways! 20 


Ver. 19 to 25. See Sandys's elegant paraphrase of this passage : 
“ Happy, who on thee depend! 
“ Thine their way, and thou their end, 
“ Who, through Baca travelling, 
“ Make that thirsty vale a spring: 
Or soft showers from clouds distill, 
“ And their emptie cisterns fill : 
“ Fresh in strength, their course pursue, 
“ "Till they thee in Sion view.” Topp. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


9 
awe 
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- They pass through Baca’s thirsty vale, 


That dry and barren ground ; 
As through a fruitful watery dale, 
Where springs and showers abound. 
They journey on from strength to strength 25 
With joy and gladsome cheer, 
Lill all before our God at length 
In Sion do appear. 
Lord God of Hosts, hear now my prayer, 
O Jacob’s God give ear ; 30 
Thou God, our shield, look on the face 
Of thy anointed dear, 
For one day in thy courts fo be 
Is better, and more blest, 
Than 77 the joys of vanity 35 
A thousand days at best. 
[, in the temple of my God, 
Had rather keep a door, 
Than dwell in tents, avd rich abode, 
With sin for erermore. 40 
For God the Lord, both sum and shield, 
Gives grace and glory bright ; 
No good from them shall be withheld 
Whose ways are Just and right. 


. Lord God of Hosts, that reigi’st on high ; 45 


That man is fru/y blest, 
Who oaly on thee doth rely, 
And in thee only rest. 


PSALM LAXNY. 


. Tuy land to favour graciously 


Thou hast not Lord been slack ; 

Thou hast from hard captivity 
Returned Jacob back. 

The iniquity thou didst forgive 5 
That wrought thy people woe ; 

VOL, IV. 7. 
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And all their sin, that did thee grieve, 
Hast hid where none shall know. 
3. Thine anger all thou hadst remov’d, 
And calmly didst return 10 
From thy “fierce wrath which we had prov’d 
Far worse than fire to burn. 
4. God of our saving health and peace, 
Turn us, and us restore ; 
Thine indignation cause to cease 15 
Toward us, and chide no more. 
5. Wilt thou be angry without end, 
For ever angry thus ? 
Wilt thou thy frowning ire extend 
From age to age on us ? 
6. Walt thou not "turn and hear our voice, 
And us again "revive, 
That so thy people may rejoice, 
By thee preserv’d alive ? 
7. Cause us to see thy goodness, Lord, 25 
To us thy mercy shew ; 
Thy saving health to us afford, 
And life in us renew. 
8. Aad now, what God the Lord will speak, 
Twill go straight and hear, $0 
For to his people he speaks peace, 
And to his saints full dear, 
To his dear saints he will speak peace ; 
But let them never more 
Return to folly, but surcease 85 
To trespass as before. 
4. Surely, to such as do him fear 
Salvation is at hand ; 
And glory shall ere long appear 
To dwell within our land, 40 
10. Mercy and Truth, that long irere miss'd, 
Now joyfully are met ; 


20 


“Heb. The burniag heal of thy wrath. Ast. Zura tu quicken us 


‘we 
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Sweet Peace and Righteousness have kiss’d, 
And hand in hand are set. 

Truth from the earth, like to a flower, 
Shall bud and blossom then ; 

And Justice, from her heavenly bower, 
Look down on mortal men. 

The Lord will also then bestow 
Whatever thing is good ; 

Our land shall forth in plenty throw 
Her fruits to be our food. 

Before him Righteousness shall go, 
fis royal harbinger : 

Then ‘will he come, and not be slow, 
His footsteps cannot err. 


PSALM LAXAYVI. 


Try gracious ear, O Lord, incline, 
©) hear me, J thee pray ; 

For I am poor, and almost pine 
With need, and sad decay. 

Preserve my soul; for *I have trod 
Thy ways, and love the just ; 

Save thou thy servant, O my God, 
Who st7// in thee doth trust. 

Pity me, Lord, for daly thee 
I call; 4. O make rejoice 

Thy servant's soul; for, Lord, to thee 
I lift my soul and rorce. 

For thou art good, thou, Lord, art prone 
‘To pardon, thou to all 

Art full of mercy, thou a/one 
‘To them that on thee call. 

Unto my supplication, Lord, 
Give ear, and to the cry 


‘Heb. He will set his steps to the way. 
Vsarm LAXXAVI. 
* Lam good, loving, a deer of good and holy things. 


z° 


339 


45 


G1 


10 
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Of my incessant prayers afford 
Thy hearing graciously. 
7. I, im the day of my distress, 
Will call on thee for aid ; 
For thou wilt grant me free access, 
And answer what I pray’d. 
8. Like thee among the gods is none, 
O Lord; nor any works 
Of all that other gods have done 
Like to thy glorious works. 
9. The Nations all whom thou hast made 
Shall come, and all shall frame 
To bow them low before thee, Lord, 
And glorify thy Name. 
10. For great thou art, and wonders great 
By thy strong hand are done ; 
Thou, 77 thy everlasting seat, 
Remainest God alone. 
11. Teach me, O Lord, thy way mast right ; 
I in thy truth will bide ; 
To fear thy Name my heart unite, 
So shall it nerer slide. 
12. Thee will I praise, O Lord my God, 
Thee honour and adore 
With my whole heart, and blaze abroad 
Thy Name for evermore. 
13. For great thy mercy is toward me, 
And thou hast freed my soul, 
Even from the lowest hell set free, 
From deepest darkness foul. 
14. O God, the proud against me rise, 
And violent men are met 
To seek my life, and in their cyes 
No fear of thee have set. 


Ver. 19. Of my incessant prayers} So. in Par, Lost, B. xi. 307. 


a And, if by prayer 
“ Incessant { could hope to change the will 

©“ Of hin who all things can, PF would not coase 

“ To weary him with my wsiduous cries.” ‘Tonp. 


20 


25 


30 


as) 
O1 


40) 


1d. 


16. 


17. 


6. 
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But thou, Lord, art the God most mild, 
Readiest thy grace to shew, 
Slow to be angry, and art styl’d 55 
Most merciful, most true. 
O, turn to me thy face at length, 
And me have mercy on; 
Unto thy servant give thy strength, 
And save thy handmaid’s son. 60 
Some sign of good to me afford, 
And let my foes then see, 
And be asham’d ; because thou, Lord, 
Dost help and comfort me. 


PSALM LXXXVII. 


Amonc the holy mountains Argh 
Is his foundation fast ; 
There seated in his sanctuary, 
His temple there ts plae'd. 
Sion’s fair gates the Lord loves more 5 
Than all the dwellings fazr 
Of Jacob’s land, though there be store, 
And all within his care. 


. City of God, most glorious things 


Of thee abroad are spoke ; 10 
I mention Egypt, where proud kings 
Did our forefathers yoke. 
I mention Babel to my friends, 
Philistia full of scorn ; 
And Tyre with Ethiops’ utmost ends, 15 
Lo this man there was born : 
But teeice that praise shall in our ear 
Be said of Sion /ast ; 
This and this man was born in her ; 
High Grod shall fix her fast. 20 
The Lord shall write it in a scroll 


That ne’er shall be out-worn, 
23 
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When he the nations doth inroll, 
That this man there was born. 
7. Both they who sing, and they who dance, 25 
With sacred songs are there ; 
In thee fresh brooks and soft streams glance, 
And all my fountains clear. 


PSALM LAAXVIII. 


1. Lorn God, that dost me save and keep, 
All day to thee [cry ; 
And all night long before thee ireep, 
Before thee prostrate lie. 
2, Into thy presence let my prayer 5 
BVith sighs devout ascend ; 
And to my cries, that ceaseless are, 
Thine ear with favour bend. 
3. For, clow’d with woes and trouble store, 
Surchare’d my soul doth lie; 10 
My life, at Death's uncheerful door, 
Unto the grave draws nigh. 
+. Reckon’d I am with them that pass 
Down to the dismal pit ’ 


Ver. 23. Vhe Lord shall wettest as seroll — 
When he the natal gery thith lured, Se Sandy » 
©The Lerd. tic hae eternal acrodd, 
“Shall these. ae citizens, mrad!” Torn. 
Pears LANAAVUEEL 

Vero. trouble store? So edition 1673. Ton- 
eon, Tiekell, and Fenton. read acre. To Warpros, 

Ver. Vb. ——— at Death's unehserful door) Another phrase in the old 
translation of the Psalius, Peed’. ¢ Phes were even hard at Death's 
dour” Wut the expression had been leautitully employ cl alao in our 
own poetry. See Sackwil’s Jaduction, of which the carhest edition was in 

559, where he deseribes Old Age . 
~ Mis withered fist, still knocking at Death's dere.” 
And Drummond’: Sunnet tr Sur W. Aderaader ; 
* Dheagh Dhave twice been at the dares uf Death, 
“And twice found shuf those gates that cuvr mourn,” &ec. 
Compare Milton’: 2ath dine of this translation; a dine of remarkable 
Unergy : 





~ Death's hideous house hath barred.” Toop. 
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I am a* man, but weak alas! 15 
And for that name unfit. 
5. From life discharg’d and parted quite 
Among the dead to sleep ; 
And like the slain in bloody fight, 
That in the grave lie deep. 20 
Whom thou rememberest no more, 
Dost never more regard, 
Them, from thy hand deliver’d o’er, 
Deatl’s hideous house hath barr’d. 
6. Thou in the lowest pit profound 25 
Hast set me adl forlorn, 
Where thickest darkness horers round, 
In horrid deeps fo mourn. 
7. Thy wrath, from irhich no shelter saves, 
Full sore doth press on me ; 30 
»Thou break’st upon me all thy waves, 
> And all thy waves break me. 
S. Thou dost my friends from me estrange, 
And mak’st me odious, 
Me to them odious, for they change, 35 
And 1 here pent up thus. 
Q, Through sorrow, and affliction great, 
Mine eye grows dim and dead ; 
Lord, all the day I thee entreat, 
My hands to thee I spread. 40 
10. Wilt thou do wonders on the dead ? 
Shall the deceas’d arise, 
And praise thee from their loathsome bed 
With pale and hollow eyes ? 


*Heb. A man without manly strength. * The Hebr. hears both. 
Ver. 43.. ———— ——- their: loathsome bed] A phrase not. dis- 
similar to that of Shakspeare'’s Homeo : 
“Why TP deseend into this bed of death a 
where he means the fomd of Juliet. Addison thus commences one of his 
hymns : 
“ When rising from the bee of death, 
“ O'erwhelin’d with guilt and fear, 
“Tsce my Maker face to face ; 
“QO, how shall E appear!" ‘Topp. 
z+ 
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11. Shall they thy loving kindness tell, 45 
On whom the grave hath hold ? 
Or they, who in perdition dwell, 
Thy faithfulness unfold ? 
12, In darkness can thy mighty hand 
Or wonderous acts be known ? 50 
Thy justice in the g/oomy land, 
Of dark oblivion ? 
13. But I to thee, O Lord, do cry, 
Ere yet my life be spent ; 
And up to thee my prayer doth hie, 
Each morn, and thee prevent. 
14. Why wilt thou, Lord, my soul forsake, 
And hide thy face from me, 
15. That am already bruis’d, and ‘shake 
With terrour sent from thee ? 60 
Bruis’d, and afflicted, and so loi 
As ready to expire ; 
While I thy terrours undergo, 
Astonish’d with thine ire. 
16. Thy fierce wrath over me doth flow ; G5 
Thy threatenings cut me through : 
17. <All day they round about me go, 
Like waves they me pursue. 
18. Lover and friend thou hast remov'd, 
And sever’d from me far: 70 
They fly me now whom I have lov’d, 
And as in darkness are. 


qn 
iS 


"Heb. Pra Concussione. 


I will here throw together some of the most striking stanzas in this 
and the preceding Psalms. 
Peal. ixxx. vy. 41. 
With her green shade that cover'd all, 
The hills were over-spread, 
Her boughs as high as cedars tall 
Advane'd their lofty head. —. 
Return now, God of Hosts, look down, 
From heav'n, thy seat divine: 
Behold us, but without a frown, 
And visit this thy vine. 
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Ps. 1xxxi. v. 5. 


Prepare a hymn, prepare a song, 
e timbrel hither bring, 
The cheerful psaltery bring along, 
And harp with pleasant string. 
Ps. 1xxxiii. v. 21. 


The tents of Edom, and the brood 
Of scornful Ishmael, 
Moab, with them of Hagar’s blood, 
That in the desart dwell. 
Ibid. v. 41. 


As Zeb and Oreb evil sped, 
So let their princes speed ; 
As Zeba and Zalmunna bled, 
So let their princes bleed. 
Ibid. v. 53. 


As when an aged wood takes fire, 
Which on a sudden strays, 
The greedy flame runs higher and higher, 
Till all the mountains blaze : 
So with thy whirlwind them pursue, 
And with thy tempest chase, &c. 
Ps. Ixxxiv. v. 21. 
T ny pass through Baca’'s thirsty vale, 
That dry and barren ground ; 
As shirisiigh a fruitful watery dale, 
Where springs and showers abound. 
Ps, Ixxxv. v. 45. 


Truth from the earth, like to a flower, 
Shall bud and blossom then : 
And Justice from her heavenly bower 
Look down on mortal nen. —— 
Betore him Righteousness shall go, 
This royal harbinger : 
Then will he come. and not be slow 
His footsteps cannot err. 
Ps. UXXxvill. v. 5. 
Into thy presence let my prayer 
With sighs devout ascend ; 
And to my erties, that ceaseless are, 
"Thine ear with faveur bend. 
Ibid. v. 21. 


Whom thou rememberest no more, 
Dost never more regard, 

Them, trom thy hand deliver'd o'er, 
Death's hideous house hath barr'd. 

Thou in the lowest pit profound 
Hast. set me all forlorn, 

Where thickest darkness hovers round, 
In horrid deeps te mourn. —— 

Through sorrow, and afflictions great, 
Mine eye grows dim and dead: 

Lord, all the day I thee entreat, 
My hands to thee J spread. 
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Wilt thou do wonders on the dead ? 
Shall the deceas’d arise, 

And praise thee from their loathsome bee 
With pale and hollow eves ? 

Shall they thy loving kindness tell 
On whom the grave hath hold ? 

Or they, who in perdition dwell, 
Thy faithfulness unfold ? 

In darkness can thy mighty hand 
Or wonderous acts be known ; 

Thy justice in the gloomy land 
Of dark oblivion ? 

Ps. ixxxviii. v. 65. 

Thy fieree wrath over me doth flow, 
Thy threatenings cut me through : 

All day they round about me ge, 
Like waves they ine pursue. T. Wapton. 


A PARAPHRASE ON PSALM CXIV.* 
This and the following Psalm were dime by the Author at fifteen years old. 


Wuew the blest seed of ‘Teral’s faithful son, 
After long toil, their liberty had won ; 

And past from Pharian fields to Canaan land, 
Led by the strength of the Almighty’s hand ; 
Jehovah's wonders were in Israel] shown, 

His praise and glory was in Israel known. 

That saw the troubled Sea, and shivering fed, 
And sought to hide his froth-becurled head 
Low in the earth; Jordan's clear streams recoil, 
As a faint host that hath recciw’d the foil. 10 


nes Y 


* This and the following Psalm are Milton’. earliest: performances. 
The first he afterwards translated} inte Greek. In the last are some very 
pees expressions: “The golden-tressed san” “God's thunder-claspuyy 
yan,” “The moon's spangled matera bright” and © Abuce the reach of 
mortal eye” ‘E. Warton. 

Vier me ee froth eerurledd head OP. Fletcher, Milten’s 
contemporary, bas the “sea's proud white-curted bead.” Prac, Bcl. edit. 
1633, pol. “Topp. 

Ver i ee Jerdan's cloar streama recuil, 

Asa farnt host that hath receve'd the foil.j ‘The rhyines ar! pro- 
bably from Sylvester, as Mr. Dunster also notices in bis “ Considerations 
on Milton's varly Reading.” See Du Bart. pe. $37, eadit. 1G21. 


* Av Satan aims our constant faith to (bas 
“ But God doth seal it, never to reeul.” 
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The high huge-bellicd mountains skip, like rams 
Amongst their ewes; the little hills, like lambs. 

Why fled the ocean? And why skipt the mountains ? 
Why turned Jordan toward his crystal fountains? 
Shake, Earth; and at the presence be aghast 15 
Of Him that ever was, and aye shall last ; 


Foil is defeat, « substantive used in the same sense by Harington in his 
Orl. Furioso, and by Shakspeare repeatedly. The verb, as in v. 65. of 
the next Psalm, is frequent in Spenser: See Faer. Qu. ii. x. 48., v. xi. 33., 
vi. 34, &c. And Harington’s Orl. Fur. 1607, p. 1. p. 91, &c. The sub- 
stantive and the verb often occur in Pur. Lost. Sandys, like Milton, thus 
finely employs recoil, Psalm xxvii. 

“ The Deeps were troubled at thy sight, 

* And Seas recoi’d in their affright.” Topp. 


Ver. 11. The high huge-bellied mountains] There is a similar com- 
pound in the first line of Fuimus Troes, which however was not published 
till long after Milton's translation was written, viz. in 1633. 


* As in the vaults of this big-bellied earth.” 


But perhaps the following extravagant imagery in Sylvester, p. 9. might 
sugvest, to the young poet, the epithet Auge-bellied : 





——_-—_— * The lowly fields. 
© Puft up, shall secell to Auge and mighty hils.” 
Lisle, in his translation of Part of Du Bartus, debases a poetical passage, 
where he describes the Almighty hearkening to the prayers of Noah and 
bidding the tlouds to cease. by a piece of similar bombast, edit. 1623, 
p. 31. 
“ Th’ Eternall heard their voice, and bid his Triton sound 

© Retreate vnto the thood > then, waue by waue, to bound 

“The waters bust aways all riuers know their bankes, 

* And seas their wonted shore: Adds grow with swelling flanks. Topp. 


Ver. 13. Why fled the ovran? Seo The oryinal is weakened. The 
question should have been asked by an address, or an appeal, to the sea 
and mountains. “T. Warton. 


Ver. 15. Shake, Earth ; and at the presence be aghast 
OF Him that ever was, and aye shall last 3) We was now only 
fifteen! ‘T. Warton. 

The reader will searcely forbear to notice the emphatick comprehension 
of Mr. Warton’s eulogium. ‘This passaye indeed well deserves the most 
cordial tribute of admiration. Tt is a noble germ of povtick genius. 

DuNsTER. 


Ver. 16, —————" that ever was, and ave shall list;] The redu- 
plication of aye for erer, Mr. Dunster observes, is in the very opening of 
Sylvester's Du Bartas; in which aye tor ever is indeed: most frequent.— 
But this was the common phraseology of the time. Spenser, Drummond, 
Harington, and many other poets, afford innumerable instances. I will cite 
eae of the reduplication from Groue's Sougs and Spnnettes, 1587, 
Ue 


‘Then aye persist in steadfast faith 
' For exer to endure.” Topr. 
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That glassy floods from rugged rocks can crush, 
And make soft rills from fiery flint-stones gush ! 


PSALM CXXXVI. 


LET us, with a gladsome mind, 
Praise the Lord, for he is kind ; 
For his mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 
Let us blaze his Name abroad, 5 
For of gods he is the God ; 
For his &c. 
O, let us his praises tell, 
Who doth the wrathful tyrants quell ; 10 
For his &c. 
Who, with his miracles, doth make 
Amazed Heaven and Earth to shake ; 
For his &c. 15 
Who, by his wisdom, did créate 
The painted heavens so full of state ; 
For his &c. 20 
Ver. 17. That vlussy Sloads, See Comusa, vi SOD, Prior hus copied 
“the glassy floods” in his Solemem, Boi 683. Donne has «the glasate 
deep.” Poeme, edit. 1833. po 14. Qtr poets borrowed from Virgil. Whence 
alse Buchanan, Jephthes, Chor. dordanis rvfrro gurgite’ &e. And Gro- 
tius, Sir. diboit. ’ Et rire Solvieus aqui” Topp. 
Thid. That glassy floods from rugged rocks can crush, 
And make aft rills from fiery flidt-stones gut) The rhymes, as 
Mr. Duuster remarks, are Sylvester's, Jan Bart. podO. of rain: but the 
gushing rill. I apprehend. was dictated by the account of the miracle re- 
corded in Scripture. Ps. ev. 41. Tanah alviii. 21.2 perhaps without any 
obligation to Sylvester's use of gush, or to Spenser's Barr, (du. vic ith. 50. 1. 
Vili. 10. ve vi. S1.&c. Sandys, in paraphrasing the miracle of Moses, agrees 
with Milton: “Even from their barren sides the waters gush'd, &e.” “Topp. 
Pea CAXAVI, 
Ver. 6. Let us blaze hia Name abrowl,) So Spenser of hia knights and 
ladies, Faer. Qu. 1.1. 
* Whose eat hauing slept in silence long, 
“Mee, alte meane, the sacred Muse arceds 
“ "To blazon broad amongat her learns) throng.” 
See also blaze abroad in Milton's sGth a. v.43. And Barret’s Aflecarte, 
1580. in voce. blase abroad. ‘Topp. 
Ver. 1s. The painted heacens xo full of state. Compare a Sonnet of 
Bartolini, pp. 209. 
“ Era dipivty i] mel de suci colori,” Ac. 
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Who did the solid earth ordain 
To rise above the watery plain ; 
For his &c. 
Who, by his all-commanding might, 25 
Did fill the new-made world with light ; 
For his &c. 
And caus’d the golden-tressed sun 
All the day long his course to run ; 30 
For his &c. 


Sonnetti de diversi Accademici Sanesi, Siena, 1608. And Drummond, in 
one of his ZZymns, speaking of the firmament, thus addresses the Divine 
Being : 

* Thou paint’st the same with shining flame.” 
See also Buchanan, De Spher. lib. i. p. 114. edit. Ruddiman. 


poocepe) Mtorem 
“ JEtheris, et puros radiati luminis orbes.” Topp. 
Ver. 22. ——————. the watery plain.] Pope, Winds. For. v. 146. 
“ And pykes, the tyrants of the watery plains.” 
See Note on Comus, v. 429. T. Warton. 

Milton has the same phrase, Par. Lost, B.i. 396. “ Rabba and her 
watery plan” ‘This combination is very frequent in our ancient poetry. 
Thus Spenser, Fuer, Qu. iv. xi. 24. “ Playing on the watery plaine.” 
Drummond, in his Sonn. to the Sun, 1616.» From those watrie plaines thy 
golden head raise vp.” Browne, 2rit. Past. 1616, B.ii. S. 3. The 
nymphs that floate vpon these watry plaines.” Drayton, Polyolb. 1622, 
p. 230. Neptunes watry plaiae 2" the whole of which Randolph copies lite- 
rally. Poems, 1640, p.2. 0 Drayton has also the following masterly line, 
describing a ship. Barons Warres, 1627, ij. 19. 


“ Spreading her proud sayles on the watrie playne.” 


See also P. Fleteher’s Purp. Jel, 1633, ¢. 1. st. 28. “Otten meeting on 
the watrie plain” Top. 


Ver, 20.——_ the wolden-tressed san] Deannot avoid reterring 
this expression,” says Mr. Dunster, “to Sylvester's Da Bartus, where the 
sun is not only deseribed ‘with golden tresses, p.85. but it is also said, 
p. 360. 

‘Scarve did the golden governour of day 
*O'er Memphis yet the golden tress display.’ 


ee 


1 differ from Mr. Dunster. Milton perhaps might here be rather think- 
ing of, or indeed translating, Buchanan's version of this psalm. See Ps. 
exxavi. Buch. Opp. edit. Ruddiman, p. 98. 


* Qui solem auRicomuM jussit dare jura dici.” 


The phrase auricomes indeed may be traced to elder Latin poets; and 
xpeadxopog occurs in the Grecian writers. Yet Milton's epithet, after all, 
is derived from the father of English poetry, Chaucer, 77, and Cres. B. v. 
ver. 9 “The goldin-tressid Phabus high on lotte,” Ke. Drayton, with 
similar elegance, calls the stars silrer-tressed, Eng. Heroic. Epist. fol. 1627, 
p. 221. ‘Topp. 
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The horned moon to shine by night, 
Amongst her spangled sisters bright ; 

For his &c. 35 
He, with his thunder-clasping hand, 
Smote the first-born of Egypt land ; 

For his &c. 40 
And, in despite of Pharaoh fell, 
He brought from thence his [sraél ; 


For his &c. 


Ver. 33. The horned moon] Literally from Spenser, F. Q. iv. vi. 43. 
“ Till the horned moon three courses did expire.” ‘The same phrase oc- 
curs in Shakspeare's Mids. N. Dr. The moon's usual epithet in our old 
poetry, is horned. Thus, in Craig's Souges and Sonnetts, 1606. 

“ And horned Luna, pensive, sad, and paile.” 
Mr. Dunster here observes, that she is often called “ Night's Aorned queen,” 
in Sylvester's Du Bartas. But see also Chaucer, edit. Ur. p. 419, and 
Harington's Orl. Fur. edit. 1607, p. 143. And Green's Comicall Historie 
of Alphonsus king of Arragon, 4°. 1599. A.1i. 8. ult. 

“ Ere Cynthia the shining lampe of night. 

“ Doth scale the heauens with fier horned head.” 

I take this occasion to observe, that Shakspeare introduces his Player- 
king in Hamlet, * Full thirty times hath Phebus cart gone round” &c. 
with a view perbaps to ridicule a passage in this play, A. iii, A priest the 
speaker : 

“ Thrise ten times Phoebus, with his golden beames, 

“ Hath compassed the circle of the skie ; 

“ Thrise ten times Ceres hath her workmen hir'd, 

* And fild her barnes with frutefull crops of corne, 

“ Since first in priesthood I did Jead my life.” 

This old drama, and The Rare Triumphes of Love and Fortune, quoted 
in these volumes, have hitherto escaped the commentators on Shakspeare. 
The copies, to which I have had access, belonged to the late Duke of 
Bridgewater, and now belong to Lord Francis Egerton. Topp. 

Ver. 34. Amongst her spangled sisters bright.] See the note on Par. 
Lost, B. vii. 384. Sylvester calls the stars “ gilt spangles ;” and likewise, 
as Mr. Dunster remarks, has the “heaven's star-spangled canopy,” Du 
Bart. p.43, and “the bright star-spangled regions,” p. 143. But thie was 
the common poetical decoration of the firmament. Thus Shakspeare, 
Tam. of Shrew, A.iv. 8.5. “ When stars do spangle heaven.” See also 
the note on Comus, vy. 1003. Topp. 

Ver. 37... —————_—— his ager ieee hand,)} =A sublime com- 
pound; not indebted, I think, to Sylvester's ‘ thunder-thrower,” or 
“ thunder-darter,” or “the only-thundring hand of God," as has been 
supposed. Possibly the young poet might be thinking of the classical 
Jupiter Tonans, who is represented in antique medals and gems grasping 
the fulmen as ready to dart it at the head of his enemies. “ Corusca_ful- 
mina molitur dertra,” Virg. Georg. i. 328. Toon. 

Ver. 4). And in despite of Pharaoh fell, 

He brought from thence his Isratl.] The frequency of these 
rhymes in Sylvesters Du Bartas, no doubt, suggested to Milton the same 
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The ruddy waves he cleft in twain 45 
Of the Erythrean main ; 
Tor his &c. 
The floods stood still, like walls of glass, 
While the Hebrew bands did pass ; 50 
For his &c. 
But full soon they did devour 
The tawny king with all his power ; 
For his &c. 
His chosen people he did bless 
In the wasteful wilderness ; 
For his &c. 60 
In bloody battle he brought down 
kings of prowess and renown ; 
For his &c. 
He foil’d bold Seon and his host, 65 
That rul’d the Amorréan coast ; 
For his &c. 


wt 
wt 


termination. Mr. Dunster refers to pp. 357, 377, 438, 478; and more- 
over observes that Pharaoh is called full in p. 361 of the same volume. 
Topp. 
Ver. 45. The ruddy wares he cleft tin Geain 
Of the Erythrean main;] So in Sylvester's Du Bart. ed. 
supr. p. 48, cited by Mr. Dunster. 
“His dreadful voice, to save his ancient sheep. 
“ Did cleare the bottom of th’ Eriythrean deep.” 
“ This passave alone,” Mr. Dunster adds, “seems nearly sufficient to fix 
on Milton an acquaintance with, and recollection of, Sylvester's Du 
Bartas 5 especially as 1 can also reter his ‘ruddy’ waves of the Ery- 
thriean or Red Sea to the same soureey, p. 967. 





—_—— “along the sandy shore, 
“Where the Ergthrean ruddy billows roar.” — 

I may add, that Lisle has also translated Du Bartas's «le flot Ery- 
threan, the ruddie seas,” p. 170. edit. supr. Sandys has adopted Ery- 
threan in his Ixxivth Psalm, and in his Christ's Pusston, 1640, p. 65. 

Toop. 

Ver. 53. But full soon they did devour 

The tawny king with all his power] «Thus exactly,” says 
Mr. Dunster, * and with the same fine effect, Sylvester, p. 704, 
* But contrary the Red Sea did derour 
‘The barbarous tyrant. with his mighty power.” — 

There is here an expression, however, to be noticed in Fairfax’s Tusso, 
edit. 1600, p. 47. * All hot Affrike's dawnie kings.” Topp. 

Ver. 66. ———— the Amorriian coast.) This epithet seems to me 
an additional proof, that Buchanan's version of this psalm was in the 
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And large-limb’d Og he did subdue, 
With all his over-hardy crew ; 70 
For his &c. 
And, to his servant Israél, 
He gave their land therein to dwell ; 
For his &c. 
He hath, with a pitcous eye, 
Beheld us in our misery ; 
For his &c. 80 
And freed us from the slavery 
Of the invading enemy ; 
For his &c. 
All living creatures he doth feed, 85 
And with full hand supplies their need ; 
For his &c. 
Let us therefore warble forth 
His mighty majesty and worth ; 90 
For his &e. 
That his mansion hath on high 
Above the reach of mortal eve ; 


~I 


oo 


young poets mind See the page already mentioned in thy Note on 
Vhs 
“Stravit Laorrhaum valida vartute Seanem “Tome. 

Ver. Gt. And largesliuted Og) The compoutel is literally from Dray- 
toms Onde, 1604. % Largeely mld Gak. Mee alee Marston's Scourge of 
Vidic, 1545, 13. it. Stat. vis. 

* Burelumm'd Alovdes, detP thy henor’s crowne.” ‘Topp. 

Ver. 96. And with tuil hand eupgdees ther aed. So, in Comus : 

“With such a full andl unwithlrawing Aand.” ‘Tors. 

Ver. 80. Let us therefore warble forth: A phrase, as Mr. Dunster also 
observes, in the first page of Sylvester's Ju Hartas : 

*Q Father, vrant I ewertly wards forth "ac. Topp. 

Ver. $4. Abore the reach of mortal eye * This is admired by 
Mr. Warton as a very poetical expression, ated sata,” says Mr. Dun- 
ster," But,” he adds, “Sylvester fi before spoken of 
—~ * il that ie er neil be aren 

* By mortal eye under Nights horned queen. pp. 40° — 

T would rather refer to p. 469 of Sylvester's Du Hartaa, where the 
Almighty is described : 

“Why paint you Whom no mortal eye can sor >" 
Again, po. 043. 








o—~ " With God is light 
~ More pure, ture piercing, peatia mortal eye 
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For his mercies aye endure, 95 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


But this had been a very common expression. Spenser, Fuer. Qu. i. vii. 

33. “Ne might of mortall cye be ever scene.” See also ibid. ii. ii. 41. 

Fairfax’s Tasso, 1600, p.140. And Harington’s Orl. Fur. 1607, p. 50. 
Topp. 


In the brief compass of this and the preceding Psalm may be ob- 
served the Varicty of Milton's Early Reading. They illustrate his own 
observation in a Letter to his preceptor, Thomas Young, dated soon after 
he had written these his earliest: poetical attempts: “ Hac scripsi Lon- 
dini inter urbana diverticula, non libris, UT soLEo, circumseptus.” ‘Tho: 
Junio, Mart. 26. 1625. Topp. 
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HL2c quae sequuntur de Authore testimonia, tametsi 
ipse intelligebat non tam de se quam supra se esse dicta, 
eo quod preclaro ingenio viri, nec non amici, ita fere 
solent laudare, ut omnia suis potitis virtutibus, quam 
veritat! Congruentia, nimis cupidé affingant, noluit ta- 
men horum egregiam in se voluntatem non esse notam ; 
cum alii prasertin ut id faceret magnopere suaderent. 
Dum enim nimizv laudis invidiam totis ab se viribus 
amolitur, sibique quod plus wquo est non attributum 
esse mavult, judicium interim hominum cordatorum 
atque illustrium quin summo sibi honor ducat, negare 
non potest. 


Joannes Barprista Mansus, Marchio Villensis, Nea- 
politanus, ad Joaxxem Mivronium dAanglum. 


Ur mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, si pietas sic, 
Non Anglus, vertun hercle Angelus, 1pse fores. 


Ad Joaxxem Mivroxem Anglian, triplict poeseos 
laurea coronandum, Greea nimirun, Latina, atque 
Hetrusea, Epigramma JOAXNis SALSILLI Romani. 


Crprt, Meles; cedat depressa Mincius urna ; 
Sebetus ‘Tassum desinat usque loqui ; 


Non Anglus, rerion herclé Angelus.) Such was nearly the remark of 
Gregory, Archdeacon of Rome, as related by Milton in his 2fist. of? Eng. 
B. iv. «The Northumbrians had a custom to sell their children for a 
sinall value into any foreign land. Of which number two comely youths 
were brought to Rome, whose fair and honest countenances mvited Gre- 
gory, pitying their condition, to demand whence they were: It was 
answered, that they were Angli of the province Deira, subjects to Alla 
king of Northumberland, and by religion Pagans. Which last Gregory 
deploring, fran‘d on a sudden this allusion to the three names he heard ; 
that the Ana1i so like to Anceus should be snatched de tra, that is, from 
the wrath of God, to sing Hallelujah.” Toon. 
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At Thamesis victor cunctis ferat altior undas, 
Nam per te, Milto, par tribus unus erit. 


Ad JoAxXNeEM MILTONUM. 


Gracia Meonidem, jactet sibi Roma Maronem, 
Anglia Miltonum jactat utrique parem. 
SELVAGGI. 


Al Signor Gio. Mitrox: Nobile Inglese. 
ODE. 


Eroin1 all’ Etra o Clio 

Perche di stelle intrecciero corona 

Non pit del Biondo Dio 

La fronde eterna in Pindo, e in Elicona, 
Diensi a merto maggior, maggiori 1 {regi, 
A’ celeste virtt celesti pregi. 


Non puo del tempo edace 

Rimaner preda, eterno alto valore 
Non puo I’ oblio rapace, 

Furar dalle memorie eccelso onore, 


Nam per te, Milto, par tribus unus erit’’ The conclusion is not dissi- 
inilar to the last line of Dryden's celebrated epigram on Milton : 
* To mike a tard, she jor'd the former two 
The next verses by Selvagyi. it has often been remarked, might: suggest 
to Dryden the formation and turn of dns eqaigram. Or the following 
Epigram by a French writer was probably in Dryden's mind, as the late 
Mr. Reed observed to ime. 
In Roberti Garnersi Opuscula Trayiea. 
Tres tragicos habuinse vetius ee Grecian pactat : 
Unum pro tritus hiv Gallia nuper haber. 
shechvlon, antijua equ istestate: super tate 
Grande cothurnate carten ah ore sunat. 
Quem Sophocles sequitur perfectior arte priorem, 
Nee nities antiquus, bee nia dhe novus, 
Tertius Euripides, Actos fama theatri, 
In cujus labris Attira sedet apie. 
At nune vineit cos, qui tres Grarnerius unua, 
‘TYerna ferat Tragicia premia digna tribus Jon. Argates. 
Garnier waz one of the most celebrated tragick poets before Corneille ; 
and this epigram is prefixed to moat editions of hia works, It has been 
also transtuted into French by R. Estienne, who extended it to fourteen 
lines. Toon. 
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Su P arco di mia cetra un dardo forte 
Virtu m’ adatti, e ferird la morte. 


Del ocean profondo 

Cinta dagli ampi gorghi Anglia resiede 
Separata dal mondo, 

Pero che il suo valor I’ umano eccede: 
Questa feconda sa produrre Eroi, 

Ch’ hanno a ragion del sovruman tra noi. 


Alla virtu sbandita 

Danno nei petti lor fido ricetto, 

Quella gh e sol gradita, 

Perche im lei san trovar gioia, e diletto; 
Ridillo tu, Giovanni, e mostra in tanto 
Con tua vera virtu, vero il mio Canto. 


Lungi dal patrio lido 

Spinse Zeusi ? industre ardente brama ; 
Ch’ udio d@’ Helena il grido 

Con aurea tromba rimbombar la fama, 
kK per poterla effigiare al paro 

Dalle pit belle Idee trasse il pitt raro. 


Cosi I’ ape ingegnosa 

Trae con industria il sua liquor pregiato 
Dal giglio e dalla rosa, 

EK quanti vaght fiort ornano il prato ; 
Formano un dolce suon diverse chorde, 
Fan varie voci melodia concorde. 


Di bella gloria amante 

Milton dal ciel natio per varie parti 

Le peregrine piante 

Volgesti a ricercar scienze, ed arth ; 

Del Gallo regnator vedesti i reg, — 

E dell’ Italia ancor gl’ Eroi pit: degni. 
Avid 
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Fabro quasi divino 

Sol virti rintracciando il tuo pensiero 
Vide in ogni confino 

Chi di nobil valor calca il senticro ; 
L’ ottimo dal miglior dopo sceghea 
Per fabbricar d’ ogni virtt T° idea. 


Quanti nacquero in Flora 

O in lei del parlar ‘Tosco appreser |’ arte, 
La cui memoria onora 

II] mondo fatta eterna in dotte carte, 
Volesti ricercar per tuo tesoro, 

E parlasti con lor nell’ opre loro. 


Nell altera Babelle 

Per te il parlar confuse Giove in vano, 

Che per varie favelle 

Di se stessa trofeo cadde su ’] piano: 

Ch’ ode oltr’ all’? Anglia il suo piu degno idioma 
Spagna, Francia, ‘Voscana, e Grecia, e Roma. 


I pita profondi arcani 

Ch’ occulta la natura e in cielo e in terra 
Ch’ a ingegni sovrumani 

Troppo avara tal’ hor gli chiude, e serra, 
Chiaramente conosci, e giungi al fine 
Della moral virtude al gran confine. 


Non batta il Tempo I’ ale, 

I‘ermisi immoto, e in un fermin si gl’ anni, 
Che di virtu immortale 

Scorron di troppo ingiuriosi a i danni; 
Che s’ opre degne di poema e¢ storia 

Furon gia, I’ hai presenti alla memoria. 


Dammi tua dolce cetra 
Se vuoi ch’ io dica del tuo dolce canto, 
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Ch’ inalzandoti all’ Etra 
Di farti huomo celeste ottiene il vanto, 
I} Tamigi il dira che gl’ e concesso 
Per te suo cigno pareggiar permesso. 


Io che in riva del Arno 

Tento spicgar tuo merto alto, e preclaro 
So che fatico indarno, 

E ad ammirar, non a lodarlo imparo ; 
Vreno dunque la lingua, e ascolto il core 
Che ti prende a lodar con lo stupore. 


Del sig. AXToxio Francint, 
gentilhuomo Fiorentino. 


Dr. Johnson thinks, that after much tumid and trite panegyrick, the 
concluding stanza of this Ode is natural and beautiful. T. Warton. 
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Juveni patria, virtutibus, eximio ; 

Viro, qui multa peregrinatione, studio cuncta, orbis 
terrarum loca, perspexit; ut novus Ulysses omnia 
ubique ab omnibus apprehenderet : 

Polyglotto, in cujus ore lingue jam deperdite sic re- 
viviscunt, ut idiomata omnia sint in ejus laudibus infa- 
cunda; et jure ea percallet, ut admirationes et plausus 
populorum ab propria sapientia excitatos intelligat : 

Illi, cujus animi dotes corporisque sensus ad admira- 
tionem commovent, et per ipsam motum cuique aufe- 
runt ; cujus opera ad plausus hortantur, sed venustate * 
vocem laudatoribus adimunt : 

Cui in memoria totus orbis; in intellectu sapientia ; 
in voluntate ardor gloriz ; in ore eloquentia; harmoni- 
cos ceelestium spherarum sonitus, astronomia duce, au- 
dienti; characteres mirabilium natura per quos Dei 
magnitudo describitur, magistra philosophia, legenti; 
antiquitatum latebras, vetustatis excidia, eruditionis 
ambages, comite assidua autorum lectione, 


Exquirenti, restauranti, percurrenti. 
At cur nitor in arduum ? 


Illi, m cujus virtutibus evulgandis ora Fame non 
sufficiant, nec hominum stupor in Jaudandis satis est, 
reverentiz et amoris ergo hoc ejus meritis debitum 
admirationis tributum offert Caro_us Datrust Patr7- 
cius Florentinus, 

Tanto homini servus, tantx virtutis amator. 


*Venustate}] Vastitate. Edit. 1645. 

T Carlo Dati, one of Milton’s literary friends at Florence. See Epi- 
taph. Damon. v. 137. Tickell and Fenton, who might have been taught 
better by Tonson's previous editions, read, Carolus Deodatus, as if it was 
our author's friend Charles Deodate. Sev the first Note on the first 
Elegy. T. Warton. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


THE LATIN VERSES. 


Miron is said to be the first Englishman, who after the restoration of 
letters wrote Latin verses with classick elegance. But we must at least, 
except some of the hendecasyllables and epigrams of Leland, one of our 
first literary reformers, from this hasty determination. 

In the Elegies, Ovid was professedly Milton’s model for language and 
versification. ‘They are not, however, a perpetual and uniform tissue of 
Ovidian phraseology. With Ovid in view, he has an original manner and 
character of his own, which exhibit a remarkable perspicuity of contexture, 
a native facility and fluency. Nor does his observation of Roman models 
oppress or destroy our great poet’s inherent powers of invention and sen- 
timent. I value these picces as much for their fancy and genius, as for 
their style and expression. 

That Ovid among the Latin poets was Milton’s favourite, appears not 
only from his elegiack but his hexametrick poetry. The versification of 
our author's hexameters has yet a different structure from that of the 
Metamorphoses: Milton's is more clear, intelligible, and flowing ; less 
desultory, less familiar, and less embarrassed with a frequent recurrence 
of aceon i Ovid is at once rapid and abrupt. He wants dignity: he has 
tov much conversation in bis manner of telling a story. Prolixity of pa- 
ragraph, and length of sentence, are peculiar to Milton. This is seen, not 
only in some of his exordial invocations in the Paradise Lost, and in many 
of the religious addresses of a like cast in the prose works, but in his long 
verse. It is to be wished that, in his Latin compositions of all sorts, he 
had been more attentive to the simplicity of Lucretius, Virgil, and Tibul- 
lus. 

Dr. Johnson, unjustly I think, prefers the Latin poetry of May and 

Cowley to that of Milton, and thinks May to be the first of the three. 
May is certainly a sonorous versifier, and was sufficiently accomplished in 
wetical declamation for the continuation of Lucan's Pharsalia. But May 
is scarcely an author in point. His skill isin parody ; and he was confined 
to the peculiarities of an archetype, which, it may be presumed, he thought 
excellent. As to Cowley when compared with Milton, the same critick 
observes, “ Milton is generally content to express the thoughts of the an- 
cients in their language : Cowley, without much loss of purity or elegance 
accommodates the diction of Rome to his own conceptions. The advantage 
seems to lie on the side of Cowley.” — But what are these Pe bee 
Metaphysical conceits, all the unnatural extravagancies of his English 
voctry ; such as will not bear to be clothed in the Latin language, much 
ives are capable of admitting any degree of pure Latinity. I will give a 
few instances, out of a great multitude, from the Dacideis. 
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“ Hic sociatorum sacra constellatio vatum, 

“ Quos felix virtus evexit ad athcra, nubes 
es “ Luxuris supra, tempestatesque laborum.” * 

> ] 
pe Temporis ingreditur penetralia celsa futuri, 
“ Implumesque videt nidis coclestibus annos."* 
And, to be short, we have the Plusquam risus aquilinus of lovers, Natio 
verborum, Exuit vitam aeriam, Menti auditur symphonia dulcis, Natura 
archiva, Omnes symmetria sensus congerit, Condit aromatica prohihetque 
putescere laude. Again, where Aliquid is personified, Monogramma exordia 
mundi, © 
It may be said, that Cowley is here translating from his own English 
Davideis. But 1 will bring examples from his original Latin poems. In 
praise of the spring. 
“+ Et resonet toto musica verna libro ; 

“ Undique laudis odor dulcissimus halet.” &e.* 
And in the same poem in a party worthy of the pastoral pencil of Watteau. 

“ Hauserunt avide Chocolatam Flora Venusque.” ‘ 


Of fhe Fraxinella. 
“ Tu tres metropoles humani corporis armis 
“ Propugnas, uterum, cor, cerebrumyue, tuis.” | 
He calls the Lychnis, Candelabrum ingens. Cupid is Arbiter forma eriticus. 
Ovid is Antiquarius ingens. An ill smell is shunned Olfactus tetricitate sur, 
And in the same page, is nugatoria pestis.‘ 
But all his faults are eon icibily and collectively exemplified in these 
stanzas, among others, of his Hymn on Light." ‘ 
“ Pulchra de nigro soboles parente, 
“ Quam Chaos fertur peperisse primam, 
* Cujus ob formam bene risit olim 
* Massa severa! 
“ Risus O terra sacer et polorum, 
“ Aureus vere pluvius Tonantis, 
“ Quazque de culo fluis inquieto 
© Gloria rive !— 
“ Te hibens arcus Jovis ebriosus 
“ Mille formosos revomit colores, 
“ Pavo calestis, variamque pascit 
* Lumine caudam.” 
And afterwards, of the waves of the sea, perpetually in motion. 
“ Lucidum trudis properanter agmen : 
“ Sed resistentum’ super ora rerum 
“ Leniter stagnas, liquidoque inundas 
“ Cuncta colore : 
“ At mare immensum oceanusque Lucis 
“ Jugiter calo fluit empyreo ; 
“ Hine inexhausto per utrumque mundum 
“ Funditur ore.” 
Milton's Latin poems may be justly considered as legitimate classical 
compositions, and are never disgraced with such language and such 


* See Cowley's Poemata Latina, Lond. 1668. 8vo. p. 398. b Ibid. p. 390. 
€ Thid. p. 386. 397. 399. 400. 4 Plantar. Lib. iii, p. 157. 

e LL. iv. p. 254. fh. iv. p. 207. 
6 See L. iv. p. 210. L. iii. p. 186. 170. L. ii. p. 126. 

i Standing still. 


bh See p. 407. Keq. 
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imagery. Cowley's Latinity, dictated by an irregular and unrestrained 
imagination, presents a mode of diction half Latin and half English. It 
‘3 not so much that Cowley wanted a knowledge of the Latin style, but 
that he suffered that knowledge to be perverted and corrupted by false 
and extravagant thoughts. Milton was a more perfect scholar than Cowley, 
and his mind was more deeply tinctured with the excellencies of ancient 
literature. He was a more just thinker, and therefore a more just writer. 
In a word, he had more taste, and more poetry, and consequently more 
wropriety. If a fondness for the Italian writers has sometimes infected 
tia As plush poetry with false ornaments, his Jatin verses, both in diction 
and sentiment, are at least free from those depravations. 

Some of Milton's Latin poems were written in his first year at Cambridge, 
when he was only seventeen: they must be allowed to be very correct and 
manly performances fora youth of that age. And, considered in that view, 
they discover an extraordinary copiousness and command of ancient fuble 
and history. [| cannot but add, that Gray resembles Milton in many 
instances. Among others, in their youth they were both strongly attached 
to the cultivation of Latin poetry. ‘T. Warton. 


Yes, the learned eritick, who questions what Warton has said of Milton’s 
choosing Ovid as his model for versification and language, agrees, however, 
that “many of the Latin poems, written i early life, some even at the age 
of seventeen, are in themselves full of classical elegance, of thoughts natural 
and pleasing, of a diction culled with taste from the gardens of’ ancient 
poetry, of a versification remarkably well-cadenced and grateful to the 
ear. ‘Phere is in them, without a marked originality, which Latin verse 

van rarely admit but at the price of some incurrectness or impropriety, a 
more individual display of the poet's mind than we usually find.” Hallam, 
Lit. of Europe, vol. iii. p. 525. To the second and third sentences of 
Warton, (p. 363.) then cited, is opposed this forcible remark: “ Why 
Warton should have at once supposed Ovid to be Milton's favourite model 
in herameters, and yet so totally different as he represents him to be, seems 
hard to SiLy. The structure of our poet's hexameters is much more 
Virgilian, nor do T see the least resemblance in them to the manner of 
Ovid. These Latin poems ot Milton bear some traces of’ juvenility, but, 
for the most part, such as please us for that very reason; it is the spring- 
time of an ardent and brilliant fancy, before the stern and sour spirit of 


polemical puritanismn had gained entrance into his mind, the voice of the 
Adleyro and of Comus.” Lbid. p. 526. Topp. 
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ELiEG. I. 
AD CAROLUM DEODATUM. * 


Tanpem, chare, tue mihi pervenere tabella, 
Pertulit et voces nuncia charta tuas ; 


* Charles Deodate was one of Milton's most intimate friends. He was 
an excellent scholar, and practised physick in Cheshire. He was edu- 
cated with our author at St. Paul's school in London; and from thence 
was sent to Trinity college, Oxford, where he was entered, Feb. 7., in the 
year 1621, at thirteen years of age. Lib. Matric. Univ. Oxon. sub ann. 
Ife was born in London, and the name of’ his father, “in Medicina 
Doctoris,” was Theodore. Jbid. He was a fellow-collegian there with 
Alexander Guill, another of Milton's intimate friends, who was successively 
Usher and Master of St. Paul's school. Deodate has a copy of Alcaicks 
extant in an Oxford-collection on the death of Camden, called Camdeni 
Tusignia, Oxon. 1624. He left the college, when he was a Gentleman 
commoner in 1628, having taken the degree of Master of Arts. Zid. 
Caution. Coll. Trin. Toland says, that he had in his possession two 
Greek Letters, very well written, from Deodate to Milton. Two of 
Milton’s familiar Latin letters, in the utmost freedom of friendship, are to 
Deodate. Epist. Fam. Prose- Works, vol. ii. 567, 568. Both dated from 
London, 1637. But the best, certainly the most pleasing, evidences of 
their intimacy, and of Deodate’s admirable character, are our author's 
first and sizth Elegies, the fourth Sonnet, and the Epitaphium Damonis, 
And it is highly probable, that Deodate is the simple shepherd lad, in 

‘omus, who is skilled in plants, and loved to hear Thyrsis sing, v. 619. 
seq. fe died in the year 1638. See the first Note, Epitaph. Damon. 
This Elegy was written about the year 1627, in answer to a letter out of 
Cheshire from Deodate: and Milton seems pleased to reflect, that he is 
affectionately remembered at so great a distance. v. 5. 

* Multi, crede, juvat ferras aluisse remotas 
* Pectus amans nostri, tamque fidele caput.” 


Our author was now residing with his father, a scrivener in Bread-street, 
who had not yet retired from business to Horton near Colnebrook. I 
have mentioned Alexander Gill in this note. IIe was made Usher of 
St. Paul’s school about the year 1619, where Milton was his favourite 
scholar. He was admitted, at fifteen, a commoner of Trinity college, 
Oxford, in 1612. Here at length he took the degree of doctor of divinity, 
nbout 1629. His brothers George and Nathaniel, were both of the same 
college, and on the foundation. In a book given to the Library there, 
by their father, its author, called the Sucred Philosophie of the Holy 
Scripture, 1635, I find this inscription written by Alexander : “ Ex dono 
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Pertulit, occidua Deve Cestrensis ab or 


Vergivium prono qua petit amne salum. 

Multim, crede, juvat terras aluisse remotas 5 
Pectus amans nostri, tamque fidele caput, 

Quédque mihi lepidum tellus longinqua sodalem 
Debet, at unde brevi reddere jussa velit. 


authoris artium magistri olim Collegii Corporis Christi alumni, Patris 
Alexandri Georgii ct Nathanaelis Gillorum, qui oinpes in hee Studiosorum 
vivario literis operam dedere. Tertio Kal. dunias, 1635." “This Alexander 
ave, to the said Library. the old tolta edition of Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
rayton’s Polyolbion by Selden, and Bourdelotius’s Lucan, all having 
noetical mottos from the classicks in his own hand-writing, which show 
is taste and track of reading. In the Lucwn are the arins of the Gills, 
elegantly tricked with a pen. and coloured. by Alexander Gill. From 
Saint Paul's school, of which from the Ushership he was appointed 
Master in 1635, on the death and in the room of his father, he sent Mil- 
ton’s friend Deodate to Trinity college, Oxford. He eontinued Master 
five years only, and died in 1642.) Three of Milton's familiar Latin 
Letters to this Alexander Gill are remaining, replete with the strongest 
testimonies of esteem and friendship. Wood says, “ he was accounted 
one of the best Latin poets in the nation” Atk. O.ron. ii, 22. Milton 
pays him high compliments on the excellence of his Latin poetry: and 
among many other expressions of the warmest: apprebation calls his 
verses, “ Carmina sane grandia, ct majestatem., vere pocticam, Virgilia- 
numque ubique ingenium, referentia” &e. See Prose- Works, ii. 565, 
566, 567. Two are dated in 1628, and the last, 1634.0 Most of his Latin 
poetry is published in a small volume, entitled Poetiet Conatus, 1632, 
12mo. But he has other pieces extant. both in Latin and English. 
Wood had seen others in manuscript. In the church of St. Mary Magda- 
lene at Oxford, in the neighbourhood of ‘Trinity college, T have often seen 
a long prose Latin epitaph written by Gill to the memory of one of his 
old college friends, Richard Pates, master of Arts, whieh PE should not 
have mentioned, but as it shows the writer's uncommon skill in pure 
latinity. He was not only concerned with Saint Paul's school, but) was 
an assistant to Thomas Farnabie, the school-master of Edward Ning, 
Milton’s Lycidas. He is said to have been removed from Saint Paul's 
school for his excessive severity. The last circumstance we learn from a 
satire of the times, “ Verses to be reprinted with a second edition of' 
Gondibert, 1653." p. 54.57. Alexander Gill here mentioned, Milton's 
friend, seems to be sometimes confounded with his futher, whose name 
was also Alexander, who was also master of Saint Paul's, and whose 
Logonomia, published in 1621, an ingenious but futile scheme to 
reform and fix the English language, is well known to our critical 
lexicographers. T. Wartoy. 

Ver. 4. Vergivium] Drayton has “these rough Vergivian seas,” 
Polyotb. S. i. p. 656, vol. ii. The Irish sea. Again, “ Vergivian deepe,” 
Thid. S. vi. vol. ii. p. 766. And in other places. Camden's Britannia 
has lately familiarised the Latin name. ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 8. Debet, at unde brevi reddere jussa velit.) Hor. Od. 1. UL. 5. 

“ Navis, quae tibi creditum 
“ Debes Virgilium, finibus Atticis 
“ Tteddas incolumem,” &c. RicHaRpson. 
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Me tenet urbs reflua quam Thamesis alluit unda, 
Méque nec invitum patria dulcis habet. 10 
Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura revisere Camum, 
Nec dudum vetiti me laris angit amor. 
Nuda nec arva placent, umbrasque negantia molles : 
Quim malé Pheebicolis convenit ille locus! 
Nec duri libet usque minas perferre Magistri, 15 
Cieteraque ingenio non subeunda meo. 
Si sit hoe exilium patrios adiisse penates, 
Et vacuum curis otia grata sequi, 
Non ego vel profugi nomen sortémve recuso, 
Livtus et exiln conditione fruor. 20 
Q, utinam vates nunquam graviora tulisset 
Ite Tomitano flebilis exul agro ; 
Non tune lonio quicquam cessisset Homero, 
Neve foret victo laus tibi prima, Maro. 


Ver. 0. Me tenet urbs retlua quam Thamesis alluit undi,] To have 
pointed out) London by only calling it the city washed by the Thames, 
would have heen a general and a trite allusion. But this allusion by 
being combined with the peculiar circumstance of the reflux of the tide, 
becomes new, poetical, and appropriated. The adjective reflua is at once 
descriptive and distinetive. Ovid has * refluian mare.” Metam. vii. 267. 

T. Warton. 

But Milton bad Buchanan perhaps in view, Sire, p. 48. edit. Ruddi- 

man. 





* Oceanus refluis ut plenior undis” &e. 
Aun, Psaudm xevii. 3. Quas vagus Oceanus refluis complectitur undis.” 
Topp. 

Ver. 2.0 Nee ducdlum vetité me larts angit amor. 

Nee durt libet usque minas perferre Magistri, 
Culteraque ingen non subeunda meo. Wow tar these lines 
Inay seein te countenanee ano opinion, that) Milton was sentenced to 
undergo a temporary removal or rustication from Cambridge, and that he 
was publickly whipped at his college, is minutely considered in the life of 

the poet, prefixed to this edition. ‘Topp, 

Ver, 22. Te ‘Pomitano flebilis eral agro;] Ovid thus begins his 
Epistles from Pontus, 1.1.0 “ Naso Zomitane jam non nevus incola 
terra,” &e. See also dbid. PD vit. 2.0% Dona Zomifanus mittere posset 
ager” "The word is frequent in the £’pist. er Pont. and Trust. 

T. Warton. 

Ver. 23. Non tune Tonio &e.] 1 have before observed, that Ovid was 
Milton's favourite Latin poet. In these Elegies Ovid is his pattern. 
But he sometimes imitates Propertius in his prolix digressions into the 
ancient Grecian story. ‘T. Warton, 

Ver. 24. Neve foret vieto] ‘Tickell and Fenton read, “ lal aN 
Topp. 
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Tempora nam licet hic placidis dare libera Musis, 25 
Et totum rapiunt me, mea vita, libri. 
Excipit hinc fessum sinuosi pompa theatri, 
Et vocat ad plausus garrula scena suos. 
Seu catus auditur senior, seu prodigus heres, 
Seu procus, aut posita casside miles adest, 30 
Sive decennali foecundus lite patronus 
Detonat inculto barbara verba foro ; 
Sepe vafer gnato succurrit servus amanti, 
Et nasum rigidi fallit ubique patris ; 
Szpe novos illic virgo mirata calores 35 
Quid sit amor nescit, dum quoque nescit, amat. 
Sive cruentatum furiosa Tragoedia sceptrum 
Quassat, et effusis crinibus ora rotat, 
Et dolet, et specto, juvat et spectasse dolendo, 
Interdum et lacrymis dulcis amaror inest : 40 
Seu puer infelix indelibata reliquit 


Ver. 27. Excipit hine fessum sinuasi pompa theatri, &c.] The theatre, 
as Mr. Warton observes, seems to have been a favourite amusement of 
Milton's youth. See L'Allegro, v. 131. Hence 1 have ventured to think 
he may be traced in several of our old dramas, besides those of Shakspeare, 
Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 31. Sire decennali fecundus lite patronus 

Detonat inculto barbara verba foro;\ Ue probably means 
the play of Zgnoramus. In the expression decennali facundus lite, there is 
both elegance and humour. Most of the rest of Milton's comick cha- 
racters are ‘Terentian. Ife is giving a general view of comedy: but it is 
the view of a scholar, and he does not recollect that he sets out with 
describing a London theatre. T. Warton. 

Ver. 35. S@epe novos &c.] Compare Claudian, Epith. Hon. et Mar. 3. 

“ Nec novus unde calor, nec quod suspiria vellent, 
“ Noverat incipiens, et adhuc ignarus amandi.” 
And Ovid, Met. iv. 330. 
“ Nescit quid sit amor, sed et erubuisse decebat.”” Ricuarpson. 

Ver. 37. Sive cruentatum &c.] See note on Ld Pens. v. 98, in which 
the whole of Ovid's portrait of Tragedy should have been quoted. 
Amor. iii. i. 11. 

“ Venit et ingenti violenta Trago:dia passu, 
“ Fronte come torva, pallu jacebat humt: 
“ Leva manus sceptrum late regale tenebat,” &e. 
IIere we trace Milton’s pall, as well as scepter. T. Warron. 
Ver. 40. ——————— lacrymis dulcis amaror inest :} So, in Tibullus: 
“ Que dulcem lacrymis miscet amaritiam.” Joun Wanton. 

Ver. 41. Seu puer infeliz indelibata reliquit 

Gautia, et abrupto flendus amore cadit ; 
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Gaudia, et abrupto flendus amore cadit ; 
Seu ferus é tenebris iterat Styga criminis ultor, 


Seu ferus é tenebris iterat Styga criminis ultor, 

Conscia funereo pectora torre movens :] By the youth, in 
the first: couplet, he perhaps intends Shakspeare’s Htomeo. Jn the second, 
either Hamlet or Hichurd the Third. He then draws his illustrations 
from the ancient tragedians. The allusions, however, to Shakspcare’s 
incidents do not exactly correspond. In the first instance, Romeo was 
not torn from joys untusted: although puer and abrupto amore are much 
in point. The allusions are loose, or resulting from memory, or not 
intended to tally minutely. Milton’s writings afford a striking example 
of the strength and weakness of the same mind. His warmest pvetical 
predilections were at last totally obliterated by civil and religious enthu- 
siasm. Seduced by the gentle eloquence of fanaticism, he listened no 
longer to the “wild and native woodnotes of Fancy’s sweetest child.” In 
his Iconoclastes, he censures king Charles for studying, “One, whom we 
well know was the closet companion of his solitudes, Wiit1am SHaKk- 
sPEARE, Prose- Works, vol. i. 363. This remonstrance, which not only 
resulted from his abhorrence of a king, but from his disapprobation of 
plays, would have come with propricty from Prynne or Hugh Peters. 
Nor did he now perceive, that what was here spoken in contempt, con- 
ferred the highest compliment on the elegance of Charles’s private 
character. One Cooke, a reforming pamphieteer of those days, accuses 
the king of being much better acquainted with Shakspeare and Jonson 
than the Bible. Mr. Steevens has King Charles's Shakspeare, a fine cop 
of the second folio: with some alterations of the titles of the plays, in his 
Majesty's. own handwriting. It was a present from the king to Sir 
Thomas Herbert, master of the Revels. T. Warton. 

Sir Thomas Herbert was not master of the Revels. Sir Henry Herbert 
filled that oflice. See Steevens's Shakspeare. edit. 1793, vol. i. p. 375. 
Mr. Steevens's copy of the second folio, since lis death, was purchased for 
king George the Phird's library. Milton did not censure Charles the First 
for reading Shakspeare. This pomt has been proved by Mr. Waldron, the 
acute and ingenious editor of Zhe Literary Museum, in 1792; who, m a 
Note to Downes’s Posetus Anglicanus, p. 8, cites the whole passage from 
Teonoclastes 5 in which Milton’s pretence is to represent the king as imi- 
tating the hypocrisy of Richard the Third: * 1 shall not instance an 
abstruse author, wherein the king might be less conversant, but one whom 
we well know was the closet companion of these his solitudes, William 
Shakspeare, who introduced the person of Richard the ‘Third, speaking m 
aus hich a straine of pietie and mortification, as is uttered in any passage of 
this book [EIKQN BASTALTKH] 5 and sometimes to the same sense and 
purpose with some words in this place, 7 intended, saith he, not only to 
oblige my friends, but mine enemies. ‘The like saith Richard, A. 8S. 1. 

I doe not know that Englishman alive 

With whom my soule is any jott at odds, 

More than the infant that ts born to-night; 

I thank my God for my humilitie. 

Other stuf? of this sort may be read throughout the whole tragedie, 
wherein the poet used not much licence in departing from the truth of 
history, which delivers him a deep dissembler, not of his affections only, 
but of religion.” Mr. Waldron has collected the various charges made 
against, Milton for censuring the king's amusing himself with Shakspeare ; 
and has effectually, as well as liberally, silenced them on this point. The 
character of Charles, however, in the preceding extract, appears to me 
BB 2 
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Conscia funereo pectora torre movens: 

Seu meeret Pelopeia domus, seu nobilis Ih, 45 
Aut luit incestos aula Creontis avos. 

Sed neque sub tecto semper, nec in urbe, latemus ; 
lnrita nec nobis tempora veris eunt. 

Nos quoque lucis habet vicina consitus ulmo, 
Atque suburbani nobilis umbra loci. 50 

Sezpius hic, blandas spirantia sidera flammas, 
Virgineos videas przteriisse choros. 


cruclly misrepresented. His faithful servant, Sir Thomas Herbert, tells 
us, in his Carolina Threnodia, or Memoirs of the taco last years of Charles 
I. that * The sacred Scripture was the book he (the King] Most DELIGHTED 
iv; read often in Bishop Andrewes's Sermons, Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity, Dr. Hammond's Works, Villalpandus upon Ezekiel, &e. Sandys's 
Paraphrase upon king David's Psalms, Herbert's divine Poems ; and also 
recreated himself in reading Godtrey of Bulloigne writ in Italian by 
Tasso, and done into English heroick verse by Mr. Fairfax, a poem his 
Majesty much commended ; as he did Ariosto, by Sir John Harrington, 
&c.; Spenser's Fairy Queen and the like, fur alleviating his spirits after 
serious studies.” ‘Topp. 

Ver. 44. Conscia funereo pectora torre morens :) Mr. Steevens sug- 
gests, that the allusion is to Ate in the old play of Loerine, where she 
enters with a forch in her hand, and where the motto to the Scene is, 
“* In pena sectatur et umbra” T. Wartos. 

Ver. 48. Irrita nec nobis tempora veris cunt.) Ovid, Fast. ii. 150. 
“Primi tempora veris cunt.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 49. Nos quogue lacus habet vicina cousitus Wo) The gods had 
their favourite trees. So have the pucts. Milton's is the edu. See 
LT Allegro, v. 57. 

* Some tine walking not unseen 

“ By hedge-row elms on hillocks green.” 
And Arcades, v. 89. And Comus, v. 354. And the Epitaphinm Damo- 
nis, Vv. 15, and v.49. And Par. Lost, B. vy. 216. The country about 
Colnebrook impressed Milton with a predilection for this tree. T. Warton. 

Ver. 50. Atque suburban nobilis wubra loct.] Some country house of 
Milton’s father very near London is here intended, of which we have now 
no notices. A letter to Alexander Gillis dated * Eo vostro Suburbano, 
Decemb. 4. 1634,” Prose- Works, vol. i. 567. In the Apology for Smec- 
tymuuus, publisbed 1642, he says, to his opponent, “that suburb, wherein J 
dwell, shall be in my account a more honourable place than his univer- 
sity,” Prose- Works, 1.109. His father had purchased the estate at [near] 
Colnebrook, before 1632. In a letter to Deodate, from London, dated 
1637, he says, “ Dicam jam nune serio quid cogitem, in Hospitium Juri- 
dicorum aliquod immigrare, sicubi amana et umbrosa ambulatio est, 
&e. Ubi nune sum, ut nosti, obscure et anguste sum,” Prose- Works, 
vol. i. 569. In an academick Prolusion, written perhaps not fur from the 
time of writing this Elegy, is the following passage, “Testor ipse licos, et 
flumina, ct dilectus villarum ulmos, sub quibus estate proxime preterita, 
si degrum arcana eloqui liceat, summam cum Musis pratiam habuisse ine, 
jucunda memoria recolo,” &e. Prose- Works, vol. ii, 602. ‘T. Warton. 
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Ah quoties dignez stupui miracula forma, 
Quz possit senium vel reparare Jovis! 
Ah quoties vidi superantia lumina gemmas, 55 
Atque faces, quotquot, volvit uterque polus! 
Collaque bis vivi Pelopis que brachia vincant, 
Queque fluit puro nectare tincta via! 
Et decus eximium frontis, tremuldésque capillos, 
Aurea qua fallax retia tendit Amor! 60 
Pellacesque genas, ad quas hyacinthina sordet 
Purpura, et ipse tui floris, Adoni, rubor ! 
Cedite, laudatex toties Heroides olim, 
Kt quacunque vagum cepit amica Jovem. 
Cedite, Achxmeniz turrita fronte puelle, 65 
Et quot Susa colunt, Memnoniamque Ninon ; 
Vos etiam Danaw fasces submittite Nympha, 
Kt vos Iliacw, Romulewque nurus : 
Nec Pompeianas Tarpéia Musa columnas 


Ver. 55. Ah quoties vidi &e.) Ovid, E_pist. Heroid. ix. 79. © Ah 
quoties digitis,” &e. And Buchanan, 22. vi. p. 43. edit. ut supr. “ Su- 
perantia lumina tlammas.” TP. Warton. 

Ver. 58. Queque fluit puro iectare tincta via;|) Tere is a peculiar 
antique formula, as in the following instances. Virgil, Zu. i. 573. 

“ Urbem quan statuo vestra est.” 
Terence, Zunuch, iv. iii. 11. 
© Eunuchum quem dedisti nobis, qnas turbas dedit.” 
Many more might be given. Compare the very learned bishop New- 
come's Preface to the Minor Prophets, po xxxiv. Lond. 1785. 4to. 
T. Warton. 

Ver. 63. Cedite, laudate toties Wervides olim, &e.] Ovid, Art. Amator. 

1. 713. 
* Jupiter ad veteres supplex Zervidas ibat, 
* Corripuit magnum nulla puella Jovem.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 65. Cedite. Achewmeniv turrita fronte puellee, &c.} Mr. Warton 
refers to Sandys's 7ravels, tor an aceount of the women of Achemenia 
(which is a part of Persia) wearing a high headdress. MWemnonian is an 
epithet in Par. LZ. Box. 808. Topp. 

Ver. 66. Et quot Susa colunt, Memnoniiimque Ninon:]  Susa [Susarum] 

e e e e 2 . e ° ™ 
anciently a capital city of Susiana in’ Persia, conquered by Cyrus. 
Xerxes marched from this city, to enslave Greece. Pur. Lost, b. x. 308. 
It is new called Souster. Both Susa, and Susiana, are mentioned m Par. 
Reg. B. iii, 288. 821. Ninos, is a eity of Assyria, built: by Ninus : 
Memnon, a hero of the Hiad, had a palace there, and was the builder of 
Susan. Milton is alluding to oriental beauty. In the next couplet, he 

. . « a r ’ . 
challenges the ladies of ancient Greeee, ‘Troy, and Rome. T. Warton. 

Ver. 69. Nee Pompeianas ‘Tarptia Musa Xe.) The poet has a retro- 

BBS 
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Jactet, et Ausoniis plena theatra stolis. 70 

Gloria Virginibus debetur prima Britannis ; 
Extera, sat tibi sit, foemina, posse sequl. 

Tique urbs Dardaniis, Londinum, structa colonis, 
Turrigerum laté conspicienda caput, 

Tu nimium felix intra tua moenia claudis 
Quicquid formosi pendulus orbis habet. 

Non tibi tot coelo scintillant astra sereno, 
Endymionee turba ministra dee, 

Quot tibi, conspicue formaque auréque, puellie 
Per medias radiant turba videnda vias. 0 


~T 


spect to a long passage in Ovid, who is here called Tarpeia Musa, either 
because he had a house adjoining to the Capitol, or by way of distinction, 
that he was the Tarprran, the genuine Roman Muse. It 1s in Ovid's Art 
of Love, where he directs his votary Venus to frequent the portico of 
Pompey, or the Theatre ; places at Rome, among others, where the most 
beautiful women were assembled, B. i. 67. © Tu modo Pompeii lentus 
spatiare sub umbra,” &c. And vy. 89. “Sed tu precipue curvis venare 
theatris,” &c. See also, B. iit. 387. Propertius says that Cynthia had 
deserted this famous portico, or colonnade, of Pompey, i. xxxii. 11. 
“ Scilicet umbrosis sordet Poumpeia columnis 
“ Porticus, aulais nobilis Attalicis,” &e. 
Where, says the old scholiast, “ Rome crat Porticus Pompeia, soli areendo 
accommodata, sub qua wstivo potissimum tempore matrone spatiabantur.” 
See also iv. vill. 75. Other proofs occur in Catullus, Martial, and Sta- 
tius. Pompey's theatre and portico were contiguous. The words 
Ausoniis stolis imply literally the Theatre filled “with the ladies of Rome.” 
But stola properly points out a matron. See Note on Jl Pens. v. 35. 
And Ovid, Epist. ex Pont. tii. ti. 52. 
« Scripsimus hee istis, quarum nec vitta pudicos 
“ Contingit crines, nec stola longa pedes.” 
And Trist. ui. 252. 
“ Quas stula contingi, vittaqgue sumpta vetat ? | 
“ At matrona potest,” &. T. Warton. 

Ver. 74. Turrigerum laté consmcienda caput,}] So, in LAl. vy. 117. 
“ Tower'd cities.” See Marlowe and Chapman's Hero and Leander, edit. 
1637, B.u. “ Tower'd courts.” See also Par. Lost, GB. i. 733. ° Many 
a tower'd structure high.” And “turrigerum caput,’ in the Note on 
ver. 5, El. iii. Thus Lucan, of Rome, lib. i. 188. “ Turrigero vertice.” 

Topp. 

Ver. 76. —————— pendulus orbis] See Zn Obit. Procancellarii, v. 3, 
and Pur. Lost, B. iv. 1000. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 77. Noa tibi tot calo &e.) Ovid, De Arte Amand. lib. i. 55. 


“ Tot tibi namque dabit formosas Roma pucllas, 
“ Hee habet, ut dicas quicquid in orbe fuit : 
“* Gargara quot segetes 
* Quot colum stellas,” &e.  Raiciarpson. 
Ver. 78. Endymioner §'c.]  Grrotius, Sidr. 1. iii, d2pith. iii,“ Bdy- 
mioneas invadat Cynthia noctes.” ‘Topo. 
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Creditur huc geminis venisse invecta columbis 
Alma pharetrigero milite cincta Venus ; 
Huic Cnidon, et riguas Simoentis flumine valles, 
Huic Paphon, et roseam posthabitura Cypron. 
Ast ego, dum pueri sinit indulgentia ceci, 85 
Meenia quam subito linquere fausta paro ; 
Ist vitare procul malefide infamia Circes 
Atria, divini Molyos usus ope. 
Stat quoque juncosas Cami remeare paludes, 
Atque iterum rauce murmur adire Scholz. 90 
Interea fidi parvum cape munus amici, 
Paucaque in alternos verba coacta modos. 


Ver. 89. juncosas| The epithet is picturesque and 
appropriate, and exactly describes the river Cam: hence in Lycidas, “his 
bonnet sedge.” Jos. Warton. 

Add also ver. 11. “Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura revisere Camum.” 
But there is a contempt in describing Cambridge, and its river, by the 
expression the rushy marshes of Cam. Sce v. 13, 14. And Notes on 
Lycid. v. 105. T. Warron. 

Milton might be influenced, in his description of the Cam, by an ex- 
pression in Theognis : 

Yrapryv cr Eipora AONAKOTPO@OY ayXady adorv. Topp. 

Ver. 92. The Roxana of Alabaster has been mentioned by Dr. Johnson 
as a Latin composition, equal to the Latin poetry of Milton. Whoever 
but slightly examines it, will find it written in the style and manner of 
the turgid and unnatural Seneca. It was printed by the author himself 
at London, 1632. Yet. it was written forty years before, in 1592, and 
there had been a surreptitious edition. It 1s remarkable, that Afors, 
Deratn, 1s one of the persons of the Drama. Jos. WARTON. 

I must add, that among the Dramaticu poemata of Sir William Drury, 
one of the plays is called Mors, and Afors is a chief speaker. Duaci, 
1628, 12mo. edit. 2. First printed, 1620. See below, Ei. ii. 6. 

T. Warton. 

See also several examples of Death exhibited as a person, in the note 
on Lar. L. B. uu. 666. Topp. 





The learned Lord Monboddo pronounces this Elegy to be equal to 
any thing of the “cleginck kind, to be found in Ovid, or even in Tibul- 
lus.” ‘T. Warton. 
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ELEG. II. Anno tatis 17. 


IN OBITUM PRAECONIS ACADEMICI CANTABRIGIENSIS, * 


TE, qui, conspicuus baculo fulgente, solebas 
Palladium toties ore ciere gregem ; 
Ultima preconum, preconem te quoque seva 
Mors rapit, officio nec favet ipsa suo. 
Candidiora licét fuerint tibi tempora plumis, 
Sub quibus accipimus delituisse Jovem ; 
O dignus tamen Hamonio juvenescere succo, 
Dignus in /Esonios vivere posse dies ; 
Dignus, quem Stygiis medica revocaret ab undis 
Arte Coronides, sepe rogante dea. 10 
Tu si jussus eras acies accire togatas, 
Et celer &8 Phebo nuntius ire tuo; 
Talis in Hiaca stabat Cyllenius aula 
Alipes, ztherea missus ab arce Patris : 


oa 


* The person here commemorated. is Richard Ridding, one of the 
University-Beadles, and a Master of Arts of Samt John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. He signed a testamentary Codicil, Sept. 23. 1626, proved the 
eighth day of November following. From 2egistr. Testam. Cantabr. 

T. Warton, 

Ver. 2. It was a custom at Cambridge. lately disused, for one of the 
beadles to make proclamation of convocations in every college. "This is 
still (1791) in use at Oxford. T. Warton. 

Ver. 5. Cundidiora &e.j) Ovid. Trost. iv. vill. 1. * Jam mea cygneas 
imitantur tempora plumas.”  ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 6. Sub quibus accipimus delituisse Jovem ;] Ovid, Fpist. Heroid. 
vu. 68. 

“ Non ego fluminei referam mendacia even, 
“ Nec querar in plumis delituisse Jovem.” T. Wanton. 

Ver. 7. ——————— Hemonio jurenescere succo, §c.] See Ovid, 
Metam. vii. 264. 

“ Tlic Haemonia radices valle resectas, 
“ Seminaque, floresque, et succos incoquit acres." 
And compare, below, Mans. v.75. ‘T. Wanton. 

Ver. 10. Arte Coronides,] © Coronides is Vsculapius, the son of Apollo 
by Coronis. See Ovid, Metum. xv. 624. But the particular allusion is 
here to Esculapius restoring Hippolitus to life, at the request of Diana, 
Fast. vi. 745. seq.; where he is called Coronides. T. Warton. 

Ver. 13. Talis &.] These allusions are provfs of our author's carly 
familiarity with Homer. T. Warton. 
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Talis et Kurybates ante ora furentis Achillei 15 
Rettulit Atrids jussa severa ducis. 
Magna sepulchrorum regina, satelles Averni, 
Sava nimis Musis, Palladi sezva nimis, 
Quin illos rapias qui pondus inutile terre ; 
Turba quidem est telis ista petenda tuis. 20 
Vestibus hunc igitur pullis, Academia, luge, 
Et madeant lacrymis nigra feretra tuis. 
Fundat et ipsa modos querebunda Elegéia tristes, 
Personct et totis nxnia meesta Scholis. 


ELEG. II]. Anno /tatis 17. 
IN OBITUM PR-ESULIS WINTONIENSIS, * 


Mogestvs eram, et tacitus, nullo comitante, sedebam ; 
Hawrebantque animo tristia plura meo: 


Ver. 17. Magna sepulchrorum regina.) A sublime poetical appellation 
for Death: and much in the manner of his English poetry. T. Warton. 
Shakspeare, in his Venus and Adonis, calls Death the © king of graves.” 
Venus is speaking of Death: 
“* Now she adds honour to his hateful name: 
“ She cleeps him king of graves, and grave tor kings, 
“ Lmperial supreme of mortal things.” ‘Topp. 

Ver. 19. —————————— pondus inutile terre 3) Uomer, I. xviii. 104. 
eremar ayQo¢g dootone, Joun WARTON., 

Ver. 22. 2 madeant Jacrymis nigra feretra fuis.] Here seems to be 
an allusion to the custom of affixing Verses on the pall, formerly perhaps 
more generally observed at Cambridge. “+ Laerymis tuis” are the funeral 
poems, as dear is in Lycidas, vy. 14.; where see the note. Topp. 


This Elegy, with the next on the death of bishop Andrewes, the Odes 
on the death of Professor Goslvn and bishop Felton, and the Poem on the 
Fitth of November, are very correct and manly performances for a boy of 
seventeen. This was our author's first vear at Cambridge. They discover 
ayreat fund and command of ancient literature. T. Warrox. 


ouEG. ITM. 

* Lancelot Andrewes, bishop of Winchester, had been originally Master 
of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge; but long before Milton's time. He died 
at Winchester House in Southwark, Sept. 21.1626. It is a great conces- 
sion, that Milton compliments bishop Andrewes, In his Church Grovernm. 
Lk. i. iii, “ But others better advised are content to receive their begin- 
ning [the bishops] from Aaron and his sons: among whom bishop 
Andrewes of late years, and in these times [Usher] the primate of 
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Protinus en! subiit funestz cladis imago, 
Fecit in Angliaco quam Libitina solo ; 
Dum procerum ingressa est splendentes marmore turres, 
Dira sepulchrali Mors metuenda face ; 6 
Pulsavitque auro gravidos et jaspide muros, 
Nec metuit satrapum sternere falce greges. 
Tunc memini clarique ducis, fratrisque verendi, 
Intempestivis ossa cremata rogis : 10 


Armagh, for their learning are reputed the dest able to say what may be 
said in their opinion.” This piece was written 1641. Prose- Works, 
vol. i. 45. But sce their arguments answered, as he pretends, ibid. ch. v. 
p. 47. seq. T. Warton. 

Ver. 4. Fecit in Angliaco quam Libitina solo;} A very severe plague 
now raged in London and the neighbourhood, of which 35,417 persons are 
said to have died. See Whitelock’s AZem. p. 2. and Rushworth, Coll. 
vol. i. p. 175. 201. Milton alludes to the same pestilence, m an Ode 
written in the same year, On the Death of a ,air Infunt, v. 68. 

T. Warton. 

Ver. 5. Dum procerum ingressa est splendentes marmore turres, &e.] 
These lines remind me of the following in Wilson’s Collection of Verses, 
called Vita et Obitus Fratrum Suffolciensium, made and printed in the 
year 1552. 4to. Sienat. F.i. They are in Reniger’s Copy. 7 have still 
more pleasure in transcribing them, as they show with a minuteness and 
particularity not elsewhere to be found, the style of the architecture of the 
great houses about that time. Death ts the person. 

* Ta lacunatis operosa palatia tectis 
“ Intrat.” 





Again: 

“Nunc tacito penctrat laqueata palatia gressn, 
“ Ac aulwatas marmoreasyue domos. 

“ Nee inetuit bifores portas, valvas Lipatentes, 
“ Quin nec ferrisonz pessula dura serw. 

« Sive supercilium quod tollant atria longum, 
“ Altaque culminibus dissita tecta suis ; 

“ Sive loricatam crustoso marmore frontem, 
“ Atque striaturis omnia sculpta suis ; 

“ Non que truncosis surgunt pinnacula nodis, 
“ Non fastigatum turrigerumaue caput : 

“ Ne se nobilitas cuneatis jactet in aulis,” &c. T. Warton. 

Ver. 7. Pulsavityue &e.] Wor. Od. 1. FV. 13. 

“ Pallida Mors mquo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
“ Regumque turres.” RicHarpsen. 

Ver. 9. Tunc memini clarique ducis, &c.) Yam kindly informed by sir 
David Dalrymple, “ The two Generals here mentioned, who died in 1626, 
were the two champions of the queen of Bohemia, the duke of Brunswick, 
and Count Mansfelt: Frater means a Sworn Brother in arms, according 
to the military cant of those days. The Queen’s, or the Palatine, cause 
was supported by the German princes, who were heroes of Romance, and 
the last of that race in that country. The protestant religion, and 
chivalry, must have intercsted Milton in this cause. ‘The next couplet 
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Et memini Heroum, quos vidit ad «thera raptos, 
Flevit et amissos Belgia tota duces. 
At te precipué luxi, dignissime Presul, 
Wintoniaque olim gloria magna tue ; 
Delicui fletu, et tristi sic ore querebar : 15 
‘* Mors fera, Tartareo diva secunda Jovi, 
‘* Nonne satis quod sylva tuas persentiat iras, 
‘¢ Et quod in herbosos jus tibi detur agros ? 
** Quodque afflata tuo marcescant lilia tabo, 
‘* Et crocus, et pulchra Cypridi sacra rosa ? 20 
‘“* Nec sinis, ut semper fluvio contermina quercus 
“* Miretur lapsus pratereuntis aque ? 
“< Et tibi succumbit, liquido qux plurima ccelo 
‘¢ Evehitur pennis, quamlibet augur, avis. 
“kt qua mille nigris errant animalia sylvis ; 25 
‘¢ Et quot alunt mutum Proteos antra pecus. 
Invida, tanta tibi cum sit concessa potestas, 
*¢ Quid Juvat humana tingere cade manus ? 


6 


a“ 


respects the death of Henry Earl of Oxford, who died not long before.” 
See Carte’s Hist. Eng. iv. p. 93. seq. 172. seq. Henry earl of Oxford, 
Shakspeare's patron, died at the stege of Breda in 1623. Dugd. Bar. ii 
200. See Howell's Letters, vol. i. $4. Lett. xv. And Note on £1. iv. 
infr. 74. If this be the sense of #raéris, rerendi is not a very suitable 
epithet. T. Warton. 

Ver. 18. Et quod in herbosos jus tibi detur agros ¥] He seems to have 
had in mind the power given unto Death, Rev. vi. 8; and has here most 
poctically displayed it. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 21. ——— flurio contermina quereus}] Ovid, Met. viii. 
620. © Tiliw contermina quercus.” The epithet is a favourite with Ovid, 
AMetam. xv. 315, “ Nostris conterminus arvis.” See also Met. i. 774. 1. 
90, vill, 552, Apist. er Pont. iv. vic 45, and Fast. it. 65. This word, so 
commodious for versification, is not once used by Virgil. 

Here is a beautiful pieturesque image, but where the justness of the 
poetry is marred by the admission of a licentious fiction, which yet I can- 
not hlame in a young writer of fancy. When the ingrafted tree in Virgil 
wonders at its foreivn leaves and fruits not its own, the preternatural 
novelty, producing the wonder, justifies the boldness of attributing this 
alleetion to a tree. In the present. instance. it was not wonderful nor 
extraordinary, that a stream should flow, or flow perpetually. The con- 
ceit. is, that an oak should wonder at this. T. Warron. 

Ver. 22. Miretur lapsus pretereuntis aque ?] Compare Buchanan, 
Eleg. ii. p. 34. ed. Ruddiman. 

“ Nune strepitum captat pretereuntis aque.” Topp. 
Ver. 26. — Proteos antra pecus.] lor. Od. I. I. 7. 


“Omne cum Proteus peens egit altos 
“ Visere montes.” RicHaRDson. 
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‘* Nobileque in pectus certas acuisse sagittas, 
‘* Semideamque animam sede fugisse sua !” 30 
Talia dum lacrymans alto sub pectore volvo, 
Roscidus occiduis Hesperus exit aquis, 
Et Tartessiaco submerserat equore currum 
Phebus, ab Eoo littore mensus iter : 
Nec mora, membra cavo posui refovenda cubili, 35 
Condiderant oculos noxque sopérque meos : 
Cum mihi visus eram lato spatiarier agro ; 
Heu! nequit ingenium visa referre meum. 
lic punicea radiabant omnia luce, 
Ut matutino ctim juga sole rubent. 40 
Ac veluti cum pandit opes Thaumantia proles, 
Vestitu nituit multicolore solum. 
Non dea tam variis ornavit floribus hortos 
Alcino1, Zephyro Chloris amata levi. 


Ver. 30. animam sede fugdsse sui!] So. in his Ode an the 
Death of a fair Iufant, st. iii. * Unhous'd thy virgin soul from her fair 
biding place.” Tov. 

Ver. 32. Roscidus occiduis Hesperus exit aquis,} Ovid, Fast. ii. 814. 

“ Hesperus et fusco roscidus ibat equo.” 
Again, Epist. ex Pout. ii. v. 50. 

* Qualis ab Eois Lucifer exit aquis” 
See also Mcetam. xv. 189. T. Warton. 

Ver. 33. Et Tartessiaco we] Ovid, Wetam. xiv. 416. “ Presserat 
occiduus Zartessia littora Phoebus.” Zarfessiacus oceurs in’ Martial, 
Epigr. ix. 46. We are tu understand the straits of Hercules, or the 
Atlantick ocean. See also Buchanan De Spher. 1. i. p. 126. edit. ut 
supr. “ Zartessiacis cum ‘Taurus mergitur undis.” | And ib, p. 122. 
“ Turtessiaro, qui fessos excipit axes, Jinite.” Buchanan was now a 
popular modern classick. T. Warton. 

Ver. 43. Non dea tam rariis ornarit florilus hortos 

Aleinn, Zephyro Chloris amata levi.) Fden is compared 
to the Hlomerick garden of Alcinous, Parad. Lost, B. ix. 439. B. vy. S41. 
Chloris is Flora, who according to ancient fable was beloved by Zephyr. 
Hence our author is to be explained, Parad. Lost, B. v.16. 

“ Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes.” 
See Ovid, Faust. L. v. 195. sey. She is again called Chloris by our 
author, El. iv. 35. Yet there, and according to the true etymology of 
the word, she is more properly the power of vegetation. Chloris is Flora 
in Drummond's Sunnets : 

“Faire Chloris is, when she doth paint Aprile.” 
In Ariosto, Mercury steals Vulcan’s net made for Mars and Venus tu 
captivate Chloris, Orl. Fur. C. xv. 57. 

“ Clorida bella, che per aria vola,” &c. T. Warton. 
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Flumina vernantes lambunt argentea campos, 45 
Ditior Hesperio flavet arena Tago. 

Serpit odoriferas per opes levis aura Favoni, 
Aura sub innumeris humida nata rosis. 

Talis in extremis terra Gangetidis oris 
Luciferi regis fingitur esse domus. 50 


Chloris is “ queene of the flowers, and mistress of the Spring,” in Ben 
9 ’ ie e ry . 
Jonson's Mask of Chloridia. But sce also the old commentator on 
AJ % e e 
Spenser's Shepheard’s Calender, April, ver. 122. “ Chloris,” &e. Topp 
Ver. 45. Flumina &c.J In the garden of Eden, as Mr. Warton observes, 
“the crisped brooks roll on orient pearls and sands of gold,” P. 1. B.iy. 
237. See also the “s7ver lakes,” Par. Lost, B. vii. 437, as here “flumina 
argentea” "Toop. 
Ver. 47. Serpit odoriferas per opes levis aura Faront, 
Aura sub tummeris humida nata rosis.] So, in the same garden, 
B.iv. 156; but with a conceit. 
—_—_—_—_——— © Gentle gales, 
“ Fanning their odoriterous wings. dispense 
“ Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
* Those balmy spoils.” 
In the text, the aura, or breath of Favonius, is born, or becomes Aumid, 
under innumerable roses. Simply it contracts its fragrance from flowers. 
Compare Cymbeline, A.iv. S. 2. 
* ‘Thev are as gentle 
“As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
“ Not waging his sweet head.” 
Perhaps, by the way, from Cutwoode’s Caltha Poetarum, 1599. st. 22. of 
the primrose. And sce st. 23. 
© Waesing the wanton with each wind and blast.” 
Jonson should not here be forgotten, Wusques, vol. vi. 39. 
* As gentle as the stroking wind 
* Runs oer the centler flowers.” T. Warton. 
Ver. 49. Talis in ertremis terre Gangetidis oris 
Luciferi: regis fingitur esse domus| 1 know not where this 
fiction is to be found. | But our author has given a glorious description of 
a palace of Lucifer. in the Par. Lost, Bove 157. 
“ At length inte the limits of the north 
“They came, and Satan to his royal seat 
High ona hill, tar blazing. as a mount, 
Rais'd on a mount, with pyramids and towers 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold, 
The palace of great Lucifer, so call 
‘That structure, in the dialect of men 
Interpreted; which not long atter, he 
Affecting all equality with God, 
In imitation of that mount, whereon 
Messiah was declar'd in sight of heaven, 
ty . . bd ° of 
The Mountain of the Congregation call'd,” &e. 
{Jere is a mixture of Ariosto and [saiah. Beeause Lucifer 13 simply said 
. . . ‘ ry . 
by the prophet, “to sit upon the mount of the Congregation on the sides 
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Ipse racemiferis dum denisas vitibus umbras, 
Et pellucentes miror ubique locos, 

Ecce! mihi subité Presul Wintonius astat, 
Sidereum nitido fulsit in ore jubar ; 

Vestis ad auratos defluxit candida talos, 55 
Infula divinum cinxerat alba caput. 

Diamaue senex tali incedit venerandus amictu, 
Intremuit leto florea terra sono. 


of the north,” Milton builds him a palace on this mountain, equal in magni- 
ficence and brilliancy to the most super) romantick castle. In the text, by 
the utmost parts of the Gangetick land, we are to understand the north; the 
river Ganges, which separates India from Scythia, arising from the moun- 
tain Taurus. 

Mr. Steevens gives another meaning to the text: “You suppose the 
Palace of Lucifer, that is Satan, to have been the object intended. But 
1 cannot help thinking, that the residence of the sun was what Milton 
meant to describe, as situated in the extreme point of the East. 1) shall 
countenance my opinion, by an instance not taken froma more inelorious 
author than our poet has sometimes deigned to copy: 


“ For, from his Pallace in the East, 

“ The King of Light, in purple drest, 

“ Set thicke with gold and precious stone, 
* Which like a rocke of diamond shonne.” 


Pymlico, or Runne Red Cuppe, &c. 1609.— It is observable, that this pas- 
sage not only exhibits the Domus Lucifert: Regis terra Gangetidis oris, 
but also the rock of diamond, in which Milton has armed one of his rebel- 
lious spirits. This House, L suppose, is intended for the Palace of the Sun, 
as described by Ovid. You seem tu have considered Lucifer as a proper 
name instead of a compound epithet.” See “ Luciferas rotas,” intr. 2/. 
v.46. T. Warton. 

Possibly Milton might allude to a gorgeous description of the palace of 
the Sun by an [tahan poet, published a few years before his clergy was 
written, Canzoniere del Sig. Giustiniano, Vineg. 1620. See p. 217. “Zl 
Palagio del Sole, &c. 

“ La ne P alme contrade. 

“ Che hanno per base i Poli 

* Stellati pauimenti 

* De le Plante di Dio, 

“ Sorge vuico Palagio emulo al Cielo. 
“ ‘Trenta colunne in giro 

Wi ducido diamante 

“ Capitellate di piropi ardenti,” &e. 


Compare also Tasso, Gier. Cong. i. 19.: 
“ Sia lucente sorgeua 11 Sol da el’ Indi 
“ Che parte ¢ fuor, ma pit nel Gauge & chiuso.” 
The residence of the sun, I think, was certainly intended by Milton. And 
sec Propertius, If. xvii. 8. 


“ At non Tithonis spernens Aurora senectam 
“ Desertain Iga passa jacere domo est.” Toop. 
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Agmina gemmatis plaudunt ccelestia pennis, 
Pura triumphali personat athra tuba. 60 
Quisque novum amplexu comitem cantique salutat, 
Hosque aliquis placido misit ab ore sonos ; 
‘* Nate, veni, et patrii felix cape gaudia regni, 
‘¢ Semper abhinc duro, nate, labore vaca.” 
Dixit, et aligere tetigerunt nablia turme, 65 
At mihi cum tenebris aurea pulsa quies. 
Flebam turbatos Cephaleia pellice somnos ; 
Talia contingant somnia sape mihi! 


ELEG. IV. Anno /Etatis 18. 


AD THOMAM JUNIUM PR-ECEPTOREM SUUM, APUD MERCATORES 
ANGLICOS HAMBURG AGENTES, PASTORIS MUNERE FUN- 
GENTEM., * 


CuRRE per immensum subitd, mea litera, pontum, 
I, pete Teutonicos lve per aquor agros ; 


Ver. 59. Agmina gemmatis plandunt celestia pennis,] Not from the 
Italian poets, but from Ovid’s Cupid, Remed. Amor. v. 39. “ Movit Amor 
gemmatas aureus alas.” See also Amor. i. ii. 41. In Paradise Lost, Milton 
has been more sparing in decorating the plumage of his angels. T. WaARToN. 

Ibid. plaudunt &e.] Hom. 1. i. 462. 

"EvOa vai fvO0a worgéyrat ATANAOMENAT arepityerot. RicHarpson. 

Ver. 64. Semper abhine duro, nate, labore vaca.] Rer. xiv. 13. © Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit ; 
for they rest from their labours.” Joux Warton. 





Milton, as he grew old in puritanism, must have looked back with dis- 
cust and remorse on the panegyrick of this performance. as on one of the sins 
of his youth, inexperience. and orthodoxy: for he had here celebrated, 
not only a bishop, but a bishop who supported the dignity and constitu- 
tion of the Church of England in their most extensive Latitude, the dis- 
tinguished favourite of Elizabeth and James, and the defender of regal 
prerogative. Clarendon says, that if Andrewes, “ who loved and under- 
stood the Church,” had succeeded Bancroft in the see of Canterbury, 
* that infection would easily have been kept out, which could not after- 
wards be so easily expelled,” Hist. Rebell. B.i. p. 88. edit. 1721. 

: T. Warton. 
Eves. [V. 


* Thomas Young, now pastor of the church of English merchants at 
“ae 9 e . 

Hamburgh, was Milton’s private preceptor, before he was sent to Saint 

Paul's school. Aubrey, in his manuscript Life, calls him, “a puritan in 
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Segnes rumpe moras, et nil, precor, obstet cunti, 
Et festinantis nil remoretur iter. 


Essex who cutt his haire short.” Under such an instructor, Milton pro- 
bably first imbibed the principles of puritanism: and, as a puritan tutor 
was employed to educate the son, we may fairly guess at the persuasions 
or inclinations of the father. Besides, it is said that our author's grand- 
father, who lived at Halton, five miles east of Oxtord, and was one of the 
rangers of Shotover-forest, disinherited his son for being a protestant : 
and, as converts are apt. to go to excess, I suspect the son caiated the 
opposite extreme. The first and fourth of Milton's Familiar Epistles, both 
very respectful and affectionate, are to this Thomas Young. See Prose- 
Works, un. 565, 567. In the first, dated at London, iuter urbana diverticula, 
Mar. 26. 1625, he says he had resolved to send Young an Epistle in verse: 
but thought proper at the same time to send one in prose. The Elegy 
now before us, is this Epistle in verse. In the second, dated from Cam- 
bridge, Jul. 21. 1628, he says, “ Rus tuum accersitus, simul ac ver adole- 
verit, libenter adveniam, ad capessendas anni, tuique non minus colloquii, 
delicias; et ab urbano strepitu subducam me paulisper.” Whatever were 
Young’s relivious instructions, our author professes to have received from 
this learned master his first introduction to the study of poetry, v. 29. 
“ Primus ego Aonios, illo preeunte, recessus 
“ Lustrabam, et bifidi sacra vireta jugi ; 
* Pieriosque hausi latices, Clidque favente, 
rs Castalio sparsi lta ter ora mero.” 

Yet these couplets may imply only a first acquaintance with the classicks. 

This Thomas Young, who appears to have returned to England in or 
before the year 1628, was Dr. Thomas Young, a Member of the Assembly 
of Divines, where he was a constant attendant, and one of the authors of 
the book called Smectymnuus, defended by Milton ; and who, from a Lon- 
don preachership in Duke's Place, was preferred by the parliament to the 
mastership of Jesus College in Cambridye, Neale’s Hist, Pur. iii. 122, &e. 
Clarke, a Calvinistick biographer, attests that he was “a man of great 
learning, of much prudence and piety, and of great ability and fidelity in 
the work of the ministry.” Lires, p. 194. 

IT have a Sermon by Young, intitled Zope's Incouragement, of a com- 
fortable length, preached before the House of Commons, on a Fast day, 
Feb. 28. 1644. Printed by order of the House, Lond. 1644. 4to. At the 
foot of the Dedication he styles himself, * Thomas Young. Sancti Evangelii 
in comitatu Suffolcienci minister.” Another of) lis publications, as I 
apprehend, is a learned work in Latin, called Dies domruca, on the observ- 
ation of Sunday. Printed, Anno 1639. No place. 4to. Bishop Barlow 
says in the Bodleian copy of this book, in a Latin note, that it was written 
by Dom. Doctor Young. as he had been informed in 1658, by N. Bernard, 
chaplain to archbishop Usher. He adds, ‘ Quis fuerit pradictus D. Younge, 
mihi non certo constut.” The Dedication to the Reformed Church, is 
subscribed, TuHropuitcs Puio-Kvreices, Loucardiensis. The last word 
I cannot decypher. But there 1s Loucardie in the shire of Perth. [learn 
the following particulars from a manuscript History of Jesus College. He 
was a native of Scotland. He was admitted Master of the College by the 
Earl of Manchester in person, Apr. 12. 1644. He was ejected from the 
Mastership for refusing the Engagement. He died and was buried at 
Stow-imarket, in Suffolk, where he had been Vicar thirty years. T. Warton. 

Among * persons of note that had been assistants” to the celebrated 
Gataker, the first mentioned is Mr. Young; whom [ suppose to be the 
preceptor of Milton. I should add, that the next mentioned person of note 
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Ipse ego Sicanio frenantem carcere ventos 5 
/Kolon, et virides sollicitabo deos, 
Czruleémque suis comitatam Dorida Nymphis ; 
Ut tibi dent placidam per sua regna viam. 
At tu, si poteris, celeres tibi sume jugales, 
Vecta quibus Colchis fugit ab ore viri ; 10 
Aut queis Triptolemus Scythicas devenit in oras, 
Gratus Eleusini missus ab urbe puer. 
Atque ubi Germanas flavere videbis arenas, 
Ditis ad Hamburge meenia flecte gradum, 


is “ Mr. Goodal, Minister at Horton by Colebrook,” the parish in which 
Multon’s father lived: Gataker was a Member of the Assembly of Divines, 
as well as Youne. See the Life of Gatuker at the end of a Sermon, 
preached at his Funcral by Simeon Ashe, 1655, p.64. Topp. 


Ver. 1. Curre per immensum subito, mea litera, pontum, &c.] One of 
Ovid's epistolary Elegies begins in this manner, where the poet’s address 
is to his own epistle, Tist. iii. vii. 1. 

“ Vade salutatum subito perarata Perillam, 
“ Litera,” &c. 
And Milton, like Ovid, proceeds in telling his Epistle what to say. In 
this strain, among other circumstances, Milton informs his Epistle, v. 41. 


“ Invenics dulci cum conjuge forté sedentem, 
“ Mulcentem gremio pignora parva suo ; 
“ Forsitan aut veterum prelarga volumina patrum 
“ Versantem, aut veri Biblia sacra Dei.” 
So Ovid, v. 3. 


* Aut illam invenies dulci cum matre sedentem, 
“ Aut inter libros Pieridisque suas,” &c. T. Warton. 

Ver. 5. The hemistich is from Ovid, Jfetam. xiv. 224. 

“ JEolon Hipotaden frenantem carcere ventus.” 

Our author's wishes of speed to his Epistle, are expressed and exhibited 
under a great and beautiful varjety of poetical fictions and allusions. 

T. Warton. 

Ver. 10. “ Take the swift car of Medea, in which she fled from her 
husband.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 11. Aut gueis Triptolemus &c.] Triptolemus was carried from 
Eleusis in Greece, into Seythia, and the most uncultivated regions of the 
globe, on winged serpents, to teach inankind the use of wheat. Here is a 
manifest imitation of Ovid, who in the same manner wishes at once, both 
for the chariots of Medea and Triptulemus, that in an instant he may re- 
visit his friends, 7risé. iit. vill. 1. 

“ Nune ego Triptolemi cuperem conscendere currus, 
 Misit in ignotam qui rude semen humun ; 
“ Aut ego Medex cuperem frenare dracones, 
* Quos habuit, fugiens arce, Corinthe, tua,” &e. 
Compare, Metum. v. 645. seq. T. Warton. 
VOL. 1V. ee 
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Dicitur occiso que ducere nomen ab Hama, 15 
Cimbrica quem fertur clava dedisse neci. 

Vivit ibi antique clarus pietatis honore 
Presul, Christicolas pascere doctus oves : 

Tlle quidem est anime plusquam pars altera nostre ; 
Dimidio vita vivere cogor ego. 20 

Hei mihi! quot pelagi, quot montes interjecti, 
Me faciunt alia parte carere mei! 

Charior ille mihi, quam tu, doctissime Graitim, 
Cliniadi, pronepos qui Telamonis erat ; 

Quimque Stagyrites generoso magnus alumno, 25 
Quem peperit Libyco Chaonis alma Jovi. 

Qualis Amyntorides, qualis Philyréius heros 
Myrmidonum regi, talis et ille mihi. 

Primus ego Aonios, illo prseeeunte, recessus 
Lustrabam, et bifidi sacra vireta jugi ; 30 

Pieriédsque hausi latices, Clidque favente, 
Castalio sparsi lata ter ora mero. 

Flammeus at signum ter viderat arietis /Ethon, 


Ver. 15. Dicitur occiso que ducere nomen ab Hamd,|  Krantzius, a 
Gothick geographer, says, that the city of Hamburgh in Saxony took its 
name from Hama a puissant Saxon champion, who was killed on the spot 
where that city stands by Starchater.a Danish giant, Saronia, Lib. i. ¢. xi. 

. 12. edit. Wechel. 1575. tol. The Cambrica clara is the club of the 
Jane. In desenibing Hamburgh, this romantick tale could not escape 
Milton. ‘T. Wanton. 

Ver. 21. Het mihi! quot pelagi, &c.] Homer, 71. i. 156. 

"Ere pada modX\a perago 
Ovped Te oxwevru, Sadacod Te HyIECaa, 
But I believe, under a similar sentiment, he copied his favourite clegiack 
bard, 7 rist. iv. vii. 21. 
‘¢ Innumeri montes inter me teque, vieque, 
Fluminaque, et campi, nec freta pauca, jacent.”. T. Warton. 

Ver. 23. Dearer than Socrates to Alcibiades, who was the son of Clinias, 
and has this appellation in Ovid's Jbis, “ Cliniadeeque modo,” Ke. v. 635. 
Alcibiades, the son of Clinias, was anciently descended from Eurysaces, a 
son of the Telamonian Ajax. T. Warton. 

Ver. 25. Aristotle, preceptor to Alexander the Great. T. Warton. 


Ver. 27. Qualis Amyntorides, fe] Phoenix the son of Amyntor, and 
Chiron, both instructors of Achilles, “ Amyntorides Pho:nix,” occurs in 
Ovid, Art. Amator. i. 337. And Amyntorides, simply, in the Ibis, v. 261. 
We find “ Philyreius heros” for Chiron, Metam. ii. 676. And Fust. B. v. 
391. See also Art. Amator. i. 11. The instances are, of the love of 
scholars to their masters, in ancient history. ‘T. Warton. 


Ver. 33. Two years and one month; in which had pussed three vernal 
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Induxitque auro lanea terga novo ; 

Bisque novo terram sparsisti, Chlori, senilem 35 
Gramine, bisque tuas abstulit Auster opes : 

Necdum ejus licuit mihi lumina pascere vultu, 
Aut linguz dulces aure bibisse sonos. 

Vade igitur, cursique Eurum preverte sonorum ; 
Quam sit opus monitis res docet, ipsa vides. 40 

Invenics dulci cum conjuge forté sedentem, 
Mulcentem gremio pignora chara suo: 

Forsitan aut veterum prelarga volumina patrum 
Versantem, aut veri Biblia sacra Dei; 

Coclestive animas saturantem rore tenellas, 45 
Grande salutiferz religionis opus. 

Utque solet, multam sit dicere cura salutem, 
Dicere quam decuit, si modo adessit, herum. 

Hee quoque, paultim oculos in humum defixa modestos, 
Verba verecundo sis memor ore loqui : 50 

Hwee tibi, si teneris vacat inter prelia Musis, 
Mittit ab Angliaco littore fida manus. 

Accipe sinceram, quamvis sit sera, salutem ; 
Fiat et hoc ipso gratior illa tibi. 

Sera quidem, sed vera fuit, quam casta recepit 55 
Icaris 4 lento Penelopcia viro. 

Ast ego quid volui manifestum tollere crimen, 
Ipse quod ex omni parte levare nequit ? 

Arguitur tardus merito, noxamque fatetur, 
It pudet officium deseruisse suum. 60 


cquinoxes, two springs, and two winters. See the first Note. Young, 
we may then suppose, went abrvad in February, 1623, when Milton Was 
about fifteen. But compare their prose correspondence, where Milton says, 
“ quod autem plusquam ¢riennio nunquam ad te seripserim.” T. Warton, 

Ver. 33. Some editions corruptly read vidit instead of viderat : as Ton- 
son’s in 1695, which is rectified in the edition of 1713; but the errour 1s 
again admitted in the edition of 1727. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 49. —————— oculos in humum defiza modestos,] Ovid, Amor. 
iil. vi. 67. 

“ Tila oculos humum dejecta modestos.” T. Warton. 
Ver. 56. é lento Penelupeia viro.} Ovid, Ieroid. Ep. 1. 1. 
“ Hane tua Penclope lento tibi mittit, Ulysse.” Ricuarpson. 
cc? 
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Tu modo da veniam fasso, veniamque roganti ; 
Crimina diminui, que patuere, solent. 
Non ferus in pavidos rictus diducit hiantes, 
Vulnifico pronos nec rapit ungue leo. 
Sepe sarissiferi crudelia pectora Thracis G5 
Supplicis ad mastas delicucre preces : 
Extensaque manus avertunt fulminis ictus, 
Placat et iratos hostia parva deos. 
Jamque diu scripsisse tibi fuit impetus ih, 
Neve moras ultra ducere passus Amor ; 70 
Nam vaga lama refert, heu nuntia vera malorum ! 
In tibi finitimis bella tumere locis ; 
Teque tuamque urbem truculento milite cing, 
Et jam Saxonicos arma parasse duces. 
Te circum laté campos populatur Enyo, 75 
Et sata carne virtim jam cruor arva rigat ; 
Germanisque suum concessit ‘Thracia Martem, 
Illue Odrysios Mars pater egit equos ; 
Perpetudque comans jam deflorescit oliva, 
Fugit et zrisonam diva perosa tubam, SO 
Fugit Io! terris, et Jam non ultima virgo 
Creditur ad superas Justa volasse domos. 
Te tamen interea belli circumsonat horror, 


Ver. G1. Tu modo da renam fasso) Ovid. Epist. er Pont. iv. ii. 23. 
“Ty modo da veniam fasso.” See also ibid. i. vil. 22. Eeynst. Heroid. iv. 
156. Ibid. xvi. 11. Dbid. xvii. 225. Dhid. xix. 4. T. Warton. 


Ver. 65. Sa@pe sarissiferi.] From the Macedonian sarissa or pike ; 
whence soldiers were called surissophori. See Liv. ix. 19. And Ovid, 
Met. xii. 466. Toon. 


Ver. 74. Et jam Saronicos arma pariasse duces.) Alout the year 1626, 
when this Elegy was written, the imperialists, under general ‘Tilly, were 
often encountered by Christian Duke of Brunswick, and the dukes of 
Saxony, particularly duke William of Saxon Wiemar, and the duke of 
Saxon Lawenburgh, in Lower Saxony, of which Hamburgh, where 
Young resided, is the capital. See v.77. Germany in general, cither 
by invasion, or interiour commotions, was a scene of the most bloody wur 
from the year 1616, till later than 1640. Grustavus Adolphus conquered 
the greater part of Germany about 1631. See Note on EZ. iii, supr. 
v.10. T. Warton. 


Ver. 78. Illue Odrysios Mars &e.] Statius, iii. 222. 


“ Primus terrificam Mavors non segnis in hostem 
“ Odrysios impellit equos. Ricuarpson. 
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Vivis et ignoto solus indépsque solo ; 
Et, tibi quam patrii non exhibuere penates, 85 
Sede peregrina queris egenus opem. 
Patria, dura parens, et saxis sevior albis 
Spumea que pulsat littoris unda tui, 
Siccine te decet Innocuos exponere fcetus, 
Siccine in externam ferrea cogis humum ? 90 
Kt simis, ut terris querant alimenta remotis 
(uos tibi prospiciens miserat ipse Deus, 
Kt qui leta ferunt de ceelo nuntia, quique, 
Quz via post cineres ducat ad astra, docent ? 
Digna quidem, Stygiis qux vivas clausa tenebris, — 95 
/Eternaque anime digna perire fame! 
Ilaud aliter vates terre Thesbitidis olim 
Pressit inassueto devia tesqua pede, 
Desertasque Arabum salebras, dum regis Achabi 
Lffugit, atque tuas, Sidoni dira, manus : 100 


Ver. 84. Vinis et ignoto solus indpsque solo ;] Ovid, of Achszemenides, 
Metum. xiv. 217. 


“ Solus, inops, exspes.” 


These circumstances, added to others, leave us strongly to suspect, 
that Young was a nonconformist, and probably cempelled to quit England 
on account. of his religious opinions and practice. He seems to have been 
driven back to England, by the war in the Netherlands, not long after 
this Elegy was written. See v. 71. seq. And the first Note. 

T. Warton. 

To the Ovidian allusion may be here added an Womerick one, Odyss. 
li. 265. 

THAGO warpyC 
addoyverey ivi Chg. Topp. 

Ver. 86. Sede peregrina queris egenus opem.|] Before and after 1630, 
many English ministers, puritanically affected, left. their cures, and settled 
in Holland, where they became pastors of separate congregations : When 
matters took another turn in England, they returned, and were rewarded 
for their unconforming obstinacy, in the new presbyterian establishment. 
Among these were Nye, Burroughs, Thomas Goodwin, Simpson, and 
Bridge, eminent members of the Assembly of Divines. See Wood, Ath. 
Ox. ii. 504. Neale’s Hist. Pur. iii. 376. T. Warton. 

One of the puritanically affected ministers, to whom Mr. Warton 
alludes, tells us, in 1643, that “Thousands of late were driven out of the 
kingdom into America,” &e. Herbert Palmer's Sermon ou the Fast-day, 
28 June, 1643, p. 39. Cromwell was also once “ thinking of transporting 
himself and his family into New England, a receptacle of the puritans, 
who flocked thither amain for liberty of conscience.” Life of Cromwell, 
8vo. 1663, p.17, Topp. 

Ver. 100. ———— Sidoni dira,] Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, was the 
daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Sidonians. Sidoni is a vocative, from 
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Talis et, horrisono laceratus membra flagello, 
Paulus ab ASmathia pellitur urbe Cilix. 
Piscoseque ipsum Gergesse civis lésum 
Finibus ingratus jussit abire suis. 
At tu sume animos; nec spes cadat anxia curis, —‘105 
Nec tua concutiat decolor ossa metus. 
Sis etenim quamvis fulgentibus obsitus armis, 
Intenténtque tibi millia tela necem, 
At nullis vel inerme latus violabitur armis, 
Deque tuo cuspis nulla cruore bibet. 110 
Namaue eris ipse Dei radiante sub wgide tutus ; 
Ille tibi custos, et pugil ile tibi : 
Ile, Sion qui tot sub mocnibus arcis 
Assyrios fudit nocte silente viros ; 


Sidonis, often applied by Ovid to Europa, the daughter of Agenor, king of 
Syria. See Fust. B. v.610, 617. Art. Amator. ii. 252, and Metam, xiv. 
30. ii. 840. Some of these scriptural allusions are highly poetical, and 
much in Milton's manner. His friend, who bears a sacred) character, 
forced abroad for his piety and religious constancy by the persecutions of 
a tyrannick tribunal, and distressed by war and want ina foreign country, 
is compared to Elijah the Tishbite wandering alone over the Arabian 
desarts, to avoid the menaces of Ahab, and the violence of Jezebel. See 
I. Aings, xix. 3. seq. He then selects a most striking miracle, under 
which the power of the Deity is displayed in scripture as a protection in 
battle, with reference to his friend's situation, from the surrounding 
dangers of war. “ You are safe under the radiant shield of him, who in 
the dead of night suddenly dispersed the Assyrians, while the sound of 
an unseen trumpct was clearly heard in the empty air, and the noises of 
invisible horses and chariots rushing to battle, and the distant hum of 
clashing arms and groaning men, terrified their numerous army.” Jer- 
ruit et densus &c. ver. 117, et seq. See LL. Aings, vii. 5. * For the Lord 
had made the host of the Syrians to hear a noise of chariots and a noise 
of horses, even the noise of a great host,” &e. Sion@a arz is the city of 
Samaria, now besieged by the Syrians, and where the kine of Isracl now 
resided. It was the capital of Samaria. Prisca Damascus was the 
capital of Syria. Puride cum rege is Benhadad, the king of Syria. In 
the sequel of the narrative of this wonderful consternation and flight of 
the Syrians, the solitude of their vast deserted camp affords a most affect- 
ing image, even without any poetical enlargement. “We came to the 
camp of the Syrians, and behold there was no man there, neither voice of 
man: but horses tied, and asses tied, and the tents as they were.” Ibid. 
vii. 10. This is like a scene of enchantment in romance. T. Warton. 


Ver. 101. Talis et, horrisono lucerutus membra fluyello, &.] Whipping 
and imprisonment were among the punishments of the arbitrary Star- 
chamber, the threats Regis Achabi, ahich Young fled to avoid. 

T. Warton. 

Ver. 109. At nullis vel inerme latus &c.] See the same philosophy in 
Comus, ver. 421. T. Warton. 
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Inque fugam vertit quos in Samaritadas oras 115 
Misit ab antiquis prisca Damascus agris ; 

Terruit ct densas pavido cum rege cohortes,’ 
Aere dum vacuo buccina clara sonat, 

Cornea pulvereum dum verberat ungula campum, 
Currus arenosam dum quatit actus humum, 120 

Auditirque hinnitus equorum ad bella ruentim, 
Et strepitus ferri, murmuraque alta virim. 

Et tu (quod superest miseris) sperare memento, 
It tua magnanimo pectore vince mala ; 

Nec dubites quandoque frui melioribus annis, 125 
Atque iterum patrios posse videre lares. 


ELEG. V. Anno A&tatis 20. * 
IN ADVENTUM VERIS. 


In se perpetuo Tempus revolubile gyro 
Jam revocat Zephyros vere tepente novos ; 

Induittirque brevem Tellus reparata juventam, 
Jamque soluta gelu dulce virescit humus. 

I'allor ? an et nobis redeunt m carmina vires, 5 
Ingeniiimque mihi munere veris adest ? 


Ver. 123. Et tu (quod superest &e.)] For many obvious reasons, at tu 
is likely to be the true reading. T. Warton. 

Ver. 125. This wish, as we have seen, came to pass. Te returned, 
and, when at length his party became superiour, he was rewarded with 
appuintinents of opulence and honour. T. Warton. 


Exec. V. 

*In point of poetry, sentiment, sclection of imagery, facility of versi-’ 
fication, and Latinity, this Elegy, written by a boy, is far superiour to 
one of Buchanan's on the same subject, intitled Muie Calende. 

T. Warton. 

Ver. 1. Zn se perpetuo Tempus revolubile gyro] Buchanan, De Sphera, 
p- 133. ibid. 

“ In se precipiti semper revolubilis orbe.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 5. Fallor ? an et &c.] So in the Epigram, Prodit. Bombard. v. 3, 
“ Fallor ? An et mitis,” &c. See also El. vii. 56. This formulary is not 
uncommon in Ovid. See Note on Comus, v. 221. T. Warton. 

Ver. 6. Ingenitimque mihi munere veris adest ?) See v.23. There isa 
notion that Milton could write verses only in the spring or summer, which 
perhaps is countenunced by these passages. But what poetical mind docs 
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Munere veris adest, iteramque vigescit ab illo, 

(Quis putet ?) atque aliquod jam sibi poscit opus. 
Castalis ante oculos, bifidimque cacumen oberrat, 

Et mihi Pyrenen somnia nocte ferunt ; 10 


not feel an expansion or invigoration at the return of the spring, at ti.at 
renovation of the face of nature with which every mind 1s in some degree 
affected ? In one of the Letters to Deodate he says, “such is the impe- 
tuosity of my temper, that no delay, no rest, no care or thought of any 
thing else can stop me, till I come to my Journey's end, and put a period 
” Dd, ig HY ted ? N° 

to my present study,” Prose- Works, 1. 567. In the Paradise Lost, he 
speaks of his aptitude for composition in the night, 3. 1x. 20. 

“ Tf answerable style I can obtain 

“ From my celestial patroness, who deigns 

“ Her nightly visitation unimplor‘d : 

“ And dictates to me slumbering, or inspires 

“ Easy my unpremeditated verse.” 
Again, to Urania, B. vii. 28. 
* Not alone, while thou 

“ Visit’st my slumbers 2aghtly, or when morn 

* Purples the cast.” 
Again, he says that “he visits mghtly the subjects of sacred poetry,” 
B. iti. 32. And adds, v. 37. 

“ Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 

“ Harmonious numbers.” 
In the sixth Elezy, he hints that he composed the Ode on the Nativity 
in the morning, v. 87. 

“ Dona quidem dedimus Christi Natalibus ills, 

“ Wa sub aureram lor mihi prima dedit.” 





That is, as above, “when morn purples the east.” Ina letter to Alex- 
ander Gill, he says that he translated the hundred and fourteenth Psalm 
into Greek hervicks, “subito nescio quo impetuo ante Lacis erortum,” 
Prose-W orks, ii. 567. See also ver. 9, 10. And the first Note on Sonn. 
vi. T. Warton. 

Ver. 9. Custalis &c.] Buchanan, £7.11. 2. p. 31. ut supr. “ Gratique 
Phebzxo Castalis unda choro.” Milton has “the inspir'd Castalian sprint.” 
Parad. Lost, B. iv. 273. Buchanan was now in high repute as a modern 
' Latin classick. He is thus characterised by a learned and clegant writer 
of Milton’s early days. “ Of Latin poets of our times, in the judgement 
of Beza, and the best learned. Buchanan ts esteemed the chiefe.— His 
conceipt in poesie was most rich, and his sweetness and facilitie in a verse 
inimitably excellent, as appearcth by that master-piece his Psalms; as farre 
beyond those of B. Rhenanus, as the Stanzas of Petrarch are beyond the 
Rimes of Skelton : but deserving more applause ifhe had faln upon another 
subject: for | say with J. C. Sealiger, Llurnzm pire quar Dardis Paalmos 
amis columistrix inustos sperarant efficere plausitiliores. — His tragedies are 
loftie, the style pure; his Epigrams not to be mended, save here and there, 
according: to his genins, too broad and bitter.” Peachaim’s Compleat 
Gentleman, p41, ch. x. Of Poetry, edit. [2d.] 1634, 4to. Milton was now 
perhaps too young to be captivated by Buchanan's political speculations. 

TP. Warton. 
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Concitaque arcano fervent mihi pectora motu, 
Et furor, et sonitus me sacer intus agit. 
Delius ipse venit, video Penéide lauro 
Implicitos crines; Delius ipse venit. 
Jam mihi mens liquidi raptatur in ardua cccli, 15 
Pérque vagas nubes corpore liber eo ; 
Perque umbras, perque antra feror, penetralia vatum, 
Et mihi fana patent interiora deim ; 
Intuiturque animus toto quid agatur Olympo, 
Nec fugiunt oculos Tartara ceca meos. 20 
Quid tam grande sonat distento spiritus ore ? 
Quid parit hee rabies, quid sacer iste furor ? 
Ver mihi, quod dedit ingenium, cantabitur illo ; 
Profuerint isto reddita dona modo. 
Jam, Philomela, tuos, foliis adoperta novellis, 25 
Instituis modulos, dum silet omne nemus: 
Urbe ego, tu sylva, simul incipiamus utrique, 
Et simul adventum veris uterque canat. 
Veris Io! rediere vices; celebremus honores 
Veris, et hoc subeat Musa perennis opus. 30 


Ver. 11. Coneitaque arcano &c.] Compare Orpheus Argon. ver. 46. 
Niv ¢ éwet aepigotrog artrrazo Bytog oiorpoc, 
‘Hptrepoy Cipac ixmpodtrur, tic obpavdy eipty, 
Hetoy ag mperéonc ivorne, & woiv txevOor, Tonn. 
Ver. 13. Delius &c.) Milton seems to have thought of the beginning of 
e 9 r v 
Callimachus’s Hymn to Apollo. T. Warroy. 
Ver. 15. Jam mihi mens, &c.] Apoll. Rhod. Arg. iii. 1150. 
Wey) yap regisom petayOorin weroryro, Topp. 
Ver. 19. Lrtuttirque animus toto quid agatur Olympo, 
Nee fugiunt oculos Tartara ceca meos.] Compare Shak- 
Vv ae rr \ 
speare, Mids. N. Dr. A. v. 58.1. 
“The poct’s eye, ina fine phrensy rolling, 
“ Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” Topp. 
Ver. 25. Jam, Philomela, tuos, foliis adoperta novellis, 

Tnstituis modulos, dum silet. omne nemus :] There is great 
elegance and purity of expression in foltis adoperta novellis. The whole 
imagery was afterwards transferred into the first Sonnet. 

“ O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
. °77 99 a 
“ Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still.” T. Warton. 
Ver. 30. ————— hoe subeat Musa perennis opus.] Originally quot- 
annis, edit. 1645. Salmasius pretends to have observed several false 
quantities in our author’s Latin pocms. This was one, and perennis ap- 
peared in the second edition, 1673. See Salmas. Hespons. edit. Lond. 
1660, p.5. Lt is remarkable, that Tickell and Fenton should both have 
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Jam sol, ASthiopas fugiens Tithoniaque arva, 
Flectit ad Arctéas aurea lora plagas. 

Est breve noctis iter, brevis est mora noctis opace, 
Horrida cum tenebris exulat illa suis. 

Jamque Lycaonius, plaustrum ceeleste, Bodtes 85 
Non longa sequitur fessus ut ante via ; 

Nunc etiam solitas circum Jovis atria toto 
Excubias agitant sidera rara polo: 

Nam dolus, et cxedes, et vis cum nocte recessit, 
Neve Giganteum dii timuere scelus. 0 

Forté aliquis scopuli recubans in vertice pastor, 
Roscida ctim primo sole rubescit humus, 

Hac, ait, hac certé caruisti nocte puella, 
Phebe, tua, celeres que retineret equos. 

Leta suas repetit silvas, pharetramque resumit 45 
Cynthia, luciferas ut videt alta rotas ; 

Et, tenues ponens radios, gaudere videtur 
Officium fier) tam breve fratris ope. 

* Desere,” Phecbus ait, ‘‘ thalamos, Aurora, seniles ; 
* Quid juvat effeto procubuisse tore ? 50 


preserved quotes, who might have been taught better even by Tonson, 
edit. 1705. Nicholis Hernetus. 1h allt Fypastle tes ELolstentus. couplains of 
these false quantities > and. for Glepance. prefers our author's Drfensta to 
his Latin poems, See Burtnan, Sydog. ai 660. But Heinsius, ke too 
many other great criticks. hielo taste. TT. Warren, 
Ver. 32. Fleetit ad Arctoas aurea lora pligas” Ovid, slrt. mators 1. 
549. Of Bachus. 
* Tigribus adjunctis aurea dora dabat.” 
The expression is finely transferred. T. Warton. 
Ver. 38. Exrcubtus agitant sideraj See the notes on Comus, vo 3. 
Ode Nativ. ver. 21. Topp. 
Ver. 39. Num dolus, et cades, et ris &e.) Ovid, Metam. i. 130. 
“In quorum subiere locuin, fraudesque, dolique, 
“ Insidiaque, et ris, &c. T. Warton, 
Ver. 33. Hac, ait, hac certé caruisti nocte puella, 
Phabe, tua.) Ovid, Art. Amator. ii. 249. 
“ Sape tua poteras, Leandre, carere puclla.” | “T. Wanton. 
Ver. 46. Cynthia, luciferas ut videt alta rotas;) Ovid, Art. Amator. 
ii. 180. 
* Roseida luctferus cum dea jungit equos.” 
dee also Lypist. Hervid. xi. 46. And Note on 47, iii. 49. 'T. Warton. 
Ver. 49.“ Desere,” Pharbus ait, &.) Leave the bed of old ‘Tithonus.” 
Compare the whole context. with Ovid, Amur. i. xiii. 37. :— 
‘ 
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‘Te manet AXolides viridi venator in herba ; 
‘< Surge, tuos ignes altus Hymettus habet.” 
Flava verecundo dea crimen in ore fatetur, 
Et matutinos ocids urget equos. 
Exuit invisam Tellus rediviva senectam, 55 
Et cupit amplexus, Pheebe, subire tuos ; 
Et cupit, et digna est: Quid enim formosius illa, 
Pandit ut omniferos luxuriosa sinus, 
Atque Arabum spirat messes, et ab ore venusto 
Mitia cum Paphiis fundit amoma rosis! 60 
Ecce! coronatur sacro frons ardua luco, 
Cingit ut Ideam pinea turris Opim ; 


“ Tilum dum refugis, longo quia frigidus evo, 
“ Surgis ad invisas i, sene mane rotas: 
“ At siquem manibus Cephalum complexa teneres, 
“ Clamares, Lente currite noctis equi.” 
And see Epist. Heroid. iv. 93. And the next Note. T. Warton. 


Ver. 51. “ Te manet ®olides &c.] Cephalus, with whom Aurora fell 
in love as she saw him hunting on mount Hymettus. See Ovid, Metam. 
vil. 701, &e. Ie is called, Zolides Cephalus, ibid. vi. 681. And Aolides, 
sunply, ibid. vil. 672. Hence our author, EZ. iii. 67. 

“ Flebam turbatos Cephaleia pellice somnos.” 
And Cephalus is “ the Attick boy,” with whom Aurora was accustomed 
to hunt, JZ Pens. v. 124. ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 55. Eeruit invisum &c.] See the opening of Sidney’s Arcadia: 
“Tt was in the time that the Earth begins to put on her new apparel 
avainst the approach of her lover.” And compare the Hymn, Ode Nat. 
st.1. Topp. 

Ver. 57. ———— et digna est:] That is pulchra, as in Ell. i. 53. 
Cicero, de Invent. L. ii. i. © Ei pueros ostenderunt multos magna predi- 
tos dignitate.” And afterwards, from the beauty of these boys, the dignitas 
of their sisters is estimated. Milton, at these early vears, seems to have 
been nicely skilled in the force of Latin wards, and to have known the 
full extent of the Latin tongue. T. Warton. 

Ver. 58. Pundit ut onniteros deruriosa sinus,] So, in Par. Lost, B. v. 
338. “ Whatever Earth al-bearing mother yields.” Milton here thought 
of Ovid's Tellus, who makes a speech, and who lifts her “ omniferos 
vultus,” Aled. 11. 275. ‘T. Warton. 

He might also think of Buchanan's Elegy, entitled, Maia Calende, 
p. 35. ed. supr. “ Onmifero spandens copia larga sinus / See also Silva, 
p. 64. The phrase all-bearing is employed by Lisle, in his Part of Du 
Bartas, edit. 1625, p. 2. “ All fruite shall cease to grow vpon th’ adl- 
bearing ground.” Topp. 

Ver. 62. The head of his personified Earth crowned with f sacred 
wood, resembles Ops, or Cybele, crowned with towers. But in pinea 
turris, he seems to have confounded her crown of towers with the pines 
of Ida. ‘Tibullus ealls her Jdea Ops, Eli. iv.68. There are touches of the 
ereat poetry in this description or personification of Earth. T. Wagrton. 
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Et vario madidos intexit flore capillos, 
Floribus et visa est posse placere suis. 

Floribus effusos ut erat redimita capillos, 65 
Tenario placuit diva Sicana deo. 

Aspice, Pheebe, tibi faciles hortantur amores, 
Mellitésque movent flamina verna preces : 

Cinnamea Zephyrus leve plaudit odorifer ala, 
Blanditiaisque tibi ferre videntur aves. 70 

Nec sine dote tuos temeraria querit amores 
Terra, nec optatos poscit egena toros ; 

Alma salutiferum medicos tibi gramen im usus 
Prebet, et hinc titulos adjuvat ipsa tuos : 

Quod, si te pretium, si te fulgentia tangunt 
Munera, (muneribus swpe coemptus amor, ) 

Illa tibi ostentat quascunque sub aquore vasto, 
Et superinjectus montibus, abdit opes. 

Ah quoties, ciim tu clivoso fessus Olympo 
In vespertinas prvcipitaris aquas, KO 

“Cur te,” inquit, “ cursu languentem, Phoebe, diurno 
“© Hesperiis recipit cvrula Mater aquis ? 

* Quid tibi cum Pethy? Quid cum Tartesside lympha? 

“ Dia quid immundo perluis ora salo # 

Fnigora, Pheebe, mea melius captabis in umbrit; 83 

*¢ Tuc ades, ardentes imbue rore comas. 

“ Mollior egelida venict tibi sommus in herba ; 
‘© Huc ades, et gremio lumina pone meo. 


= 


wt 


6 
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Ver. 69. Cinnamea Aephyrus lere plaudit odorifer ala See El, iii. 
47. And compare Comus, vy. 989. “% And west winds, with aushie wing 
&e. And Far. Lost, B. vit. 515. 

“Gentle cir 
* Whisper'd it to the woods, and from their MENLES 
* Flung rose, flung odours, from the spicy shrub.” 
* Rose and odours, which their wings had collected from the ee shrub.” 
T. Wanton. 
Ver. 83. Quid thi cum Tethy? &e.) In the manner of Ovid, Ki pist. 
Herod, vi. 47. 
© (uid mihi cum Minyis? Quid cum Tritonide pinu ? 
“ Quid abi cum patria, navita ‘Tiphy, mea?” 
See above, EL. ii. 33. T. Warton. 
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‘“* Quéque jaces, circum mulcebit lené susurrans 
** Aura per humentes corpora fusa rosas. 90 
‘* Nec me (crede mihi) terrent Semeléia fata, 
‘* Nec Phaetonteo fumidus axis equo : 
“Cum tu, Phoebe, tuo sapientits uteris igni ; 
‘¢ Huc ades, et gremio lumina pone meo.” 
Sic Tellus lasciva suos suspirat amores ; 95 
Matris in exemplum cetera turba ruunt : 
Nunc etenim toto currit vagus orbe Cupido, 
Languentesque fovet solis ab igne faces : 
Insonuere novis lethalia cornua nervis, 
Triste micant ferro tela corusca novo : 100 
Jamque vel invictam tentat superisse Dianam, 
Quaque sedet sacro Vesta pudica foco. 
Ipsa senescentem reparat Venus annua formam, 
Atque iterum tepido creditur orta mari. 
Marmoreas juvenes clamant Hymenee! per urbes, 105 
Littus, Io Hymen! et cava saxa sonant. 
Cultior ille venit, tunicaque decentior apta, 
Puniceum redolet vestis odora crocum. 


Ver. 89. ———————  mulcebit lené susurrans 
Aura per humentes corpora fusa rosas.| See Note on v. 69. 
And El. iu. 48. 
“ Aura sub innumeris humida nata rosis.” 
See also Pur. Reg. B. ii. 363, where fragrant gales are introduced, as 
enhancing the voluptuousness of the enchanted banquet in the wilderness. 
T. Warton. 

Nor should the deseription of Heaven in Par. Lost, B. v. 646, be 
omitted, where “ roseat dews dispose to rest.” Topp. 

Ver. 91. Semeléia fata] An echo to Ovid's 
Semeleia proles, Metam. v. 329, 1x. 640; and in other places. Semele’s 
story is well known. See Ovid's Amor. ii. 3. 37. And Fast. vi. 485. 

T. Warron. 

Ver. 93. More wisely than when vou lent your chariot to Phaeton, and 
when I was consumed “ by the excess of your heat.” He alludes to the 
speech or complaint of Z'edlus, in the story of Phaeton. See Metam. ii. 
272; and Note on y. 58. Not to insist particularly on the description of 
the person of Milton’s Tellus, and the topicks of persuasion selected in 
her approaches and her speech, the general conception.of her courtship of 
the sun is highly poetical. T. Warton. 

Ver. 108. Puniceum redolet vestis odvra crocum.] So, in L' Allegro, 
v. 124. 





“ There let Tymen oft appear 
“ In saffron robe.” 
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Egreditirque frequens, ad amceni gaudia veris, 
Virgineos auro cincta puella sinus : 110 

Votum est cuique suum, votum est tamen omnibus unum, 
Ut sibi, quem cupiat, det Cytherea virum. 

Nunc quoque septena modulatur arundine pastor, 
Et sua, que jungat, carmina Phyllis habet. 

Navita nocturno placat sua sidera cantu, 115 
Delphinasque leves ad vada summa vocat. 

Jupiter ipse alto cum conjuge ludit Olympo, 
Convocat et famulos ad sua festa deos. 

Nunc etiam Satyri, cim sera crepuscula surgunt, 
Pervolitant celeri florea rura choro ; 120 

Sylvanisque sua cyparissi fronde revinctus, 
Semicaperque deus, semideusque caper. 


Hence we must explam B. and Fletcher, Woman's Prize, A. i. S. 2. 
vol. vill. p. 179. “ Pardon me, yellow THymen.” The text has a refer- 
ence to Ovid’s Hymen, who is, “crocev velatus amictu,” Metam. x. 1. 
T. Warton. 

See Ben Jonson's Aing's Entertainment at Welbeck, edit. 1640, p. 275. 
“ Here Stub the bridegrovme presented himselfe, being apparelled in a 
yellow canvas doublet, &c. a Munmouth cap with a yellow feather, yellow 
stockings and shoes,” &.— Yet in the reign of James First we are thus 
informed, “ That there is a national as well as a personal respect cannot 
be deny'd, and colours rather than other are vulgarly appropriated to 
special vses, as symbolical to them, so far forth as a kinde of superstition 
is growne vppon the auoyding, fur you shal seldome see a bridegroome 
wed in yellow, or a forsaken loucr walke in blew.” Bolton's Elements of 
Armories, 1610, p. 131.— Beaumont and Fletcher have even “ yedlow- 
tressed Wymen,” Bonduca, A.1. 8S. 1.—The text, “ redolet vestis odora 
crocum,” induces me tw cite, from a very learned and entertaining work, 
the following passage: “ Sir John Chardin, in his manuscript, tells us, 
‘ that in the Indies they are wont to muisten their clothes with sarrron, at 
marriages and other walecrni ties! This could only be done, I apprehend, 
on account of the fragrance of this plant, &e. The term moisten shows, it 
is not on account of the colour they use the saffron, for dry yellow clothes 
would answer that purpose; but for its perfume.” Warmer's Comment. 
on Solomon's Song, 1768, Additions, No. 11. The text may also have a 
reference to Catullus’s Cupid, Carm. Ixix. “ Fulsebat erocind caundidus 
in tunica.” ‘Topp. 

Ver. 119. cum sera crepuscula surgunt,} See In 
Quint. Novembr. v. 54. And Ovid, Metam. i. 219. 


“ Traherent cum sera crepuscula jucem.” T. Warton. 


Ver. 122. Semicapérque deus, &c.] From Ovid, Fast. iv. 752. See also 
Metam. xiv. 515. “ Semicaper Pan.” 'T. Wanton. 

Semideus is from Statius, Theb. vi. 110.“ Semidedmgue pecus.” The 
turn of the whole line is from Ovid, Art. Am. LH. 24. 


“ Semibovemque virum, semivirumque bovem.” Topp. 
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Queque sub arboribus Dryades latuere vetustis, 
Per juga, per solos expatiantur agros. 
Per sata luxuriat fruticetaque Menalius Pan, 125 
Vix Cybele mater, vix sibi tuta Ceres ; 
Atque aliquam cupidus predatur Oreada Faunus, 
Consulit in trepidos dum sibi Nympha pedes ; 
Jamque latet, latitansque cupit male tecta videri, 
Et fugit, et fugiens pervelit ipsa capi. 130 
Dii quoque non dubitant ccelo preponere sylvas, 
Et sua quisque sibi numina lucus habet : 
Et sua quisque diu sibi numina lucus habeto, 
Nec vos arborea, dii, precor, ite domo. 
Te referant miseris, te, Jupiter, aurea terris 135 
Sexcla; quid ad nimbos aspera tela redis ? 
Tu saltem lenté rapidos age, Pheebe, jugales, 
Qua potes, ct sensim tempora veris eant ; 
Brumaque productas tarde ferat hispida noctes, 
Ingruat et nostro serior umbra polo. 140 


ELEG. VI. 


AD CAROLUM DEODATUM RURT COMMORANTEM, 


(Qui cum Idibus Decemb. scripsisset, et sua carmina excusari postuldsset. si 
solito minus essent bona, quod inter lautitias, quibus erat ab amicis exceptus, 
haul satis felicem operam Musis dare se posse affirmabat, hoc habuit re- 
spoustum. 


Mirro tibi sanam non pleno ventre salutem, 
Qua tu, distento, forte carere potes. 


Ver. 129. Jamque latet, &c.] Were is an elegant imitation both of 
ITorace and Virgil. See Hor. Od. 1. ix. 21. 
“ Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 
“ Gratus puellw risus ab angulo.” 
And Virgil, Eel. iii. 64. 
“ Malo me Galatea petit lasciva puella ; 
“ Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri.”. Bowxe. 
Ver. 134. Nec vos arbored, dii, precor, ite domo.) Par. Lost, B. v. 
137. “ From under shady arborous roof.” T. Warton. 


Ver. 138. ————— sensim tempora veris eant;] See El. i. 48. and 
the Note. T. Warron. 
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At tua quid nostram prolectat Musa camcenam, 
Nec sinit optatas posse sequi tenebras ? 

Carmine scire velis quam te redamémque colamque; 5 
Crede mihi, vix hoc carmine scire queas. 

Nam neque noster amor modulis includitur arctis, 
Nec venit ad claudos integer ipse pedes. 

Quam bené solennes epulas, hilaremque Decembrem, 
Festaque ccelifugam que coluere deum, 10 

Deliciasque refers, hiberni gaudia ruris, 
Haustaque per lepidos Gallica musta focos ! 

Quid quereris refugam vino dapibiisque poesin ? 
Carmen amat Bacchum, carmina Bacchus amat. 

Nec puduit. Pheebum virides gestasse corymbos, 15 
Atque hederam lauro praposuisse sue. 

Szpits Aoniis clamavit collibus, Euc! 
Mista Thyonéo turba novena choro. 

Naso Corallzis mala carmina misit ab agris : 
Non illic epula, non sata vitis erat. 20 


Ver. 12. Haustaque per lepidos Gallina musta focos!] See Sonnet to 
Laurence, ver. 10. 
“ Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
“ Help waste a sullen day ? 
“ What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice 
“ Of Attick taste, with wine,” &c. 
Deodate had sent Milton a copy of verses, in which he described the fes- 
tivitics of Christmas. T. Warton. 

Ver. 19. Naso Corallais mala carmina misit ab agris:| Ovid's Tristia, 
and Epistles from Pontus, supposed to be far inferiour to his other works. 
This I cannot allow. Few of his works have more nature. And where 
there is haste and negligence, there is often a beautiful careless elegance. 
The Corrallgi were the most savage of the Getes. Ovid calls them 
“pelliti Corralai,” Epist. Pont. iv. viii. 83. See also ibid. iv. ii. 37, and 
our author above, EZ. i. 21. Ovid himself acknowledges, ut supr. iv. ii. 
20. “Et carmen vena pauperiore fluit.” See also Trist. i. x1. 35. iii. 
xiv. 35. iii. i. 18. v. vil. 59. v. xii. 35. And £pist. Pont. i. v. 3. iv. xiii. 
4,17. T. Warton. 

Ver. 20. Non illic epula, non satu vitis erat.) Ovid, Ejist. Pont. i, x. 
31. 

“ Non epulis oneror : quarum si tangar amore, 
“ Est tamen in Geticis copia nulla locis.” 
Again, Epist. Pont. 1. ni. 5). 
“ Non ager his pomum, non dulces porrigit uvas.” 
See also, i. vii. 13. and iii. viii. 13. ibid. T. Warton. 
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Quid nisi vina, rosasque, racemiferdmque Lyzum, 
Cantavit brevibus Téia Musa modis ? 

Pindaricésque inflat numeros ‘Teumesius Euan, 
Et redolet sumptum pagina queque merum ; 

Dum gravis everso currus crepat axe supinus, 25 
Kt volat Eléo pulvere fuscus eques. 

Quadriméque madens Lyricen Romanus Iaccho, 
Dulce canit Glyceran, flavicomamque Chloen. 

Jam quoque lauta tibi gencroso mensa paratu 
Mentis alit vires, ngeniamque fovet. 30 

Massica foecundam despumant pocula venam, 
I'undis et ex ipso condita metra cado. 

Addimus his artes, fusimque per intima Phebum 
Corda; favent uni Bacchus, Apollo, Ceres. 


Ver. 21. Quid nisi - 
Cantavit brevibus Téia Musa modis #] Ovid, Trist. ii. 364. 


“ Quid nist cum multo venerem confundere vino 
“ Preecepit Lyrici Tei Musa senis ?” 
Again, Art. Amator. iii. 330. 
“ Vinosi Teta ALusa senis.” 
See also Metam. xv. 413. 
“ Victa racemifero lyneas dedit India Baccho.” 

And Fast. vi. 483. T. Warton. 

Ver. 23. Teumesius Euan]  Tenmesus, Terpnode, 
ix 2 mountain of Boeotia, the district in which Thebes was situated; and 
its inhabitants were called Teryajow:, Teumesti. The Grecian Bacchus, 
the son of Jupiter and Semele, 1s often denominated Thebanus. But 
Bacehus had a more immediate and particular connection with this moun- 
tain. Pausanius relates a fable, that Bacchus, in revenge for some insult 
which he had received trom the Thebans, nourished a fox in this moun- 
tain for the destruction of the eity of Thebes: and that a dog being sent 
from Diana to kill this fox, both fox and doz were turned into stones. 
The fox was called Teapayoia ap adornt, Teumesta vulpes. Pausan. 
BOIQTIK, p. 226. 10. edit. Francof. 1583. fol. See also Stephanus 
Byzant. Voc. TEYMHYOS. And Antoninus Liberal. Wetam. p. 479. apud 
Gal Histor. Poetic. Script. Poetic. Paris, 1675. 8vo. Milton here puzzles 
his readers with minute and unnecessary learning. The meaning of the 
line is this. “ The Theban god Bacchus inspires the numbers of his con- 
genial Pindar, the Theban poet.” T. Warton. 


Ver. 27. Quadriméque &c.] Wor. Od. T. ix. 7. 
-_—$—$——— ———__——— * benignius 
“ Deprome guadrimun Sabina,” Xe. Ricnarpson. 
Ver. 88. Addimus his artes, &e.] Hor. Ep. I. v. 18. 


— —_—__—— “ aldocet artes : 
“ Keecundi calices quem non fecere disertum?” RicHarpson. 
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Scilicet haud mirum, tam dulcia carmina per te, 35 
Numine composito, tres peperisse deos. 

Nunc quoque Thressa tibi celato barbitos auro 
Insonat, arguta mollitér icta manu ; 

Auditairque chelys suspensa tapetia circum, 
Virgineos tremula que regat arte pedes. 40 

Illa tuas saltem teneant spectacula Musas, 
Et revocent, quantum crapula pellit iners. 

Crede mihi, dum psallit ebur, comitataque plectrum 
Implet odoratos festa chorea tholos, 

Percipies tacitum per pectora serpere Phocbum, 45° 
Quale repentinus permeat ossa calor ; 

Perque puellares oculos, digititmque sonantem, 
Irruet in totos lapsa Thalia sinus. 

Namque Elegia levis multorum cura deorum est, 
Et vocat ad numeros quemlibet illa suos ; 50 


Ver. 37. Nune quoque Thressa tibi &c.] The Thracian harp. Orpheus 

was of Thrace. Ovid, Epist. Herotd. ii. 118. 
* Threiciam digitis inerepuisse lyram.” 

The same pentameter occurs, Amor. il. x1. 32. Milton has “the Orphean 
Lyre,” Par. Lost, B. iii. 17. Where the epithet Orphean is perfectly 
Grecian, and the combination “ Orphean lyre,” is literally from Apollonius 
Rhodius, ii. 161. 

OPOEIH POPMITVS crrvomutor vpvoy decor, 
Or from Propertius, who servilely copies the Greeks, £U. i. iv. 42. 
“ Orphee carmina fessa lyra.” 
But the epithet is in his favourite Ovid, Afet. x. 3. “ Orphea necquic- 
quam voce vocatur.” And see xi, 22. And in Buchanan, an author 
with whose Latin poctry Milton was well acquainted. Js. vii. 30. p. 44. 
Opp. edit. Lond. 1715. fol. “Et nemura Orpheis capta fuisse modis.” 
And “the Orphean lyre” is ibid. 32. “ Aureaque Orphee fila fuisse 
lyre. T. Wapton. 

See the note on Par. Lost, B. iii. 17. where the phrase iy also cited 
from an old English poet. Toop. 

Ver. 39. Auditurque chelys suspensa tapetia circum, &e.] Mr. Warton 
has observed, that here is a reference to the mode of furnishing halls or 
state-apartments with fapestry, which had not ceased in Milton's time. 
Compare Comus, v. 324. Here a festive scene is painted, and may in 
some degree be illustrated by an elegant passage frum Peacham's Nupt. 
Hymn. iv. 

“ Now pleasure takes her fill; Dring, Graces, flowers! 
* With torches, Hymen, plant the lofty towers! 

“ Twine, Concord, double girlonds! Cupids, you ! 
“Some gather branches from the myrtle bough, 

“ And guild the roofe with waxen lights on high ; 

“ Tacke (others) cp rich Arras busily ; 

“ Some cast about swect water,” &e. Toop. 
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Liber adest elegis, Eratoque, Cerésque, Venisque, 
Et cum purpurea Matre tenellus Amor. 
Talibus indé licent convivia larga poetis, 
Sezpius et veteri commaduisse mero. 
At qui bella refert, et adulto sub Jove cceelum, 55 
Heroasque pios, semidedésque duces, 
Et nunc sancta canit superim consulta deorum, 
Nunc latrata fero regna profunda cane, 
Ile quidem parcé, Samii pro more magistri, 
Vivat, et innocuos prebeat herba cibos ; 60 
Stet prope fagineo pellucida lympha catillo, 
Sobriaque ¢ puro pocula fonte bibat. 
Additur huic scelerisque vacans, et casta juventus, 
Kt rigidi mores, et sine labe manus. 
Qualis, veste nitens sacra, et lustralibus undis, 65 
Surgis ad infensos, augur, iture deos. 
Hoc ritu vixisse ferunt post rapta sagacem 
Lumina Tiresian, Ogygiimque Linon, 
Et lare devoto profugum Calchanta, seneémque 
Orpheon, edomitis sola per antra feris ; 70 
Sic dapis exiguus, sic rivi potor Elomerus 
Dulichium vexit per freta longa virum, 
Et per monstrificam Perseiw Phoebados aulam, 


Ver. 55. At qui bella refert, &e.] Ovid, Anaereon, Pindar, and Horace, 
indulged in convivial festivity: and this also is an indulgence which must 
be allowed to the professed writer of elegies and odes. But the epick 
poet, who has a more serious and important task, must live sparingly, ac- 
cording to the dictates of Pythagoras. Milton's paneeyricks on temper- 
ance both in eating and drinking, resulting from his own practice, are 
frequent. See Par. Lost, B. v. 5, xi. 472, 515, 530; J2 Pens. ver. 46. 
And Comus, in several places. T. Warton. 

Ver. 68, ————— Tiresian,] So, in Par. Lost, B. iii, 35. 

“ Blind Thamyris, and blind Mreonides, 
“ And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old.” 

Dr. Bentley proposes to reject entirely the second of these lines. But, 
to say no more, this enumeration of Tiresias in company with other cele- 
brated bards of the highest antiquity, would alone serve for a proof that 
the suspected line is genuine. And Tiresias occurs again, De Idea Plato- 
nica, Vv. 26. T. Warton. 

Ver. 72. Dulichium vexit &c.] It is worthy of remark, that Milton 
here illustrates Homer’s poetical character by the Odyssey, and not by 
the Iliad. 'T. Warton. 

Ver. 73. Et per monstrificam Perseie Phebados aulam,] Circe was 
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Et vada foemineis insidiosa sonis ; 
Peérque tuas, rex ime, domos, ubi sanguine nigro 75 
Dicitur umbrarum detinuisse greges. 
Diis etenim sacer est vates, diviimque sacerdos ; 
Spirat et occultum pectus, ct ora, Jovem. 
At tu, siquid agam, scitabere (si modo saltem 
Esse putas tanti noscere siquid agam, ) 80 
Paciferum canimus ccelesti semine Regem, 
Faustaque sacratis secula pacta libris ; 
Vagitumque Dei, et stabulantem paupere tecto, 
Qui suprema suo cum Patre regna colit ; 
Stelliparomque polum, modulantesque wthere turmas, 
Et subito elisos ad sua fana deos. 86 
Dona quidem dedimus Christi Natalibus illa, 
Ila sub auroram lux mihi prima tulit. 
Te quoque pressa manent patriis meditata cicutis, 
Tu mihi, cui recitem, Judicis instar eris. 90 


the daughter of the Sun, and, as some say, of Hecate. Ovid, Mfetam. vii. 
74. “Heeates Perseidos aras.” And Remed. Amor. 263. “Quid tibi 
profuerunt, Circe, Perseidos herba?” And Ovid mentions Circe's aula, 
Metum. xiv. 45. 

—_—_—$—_—_————— * perque ferarum 

* Aomen adulantum media procedit ab aaa.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 78. Spirat et occultum &c.}  Claudian, ftapt. Pros. i. 6. 

* totum spirant precordia Phabum.”  Ricnarpson. 

Ver. 88. Illa sub auroram &e.| See the close of Mr. Warton’s note, 
Eleg. v. 6. And compare, as the late Mr. Headley remarked, Hor. 
Ejist. 11.2. 112. 

—_——— $$$ “‘ prius orto 
“ Sole, vigil calamuin et chartas ct scrinia posco.” ‘Topp. 

Ver. 89. Te quogue pressu manent patriis meditata cicutis,] His English 
Ode on the Nativity. This he means to submit to Deodate’s inspection.” 
“ You shall next have some of my English poctry.”  T. Warton. 

Ver. 90. Tu mihi, cui recitem, judicis instar eris.) Va Comus, 1 suppose 
the simple “shepherd Jad,” skilled in’ plants, to be the same Charles 
Deodate to whom this Elegy is addressed, v. 619. For, as here, 

“ He lov’d me well, and oft would beg me sing ; 
“ Which when I did, he on the tender grass 
* Would sit and hearken even to extasy,” &e. 
See Ovid, Epist. Punt. tv. 1. 37. 
“ Tlic, mea cut recitem,” &e. 
Again, Trist. iv. 1. 18. 
“ Sed neque eui recitem,” &e.  'T. Warton. 
There is a very poetical description in Browne's Brit. Pastorals, B. ii. 
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S. iv. ed. 1616, p. 88, where the poet begs his friend to delight him with 
his musick, and hearkens even to extasy, as in Comus, v. 623, &c. 


** As in an cuening, when the gentle ayre 
“ Breathes to the sullen night a soft repayre, 
“ I oft have set on Thames’ sweet bancke to heare 
“‘ My Friend with his sweet touch to charme mine care: 
“ When he hath plaid (as well he can) some straine 
“That likes ine, streight I ask the same againe, 
“ And he, as gladly granting, strikes it o’rc 
“ With some swect relish was forgot before : 
“ T woud haue been content, if he would play, 
“In that one straine to passe the night away.” ‘Topp. 


The transitions and connections of this Elezy are conducted with the 
skill and address of a master, and form a train of allusions and digres- 
sions, productive of fine sentiment and poetry. From a trifling and 
unimportant circumstance, the reader is gradually led to great and lofty 
imagery. I will give a short and hasty analysis. 

“You have well described in your verses the merriments of Christmas. 
But why do you insinuate that your poetry is weakened by feasting and 
wine 2 Bacchus loves poetry ; and Phebus is not ashamed to decorate 
his brows with ivy-berries. Even the Muses, mixed with Bacchanalian 
dames, have joined in their shouts on mount Parnassus. The worst of 
Qvid’s poetry, is that which he sent from Scythia, where never vine was 
planted. What were Anacreon’s subjects but the grape and_ roses ? 
Every page of Pindar is redolent of wine; while the broken axle-tree 
of the prostrate chariot resounds, and the rider flies dark with the dust 
of Elis. It is when warmed with the mellow cask, that Horace sweetly 
chants his Glycere, and his vellow-haired Chloe. Your genius has there- 
fore been invigorated rather than depressed by mirth. You have been 
sacrificing to Bacchus, Apollo, and Ceres. No wonder vour verses are so 
charming, which have been dictated by three deities. Even now you are 
listening to the harp, which regulates the dance, and guides the steps of 
the virgin ina tapestried chamber. At least. give way to this milder re- 
luxation. Such scenes infuse poetick warmth. Hence Elegy frames her 
tenderest song. Nor is it only by Bacchus and Ceres that Elegy is 
befriended 5 but by other festive powers; by Erato, and by Love with 
his purple mother. Yet although the elegiack poet, and those who deal 
in the hghter kinds of verse, may enliven the imagination by these convi- 
vial gaieties ; yet he who sings of wars, and Jove, pious heroes, and 
leaders exalted to demigods, the deerees of heaven, and the profound 
realins of hell, must. follow the frugal precepts of the Samian sage, must 
quaff the pellucid stream from the beechen cup, or from the pure foun- 
tain. To this philosophy belong chaste and blameless youth, severe 
manners, and unspotted hands. Thus lived Tiresias, sagacious after the 
loss of sight, Ogyginn Linus, the fugitive Calehas, and Orpheus the con- 
queror of beasts inthe lonely caverns. It was thus that the temperate 
Homer conducted Ulysses through the tedious seas, the monster-breeding 
hall of Circe, and the shallows of the Syrens, ensnaring men with female 
voices ; and through your habitations, O king of the abyss, where he de- 
tained the flocking ghosts with libations of black blood. For in truth, a 
wet is sacred ; he is the priest of heaven, and his bosom conceives, and 
fis mouth utters, the hidden god. Meanwhile, if you wish to be informed 
how I employ myself as a poet,” &e.  T. Warton. 
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ELEG. VII. Anno Aitatis 19. 


Nonpwuw, blanda, tuas leges, Amathusia, noram, 
Et Paphio vacuum pectus ab igne fuit. 
Szpe cupidineas, puerilia tela, sagittas, 
Atque tuum sprevi, maxime, numen, Amor. 
Tu, puer, imbelles, dixi, transfige columbas ; 5 
Conveniunt tenero mollia bella duci : 
Aut de passeribus timidos age, parve, triumphos ; 
Hee sunt militiw digna trophwa tu. 
In genus humanum quid inania dirigis arma ? 
Non valet in fortes ista pharetra viros. 10 
Non tulit hoc Cyprius, neque enim deus ullus ad tras 
Promptior, et duplici jam ferus igne calet. 
Ver erat, et summe radians per culmina ville 
Attulerat primam lux tibi, Maie, diem: 
At mihi adhuc refugam gquexrebant lumina noctem, 15 
Nec matutinum sustinuere jubar. 
Astat Amor lecto, pictis Amor impiger alis ; 
Prodidit astantem mota pharetra deum : 
Prodidit et facies, et dulce minantis ocelli, 
Et quicquid puero dignum et Amore fut. 20 
Talis in aterno juvenis Sigerus Olympo 
Miscet amatori pocula plena Jovi ; 
Aut, qui formosas pellexit ad oscula nymphas, 
Thiodamantwus Naiade raptus Hylas. 
Addideratque iras, sed ct has decuisse putares, 25 
Addideratque truces, nec sine felle, minas. 


Ver. 15. At mihi adhuc refugam querebant lumina noctem, 

Nec matutinum sustinuere jubar.] Here is the elegance of 
poetical expression. But he really complains of the weakness of his eyes, 
which began early. He has “ light uasufferable.” Ode Nutiv. v. 8. 

T. Warton. 

Ver, 21. Talis §-c.} This line is from Tibullus, iv. ii. 13. 

“ Talis in eterno felix Vertumnus Olympo.”  T. Warton. 

Ver. 25. Addiderdtque iras, sed et has decuisse jntares,} "This reminds 
us of what Olivia says, of the supposed buy, with whom she falls in love, 
Twelfth Night, A. iit. 8.1. 

* OQ, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
“In the contempt and anger of his lip.” 
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‘* Et miser, exemplo sapuisses tutius,” inquit, 
“< Nunc, mea quid possit dextera, testis eris. 
** Inter et expertos vires numerabere nostras, 
‘* It faciam vero per tua damna fidem. 30 
‘* Ipse ego, si nescis, strato Pythone superbum 
“* Edomui Phoebum, cessit et ille mihi ; 
‘* Et quoties meminit Peneidos, ipse fatetur 
‘* Certits et gravitis tela nocere mea. 
‘“* Me nequit adductum curvare perititis arcum, 35 
“* Qui post terga solet vincere, Parthus eques : 
‘* Cydoniiisque mihi cedit venator, et ille 
‘* Inscius uxori qui necis author erat. 
‘* Est etiam nobis ingens quoque victus Orion, 
“* Herculeque manus, Herculetisque comes. 40 
‘* Jupiter ipse licét sua fulmina torqueat m me, 
“ Herebunt lateri spicula nostra Jovis. 


Compare Anacreon’s Bathyllus, xxviii. 12. And Theocritus, EPAZTIH, 
Idyll. xvim. 14. 
"ANG Kai ot TwE 
“Hy wadoc* t& dpydg ipebizeru padrAov ipaorac. 
And Shakspeare’s Venus and Adonis, edit. 1596. 
“ Which bred more beautie in his angrie eyes.” 
We find also the same idea in his Ant. and Cleop. i. 1. 
—_——_——— “ F ye, wrangling queen ! 
“ Whom every thing becomes : to chide, to laugh, 
“ ‘To weep; whose every passion fully strives 
“ To make itself, in thee, fair and admir'd!” T. Warton. 
See also Statins, ix. 704. 








“ multiimque severis 
* Asperat ora minis, sed frontis servat honorem 
“ Ira decens.” Toon. 

Ver. 37. Cydonisque mihi &e.] Perhaps indefinitely as the Parthus 
eques, just before. ‘The Cydonians were famous for hunting, which implies 
archery. Ovid has, Afetam. vill. 22. “ Cydoneasque pharetras.” And 
Callimachus, KYAQNION réfor, Hymn. Dian. v.81. If a person ts here 
intended, he is most probably Hippolytus. Cydon was a city of Crete. 
See Euripides, Hippo/. v.18. But then he is mentioned here as an archer. 
Virgil ranks the Cydonians with the Parthians, for their skill in the bow. 
Asn, xii. 852. T. Warton. 

Tbid. et ille &c.] Cephalus, who unknowingly shot his wife 
Procris. T. Warton. 

Ver. 39. Est etiam nobis ingens quoque victus Orion,] Orion was also 
ui fainous hunter. But for his amours we must consult Ovid, Art. Amator. 
i. 731. 





“ Pallidus in Lyricen sylvis errabat Orion.” 
See Parthenius, Erotic. cap. xx. T. Warron. 
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“ Cetera, que dubitas, melits mea tela docebunt, 
‘«¢ Et tua non levitér corda petenda mihi. 
‘“‘ Nec te, stulte, tux poterunt defendere Mus, — 45 
‘Nec tibi Phoebwus porriget angus opem.” 
Dixit; et, aurato quatiens mucrone sagittam, 
Evolat in tepidos Cypridos ille simus. 
At mihi risuro tonuit ferus ore minaci, 
Et mihi de puero non metus ullus erat. 50 
Et modo qua nostri spatiantur in urbe Quirites, 
Et modo villarum proxima rura placent. 
Turba frequens, faci¢que simillima turba dearum, 
Splendida per medias itque reditque vias : 


Ver. 46. Nee tot Pheebreus porriget anguis opem.] No medicine will 
avail vou. Not even the serpent. which Phabus sent to Rome tu cure 
the city of a pestilence.” Ovid. Wetam. xv. 742. 

* Hue se de Latia pinu Phabetus angus 
© Contulit,” &e. 
Where see the fable at large. T. Woartoy, 

Ver. 47. Darits et. aurato quations mucrone sagittan, 

Ervolat in teyndos Cypridos illi sinus. Statius. Syl Ti 1038. 
© Dixerat, et tenera qiatris cervice pependit 
* Blandus. et admotis tepetecn pectoris penmis. Ric aRpseon, 

Tid, ———K— anrate quitiens mucrone sagittum. Sein Parad, 

Lust, B. iv. 763, 

* Here Love his golden shatt. employs, here lights 

~ His constant haap, and waves tis purple wins.” 
Where, by the wav. as Mr. Steevens hits observed to ame, there is a pu- 
pable imitation of Juneon, Hymenaa. vol. ve p. 20. 

* Marriage Love's object is. at whose bright eves 

* He hehts his torches, and calls them his skies: 

~ For her he wings his shoulders” AC. 
But our author has a reference to Ovid’ Cupid. who bas a golden dart 
with a sharp point, which ts attractive; and one of lead and blunted, which 
is repulsive, Metam. 1. 470. © Quod tacit. auratumn ost. ot cuspide fulpet 
acua.” So again, of faithless love, Straight bis (Love's; arrows lose 
their golden heads.” Divorce. Boi. cho vin TL Warts. 

The passage of Jonson, cited in the preceding note, is an imitation of 
Tibullus : 

© Thus ex oculis, quum vult accendere dives, 
* Accendit geminas limpadas acer Amor.” Jous Warton. 

Ver. 53. Turba &e.] See £11.53. In Milton's youth the fashionable 

laces of walking in London, were Hyde Park, and Gray's Jan walks. 
his appears from Sir A. Cokain, Milton's contemporary, Poems, Lond. 
1662. l2me. Written much earher. A young lady, he sayny p. 39, 
“* Frequents the theaters, fale Park, or ols talkes 
“ Away her precious time in Crray’s lan walkes.” 
See also, p. 38, p. 39, and p.4s. ‘TT. Wanton, 
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Auctaque luce dies gemino fulgore coruscat ; 55 
Iallor? An et radios hine quoque Phoebus habet ? 
Hc ego non fugi spectacula grata severus ; 
Impetus et quo me fert juvenilis, agor ; 
Lumina luminibus male providus obvia misi, 
Neve oculos potui continuisse meos. 60 
Unam forté aliis supereminuisse notabam ; 
Principium nostri lux erat illa mali. 
Sic Venus optaret mortalibus ipsa videri, 
Sic regina detim conspicienda fuit. 
IIanc memor objecit nobis malus ille Cupido, 65 
Solus et hos nobis texuit ante dolos. 
Nec procul ipse vafer latuit, multaque sagitta, 
it facis a tergo grande pependit onus: 
Nee mora; nunc ciliis hwsit, nunc virginis ori ; 
Insilit hine labiis, insidet inde genis : 70 
Lit quascunque agilis partes Jaculator oberrat, 
Hei mihi! mille locis pectus inerme ferit. 
Protintts insoliti subierunt corda furores ; 
Uror amans intus, flammaque totus eram. 
Interea, misero que jam mihi sola placebat, 
Ablata est oculis, non reditura, meis. 
sist ego progredior tacite querebundus, et excors, 
kt dubius volui swpe referre pedem. 


~! 
O1 


Tyde Park was rendered attractive also by races. See Gayton’s Notes 
on Don Quirote, 1654, p. 44. But the fashionable places of walking were 
not in Milton's youth confined, as Mr. Warton would insinuate, to Hyde 
Park and Gray's Inn. For, see Partheneia Sacra, published in 1633, under 
the Discourse of the Garden, p. 11. “J speake not heer of the Couent 
Garden, the Garden of the Temple, nor that of the Charter-house, or of 
Grayes-Inne Walkes, to be had and enioyed at home : nor of the Garden 
of Padua,” &e. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 55. Auctaque luce dies &c.] Spenser, describing Britomart, “onely 
venting up her umbriére, and so letting her goudly visage to appere, most 
elegantly compares her beauty to the moon shining through a cloud in 
darksome night, and concludes with a couplet which was evidently now 
in Milton’s memory. See Faer, Qu. ill. 1. 43. 

“ Such was the beautie and the shiug ray, 
“ With which fayre Britomart gare light unto the day.” Topp. 


Ver. 76. non reditura,] We saw the unknown lady, who had 
thus won his heart, but once. The fervour of his love is inimitably ex- 
pressed in the following lines. Topp. . 
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Findor, et hec remanet : sequitur pars s altera votum, 
Raptaque tam subitd gaudia flere Juvat. 80) 
Sic dolet amissum proles Junonia celum, 
Inter Lemniacos precipitata focos : 
Talis et abreptum solem respexit, ad Orcum 
Vectus ab attonitis Amphiariius equis. 
Quid faciam infelix, et luctu victus ? Amores 85 
Nec licet inceptos ponere, neve sequi. 
O utinam, spectare semel mihi detur amatos 
Vultus, et coram tristia verba loqui! 
Forsitan et duro non est adamante creata, 
Forté nec ad nostras surdeat illa preces ! 90 
Crede mihi, nullus sic mfeliciter arsit ; 
Ponar in exemplo primus et unus ego. 
Parce, precor, teneri ctim sis deus ales amoris, 
Pugnent officio nec tua facta tuo. 
Jam tuus O! certe est mihi formidabilis arcus, 95 
Nate dea, jaculis, nec minus igne, potens : 
Et tua fumabunt nostris altaria donis, 
Solus et in superis tu mihi summus eris. 
Deme meos tandem, vertmm nec deme, furores ; 


Ver. 84. Vectus ab attonitis Amphiariius equis.) An echo to a penta- 
meter in Ovid. E_pist. Pont. ui. 1. 52. 
* Notus humo mersis Amphiaraus equis.” 
See Statius Theh. vii. 821. 
“ Tllum ingens haurit specus, ef transire parantes 
“ Mergit equos ; non arma manu, non frena remisit : 
“ Sicut erat, rectos defert in Tartara currus ; 
* Respexitque cadens calum, campumque coire 
Ingemuit,” &e. 
The application is beautiful from a young mind teeming with classical 
oe and imagery. The allusion, in the last couplet, to Vulean, is aa 
haps less happy, although the compliment ts greater. In the exainple of 
Amphiaraus, the sudden and striking transition from light and the sun toa 
subterraneous gloom, perhaps is more to the poet's purpose. T. Warton. 
Ver. 89. Forsitun et duro non est adamunte creata,] See Theocritus, 
Idyll. ini. 39. 


Kat «i pe lowe Torco’ ere OUK ae apayriva tyti Tovp. 
Ver. 99. Deme meos tandem, rerum nec deme, furores ; 
Nescio cur, miser est suaviter omuisamans:| ‘There never was 
a more beautiful description of the irresolution of love. He wishes to 
have his woe removed, tout recalls his wish ; preferring the sweet misery 
of those who love. Thus Eloisa wavers, in Pope's fine poem : 


“ Unequal task! a passion to resign, 
“ For hearts sv touch'd, so pierc’d, so lost, as mine.” Topp. 
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Nescio cur, miser est suaviter omnis amans : 100 
Tu modo da facilis, posthac mea siqua futura est, 
Cuspis amaturos figat ut una duos. 


Hc ego mente olim leva, studiédque supino, 
Nequitix posui vana trophwa mee. 

Scilicet abreptum sic me malus impulit error, 
Indocilisque wtas prava magistra fuit : 


Donec Socraticos umbrosa Academia rivos 5 
Prebuit, admissum dedocuitque jugum. 

Protinis, extinctis ex ilo tempore flammis, 
Cincta rigent multo pectora nostra gelu. 

Unde suis frigus metuit puer ipse sagittis, 
{t Diomedeam vim timet ipsa Venus. 10 


Ver. 1. Hee ego &c.] The elegiack poets were among the favourite 
classical authors of Milton's youth, Apol. Smectymn. “ Others were the 
smooth Elegiack Poets, whereof the schools are not scarce: whom, both 
fur the pleasing sound of their numerous writing, which in imitation I 
found most. easy, and most agreeable to nature's part in me ; and for their 
matter, which what it is, there be few who know not, I was so allured to 
read, that no recreation came to me better welcome,” Prose- Works, vol. i. 
p- 100. T. Warton. 

Ver. 3, —————- sie me malus impulit error,] Suggested perhaps by 
Virgil, el. vii. 41. 

“ut me malus abstulit error" Topp. 

Ver. 10. Bt Diomedeam vim timet ipsa Venus.] | Qvid makes this sort of 
allusion to Homer's incident of Venus wounded by Diomed. In the be- 
ginning of the Remedy of Love, Ovid with great liveliness introduces 
Cupid alarmed at such a title, and anticipating hostilities. But with equal 
liveliness the poet apologises and explains, v. 5. 

“ Non ego Tydides, 2 quo tua saucia mater 
“ In liquidum rediit wthera, Martis equis.” 
See also Metam. xix. 491. And E£pist. Pont. ii. ii. 13, These lines are 
Sats wlth ) SS 


eet eat wan. an al. Peek MBL 





ev ervear és ate Aaambecman nf? 


the shady Academe soon broke the bonds of beauty. In other words, his 
return to the university. They were probably written, when the Latin 
poems were prepared for the press in 1645. T. Warron. 
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Mitton here at an early period of life, renounces the levities of love and 
gallantry. This was not the case with Buchanan, whe oe pro- 
longed his amorous descanl to raver Vears, anil who ts thereforv obliquely 
censured by Milton in the following passage of Lycidas, hitherto not ex- 
actly understood, v. 67. 

“ Were it not better done, as others use, 
“ To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 
“ Or with the tangles of Neara's hair?” 
The Amaryllis, to whom Milton alludes, is the slmarylls of Buchanan, 
the subject of a poem called Desiderium Lutetia, a fond address of con- 
siderable length from an importunate lover. See See, wu. tom. 1. p. 30. 
Opp. Eding. 1715. tol. It begins, 
“O formosa Amarylli, tuo jam septina bruma 
* Me procul aspectu,” Xe. 
It is allowed, that the common poetieal name, Amaryllis, might have been 
naturally and accidentally adopted by both poets > ner does it at first sight 
appear, that Milton used it with any restrictive or impheit meaning. But 
Buchanan had another mistress whom he calls Veera, whose golden hair 
makes a very splendid figure in his verses, and which he has complimented 
more than once in the most hyperbolical style. In is last Elegy, he 
raises the following extravagant fiction on the luxuriant tangles of this 
lady's hair. Cupid is puzzled how to subdue the Jey poet. His arrows 
‘an do nothing. At length he hits upon the stratagem of cutting a olden 
lock from Newra’s head, while she is asleep. with which the poet is bound ; 
and, thus extangled, he is delivered prisuner to Newra, AL ix. p. 46, 
ut supr. 
* Fervida, tot tells non profieientibus. ira 
* Fueit ad auxilum, dia Newra, tuum: 
“Et eapitl dsststens. te dormitante, capillum 
“ Aurcolum flarw tollit ab orhe conur: 
“Rt mihi ridenti (quis enin non talta creed 
* Rideat 2) arridens brachia vinait Amor; 
© Luctantemeaue dit. sed frustriy evadere, tranit 
' Captvun. coming restituitque men” 
This fiction is again pursued in his Epigrams. Lib. i. xlw. p. 77. ibid. 
° Liber cram. vacuo mihi clan sul corde Newra 
“Ex oculis finit spicula mised suis : 
“ Demde unum evellens ex auricameute capillum 
“* Vertiee, captivis cevcla dedit mantbus : 
* Risi equidem, fateor, vani ludibria nerus, 
* Hoe laques facilem dune mihi spero fiugam : 
“ Astoubi teuntantl spes irrita cessit, aheuts 
* Non secus ae manicis implicitus eemui. 
“Et modo membra plo rinetus miser abstrahor ane.” 


And to this Newra Many copies are addressee both in Buchanan's Epi- 
grams, and in his Hendecasvilabick». | Malton’: insinuation, as others ase, 
cannot therefore be doubted. * Why should Eo strretly meditate the thank- 
less inuse, and write sublime poetry which is not regarded 2 [had better, 
like some other poets, who might be more properly employed, write ade 
compliments to Amaryllis and Newra.” Perhaps the old reading, * UJid in 
the tangles of Newra’s hair,” tends to confirm this sense. Tt should he 
remnambered that Buchanan was now a popular and fianiliar modern 
Latin classick, and that Milton was his rival in the same mode of eam- 
position. And, of our author's allusions to him, instances have before 
occurred, and will oceur again. 1 am obliged to an unknown critick for 
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the leading idea of this very just and ingenious elucidation of a passage 
in Lycidas. T. Warton. 

The Amaryllis of Buchanan is not his mistress: It is the name by 
which he obviously describes the city of Paris; to which he repeatedly 
professes his attachment in his writings. See also the Life of Buchanan, 
prefixed to the Edinburgh edition of his Works, Fol. vol. i. p-5. * Cx- 
teriim Lutetiam ab co relictam anno saltém 1545, nec postea conspectam 
ad annum usque 1553, ostendit silva iii. cut titulis est Destrricm Lu- 
TETLE. EKjus enim initio se Lutetia, quam pastorali more AMARYLLIDA 
vocat, septem annis abfuisse testatur, ita canens, 


O formosa AMARYL, tuo jam septiima bruma 
Me procul aspectu,” &e. 


In the same poem he is supposed to intend, under the pastoral names 
of Lycisea and Melenis, Lisbon and Coimbra. Milton's Amaryllis, then, 
must be considered as not exactly applicable to the Amaryllis of Buch- 
anan. ‘Topp. 
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I. IN PRODITIONEM BOMBARDICAM. 


Cum simul in regem nuper satrapasque Britannos 
Ausus es infandum, perfide Fauxe, nefas, 

Fallor? An et mitis voluisti ex parte videri, 
Kt pensare mala cum pietate scelus ? 

Scilicet hos alti missurus ad atria coeli, 5 
Sulphureo curru, flammivolisque rotis : 

Qualiter ille, feris caput inviolabile Parcis, 
Liquit Iérdanios turbine raptus agros. 


II. InN EANDEM. 


SICCINE tentasti coelo donasse [iicobum, 
Quz septemgemino, Bellua, monte lates ? 
Ni meliora tuum poterit dare munera numen, 
Parce, precor, donis insidiosa tuls. 
Ile quidem sine te consortia serus adivit 
Astra, nec inferni pulveris usus ope. 
Sic potits foedos in coclum pelle cucullos, 
Et quot habet brutos Roma profana deos : 
Namque hac aut alii nisi quemque adjuverts arte, 
Crede mihi, coeli vix bene scandet iter. 10 


~— 


Ver. 2. Que septemgemino, Bellua, &c.] _The Pope, called in the 
theological language of the times The Beast. T. Warton. 
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ITI. In EanpeEm. 


PURGATOREM anime derisit Jacobus ignem, 
Et sine quo supertim non adeunda domus. 
Frenduit hoc trini monstrum Latiale corona, 
Movit et horrificum cornua dena minax. 
‘* Kt nec inultus,” ait, “‘temnes mea sacra, Britanne: 5 
‘© Supplicium, spreta relligione, dabis. 
‘¢ Et, si stelligeras unquam penetraveris arces, 
‘¢ Non nisi per flammas triste patebit iter.” 
O quam funesto cecinisti proxima vero, 
Verbaque ponderibus vix caritura suis ! 10 
Nam prope Tartareo sublimé rotatus ab igni, 
Ibat ad «thereas, umbra perusta, plagas. . 


TV. In EANDEmM. 


QvurEm modod Roma suis devoverat impia diris, 
Et Styge damnarat, ‘Tenaridque sinu ; 

Hunc, vice mutata, jam tollere gestit ad astra, 
Et cupit ad superos evehere usque deos. 


V. IN INVENTOREM BOMBARD. 


TAPeETIONIDEM Jaudavit ceca vetustas, 
Qui tulit atheream solis ab axe facem ; 
At mihi major erit, qui Jurida creditur arma, 
Et trifidum fulmen, surripuisse Jovi. 


Ver. 4. Et trifidum fulmen, surripuisse Jovi.) This thoucht was after- 
wards transferred to the Puradise Lost, where the fallen aneels ure exulting 
in their new invention of fire-arms, B. vi. 490. ” 

—— “They shall fear we have disarm'd 
“ The thunderer of his only dreaded bolt.” T. Warton, 
Compare, with this epigram, Drummond's Maudrigals, 1616. The Can- 
non : 
»* When first. the cannon, from her gaping throte, 
* Against the heauen her roaring sulphure shote, 
* Jove, waken'd with the noise, did ask, with wonder, 


“What mortal wight had stoln from him his thunder?” Toop. 
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VI. AD LEONORAM ROMA CANENTEM.* 


ANGELUS unicuique suus, sic credite gentes, 
Obtigit zxthereis ales ab ordinibus. 


* Adriana of Mantua, for her beauty surnamed the Fair, and her 
daughter Leonora Baroni, the lady whom Milton celebrates in these three 
Latin Epigrams, were esteemed by their contemporaries the finest singers 
in the world. Giovanni Battista Doni, in his book De prestantia Musice 
veteris, published in 1647, speaking of the merit of some modern vocal 
performers, declares that Adriana, or her daughter Leonora, would suffer 
injury by being compared to the ancient Sappho. B. ii. p. 57. There is 
a volume of Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish poems in praise 
of Leonora, printed at Rome, entitled “ Applausi poetici alle glorie della 
Signora Leonora Baroni.” Nicius Erythreus, in his Pinucotheca, calls 
this collection the Theatrum of that exquisite Songstress Eleonora Baroni, 
“in quo, omnes hic Rome quotquot ingenio ct poctice facultatis laude 
prestant, carminibus, cum Etrusce tum Latiné scriptis, singulari ac propé 
divino mulieris illius canendi artificio, tamquam faustos quosdam clamores 
et plausus edunt,” &c. Pinac.ii. p. 427. Lips. 1712.12mo. In the Poesie 
Lnriche of Fulvio Testi, there is an encomiastick Sonnet to Leonora, Pues. 
Lyr. del Conte Fulvio Testi, Ven. 1691, p. 361. 

“Se I angioletta mia tremolo, e chiaro,” &c. 

M. Maugars, Priour of S. Peter de Mac at Paris, king’s interpreter of the 
English language, and in his time a capital practitioner on the viol, has 
left this eulogy on Leonora and her mother, at the end of his judicious 
Discours sur la Musique @ Italia, primted with the life of Malherbe, and 
other treatises, at Paris, 1672. 12mo. “ Leonora has fine parts, and a happy 
judgement in distinguishing good from bad musick: she understands it 
perfectly well, and even composes, which makes her absolute mistress of 
what she sings, and gives her the most exact pronunciation and expression 
of the sense of the words. She docs not pretend to beauty, yet she is far 
from being disagreeable, nor is she a coquet. She sings with an air of 
confident and liberal modesty, and with a pleasing gravity. Her voice 
reaches a large compass of notes, is just, clear, and melodious; and she 
softens or raises it without constraint or grimace. Her raptures and sighs 
ire not too tender; her looks have nothing mmpudent, nor do her gestures 
betray any thing beyond the reserve of a modest girl. In passing from 
one song to another, she shews sometimes the divisions of the inharmonick 
and chromatick species with so much air and sweetness, that every hearer 
is ravished with that delicate and difficult: mode of singing. She has no 
need of any person to assist her with a theorbo or viel, one of which is 
required to make her singing complete; for she plays pertectly well herself 
on both those instruments. In short, | have been so fortunate as to hear 
her sing several times above thirty different airs, with second and third 
stanzas of her own composition. But 1 must not forget, that one day she 
did me the particular favour to sing with her mother and her sister : her 
mother played upon the lute, her sister upon the harp, and herself upon 
the theorbo. ‘This concert, composed of three fine voices, and of three 
different instruments, so powerfully captivated my senses, and threw me 
into such raptures, that I] forgot my mortality, e¢ crus etre d&ja parma les 
anges, jouissant des contentemens des bienheureux.” See Bayle, Dict. Baroni. 
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Quid mirum, Leonora, tibi si gloria major ? 
Nam tua presentem vox sonat ipsa Deum. 

Aut Deus, aut vacui certé mens tertia cocli, 5 
Per tua secreté guttura serpit agens ; 

Serpit agens, facilisque docet mortalia corda 
Sensim immortali assuescere posse sono. 

Quod si cuncta quidém Deus est, per cunctaque fusus, 
In te una loquitur, catera mutus habet. 10 


Hawkins, Hist. Mus, iv. 196. To the excellence of the mother, Adriana, 
on the lute, Milton alludes in these lines of the second of' these three 


Epigrams, v. 4. 
Et te Pierié sensissct voce canentem 
“ Aurca materne fila movere lyre.” 


When Milton was at Rome, he was introduced to the concerts of 
Cardinal Barberini, afterwards Pope Urban the eighth, where he heard 
Leonora sing and her mother play. It was the fashion for all the ingenious 
strangers, who visited Rome, to leave some verses on Leonora. Sce the 
Canzone, before; and Sonn. iv. Pictro Della Valle, who wrote, about 
1640, a very judicious Discourse on the musick of his own times, speaks 
of the fanciful and masterly style in which Leonora touched the arch-lute 
to her own accompaniments. At the same time, he ecclebrates her sister 
Catherine, and their mother Adriana. Sec the works of Buttista Doni, 
vol. ii. at Florence, 1763. 'T. Warron. 

The cardinal Barberini, to whom Milton was introduced, was Francesco 
Barberini, one of the nephews to Urban ; and the Cardinal patron of the 
English, as I have related in the Life of the poet. Sir John Hawkins, in 
his Hist. of Musick, vol. iv. p. 185, seems to have led Mr. Warton into 
the mistake of assertmg that Milton was introduced to Cardinal Barberini, 
afterwards Pope Urban the eighth. When Milton was at Rome, Urban 
had filled the papal chair sixteen years. 

Fulvio Testi, I should add, has another poem of considerable length and 
remarkable elegance, mscribed “ Alla Signora Leonora Baroni, Dama 
celebre per la sua impareggiable eccellenza nella Musica. 

“ Che ineuitabili sono le saettti d Amore. 


“ Fastosetta Sirena, 
“ Che da’ Partenopei liti odorosi 
“ Su la Romana arena 
“Sci venuta a turbar gl’ altrui riposi, 
* E con Ja dolee pena 
“ Del diuin canto, e de’ beeli occhi ardenti, 
“ In martirio di gioia il cuor tormenti. 
“ Scema de la superba 
“ Tua liberta,” &c. . 
Poesie del Sig. F. Testi, Milan, 1658. Parte 1.™ p. 175. 
To the “ Teagene, Poema del Cavalier Gio. Battista Basile,” &c. 4to. 
Rom. 1637, are also prefixed two Sonnets ; the first by A. Barbazza, in 
praise of the author, “e s’ allude al canto della Signora Leonora Baroni, 
sua nipote ;’ the other by Fidella Corgna, and “si allude alla virti, e 
bellezza, della Signora Leonora Baroni,” &c. Topp. 
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VII. Ap EANDEM. 


ALTERA Torquatum cepit Leonora poetam, 
Cujus ab insano cessit amore furens. 

Ah! miser ille tuo quanto felicits evo 
Perditus, et propter te, Leonora, foret ! 


Ver. 1. Altera Torquatum cepit Leonora] In the circumstantial account 
of the Life of Tasso written by his friend and patron G. Battista Manso, 
mention is made of three different Ladies of the name of Zeonora, of whom 
Tasso is there said to have been successively enamoured, Gier. Lib. edit. 
Haym. Lond. 4to. 1724, p.23. The first was Leonora of Este, sister of 
Alphonso Duke of Ferrara, at whose court Tasso resided. This Lady, who 
was highly accomplished, lived unmarried with her elder sister D. Lucretia, 
who had been married, but was separated from her husband the Duke of 
Urbino. ‘The Countess San Vitale was the second Leonora, to whom 
‘Tasso was said to be much attached, p. 26. Manso relates that the third, 
Leonora, was a young lady in the service of the Princess of Este, who 
was very beautiful, and to whom Tasso paid great attention, p. 27. He 
addressed many very clegant Love-verses to cach of these three different 
Ladies; but as the pieces addressed to Leonora Princess of Este have 
more Pussion than Gallantry, it may justly be inferred, notwithstanding 
the pains he took to conceal his affection, that she was the real favourite 
of his heart. Among the many remarks that have been made on the 
Gierusalemme Liberata of ‘Tasso, I do not remember to have seen it ob- 
served, that this great poct probably took the hint of his fine subject, 
from a book very popular in his time, written by the celebrated Benedetto 
Accolti, and entitled, “ Dr BELLo a CHRIsTIANIs CONTRA BARBAROS GESTO, 
pro Christi Sepulchro ct. Judea recuperandis, Lib. iv. _Venetiis per Bern. 
Venetum de Vitalibus, 1532. 4to.” It is dedicated to Piero de Medici. 

Jos. WaRTon. 

This allusion to Tasso’s Leonora, and the turn which it takes, are in- 
imitably beautiful. T. Wagron. 

Mr. Walker is of opinion, that Tasso was imprisoned by Alphonso, on 
account of his ambitious love ; but that, without any criminal passion, the 
Princess Leonora was not insensible to the talents, accomplishments, and 
personal charms, of the poet. See Hist. Memoir on Italian Tragedy, 

. 128. 
. Whatsoever grounds there were for censure in regard to this amour, 
says an ingenious biographer of Tasso: “The Princess Leonora’s case in 
this conjuncture,” he adds, “was highly to be pitied. “I'were barbarous 
not to employ her interest in his favour: and to find him always used the 
worse for it was a wretched dilemma to which unfortunate lovers are 
often reduced.” Then he relates, (what may serve as an illustration of 
the context before us,) that “Tasso had from a child a spice of madness 
in his constitution ; as those of excessive, or, as they have been called, of 
immoderate parts usually have.— ‘The loss of the duke’s favour, a gloomy 
apartment in the prigione di santa Anna, and a tedious solitude coinciding 
with his temperament, got the better of that understanding which had 
been the admiration of mankind,” &e. Layng’s Life of Tasso, 4to. 1748. 
pp. 71—74. Prefixed also to Doyne’s Translation of Tasso’s Gier. Lib. 
1761. Topp. 
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Et te Pieria sensisset voce canentem 5 
Aurea materne fila movere lyr! 
Quamvis Dircxo torsisset lumina Pentheo 
Sevior, aut totus desipuisset iners, 
Tu tamen errantes cxca vertigine sensus 
Voce eadem poteras composuisse tua ; 10 
Et poteras, egro spirans sub corde, quietem 
Flexanimo cantu restituisse sibi. 


VIII. Ap EANDEM. 


CrEDULA quid liquidam Sirena, Neapoli, jactas, 
Claraque Parthenopes fana Acheldiados ; 
Littoreamque tua defunctam Naiada ripa, 
Corpora Chalcidico sacra dedisse rogo ? 
Illa quidém vivitque, et ameena Tibridis unda 5 
Mutavit rauci murmura Pausilipi. 
Tlic, Romulidum studiis ornata secundis, 
Atque homines cantu detinet atque deos. 


Ver. 6. Aurea materne fila movere lyre!] Compare Buchanan, Eleg. 
vii. edit. supr. p. 44. 

“ Auredque Orphee fila fuisse lyre.” Topp. 

Ver. 7. For the story of Pentheus, a king of Thebes, see Kuripides’s 
Bacche, where he sees two suns, &c. v. 916. Theocritus, Jdyil. xxi. Vir- 
gil, Zn. iv. 469. But Milton, in torsisset lumina, alludes to the rage of 
Pentheus in Ovid, Metam. ui. 557. 

“ Aspicit hunc oculis Pentheus, quos ira tremendos 
“ Kecerat.” T. Warton. 


Eric. VII. 

Ver. 1, 2. Parthenope’s tomb was at Naples: she was one of the Syrens. 
See Comus, v. 878. She is called Parthenope Acheloias, in Silius Italicus, 
xii. 35. Chalcidicus is elsewhere explained. See Epitaph Damon. v. 182. 

. ; T. Warton. 

Compare also Apollonius Rhodius, one of Milton’s favourite poets, Ar- 

gon. iv. 892. 





Eva Atyevat 
eipyvec civovt’ AXEAQIAEY 7jceiyor 
GéiAyovea porrgaw, kT.» ‘Topp. 


Ver. 6. -———————_—_- Pausilipi.| The grotto of Pausilipo 
Milton no doubt had visited with delight; of which Sandys had written, 
that it “‘ passes vnder the mountaine for the space of sixe hundred paces, 
some say a mile ; affoording a delightfull passage to such as passe betweene 
Naples and Putzol, or that part of Italy ; receiuing so much light from 
the ends and tunnell in the middle, which Ictteth in day from the toppe 
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1X. IN SALMASIT HUNDREDAM.* 


Quis expedivit Salmasio suam Hundredam, 
Picamque docuit verba nostra conari ? 

Magister artis venter, et Jacobzi 

Centum, exulantis viscera marsupii regis. 

Quod si dolosi spes refulserit nummi, 5 


of the high mountaine, as is sufficient for direction. Throughout hewne 
out. of the living rocke: paued under foote, and being so broad that three 
carts with ease may passe each by other.” 7'ravels, edit. 1615, p. 263. 


Topp. 
Eria. IX. 


* This Epigram is in Milton’s Defensio against Salmasius ; in the trans- 
lation of which by Richard Washington, published in 1692, the Epigram 
is thus anglicised, p. 187. 

“ Who taught Salmasius, that French chattering pye, 

“ To aim at English, and Hundreda cry ? 

“ The starving rascal, flush’d with just a hundred 

“ English Jacobusses, LZundreda blunder’d : 

“ An outlaw’d king’s last stock.—A hundred more 

“ Would make him pimp for the Antichristian whore ; 

“ And in Rome’s praise employ his poison’d breath, 

“ Who threatened once to stink the pope to death.” 
Washington’s translation of the Defensio was published after his death, as 
we learn from the Preface: [Ie had translated it, “partly for his own 
private entertainment, and partly to gratific one or two of his friends, 
without any design of making it publick, and is since deceased.” Toland 
admitted it into his edition of Milton’s Prose- Works, in 1698. Dr. Birch 
has also reprinted it. Toland describes Mr. Washington, “of the Tem- 
ple,” Life of Milton, fol. ed. p. 31., where he cites both Milton’s Epigram 
and the English version. 

Salmasius is here ridiculed by Milton for attempting, not very happily 
indeed, to turn into Latin some of our forensick phrases, as the County- 
Court, Hundred,” &c. “lam Anglicismis tuis magnoper¢ delectamur, 
Countiz Court, THe ‘Turn, Hunprepa ; mira nempe docilitate centenos 
Tacobieos tuos Anglicé numerare didicisti.” Defens. cap. viil. 

The publisher of Washington’s translation adds, at the end of this book, 
his advice to “such readers, as may perhaps receive impressions from 
what they may read here, [in the Defensio,] injurious to the memory of 
king Charles the first, to consult” those books of which he gives a list: in 
which “ they will find vindications of his sacred majesty from such-like 
aspersions.” ‘I. WaRrron. 

Ver. 4. King Charles the Second, now in exile, and sheltered in Hol- 
land, gave Salmasius, who was a professor at Leyden, one hundred 
Jacobuses to write his Defence, 1649. Wood asserts that Salmasius had 
no reward for his book. He says, that at Leyden, the King sent 
Dr. Morley, afterwards bishop, to the apologist, with his thanks, “ but not 
with a purse of gold, as John Milton the impudent lyer reported,” Athen. 
Oxon. 1.770. T. Warron. 
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Ipse, Antichristi qui modo primatum Pape 
Minatus uno est dissipare sufflatu, 
Cantabit ultro Cardinalitium melos. 


X. IN SALMASIUM.* 


GAUDETE scombri, et quicquid est piscium salo, 
Qui frigidé hyeme incolitis algentes freta! 
Vestrim misertus ille Salmasius, Eques 

Bonus, amicire nuditatem cogitat ; 

Chartzque largus apparat papyrinos 

Vobis cucullos, preferentes Claudii 

Insignia, noménque et decus, Salmasii : 
Gestetis ut per omne cetarium forum 


Q 


Ver. 6. This topick of ridicule, drawn from the poverty of the exiled 
king, is severely reprobated by Dr. Johnson, as what “might be expected 
from the savageness of Milton.” Life of Addison. Oldmixon, he adds, 
had meanness enough to delight in bilkmg an alderman of London, who 
had more money than the Pretender. T. Warton. 


Ver. 8. This epigram, as Mr. Warton observes, is an imitation of part 
of the Prologue to Persius’s Satires. 
“ Quis expedivit psittaco suum yaipe, 
“ Picasque docuit nostra verba conari ? 
“ Magister artis, ingenique largitor 
“ Venter, negatas artifex sequi voces. 
“ Quod si dolosi spes refulserit nummi, 
“ Corvos poetas et poctrias picas 
** Cantare credas Pegaseium melos.” 


There is an imitation of this Prologue, I may add, in the Uéopia, seu Sales 
Musici Jac. Bidermani, &c. 12mo. 1640. lib. i. pp. 28, 29. Topp. 


Eric. X. 


* This is in the Defensio Secunda. It is introduced with the following 
ridicule on Morus, the subject of the next Epigram, for having predicted 
the wonders to be worked by Salmasius’s new edition, or rather reply. 
“ Tu igitur, ut pisciculus ille anteambulo, precurris Balenam Salmasium.” 
Mr. Steevens observes, that this is an idea analogous to Falstaff’s “ Here 
do I walk before thee,” &c. although reversed as to the imagery. 

I. Warron. 


Ver. 7. Mr. Warton observes, that Milton here sncers at a circum- 
stance which was true: Salmasius was really of an ancient and noble 
family.—I may add, that Milton seems fond of sneering at Salmasius’s 
rank, as an “ eques:” He was presented with the order of St. Michael, by 
Louis XIII. Thus Milton calls him “ mancipium equestre,” Defens. 
cap. v. Again, “O equitem ergastularium et mangonem,” &c Ib. cap. vi. 
Topp 
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Equitis clientes, scriniis mungentium 
Cubito virorum, et capsulis, gratissimos. 10 


Ver. 9. Cubito mungentium, a cant appellation among the Romans for 
Fishmongers. It was said to Horace, of his father, by way of laughing at 
his low birth, “Quoties ego vidi patrem tuum cubito emungentem ?” 
Sucton. Vit. Horat. p. 525. Lips. 1748. Horace’s father was a seller of 
fish. The joke is, that the sheets of Salmasius’s new book would be fit 
for nothing better than to wrap up fish; that they should be consigned 
to the stalls and shelves of fishmongers. He applies the same to his Con- 
futer who defended episcopacy, Apol. Smectymn. § vii. ‘“‘ Whose best folios 


are predestined to no better purpose, than to making winding sheets in 
Lent for pilchards.”. T. Warron. 


Christina, queen of Sweden, among other learned men who fed her 
vanity, had invited Salmasius to her court, where he wrote his Defensio. 
She had pestered him with Latin letters seven pages long, and told him 
she would set out for Holland to fetch him, if he did not come. When 
he arrived, he was often indisposed on account of the coldness of the climate: 
and on these occasions, the queen would herself call on him in a morn- 
ing; and, locking the door of his apartment, used to light his fire, give 
him breakfast, and stay with him some hours. This behaviour gave rise 
to scandalous stories, and our critick’s wife grew jealous. It is seemingly 
a slander, what was first thrown out in the Mercurius Politicus, that 
Christina, when Salmasius had published his work, dismissed him with 
contempt, as a parasite and an advocate of tyranny. See also Milton 
against More, Prose- Works, ii. 317. 329. and Philips, ibid. p. 397. But 
the case was, to say nothing that Christina loved both to be flattered and 
to tyrannise, Salmasius had now been long preparing to return to Hol- 
land, to fulfil his engagements with the university of Leyden: she offered 
him large rewards and appointments to remain in Sweden, and greatly 
regretted his departure. And on his death, very shortly afterwards, she 
wrote his widow a letter in French, full of concern for his loss, and respect 
for his memory. Sce his Vita and Epistole, by Ant. Clementius, pp. 52, 
71. Lugd. Bat. 1656. 4to. Such, however, was Christina’s levity, or hy- 
pocrisy, or caprice, that it is possible she might have acted inconsistently 
In some parts of this business. For what I have said, I have quoted a 
good authority. 1t appears indeed from some of Vossius's Epistles, that 
at least she commended the wit and style of Milton’s performance: merely 
perhaps for the idle pleasure of piquing Salmasius. See Burman’s Syllog. 
Epistol. vol. ii. p. 196, 259, 270, 271, 313, 663, 665. Of her majesty’s 
ostentatious or rather accidental attentions to learning, some traits appear 
in a letter from Cromwell’s envoy at Upsall, 1653. Thurlow's State- 
Papers, vol. ii. 104.“ While she was more bookishly given, she had it in 
her thoughts to institute an Order of Parnassus; but shee being of late 
more addicted to the court than scholars, and having in a pastoral comedie 
herselfe acted a shepheardesse part called Amaranta: shee in the creation 
invests with a scarte,” &c. Her learned schemes were sometimes inter- 
rupted by an amour with a prime minister, or foreign ambassadour: 
unless perhaps any of her literary sycophants had the good fortune to 
possess some other pleasing arts, and knew how to intrigue as well as to 
write. She showed neither taste nor judgement in rewarding the degrees 
or kinds of the merit of the authors with which she was surrounded : and 
she sometimes caressed buffoons of ability, who entertained the court with 
a burlesque of her most favourite literary characters. It is perhaps hardly 
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XI. IN MORUM.* 


GALLI ex concubitu gravidam te, Pontia, Mori, 
Quis bené moratam, morigeramque, neget ? 


possible to read any thing more ridiculous, more unworthy of a scholar, 
or more disgraceful to learning itself, than Nicholas Heinsius’s epistles to 
Christina; in which, to say nothing of the abject expressions of adula- 
tion, he pays the most servile compliments to her royal knowledge, in‘ 
consulting her majesty on various matters of erudition, in telling her 
what libraries he had examined, what Greek manuscripts he had collated, 
what Roman inscriptions he had collected for her inspection, and what 
conjectural emendations he had made on difficult passages of the classicks. 
I do not mean to make a gencral comparison: but Christina’s pretensions 
to learned criticism, and to a decision even in works of profound philoso- 
phical science, at least remind us of the affectations of a queen of England, 
who was deep in the most abstruse mysteries of theology, and who held 
solemn conferences with Clarke, Waterland, and Hvuadly, on the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

See Notes on the last Epigram, Ad Christinam, &c. Salmasius’s Reply 
was posthumous, and did not appear till after the Restoration; and his 
Defensio had no second edition. T. Warton. 

There are several editions of Salmasius’s Defensio, in folio, quarto, and 
smaller sizes. There is also an edition of the work in French. ‘Topp. 


Eric. XE. 


* From Milton’s Defensio Secunda, and his Responsio to Morus's Supple- 
ment. This distich was occasioned by a report, that Morus had debauched 
a favourite waiting-maid of the wife of Salmasius, Milton’s antagonist. 
See Burman’s Syllog. Epist. iii. 307. Milton pretends that he picked it 
up by accident, and that it was written at Leyden. It appeared first, as 
I think, in the Mercurius Politicus, a sort of newspaper published at Lon- 
don once a week in two sheets in quarto, and commencing in June 1649, 
by Marchmont Needham, a virulent but versatile party scribbler, who 
sometimes libelled the republicans, and sometimes the royalists, with an 
equal degree of scurrility ; and who is called by Wood a great crony ot 
Milton. These papers, in or after the year 1654, perhaps at the instiga- 
tion of our author, contain many pasquinades on Morus. Bayle, in the 
article Morus, cites a Letter from Tanaquil Faber. Where Faber, so 
late as 1658, under the words culumniola and rumusculi, alludes to some of 
Morus's gallantries : perhaps to this epigram, which served to keep them 
alive, and was still very popular. Morus laid himself open to Milton’s 
humour, in asserting that he mistook the true spelling of the girl’s name, 
“© Bontiam, fateor, aliud apud me manuscriptum habet. Sed prima utro- 
bique litera, que sola variat, cjusdem feré apud vos potestatis est. 
Alterum ego nomen, ut notius et elegantius, salvo criticorum jure, pra- 
posui.” Autor. pro se, &c. ut supr. ii. 383. And she is called Bontia in 
a citation of this Epigram in a letter of Heinsius, dated 1653. Sydlog. ut 
supr. iil. 307. Where says the critick, “ Agnoscis in illo Ouweniani 
acuminis ineptias.” He adds, that the Epigram was shown him by Ulac, 
from the London newspapers, Gazettis Londinensibus, where it was pre- 
ceded by this unlucky anecdote of our amorous ecclesiastick. And in 
another, dated 1652, “ Gazette certé Londinenses fabellam narrant lcpi- 
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dissimam,” &c. Ibid. p. 305. Again, in a Letter from J. Vossius to 
H. Heinsius, dated 1652. ‘Mihi sané thiops [Morus] multo rectiis 
facturus fuisse videtur, si ex Ovidii tui preecepto 4 Domina incepisset. 
Minor quidem voluptas illa fuisset, sed longé majorem inivisset gratiam. 
Divulgata est passim hec fabella, etiam in gazettis publicis Londinensibus. 
Addita etiam Epigrammata.” Ib. p. 649. Again, from J. Ulitius at the 
Hague to N. Heinsius, dated 1652. “ Prodiit ber cui tit. Clamor, &c. 
Angli Morum pro autore habentes, nupero Novorum [News] Schedio 
cum vehementer perstrinxere, inter alia facinora objicientes adulterium 
cum Sulmasiané pedissequé, dame suivante, quam hoc epigrammate nota- 
runt, Galli a concubitu,” &c. Ibid. p. 746. See also p. 665. M. Colomics 
says, that Milton wrote, among other things against Morus, “ un sanglant 
distique Latin dans la gazete de Londres, qui couroit alors toutes les 
semaines,” Bzbl. Chois. A La Rochelle, 1682, p. 19. 12mo. 

In 1654, Milton published his Defensio Secunda, above mentioned, 
against Morus, or Alexander More, a Scotchman, a protestant clergyman 
in Languedoc, an excellent scholar, and a man of intrigue, although an 
admired preacher. Morus was strongly suspected to have written Regii 
Sanguinis Clamor ad Calum, in 1652, an appendix to Salmasius against 
the King’s murther. But the book was really written by Peter du Moulin 
the younger, afterwards prebendary of Canterbury, who had transmitted 
the manuscript to Salmasius, Morus’s friend. Morus was only the pub- 
lisher, except that he wrote a Dedication to Charles the Second. After- 
wards Salmasius and Morus had an irreconcilable quarrel about the 
division of sixty copies, which the printer had agreed to give to the one 
or the other. Burman’s Syllog. Epist. iii. 648. Du Moulin actually 
owns the Regiit Sanguinis Clamor, in his Reply to a Person of Honour, 
&e. Lond. 1675, 4to. p. 10. 45. “I had such a jealousie to see that 
Traytor [Milton] praised for his language, that I writ against him Clamor,” 
&c. A curious Letter in Thurloe’s State- Papers, relating to this business, 
has been overlooked, from Bourdeaux, the French ambassadour in Eng- 
land, to Morus, dated Aug. 7. 1654. “Sir, at my arrival here, I found 
Milton’s book so publick, that I perceived it was impossible to suppress 
it. This man [Milton] hath been told, that you were not the author of 
the book which he refuted; to which he answered, that he was at least 
assured, that you had caused it to be imprinted: that you had writ the 
Preface, and, he believes, some of the verses that are in it: and that, 
that is enough to justify him for setting upon you. He doth also add, he 
is very angry that he did not know several things which he hath heard 
since, being far worse, as he says, than any he put forth in his book; but 
he doth reserve them for another, if so be you answer this. I am very 
sorry for this quarrel which will have a long sequence, as I perceive ; for, 
after you have answered this, you may be sure he will reply with a more 
bloody one: for your adversary hath met with somebody here, who hath 
told him strange stories of you.” Vol. n. p. 529. Morus replied in Fides 

ublica, chiefly containing testimonies of his morals and orthodoxy: and 
Atilton answered in his Authoris pro se Defensio, published 1655. Morus 
then published a Supplementum to his Fides publica: and Milton, in a 
short Responsio, soon closed the controversy. Sce also a Letter of intel- 
ligence from the Hague to Thurloe, dated Jul. 3. 1654, ibid. p. 394. 
‘They have here two or three copies of Milton against the famous Pro- 
fessour Morus, who doth all he can to suppress the book. Madam de 
Saumaise [Salmasius’s wife] hath a great many letters of Morus, which 
she hath ordered to be printed to render him so much the more ridiculous. 
He saith now, that he is not the authour of the Preface [Dedication] to 
the Clamor: but we know very well to the contrary. One Ulack [the 
printer of the Clamor] a printer, is reprinting Milton’s book, with an 
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XII. APOLOGUS DE RUSTICO ET HERO.* 


Rusticus ex malo sapidissima poma quotannis 
Legit, et urbano lecta dedit domino: 
Hine, incredibili fructis dulcedine captus, 
Malum ipsam in proprias transtulit areolas. 
Hactenis illa ferax, sed longo debilis xvo, 5 
Mota solo assueto, protinus aret iners. 
Quod tandem ut patuit domino, spe lusus inani, 
Damnavit celeres in sua damna manus ; 
Atque ait, ‘‘ Heu quanto satius fuit illa colon, 
‘* Parva licét, grato dona tulisse animo! 10 
‘¢ Possem ego avaritiam frenare, gul4mque voracem : 
‘¢ Nunc periere mihi et foetus, et 1pse parens.” 


apology for himself: but Ulack holds it for an honour to be reckoned on 
that side of Salmasius and Morus.— Morus doth all he can to persuade 
him from printing it.” Salmasius's wite, said to have been a scold, and 
called Juno by his brother-criticks, was highly indignant at Morus’s 
familiarity with her femme de chambre, and threatened him with a pro- 
secution, which I believe was carried into execution. Sve Syllog. ut supr. 
iii. 324. Perhaps Morus was too inattentive to the mistress. Heinsius re- 
lates no very decent history of her whipping one of the young valets of the 
family, a boy about seventeen; a piece of discipline with which he says 
she was highly delighted, and which undoubtedly she thought more effica- 
cious when inflicted by herself in person. It appears, that our waiting- 
maid, whom Ifeinsius calls Hebe Caledonia, sometimes assisted at these cas- 
tigations. Burman's Syllog. iti. p. 670. Vossius calls the girl Anglicana 
puella, ibid. p. 643, 650, 651. See also p. 647, 658, 662, 663, and 1i. 748. 

This distich is inconsistent with our author’s usual delicacy. But 
revenge too naturally seeks gratification at the expense of propriety. 
And the same apology must be made for a few other obscene ambiguities, 
on the name of More, in the prose part of our author’s two Replies to 
More. T. Warton. 

The writer of the article Morus (Alerandre) in the Nouveau ict. 
Hist. Caen, 1786, observes, that “ Milton l’a cruellement déchiré dans 
ses écrits;” yet acknowledges More's gross misconduct; “sa passion 
pour les femmes, et sa conduite peu réguliére, lui suseitérent un grand 
nombre d’ennemis.” From the letter of Tanacquil Faber, it appears that 
Morus had been much hurt at the calumniole et rumusculi. See Tanaq. 
Fabri Epist. Ixvi. lib. 1. edit. 1674, p. 219. “Nam de calumniolis et ru- 
musculis; nugz vero ille sunt: queis si moveare, tui oblitus fucris. Id 
queso in te juris habeat popellus, ut animi tranquillitatem tibi excutiat # 
Alios, 6 More, judices, alios estimatores tuz virtutis habes. Neque verd 
te (etiamst ita credi postulas) miserum et infelicem dicam; sed virum fortem, 
virum egregie industrium,” &c. Topp. 


Erie. XII. 
* This piece first appeared in the edition 1673. 
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XIII. AD CHRISTINAM SUECORUM REGINAM, 
NOMINE CROMWELLI.* 


BELLIPOTENS virgo, septem regina trionum, 
Christina, Arctoi lucida stella poli! 
Cernis, quas merui dura sub casside, rugas, 
Utque senex, armis impiger, ora tero : 
Invia fatorum dum per vestigia nitor, 5 
Exequor et populi fortia jussa manu. 
Ast tibi submittit frontem reverentior umbra : 
Nec sunt hi vultus regibus usque truces. 


* These lines are simple and sinewy. They present Cromwell in a new 
and pleasing light, and throw an air of amiable dignity on his rough and 
obstinate character. They are too great a compliment to Christina, who 
was contemptible both as a queen and a woman. The uncrowned Crom- 
well had no reason tv approach a princess with so much reverence, who 
had renounced her crown. The frolicks of other whimsical modern queens 
have been often only romantick; the pranks of Christina had neither 
elegance nor even decency to deserve so candid an appellation. An ample 
and lively picture of her court, politicks, religion, intrigues, rambles, and 
masqucrades, is to be gathered from Thurloe’s State Papers. Of her travels 
through several cities in a fantastick masculine dress, I select the following 
anecdotes, from various Letters of that collection, about the year 1654, 
1655. This lucid star of the northern pole soon deserted her bright station, 
and became a desultory meteor. ‘The queen when she came into the inn 
fat Elsineur], had boots on, and a carbine about her neck.” Vol. ii. 44. 
“We hear [at Bologne] strange stories of the Swedish queen with her 
Amazonian behaviour :—in her discourse she talks loud and sweareth 
notably.” Ibid. 546. “The queen came this week to Antwerp in man’s 
apparel, disguised as a page to one of her own servants: not so much as 
a maid besides in her company.” Ibid. p.449. “She arrived at Brus- 
sels last week, more man-like than woman. Her train here yct consists 
of two earls, two men servants, and one woman.” Ibid. p.536. “She 
travails a hors back lyk a man, being clad so from middle upwards, with 
doublet, cassock, band, hat, fether, in so much that the Italians say she is 
an Hermofrodyte.” Ibid. vol. iv. 172. ‘ In her passing through the mul- 
titude [at Franckfort] she made several strange grimaces and faces, and 
was not able to kecp her countenance long. When she approached the 
forts, she sat in the right boot of the coach, in a black velvet coat, and a 
hat with feathers, &c.— Coming nearer to the city itself, she suddenly 
changed her black coat, and put on a grey, with a black hood about her 
head, and gott to the left boot,” &c. Ibid. p. 89. She had all the failings 
of her own sex, without any of the virtues of the sex she affected to imi- 
tate. She abdicated her kingdom in 1654. So that this Epigram could 
not have been written after that time. It was sent to the queen with 
Cromwell's picture, on which it was inscribed. It is supposed to be spoken 
by the portrait. 
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Dr. Newton, whose opinion is weighty, ascribes these lines to Milton, as 
coinciding with his department of Latin Secretary to Cromwell. See also 
Birch’s Life of Milton, p.1xii. Toland, by whom they were first printed, from 
common report, indecisively gives them either to Milton or to Andrew Mar- 
vell, Life, p.38. Prose- Works, vol. i. p.38. Tol. edit. I suspect, that Milton's 
habit of facility in elegiack latinity had long ago ceased: and I am inclined 
to attribute them to Marvell, so good a scholar, as to be thought a fit as- 
sistant to Milton in the Latin agora bra and who, as Wood says, “ was 
very intimate and conversant with that person,” Athen. Oxon. ii. 818. 
Again, he calls Marvell, “sometimes one of John Milton’s companions,” 
ibid. p.817. And he adds, that Marvell was “cried up as the main wit- 
monger surviving to the fanatical party.” In other words, Marvell satirised 
the dissipations and profligate amours of Charles the second with much wit 
and freedom. 

I must however observe, that this Epigram appears in Marvell’s Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, fol. Lond. 1681. p.184. Where it follows other Latin 
poems of the same class and subject: and is immediately peo by a 
Latin distich, intitled, Jn Effigiem Oliveri Cromwelli, “ Hee est que 
toties,” &c. Then comes this Epigram there intitled “In eandem [effi- 
giem] regina Sueciz transmissam.” Where the second distich is thus 
printed, 
“ Cernis quas merui dura sub casside rugas, 

“ Sicque senex armis impiger ora fero.” 

And in Zo the Reader, these poems are said by his pretended wife, Mary, 
to be “printed according to the exact copies of my late dear husband, 
under his own hand-writing,” &c. I think we may therefore fairly give 
them to Marvell. But see Marvell's Works, Lond. 4to. 1766. vol. iii. p. 489. 
Marvell was appointed assistant secretary to Milton in 1657. Sve Sec. 
Part Rehears. Transpros. ut supr. p. 127, 128. And I have betore ob- 
served, that Christina ceased to be queen of Sweden in 1654. At least 
therefore, when these lines were written, Marvell was not associated with 
Milton in the secretaryship. 

Milton has a prolix and most splendid pancgyrick on queen Christina, 
dictated by the supposition that she dismissed Salmasius from her court 
on account of his Defence of the King. Sce Milton's Prose- Works, 11. 329. 

T. Warton. 

“ This Christina Queene of Sweden, as being the Daughter to the 
Greate Gustavus Adolphus, and bred vp a Protestant in the Lutheran 
way, quitted her Crowne and her Religion too; turning Papist : and was 
receiued at Inspruck in Tiroll by that Archduke and Prince, with ex- 
traordinary greate Pomp and !Magnificence ; that being the appoynted 

lace, at the confines of ttaly and Germany, for her to renounce her former 

eligion of a Lutheran Protestant, and to be receiued into the housume 
of the Church of Rome; which was donn with greate Solemnety. At 
which I was Present, staying there a month for that purpose. Allmost 
all the Emperors Court and other. Nobilety were there. The Pope, 
Alexander VII. sending thither as his Internuntio, Monsig’ Lucas Hol- 
stenius to receiue her Renunciation, and admit her into the Roman Fayth. 
That Internuntio was a High German, of Hamburgh, and had binn bredd 
vp a Lutheran, but turned as Shee did; and, being a greate Scholler, he 
was the Keeper of the Vatican Library, and Canon of S‘ Peters at Rome, 
and my former courteous Acquaintance, which with all Kindness he re- 
newed at oure meeting here; He giving mee 3 sheets of Paper printed in 
Latine of the Solemnety, of which Shee reade halfe an one very readily in 
a loud manly voice, vndauntingly. But her carrayge in the Church was 
very scandalous, laughing, and gigling, and curling and trimming her locks ; 
and the motion of her hands and body was so odd, that I beard some 
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Italians that were neare me say, E matta per Dio, by God She is madd; 
and truly I thought so too, there being in her no signe of Deuotion, but 
all was as to her, as if Shee had binn at a play, whilst Shee received the 
Sacrament in the Roman moade, and all the time of the short Sermon: 
But Shee had short Sermons all the weeke after ; euery day in a seuerall 
Language, all which Shee vnderstood well, as I was told there by Monsig‘ 
HIolstenius the Pope’s Internuntio, with whome I was often: That night 
Shee was entertayned with a most excellent Opera, all in Musick, and in 
Italian ; the Actors of that Play being all of that Nation; and, as some 
of themselves told me, there were 7 Castrati, or Eunuchs: the rest were 
whoores, moncks, fryers, and priests: I am sure it lasted about 6 or 7 
howres, with most straingely excellent Scenes and rauishing Musick, of all 
which, by the Archdukes Order, the Sig*. Conte Collalto presented me 
with a booke in Italian, w* I have now in my study, with all the Scenes 
in excellent bras cutts. The title is, L;ARGIA, Dramma Musicale, Rap- 
presentatoa INSPRVGG. Alla Maesta Della Serenissima Christina Re- 
gina Di Suezia &c. 

*“ Shee stayd at Insprugg about'ten dayes, and eueray day had its variety 
of Entertaynment, what in Dancing, Musick, Banquetings, Hawking, and 
Hunting all sortes of wild fowles, and wilde beasts, incompased in ‘Toyles 
of Canuas, making a wall (as it were) with Tymber, poles, and Canuas, 
5 or 6 miles in Compasse to bring in the Seueral heards of wilde beasts 
that Inhabit that Alpine Mountanous Country : (amongst which the Ca- 
muccij, or Chamois, or Mountanous wild goates are most in number ;) 
there being Culuerines and smale Cannons placed here and there, for her 
Ma" to fyre at whole Droues, or Flocks of them, as they rann and lepped 
to and againe. In short, I was told there by an English-man of the Arch- 
dukes musick, That those 10 dayes cost that Prince aboue 30000" English. 

“ 1 designed the Figure of the Queene my selfe, and had it cutt in brass 
at Inspruck for me, w'" I haue in my study: Dr. John Bargraue Canon 
of Christ Church Canterbury, 1662.” 

The preceding account of Christina is taken from the “ Effigies, Nomina, 
Et Cognomina, Pape ct Cardinalium nunc viventium, Edit. a Jo. Jacobo 
de Rubeis, Rome, 1658, folio,” numbered G. i. 33. in the Library of 
Canterbury Cathedral ; to which it was one of the many curious and va- 
luable presents, made by Dr. Bargrave, Prebendary of the Church, who 
had been a great traveller, and lived chiefly in Italy during Cromwell's 
usurpation. Qn the margins and backs of the engravings in the afore- 
named volume, he has written many curious remarks from printed books 
and manuscripts, and has added several diverting anecdotes, the fruits of 
his own observation ; among which is the account of Christina. The figure 
will be considered a curiosity; she appears in the man's apparel, as de- 
scribed in the beginning of Mr. Warton’s Note. 

T agree with Mr. Dunster, in believing these verses to Christina to have 
been written by Milton, not by Marvell. See the Note on Par. Reg. B. il. 
481. I think it most probable that, Milton being the sole Latin secretary 
when these verses were written, no application would be made to another 
person to write them. TI may add a various reading or two in this Epi- 
gram, as it is printed in Marvell's Poems, edit. 1681, besides Sicque instead 
of Utque, already noticed by Mr. Warton ; for, in the same line, Marvell's 
copy reads “ora fero” instead of “ ora éero” as in Milton's; and, in the 
seventh line, “ Aé” instead of * Ast.” The latter 1s an immaterial varia- 
tion; but the furmer is nut so; “ora ero,” as I conceive, being much 
more significant than “ ora fero :" See Toland’s Life of Milton, fol. 1698, 

». 39. 
“ Behold what furrows age and steel can plow ; 
“ The helmet’s weight oppress'd this wrinkled brow.” 
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Possibly Marvell might have been favoured with a transcript of this epi- 
gram, after he became associated with Milton in the secretaryship. 

Perhaps, by calling Christian Bellipotens virgo ct lucida stella, Milton 
might intend an allusion to a gold coin of the queen, on one side of which 
she is represented with a helmet as Minerva; the other side exhibiting 
the sun. See an engraving of the coin, in Sarravii Epistole, a Burmanno, 
Ultraject. 1697, p. 230. and an Account of it from Sarravius to Isaac Vos- 
sius, dated 26 Mart. 1650, in pp. 228, 229. There are also several copies 
of verses on the coin ; from which I select the two following : 


1, 
“ Attica falsa fuit, sed vera hee Arctica Pallas; 
‘** Dicerc me verum, Sol mihi testis adest.” 


“ Sol, radios expande tuos > ecce ! emula terris 
“ Christina affulget lumine inocciduo.” 
I have quoted the English version of Milton’s epigram to Christina: 
It appeared as follows, in Toland’s Life of the poet, fol. 1698, p. 39. 


“ Bright martial Maid, Queen of the frozen Zone! 

“ The Northern pole supports thy shining throne: 

“ Behold what furrows age and steel can plow; 

“ The helmet’s weight oppress’d this wrinkled brow. 

“ Through fate’s untrodden paths I move; my hands 

“ Still act my freeborn people’s bold commands: 

“ Yet this stern shade to you submits his frowns, 

‘“‘ Nor are these looks always severe to crowns.” Topp. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


THE GREEK VERSES. 


When it is considered, how frequently the life of Miron has been 
written, and how numerous the annotations have been, on different parts 
of his works, it seems strange, that his Greek verses, which, indeed, are 
but few, should have passed almost wholly without notice. They have 
neither been mentioned, as proofs of learning, by his admirers, nor ex- 
posed to the ordeal of criticism, by his enemies. Both parties seem to 
have shrunk from the subject. 

To investigate the motives for this silence is not necessary, and the 
search might possibly prove fruitless. The present observations attempt 
to supply the deficiency of former Commentators, whose stores of critical 
knowledge have been lavished, 6Aw QvAaxt, merely on the English poetry 
of Milton. 

It will, perhaps, be asserted, that the following remarks are frequently 
too minute. Yet it seems the duty of a commentator on the Greek pro- 
ductions of a modern, to point out, in general, the sources from which 
each expression flowed, and to defend, by collected authorities, what to 
some readers may appear incontrovertibly right, as well as to animadvert 
on passages, of which the errours will be discovered by those only, who 
huve devoted a large portion of their time and attention to the study of 
the ancients. Critical strictures on such works should be written to 
direct the judgement of the less learned, and not merely to confirm the 
opinions of profound scholars. 

In these Remarks, the reader will find some objections started, which 
are to be considered as relating rather to points of taste than of authority. 
—JIn passages of which the propriety or impropriety could be decided by 
appeals to the Ancients, reference has generally been made to Euripides, 
in preference to all other Writers. It 1s well known, that he was much 
studied by Milton, and he is properly termed his favourite poet by 
Mr. Warton, in his Note on Comus, ver. 297. 

Those, who have long and justly entertained a high idea of Milton's 
Greek erudition, on perusing these notes, will probably feel disappointed ; 
and may ascribe to spleen and temerity, what, it is hoped, merits at least 
a milder title. —To Milton’s claim of extensive, and, indeed, wonderful 
learning, who shall refuse their suffrage? It requires not our commenda- 
tion, and may defy our censure.—If Dr. Johnson, however, observes of 
some Latin Vers of Milton, that it is not sccure against a stern gram- 
marian*, what would he have gaid, if he had bestowed his time in examin- 
ing part of this Greek poetry, with the same exactness of taste, and with 
equal accuracy of criticism. 

If Milton had lived in the present age, the necessity of these remarks 
would, in all probability, have been superseded. His native powers of 
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mind, and his studious researches, would have been assisted Ee learned 
labours of Bentley, Hemsterhusius, Valckenaer, Toup, and Ruhnkenius, 
under whose auspices Greek criticism has flourished’, in this [the last] 
century, with a degree of vigour wholly unknown in any period, since the 
revival of letters. 


a 
PSALM CXIV. 


This Greek version, as Dr. Joseph Warton has justly observed, is 
superiour to that of Duport. It has more vigour, but is not wholly free 
from inaccuracies. 

In verse 4. the preposition « might have been omitted, as in Homer, 
Od. H. 59.—ltyavrecow Bamdever. 

Ver. 5. epawyae, and v. 12. eopwycac, should have been in the middle 
voice. 

Ver. 5. and v. 13, eAvpery should have the antepenult long, as it is 
used by Homer. 

Ver. 7. and v. 14. lopéarn has the penultimate short in Nonnus’s ver- 
sion of St. John’s Gospel, i. 23. and in x. 40. where it appears lung, 
Topartow superscriptum est, says Sylburgius.—The syllable AA is used 
long by Apollinarius, in his translation of this psalm. 

Ver. 9. and 16. ctrpagepy. This word is supported by no authority. 

Ver. 12. ata Sadacan, Atva Doricé for Avy has the A long. 

Ver. 17. Batoreoc tC’ ap— Ae or A’ should have followed Bavorepat. 

Ver. 19. peyad’ exroreorra, does not appear intelligible. Should it be 
peyada xruzeovra? In the following verse zpeiovo’ had better have been 
ToomeWUT, AS TpEOvac precedes. 


Il. 
PHILOSOPHUS AD REGEM QUENDAM, &c. 


In this short composition, the style of the Epick Poets is imitated very 
inaccurately, and is strangely blended with that of the Tragick Writers. 

Verse 1, EF OAEXHY] Milton ought to have written & «’ oksoye.— The 
subjunctive odeayc, as in Jl. A. 559.—and re must necessarily be added 
to «, when it is followed by this mood. 

EI, in the Dramatick Poets, is used with the Indicative, and the Opta- 
tive, but never with the Subjunctive mood; though it is joined to all the 
three moods, in IIomer. Yet this is not allowed indifferently, nor without 
distinction. 

EI, in the Ilad and Odyssey, when it is joined to an Jndicatine, stands 
singly, and independent of any other particle, as in Od. ¥. 220, EI yty, 6 
pov avric—and In a great variety of passages. 

EI, with an Optative, ix sometimes accompanied by xe, or ver, as ZL. 
A. 60.— EL KEN Savaron ye PYPOIMEN, 0, 196. EL KE AABOIMEN, 205, 
El wep you bh EOEAOIMEN—and it is also used without this adjunct in 
fl. 4. 257. BE oawiy race wavra WVYOOLATO, 8. 98.—EL x07’ airy 
YXOTA1’.—and in a multitude of other places, by the insertion of which 
it is not necessary that these remarks should be extended. 

£1, with a Suljunctive mood, is never used by Homer, without the ad- 
dition of c: or xev, or ite equivalent av. 


»b [This criticism was first printed in 1791,] 
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It may not be useless to enumerate and correct the passages, which, in 
the present copies of the Iliad and Odyssey, seem to militete against 
these Canons. 

EI KE, instead of EI, with an Inpicative Moon. 
Thad v. 526.—E1 od K’ ere xpotepy VENETO dpopoc augorepoiot— Read EI 
de 1” ere wporepy. 

Odyss. 7. 282.—E1 Kk’ aury wep eroryopevn tootry EYPEN.—Read EI I” 
autn, or rather ripy. 

Odyss. M. 140. EL KEN AAYZEILZ—Read adviyc, which Clarke gives as 
a@ various reading, and which he should have admitted into the text. In 
Odyss. A. 112. he has rightly published: Ec kev adviyc. 
Odyss. P. 79. EI KEN eye pevnornpec ayyvopec ev peyaporae 

AaOpn crevaryrec, TaTpwia TavTa AAZONTALI, 

Aaowvra is mentioned by Clarke, in his note, as a various reading. 
This alteration would remove the error; but El MEN eye is the true read- 
ing, as ET AE «’ eyw follows in ver. 82.—To these must not be added 
Odyss. A. 109. 

Tac El pev K’ aniveag KAAYX, voorov Te pecyat, 

which verse is repeated in Odyss. M. 137, for EAAZ may be Subjunctive 
as well as Indicative. The A is only doubled.— This Ernesti pronounces 
to be the truce lection. The author of the life of Homer, however, whom 
Gale, Clarke, and others suppose to have been Dionysius Halicarnassensis, 
cites the former of these passages, p. 340. Kd. Galet Amst. 1688, and 
reads eacye for eaac, which, as Clarke has remarked, must be pronounced 
donc. This seems to be the genuine reading; and might readily be ad- 
mitted into the text, if it is supported by manuscripts. Eustathius‘ also, 
as Ernesti observes, habuisse eaaye videtur. 


EI, instead of ET KE, with a Sunsuncttvre Moon. 
Iliad A. 81. EI eo yap re xoXor KATATTIEW Hs. 


It should be yap KE. So in Lhad A. 261. El wep yap 7’ adXoe 
—— IHINQNIN, and in Jlad M. 245. El wep yap 7 adda ILEPI- 
KTEINQMEOA — the reading should be ET zp yap K’ addor, A Subjunctive 
properly follows Ec wep yap we,in Iliad A, 580. M. 302. Odyss. B. 246. 
0. 355. 

Itiad A. 341, —————— EL wore @ avr 

Apew eueco PENUTAT 
Here is a manifest blunder. AE is unnecessary, but the frequent occur- 
rence of 6’ avre, in the Iliad and Odyssey might easily occasion its admis- 
sion. Homer also, (ni fallur,) would have written: «« é¢ zor’ aure, and not 
ec more © ave.’ After the Canons, which have been laid down, the mode 
of correction is obvious: El ore K’ avre—. As Ec xe and Ec xev, however, 
are frequently in juxtaposition, the reading might have been: Fu xe zor’ 
aute. Key avte or « avre may be found in liad Z. 73. 0. 26. 1. 139, 
277. P. 319, and Y. 619. 

Thad &. 258. El your trepog ye OYEHIXIN. 

Read EI K’ ovy gvyyotv. In Villoison’s Edition of the Venice Homer and 
Scholiasts, the lection is « y' ovv érepoc yt. It might be EI—KE gvyyouw, 
which would obviate the double ye. 




















¢ Vol. iii. p. 1675. 9 Edit. Rom. 
4 No validity can be allowed to Odyss. 1 311. and 344. 
Quy 3° dys 3° murs dum paorlas wxdicrare dervey, 
which the Commentators allow to be wrong. Ernesti’s supposition, that the res 
petition of % hiatus vitandi causa, ficri potiat, merits no attention. 
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Thad A. 116. EY wep re TYXHiE! 
Read EI wep KE. 
Thad 0. 16. ————— EI avre xaroppaging adeyeune 
Towry ENAYPHAI. 
Read K’ AYTE, which indeed assists the metre. 
Odyss. TI. 138, EV cat Aatpry avryy coy ayyehog EAQQ— 

Put a fuller stop at the end of the preceding verse, and read H apa for 
EI «at, which is given as a various lection in Clarke's note, in whose Edi- 
tion it is remarkable, that the fue readings are not uncommonly the 
rejected readings. 

Iliad ©. 576. EL rep yap dOaperoc pur y OYTAXHG pe BAAMIXYIN —— Read 

EI yap KEN 

Iliad X. 86. El wep yap ce KATAKTAN He, 

The Harl. MS. rightly gives, caracrevet. Ou oe 7’ tywye hKAavoopat — 
follows; where Oure o eywyt seems preferable. — There appear to be many 
passages of Homer, in which TE “locum non suum occupat,’ as the learned 
Annotator on Toup zz Suid. Vol. 1v. p. 489. observes, on a fragment of 
Callimachus. 

Lliad X. 191, El wep re AAOHYI 
Here, and in Odyss. A. 188. EI eo re yepovr’ EIPHAT, for re read KE. 
In this list must not be included Odyss. E. 221. EL @ avtig PATHS — 

for Parna is not only Subjunctive, but also Indicatire, according to the Mos 

flectendi Indicativi poetis usitatus ; qui dicitur @ Grammaticis Rheginorum 

Suisse dialecti, to use the words of Valckenaer, whose note on perna for 

pevec well merits perusal, Aduot. in Adoniazus. Theocrit. p. 254. — Nor 

must Iliad Ir. 288. 

EI @ ay epot tyne Worapog, Uptapow re race, 

Teves’ oun EQEAQSTIN, 
for Homer uses EI ay or El wep av, in the same way, as El xe, with a sub- 
junctive Mood. So in dliad ¥. 273. 

ELC AN epotg exeeoon MIGQMEOA, 

where the Harleian MS. reads mi6ouege, though e av, with an Optative, 

does not occur in Homer.— Ee wep av with a Subjunctive is to be found 

in Iliad Y. 25. F. 224, 232. 

Many examples of the Pres. Ind. Rheginorum may he found in Homer. 
Thus, Odyss. A. 204. Ee weo Ceopar’? EXWeY must. not be soli- 
cited. In Lhad K. 225,—pomgy Cy acmip re vonae instead of runay 
—seems preferable to esp xe vonoy, as exyor for exer, and voyou for voet, 
are produced as examples of the cy ypu Iucetor, or ‘Pyywuy, in the Etym. 
M. v. Nappavys, Noyost is also mentioned by Kustathius, in Odyss. 11. 
p 1176. 61. Ed. Rom. which passage is cited, from the Commentary on 

iad H. by Valckenaer, Adon. loc. cit. This is a typographical errour, as 
the reference is rightly given, in his notes on Leshonax, p. 179.— Orpuryory 

occurs, in the Indicative, after e pa, Od. =. 373. 

To evince the propriety of correcting these few passages’, it need only 
be observed, that Er ce is used by Homer, with a Subjunctive Mood, in 
above forty different places. KE: xe however, is sometimes joined to a future 
Indicative’, apparently for want of a future Subjunctive. Iliad B.258. Ee 




















e As these instances of Es with a Subjunctive are so rare in Homer, Milton pro- 
bably supposed, that the corrupt passages in the ‘l'ragedies, in which such a con- 
struction may be found, would defend his Es catens. 

' ‘This usage of the Indicative is termed ¢xnmm Keeney by Lesbonax, p. 178-— 
and by Etym. M. V. Equa, Pp. 301. In the Sch. on /had 8.72. should not the 
reading be KogivOsay cvrreay for lover ? 
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«’ ere ktynoopat. K. 449. Ee xe avohvcopey.— Qdyss.T. 216. Es xe arorice- 
ra. E. 417. Eee’ ere wapayytopat—Il. 238. Et cevy— duvnoopsd’ —254. Ec 
Kev—avrnoopev, X. 76. Ee xe atwoopey. 


Tov ENNOMON] ‘O Evvopoc, qui est infra legem, of course does not occur 
in Homer.—The word Evvopoc, however, may be found in the Tragick 
Writers; but they do not apply it to persons. 


ZEschylus, Suppl. 389. 
Atkag ov Tuyxavouvowy Evvopon, 
whence Euripides, Phan. 1645. Ed. Valck. appears to have derived his 
Evvopoy 6uny.—In the same play also, 408. 
Zevce VELWY ELKOTWE 
Adtca pey caxorc, dora 8 evvoporc. 


And again 574., where the Scholiast explains Evvopoe by Ouenropec, 
Boorot 5°, ot yag Tor’ noay evvopot. 
In the Choeph. 481. likewise: 
Ovrw yap ay cot Catreg evvopot Bporwy.® 
In Sophocles, Gidip. Tyrann. 330. 


Ouk evvop’ ectrec. 


The application of Evvoyoc to Persons appears to be peculiar to the 
later Writers.—St. Paul to the Corinth. 1. ix. 21. says, evvopog Xpiorw :— 
Lucian, Jupit. Trag. Vol. I. p. 671. evvopog e Snpnyopog, and Libanius, in 
a very laconick Epistle, ‘O co:rng evvopoc. Epist. pc. p. 288. Ed. Wolf. 

Evyopoc, however, is applied to objects without life, by the ancient 
Greeks, and, indeed, by the Recentiores :— Auschines, cara Tysapy. vol. v. 
p- 31. Ed. Reisk. Tyv vany nae ryv evvopov modureav.—and cata Krnowg. 
vol. vi. p. 415. enpvia ro warptoy kat evvopoyv Knpyypa Touro. — Xenophon, 
K. If. p. 651. Ed, Hutchins. wadaia car eOiopeva, car evvopa dAeyovTog Epov. 
Diodorus Sic. Vol. I. p.117. dovvar rnv wapbevov tig yapoy evvopov.—Se- 
veral other instances may be found in Dio Cassius; to which may be 
added Juucian, de Saltat. Vol. Il. p. 267. ubi variant interpretes.—Thu- 
cydides, tv. p. 272. vi. p. 403.— Pollux vn. 92.—But to accumulate 
authorities is unnecessary." Evvoyog is not an'Epick word, in the signifi- 
cation of a just and irreproachable man. 

Oude rev’ avipwr Savoy ‘OAQE APAZTANTA] ‘Odwe, which appears of 
little service in this passage, is not in Homer, and very rarely, if ever, in 
the Tragedies. In Hhesus 737. for x’ ov o& ytyywaxw 7 ddwc, Musgrave 
has rightly from a manuscript edited ropwc, which occurs in two other 
passages of this play, and once in a Chorus of the Jon, 695. and sometimes 
in /lschylus. 

Apgy is not used in the Thad. In the Odyss. 0. 323. rapadpwwa, or 
Tapa Opwwot, and 332, vrodpwwow may be found.—The formula, spay 
riva devov, may be termed Homerick, as Homer says in the £1. lr. 354. 
etvodokoy Kaka peéau , but Apa», with a double accusative, 1s perfectly 
in the style of the dramatick Writers. Euripides alone will afford a suf- 
ficiency of examples: Hecub. 253. Apac © ovder iypag ev. Orest. 581. 
tip’ av copa’ 6 carbavwy. Hippol. 178. ru 6’ eyw épacw. ITph. Aul. 371. 
dpgv ri xedvoy Bapbapovc. Lon. 1267. Apacat re xaxoy tovc wedag. 
From these two last passages, it appears, that Milton should have written, 
rv avipwy TI dsevov dpacavra, which is more manifest from Med. 560: 




















& To these passages must not be added a defective correction of Canter, Suppl. 
945. 


bh Pindar’s 2uvrsAshuy svveey must not be omitted; where tvexer is used adverbia- 
liter, in the sense of legitime. 
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Ov ri dpacee davoy—-——for after dpgy, the Adjective in the singular num- 
ber is accompanied by ri, but in-the plural it is used alone, as in Orest. 
570. dpacag & eyw dava, Iph. Taur. 1177.—deva yap dedpaxerov. Bacch. 
667. ‘Qc deva dower, Electr. 992. Kat deva dpacw. 

- Q, SOGQTATON—xapynvor—] It should be SOOQTATUY rapyvoy. Thus 
Homer has capyva Tpwwy, in Iliad A. 168, for Tpwec.—xapnva avdpay, in 
the same Book, v. 500. for avdpyc, and—vervwy avernva capnva, for vecvar 
apevnvouc, in Odyss. K. 521. to which passage Aristophanes alludes, in a 
fragment of his Aaiza\ey, preserved by Galen, in the preface to his rwy 
"Imrokparove ywoowy enynotc. Neither xapyvor, capn, nor eparog are 
used simply in the sense of A1@pwoc by Homer. 

Io pnidwwe ageowo,] With respect to the expressions, ‘Pyittwe apedecBar, 
or ‘Pridwe agedew, they are strictly Homerick. Iliad. 11. 682. —ageddero 
svicny ‘Pridwe, which is repeated in J. P.177. In Odyss. I. 313, is 'Pyi- 
Ewe agedwy Supeoy peyar. 

Io6c adedoto is, however, utterly indefensible, for it is neither Homerick 
nor Attick Greek ; it is the language neither of verse nor of prose. Mil- 
ton should have written taf: agehopereg, Which would have but an awkward 
appearance in an Hexameter verse, or rather, perhaps, agatpnoopevoc, in 
the future. 

Should it be asserted, that sf is proposed to be parenthetical, which 
does not seem to be natural, nor to have been the Author's intention, still 
after ohnoyc the reader would rather expect a Subjunctive Mood. 

This usage of the Participle in the Nominative Case after rerba yrw- 
ptareca has been ably illustrated by Valckenaer in his notes on Herodotus, 
TIL. p. 194, and on the Hippolytus of Euripides, 304, p. 196. 

To the examples, which he produces in these notes, from the Tragedies, 
may be added Barinides in Hippol. 524. zavz' av ovtnfeas’ wte.— Helen. 
460. OyAnpog if wx,—So also is eer used. Euripides in Alcest. 148. 
farTw vey, evKAEnc ye watharoruery, yery : ittty—iN Melanip . apud 
Stob. xxiv. p. 451.— Grot. xxvii. p. 331. bere O agawy ww — which words 
are also found in a fragment of the Alemena, ap. Stoh, xtin. p. 302. Grot. 
xv. p. 175. In the same way also Iore. Euripides, Androm. 727. 'T’ adX' 
ovrec LaTe pynievog Berreovec.— Sed de his satis superque. 

In Homer Io is twice used in the Odyssey. B. 356. A. 223. Jorw occurs 
much more frequently, and Iare in /liad B. 485. ¥. 276. Odyss. H. 211. 
@. 110; but in all these passages, the construction of the sentence 1s such 
as not to require a Participle in the Nominative Case, after the verb. 

Milton appears to have had the common idiom of the Tragedies, with 
regard to these yrw;ncruwca verba floating on his mind, though he has failed 
in expressing his ideas. That he was not unacquainted with the proper 
usage of if with a Participle, may surely not unfairly be concluded from 
a passage in his Paradise Lost, B. ix. 791. 

“ Greedily she ingorg’d, without restraint, 

“ And knew not eating death.” 
Richardson, in his notes, has observed, that this isa Greek phrase, and 
used often by the Latins.« He then quotes Oppian, Halieut. 1].106. It is 
however, very remarkable that Milton should adopt this Grecism in his 
English poetry, and neglect it in a Greek composition. 

Agedow, If, in other respects, it were right, might be used sine av, nec 
in eptandi sensu, according to the practice of Homer, if the present copies 





i The reader may also consult Henry Stephens’s Index to his Thesaurus, p. 1094. 


k The adoption of this construction by the Latins, in verse and prose, has been 
inted out by Davies, in his notes on Cicero's Tusculian questions, iv. 15. p. 294. 
4d. 4to. 1738, and by others. 
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are correct. —It is scarcely necessary to observe, that, in the Tragedies, 
an Optative without av always expresses a wish, but when av is added, po- 
tentialem habet signi ficationem. 

' _ 1av0:) If Avé: be an Adverb of time, as well as of place, 
after torepoy it seems unnecessary. In Homer, Iliad Y. 127. indeed, 
Juno vs of Achilles, that in the present day’s conflict, he shall be pre- 
served from danger, but that ~ 


VOTEPOY AUTE Ta TELOETAL, OCA ol ation 
Tetvopevp exevyoe Kev 


In this passage, however, avre seems improperly added to vorepoy; for 
in all the other places, in which vorepoy and avre or avri¢, for vorepoy 
av& is not to be found—occur, united in Homer, the repetition of an 
action, which has already happened, or the sequel or continuation of one 
commenced, but not yet finished, is implied.' Thus in Ji. A. 26. Agamem- 
non says to Chryses : 

Mn ot, yepov, corny eyw Tapa yyvot Kiyew, 

H vuv énOvyvorr’, ‘YETEPON AYTIS " wovra, 
while he was at the Grecian Camp. In JZ. H. 30. Apollo says to Minerva 
of the Trojans : ‘TZTEPON AYTE paynoovr’—after they had fought, 
and still were fighting.—In the same Book, Hector uses: ‘YSTEPON 
AYTE paynoope® — V. 291. in his speech to Ajax, after they had fought ; 
as does Priam, V. 377. and Ideus, V. 396. in speaking of the two armies, 
after they had engaged. In Iliad v. 142. Nestor cries out to Diomedes, 
when he intreats him to retire from the battle, during the storm: Zeve 
kodog—‘YETEPON AYTE cat jptv—Awoe, with the idea that they had 
before been honoured by Jupiter. 

In sentences of this sort, verso may of course be used without avric 
or avrt.—In Odyss. 0. 202. Ulysses, after having thrown a quoit, says : 
—raya 0 ‘YETEPON aor ‘Hoe — tomcat, 

When an event, which has not yet come to pass, is mentioned as about to 
happen, varepor is used without avre. In Jhad kK. 450. Diomedes says to 
Dolon, if we should now set you at liberty, ca: ‘YETEPON eto8a Soag exe 
vyac, implying though your present intention of reaching the ships has 

roved abortive. 

In Ihad A. 365. Diomedes exclaims to Ilector, though Apollo has now 
preserved you, 

H Syv of skavow ye cat ‘YITEPON avribodyoac. 
Achilles also uses these words to Hector, when he is delivered from death 
by the same god, liad Y. 452. 

In Jliad =. 313. when Juno proposes visiting Oceanus and Tethys, 

Jupiter, desirous of detaining her, begins his speech with 
Hon, ketoe pley core Kat ‘YETEPON OpgenOrar, 














1 It may, perhaps, be urged in defence of this passage, that, though Achilles had 
nol yet suffered what he was to suffer, yet, as his destiny was fixed, Homer might 
consider his death as the certain sequel of an action commenced, but not yet finished ; 
at least sufficiently to vindicate the usage of «2s, in the sense of continuation, 
though not of repetition. 

m Eustathius reads Av@s, — Ernesti, Villoison, and others, Avss, which also ap- 
pears in the rare Edition of Luc. Ant. Junta, 12™° 1537. celebrated by Dorville, 
Crit. Van. 390. depreciated by Ernesti, Pref. Hom. X. and defended by Villoison, 
Prolegom. in Hom. ex Cod. Venet. xiiv. Not. 1. Avzs is surely right; and the Editors 
of Homer should not have so often neglected the distinctions pointed out by the 
Grammarians, respecting Avis, Auss, and Av&, ‘To Tzetzes, Corinthus, and Hel- 
ladius, quoted by Valckenaer in .{mmon. 27. may be added Hesychius, Etym. 
Magn. Apollonius, Suidas, and Phavorinus; and Eustathius in Iliad B. 230. 
K. 789. 24. 1.1062. 51. T.1175. 63. 
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In Odyss. 1. 351. Ulysses says to the Cyclops, “ since you act thus,” 
—TIwe xew reg os wat ‘YETEPON addog ixorro. 
In Odyss. 11. 272. Ulysses, after desiring Telemachus to go to the palace, 
in the morning, adds: 
Avrap ee moot aary ovbwrnc ‘'YSTEPON alee. 
So also ec terepoy is used in Odyss. M. 126, where it is snid that Crateis, 
the mother of Scylla— pu exeir’ aroravon EX ‘YETEPON dppnOnvar. 

From considering these passages, it appears extremely doubtful, whether 
Milton's icrepoy avd, in the signification aueply of posthac, be proper, even 
though it may be alleged, that the King had certainly heard of the Philo- 
sopher's value, in this very speech: and it also seems probable, that avre 
should be corrected in Iliad Y. 127. 

——-ap extra] So Iliad r. 398. Gapnory 7 ap exerra— 
reov ITPOS Supor ofcupn. | Milton, in these hexameters, should have 
written reoy KATA Sypor, after the example of Homer, Jl. Q. 549. 

—— pnd adtacroy odvpeo coy KATA @upor. 
In the Timon of Lucian, Vol. I. p. 122. Jupiter says to Plutus: ravra 
your arwoupov TIPOS pe, which, however, is apud me lamentabaris. 

Oévpy] In the Edition of 1673, and in Bishop Newton's of 1785, the 
final 7 is circumflexed. An iota subscriptum should also have been added, 
if ocvpy be the Future Middle. 

Ocvpopat, however, like Maprvpopa, is one of those verbs which have 
the Upsilon long, in Presentibus et Imperfectis omnibus, and short in Futuris, 
if they have any futures in use. This point of Prosody has been accurately 
and clearly illustrated by Clarke, in his notes on Homer, Jl. A. 338. B. 43. 

O¢vpouat with the second long occurs in Euripides, Supp. 772. Acpayr' 
OAYPHs, race 7 ekayee Caxpv. In Iph. Taur, 485. ‘te ravz’ OSYPHi——— 
Androm. 405. Aran tt rarz’ OSYPOMAL — Phen, 1806. cat paryy OAYPO- 
MAI, So Qcvoouyyv, the Imperfect, in Homer, Zliad wa. 166. 

Ovyarepec C ava Cwpar', we reo, VAYPONTO., 
Since the Upsilon in Maprescrpat futurum, as Clarke observes, semper 
corripitur, the same must also be the quantity of the Upsilon, in Of rporpar, 
if such a word exists. 

Toor ¢} It should be printed reer’, in one word. ode is the 
reading in the Edition of 1645. This genitive occurs only twice in 
Homer, Jliad 1. 168. and Y. 52. In the latter place mode ix noted as a 
various reading. 

TIEPIONYMON adxap] Hoe minus placet. When sd«xcen oceurs in 
Homer, it is used without any epithet, and zeprorepor is not an Homerick 
Word.—As to oAgssac, since Milton uses edeoyy, suMplicr Xin the first. 
line, oAeacac, so nearly after it, seems exceptionable, in poiut of taste, in 
such a short composition. 

In the various readings of the fourth verse, pad aorog Co ao extra, for 
pearCusc, the word atrwc should have been aspirated, as it is in Homer, 
after Mal, Lhad Y. 348. Odyss. 11.111, and, indeed always, when it is 
used in the sense of temere, or sic temere. 








Jil. 
IN EFFIGIE] EJUS SCULPTOREM. 


This Epigram is far inferiour to those, which are preserved in the 
Greek Anthologia, on Bad Painters. It has no pvint: it bas no apeAaa. 
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It is destitute of poetical merit, and appears far more remarkable for its 
errours than for its excellencies. 

To confess the truth, the Poet does not appear to have suspected, that, 
while he was censuring the Effigiei Sculptor, he was exposing himself to 
the severity of criticism, by admitting into his verses disputable Greek 
and false metre. 

As these lines are Jambicks, it may be concluded, that Milton meant 
to imitate the style of the Tragick and Jampick Writers. Such, at least, 
ought hs ahh rise his model. ‘ 

e first line, ye: is properly applied to the Artist, as in Luci 

Amor. Vol. Il. 432. Fd. Reiks, te ea though apader, as a aoe 
thet to yerpi, appears liable to objection. Euripides in a fragment of his 
Andromeda has: sognc" ayaApa yepoc, which cannot defend apae: expt, 
in the Dative Case, without ayadua, nor yet quite justify the Epithet. 
It seems to be a Latinism. An Inscription apud Reznes. p. 863. gives— 
Docta fabricare monilia DEXTRA, a8 b vid, Art. Amat. I. 518. does— 
pocta barba resecta manu; and Quintilian, Jnstit. Orator. xi. p. 118. 
Ed. Burm. says, not, indeed, speaking of an artist: mmpocTs, rusticeve, 
MANUS. ° 

In this line, the Particle pev is placed much too far distant from the 
beginning of the sentence.—The later Comick Writers are not always 
very chaste, in their position of de and yap, and, perhaps, of yey and simi- 
lar words. 

V. 2. fatye av] This is perfectly Attick, and used by Sophocles, 
Trach. 1073. Electr. 548. Ed. Brunckii.—In so short a composition, an 
eat in the fifth foot of two following lines might better have been 
avoided. 


Eidog AYTOPYES] Avropvec, in the sense intended by Milton, si rite 
recordor, is not warranted by the dramatick poets, if it 1s by any of the 
more ancient writers. —A fragment of the Pirithous of Euripides, which 
has been frequently quoted, begins with Ye roy avropuy—and in the 
I'ewpyo of Aristophanes, ap. Hephest. p. 42. is found: 

Q roX\t giAn Kexporoc, avroguveg Artix, 
which, however, form no defence for eog avrogvec. 

3. Tov EKTYHQTON] This word is not right.—Tuzwro¢ is an Ad- 
jective used by Lycophron, 262. rurwryy ropyay, from which might be 
formed exrurwroc, but no authority for it at present occurs. With more 
propriety then Milton would have written: To & exrvmwror, scil. edog or 
oxnpa. ‘The Substantives, however, are rurwya and exrvrwpa. Euripides 
uses the former, in the Pheniss. 165. Ed. Valek. rutwpa popong—The 
latter is explained, in Hesychius by opowypa. 

4. PEAATE g@aviov AYEMIMUMA Gwypagor.] Ted\gr in the Zragick 
Writers sometimes governs a Genitive, but more frequently a Dative 
Case, cither with or without a preceding Preposition.” Touro signifies, 
Ita, Ad hune modum, and is not governed by the Verb, in the Nubes of 


n ‘I'he application of 2oges to Artists of all kinds has been explained by Cuperus, 
in his Apotheosis Homer. p. 116. and 186. 

o Consult Burman on this passage, and on the verse quoted from Ovid. 

p Tiaev cum Genitivo. Soph. Philoct. 1125. ina Chorus. Cum Dativo, without a 
Preposition. Eurip. Jph. dul. 917. Iph. Taur. 277. Troad. 410. Soph. 4). 
957. 1042. Aristophanes, .Nub. 560. Hy. 693. — Cum Dativo with a Preposition. 
Soph. Electr. 880. Arist. Plat. 799. Ran. 2. Av. 803. — Brunck observes in a note 
on Soph. Philoctet. 1125, that 7t4e* with a Genitive is used tor zerayigr, and with 
a Dative for t7sAe», — The same Critick may also be consulted on Aristoph. Equit. 
696. See Monthly Review, for August, 1789, p. 108. 
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Aristophanes, 818. 1: de rovr’ eyeAacag; tho in 8 passage from 
res of Nazianzen, adduced by H. lst: his Thesaurus, V.1. 
p. 281. E. Voc. re\aw, this verb governs an Accusative Case. This con- 
struction is very unusual, and can have no reference to Attick poetry. In 
Sophocles, Aj. 79. there is yea erg #xOpouc’, in Sextus Empiricus, advers. 
Rhetor. II. p. 298. Ed. Fabr. ye\qv ear ex” avrove, and yeAgy yedwra 18 
very common, in the Attick Writers; yet still ysAgy dvopipnpa is, I am 
persuaded, wrong, and should not be imitated. 

The word Avopipypa teems with errour.— The Antepenult is long, 40 
that a Spondeus occupies the fourth place, which even the advocates 
for the toleration of Anapesti in sedibus paribus would not readily allow. 
This is evident from Euripides, Herc. Fur. 293. 


Epot re MIMHM' avcpog ovr amrwereor, 


and from a fragment of his Antiopa, ap Platon. Georg. I. p. 485. Ed. 
Serran. p. 198. Ed. Routh. Valck. Diatrib. p. 74. 
Tvratcopipm crampeTeic popowpart, 
and from the Prometheus of Hschylus, 1004. 
Tuvaccopipotc urriaspacy yepwr, 
and from a Chorus of Euripides, in Bacch. 980. 

It can scarcely be imagined, that Milton supposed the second syllable 
of cvopepnua to be short, from the following fragment of Euripides, pre- 
served by Plutarch, de Oracul. defectu, V. vii. p. G40. Ed. Retshit. 

‘OO aore SadAwy capa, CiameTyng ORwe 

Aorno anentn, wrevp age ee abeoa, 

Mixoor ce cupa cat MIMHM A Cagtartor, 
This fragment is also quoted by Plutarch, tn non suarit. sec. Epic. Vol. x. 
485. as far as azecby, where he reads cane: for capea. The last line is 
rejected by Musgrave, Fragm. Incert. cexvii. but supposed to be an 
fambick verse by Turnebus and Nylander, who join in nai fuiposor 
into Camporwr. The tormer also proposes pucrer for pecoor.—-Grotius 
in Excerpt. p. 423. reads, without any apparent suspicion of’ the false 
quantity ; 

Nekoor Ce Cwpa, KAY pipe Caton, 
Thus Barnes has published it, in Fragm. Incert, 285; but has not conde- 
scended to mention the names of either Plutarch or Grotius. Rhunkenius 
has quoted the former part of the passage, in a Note on ‘Timeus, V. 
ameoty.— At length Heath detected the errour in the word pupnpa, but 
does not appear to have been aware of Grotius’s alteration, though he 
refers to one of the places in Plutarch. Valckenacr, indeed, in his 
Diatribe, illustrates these lines, in p. 56, where he admits Yuoxt, and reads 

wren ade ec aeeua 

Miapor Ce coxa, 
and joins the following words to the text of Plutarch. 

Toup, however, in a Note, published from his manuscript papers, in 
the new Edition of his remarks on Suidas, I. p. 234. though he refers to 
Valckenaer, does not appear to have discovered any errour in the word 
peyenpa, for he quotes the line as an Jambick verse, and reads, 

Eig ynv Gt owpa, Kgy pepnpa Capovun, 
instead of Nexpov.— Yet who would venture to produce such # Verse, as 
a defence of Milton’s usage of ¢vopiynpa, secunda brevi ? 
In the next place, this word Avopiynpa does not occur, 1 believe, in 


1 EIZ sxSeous pro Eni. Stephen. Thes. 1. c. 
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any ancient writer; and if it did, it could not possibly be used in the sig- 
nifcation, in which it has been employed by Milton. 

The Adjective Avoyipnroc is thus ig ee by Henry Stephens: 
“ Viz imitabilis, quem imitari et exprimere difficulter queas.” He does not, 
however, produce any authority for the usage of it, nor has Scott in his 
Supplement remedied the deficiency. It may not, therefore, be improper 
to add, that Plutarch uses the word in his Cato Minor: ro xcadov, wy 
evernoevey, ro dvepinroy. Vol. IV. p. 374. in Demetrius: Avopiunroc 
vipwikn Tic exupavea, V. p. 5. and in other passages. These, however, will 
be sufficient to point out the true meaning of Avopipnroc; and, at the 
same time, they may serve to demonstrate the impropriety of introducing 
a compound into Greek R 


oetry, with a signification so contrary to analogy, 
as Avopipnpa. Dr. C, Burney. 


PHILOSOPHUS AD REGEM QUENDAM, 


QUI EUM JGNOTUM ET INSONTEM INTER REOS FORTE CAPTUM 
INSCIUS DAMNAVERAT, 


THN ETT OANATQ HOPEYOWENOZ, HEC SUBITO MISIT. 


"CQ diva, et odgons pe Tov Evvomoy, ovdé TLV’ dvdpwr 
Aewor odws dpacavra, copwratov iaBt Kupnvov 
‘Pnidias adédoio, to 8 dorEpov avOr vonoets, 
Mayidiws § dp zrevta teov trpos Supov odupn, 
Toov 8 &x mods TEepiovupov adKap OdEooas. 5 


Ver. 4. MAWIAIQY C ap’ frera TEON HPOX OY MON écopy, 
Toby c' ix NOALOS] In the edition of 1645, thus : 
MAW AYTQE C do! fmeza XPONU MANA HOAMAON acing, 
Tove’ ie MOABQY, 
The passage was altered, as it stands at present, in the edition of 1673. 
T. Warton. 
In the following verses in the Ziad, WO\EQY occurs both in the text of 
Barnes, and Clarke, Jl. ii. 81), xi. 168, xx. 52, xxi. 563, 567, 608. In all 
these places, except the second, HOAIOS is noted as a various reading. 
This is mentioned in consequence of the remark made by the learned 
annotator on the Greek verses in p. 442, whose assertion 1 conclude to be 
founded on the defect of Seber’s Index Womericus, in which there are 


only two direct references to HdAtwe. ‘Topp. 
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IN EFFIGIEI EJUS SCULPTOREM. 


Apadet yeypadOar xeupt ryvde pev sixova 
Pains tay’ av, mpos eldos avropves PrSrrwv. 
Tov & éerumwtov ove érrvyvovtes, pidot, 
Texare davrovu ducuiunua Cwypadou. 


Ver. 2. ————————. tifoc atrogvic] See abrogvic eadXoc, nativa, na- 
turalis, genuina pulchritudo, in Hen. Stephens’s Thesaur. Gr. Ling. Tom. 
iv. col. 284. Topp. 


This inscription, a satire on the engraver, but happily concealed in an 
unknown tongue, is pee at the bottom of Milton's print, prefixed to 
Moseley’s edition of Milton’s poems, 1645. The print is an oval: at the 
angles of the page are the Muses Melpomene, Erato, Urania, and Clio: 
and in a back-ground a landscape with Shepherds, evidently in allusion 
to Lycidas and L'Allegro. Conscious of the comeliness of his person, 
from which he afterwards delineated Adam, Milton could not help express- 
ing his resentment at so palpable a dissimilitude. Salmasius, in his De- 
Sensio Regia calls it comptuam imaginem, and declares that it gave him 
no disadvantageous idea of the figure of his antagonist. But Alexander 
More having laughed at this print, Milton replies in his Defensio pro se, 
“Tu effigiem mei dissimillimam, prefiram poematibus, vidisti. Ego vero, 
si impulsu et ambitione librarii me imperito gan Hele propterea quod in 
urbe alius co belli tempore non erat, infabre scalpendum permisi, id me 
neglexisse potius eam arguebat, cujus tu mihi nimium cultum objicis.” 
Prose- Works, vol. ii. 367. Round it 1s inscribed Jonannis Mittront ANGLI 
E\FFIGIES ANNO TATIS VIGESSIMO PRIMO. There was therefure some 
drawing or painting of Milton in 1629, from which this engraving was 
made in 1645, eo belli tempore, when the civil war was now begun. The 
engraver is William Marshall; who, from the year 1634, was often em- 
ployed by Mosely, Milton’s bookseller, to engrave heads for books of 

v»oetry. One of these heads was of Shakspeare to his Poems in 1640. 
Mashall’s manner has sometimes a neatness and a delicacy discernible 
through much laboured hardness. It is diverting enough, that M. Van- 
dergucht engraved for Tonson’s edition, 1713, a copy of Marshall's print, 
with his own name, and the accompaniment of this Greek inscription, an 
unperceived reflection on himself. T. Warton. 
farshall’s eugraving is the first published portrait of Milton. Topp. 


oy 
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IN OBITUM PROCANCELLARII, MEDICI.* 
Anno .Xtatis 17. 


ParERE Fati discite legibus, 
Manfdsque Parce jam date supplices, 
Qui pendulum telluris orbem 
lapeti colitis nepotes. 
Vos si relicto mors vaga Tnaro 5 
Semel vocarit flebilis, heu! more 
Tentantur incassum, dolique ; 
Per tenebras Stygis ire certum est. 
Si destinatam pellere dextera 
Mortem valeret, non ferus Hercules, 10 
Nessi venenatus cruore, 
7Emathia jacuisset Oeti. 
Nec fraude turpe Palladis invidx 
Vidisset occisum Ilion Hectora, aut 


* This Ode is on the death of Dr. John Goslyn, Master of Caius 
College, and king's professor of medicine at Cambridge; who died while 
a second time Vice-chancellor of that university. in October, 1626. See 
Fuller's Hist. Cambr. p. 164. Milton was now seventeen: but he is 
here called sixteen in the editions of 1645 and 1673 :—a fault which has 
been successively continued by Tonson, Tickell, and Fenton. 

I am favoured in a letter from Dr. Farmer with these informations. 
“T find in Baker's MSS. vol. xxviii. Charges of buryall and funeral of my 
brother doctor Goslin who departed this life the 2) of Oct. 1626, and his 
Sunerall solemnized the 16th of Nov. following. And so it stands in the 
College Gesta-Book. We was a Norwich-man, and matriculated Dec. 3. 
1582. A benefactor to Caius, and Catharine-Hall; at which last you 
once dined at his expence, and saw his old wooden picture in the Com- 
bination room.” 

For his considerable benefactions to Caius college, see Blomefield’s An- 
nals of that college, in Ive's Select Papers, Lond. 1773, p.76. And 
Blomefield’s Collectan. Cantabrig. p. 102. For those to Catharine-Hall, 
see Fuller, ubi supr. p. 83. And see Kennet. Reg. p. 870. ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 11. Nessi &c.] Horace, Epod. xvii. 31. 

—— “ Atro delibutus Hercules 
“ Nessi cruore.”— 
On this fable of Hercules, our author grounds a comparison, Pur. Lost, 
B. it. 543. T. Warton. 
Ver. 13. Nec fraude §c.] See Hom. JI. xxii. 247. 
"Og gapivyn, cai KEPAOZYNE yyijoar’ ’AOhyn. Ton. 
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Quem larva Pelidis peremit 15 
Ense Locro, Jove lacrymante. 
Si triste fatum verba Hecatéia 
Fugare possint, Telegoni parens 
Vixisset infamis, potentique 
/Egiali soror usa virga. 20 
Numeénque trinum fallere si queant 
Artes medentim, ignotaque gramina, 
Non gnarus herbarum Machaon 
Eurypyli cecidisset hasta : 
Lesisset et nec te, Philyreie, 25 
Sagitta Echidne perlita sanguine ; 


Ver. 15. Quem larva Pelidis &c.] Sarpedon, who was slain by Patro- 
clus, disguised in the armour of Achilles. At his death his father wept a 
shower of blood. See dad xvi. T. Warron. 


Ver. 17. St triste fatum &c.] “If enchantments could have stopped 
death, Circe, the mother of ‘Telegonus by Ulysses, would have still lived ; 
and Medea, the sister of /Egialus or Absyrtus, with her magical rod.” 
Telegonus killed his father Ulysses, and is the same who is called parri- 
cida by Horace. Milton denominates Circe Tclegoni parens, from Ovid, 
Epist. Pont. iii. 1. 123. “ Telegonique parens” &c. And verba Hecatéia 
are from Ovid, Afetam. xiv. 44. “ Hecatéia carmina miscet.” T. Warton. 

Absyrtus is called gialius by Justin, Hist. Lib. xlii. cap. iii. speaking 
of Jason and .Eetes—“ Filiam ejus Medeam abduxerat, et filium Zgz- 
alium interfecerat.” Tovp. 

Ver. 22. Artes medentim, ignotaque gramina,| Not so much the power, 
as the skill, of medicine. This appears from the names which follow. 

T. Wanton. 

Compare the Epitaph. Damon. v. 153. 

* Ah percant herbs, pereant artésque medentim, 
“ Gramina,” &c. Topp. 

Ver. 23. ————— Machuon] Machaon, the son of Esculapius, one 
of the Grecian leaders at the siege of Troy, and a physician, was killed by 
Kurypylus. See the Iliad. But the death of Machaon, by the spear of 
Eurypylus, is not in the Iliad, but in Quintus Calaber, where it is cir- 
cumstuntially related, as Mr. Steevens remarks, Paralip. vi. 406. 

‘O 8 iwtira xparauy ywoaro dwri 

Eipurvdoc,— piya 6 aoxadowy ivi Supw 

‘Qed Std cripvow Maxdovog ijAacevy Fy xoG. 

Aixpuyn © (narotooa, k. r. X. 

Eipirvadog cé ot aiga wodvorovoy eipvoar’ alypiy, K. T. A. 
I must add, that Quintus Calaber is not an author at present very familiar 
to boys of seventeen. According to Phillips, he was one of the classicks 
whom Milton taught in his school. T. Warton. 

Ver. 25. Philyreie, &c. ] Chiron, the son of Philyra, a pre- 
ceptor in medicine, was incurably wounded by Hercules, with a dart di 
ped in the poisonous blood of the serpent of Lerna. See before, El. iv. 
27. ‘T. WaARTON. 
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Nec tela te fulménque avitum, 
Cese puer genitricis alvo. 
Tuque, O alumno major Apolline, 
Gentis togatz cui regimen datum, 30 

Frondosa quem nunc Cirrha luget, 
Et mediis Helicon in undis, 
Jam prefuisses Palladio gregi 
Letus, superstes ; nec sine gloria ; 
Nec puppe lustrasses Charontis 
Horribiles barathri recessus. 
At fila rupit Persephone tua, 
Irata, cm te viderit artibus, 
Succdéque pollenti, tot atris 
Faucibus eripuisse mortis. 40 
Colende Preses, membra, precor, tua 
Molli quiescant cespite, et ex tuo 
Crescant rose calthaque busto, 
Purpuredque hyacinthus ore. 


$5 


Ver. 27. Nec tela te &c.]  Esculapius, who was cut out of his mother’s 
womb by his father Apollo, Jupiter struck him dead with lightning, for 
restoring Hippolytus to life. T. Warton, , 

Ver. 29. Tugue, O alumno major Apolline,) Certainly we should read 
Apollinis. But who was this pupil of Apollo in medicine ¥ Had it: been 
sculapius, the transition would have been more easy. But sEsculapius 
was sent by Apollo to Chiron, to be educated in that art. I think there- 
fore, although Milton's allusions in these pieces are chiefly to establish 
Grecian fable, we should here understand Virgil's Japis, who was Phibo 
ante alios dilectus, and to whom he imparted suas artes, swt munera, An. 
xii. 391. seq. It should be remembered, that the word alumaus is, more 
extensively, Savourite, rotary, &c. In Milton's Latin poems, it is often dif- 
ficult to ascertain the names of persons and places. te show his learning, 
he frequently clouds his meaning by obscure or obsolete: patronymicks, 
and by the substitution of ap wllations formed from remote genealogical, 
historical, and even geographical, allusions. But this was one of Ovid's 
uffectations. T. Warton. 

Ver. 37. At fila runt &e.} Compare the epigram of Lucillius on the 
physician Magnus, Anthul. Gr. lib. 1. cup. xxxix. 7. 

Madyror, or tig aldgy carifn, rpupiuy |‘ Alwirete 
Elmey, dvaarqtay drGe car vievag. Topp, 
Ver. 42. Afolli quiescant cexpite, &e.) Virgil. Eel. x. 33. 
“QO mibi tum quam molliter ossa quiescunt,” &e. 
Dias classical wish is more fully illustrated by Juvenal, Sut. vii. 207. 
“ Dit majorum umbris tenuem et sine pondere terrai, 
“ Sprrantésque crocos, et in urna perpetuum ver," &c. 
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Sit mite de te judicium Kaci, AB 
Subrideatque AXtnea Proserpina ; 
Intérque felices perennis 
Elysio spatiere campo. 


IN QUINTUM NOVEMBRIS.* 
Anno /Etatis 17. 


JAM pius extrema veniens [acobus ab arcto 
Teucrigenas populos, lateque patentia regna 


See also Jac. Gutherii de Jure Manium. Lib. ii. p. 233. Precationem 
Manes ipsi & pratereuntibus exoptabant. Tabula marmorea apud Genti- 
Jem Delphinium Rome: 

ROGO. VT. DISCEDENS. TERRAM 
MIHI., DICAS. LEVEM. Tovp. 


* I have formerly remarked, that this little poem, as containing a 
council, conspiracy, and expedition of Satan, may be considered as an 
early and promising prolusion of Milton's genius to the Paradise Lost. 

T. Warton, 

I have already observed that P. Fletcher exhibits, in his Zocuste, &c. a 
council and conspiracy of devils. See the Notes on Par. Lost, B. i. 795, 
B. ii. 285, and Par. Reg. B. 1.42. But this poem was written in 1626, 
and Fletcher's was not published till 1627. Fletcher's subject, however, 
is similar. 

There are certainly some coincidences of thought and expression in the 
two poems. Marino and Crashaw also afford, in their language and 
imagery, some resemblances. But here Milton’s poem is earlier than 
Marino's Strage de gli Innocenti also, which did not appear till 1633: 
And Crashaw’s translation not till many years afterwards. Milton seems 
to have been, in a slight degree, indebted siden to both, in his Paradise 
Lost. And with respect to Fletcher's Locuste, it has been said that 
Milton himself acknowledged the obligations which he derived from that 
poem to his Paradise Lost. But see the Inquiry into the Origin of 
Paradise Lost, in this edition. : 

I will now present the reader with some interesting extracts from a 
very scarce Latin poem, entitled Parevs, and printed at Oxford by 
Joseph Barnes in 1585; which describing, in more than four hundred 
hexameters, the treasons practised by W. Parry against queen Elizabeth, 
sometimes introduces sentiments and imagery not dissimilar to what 
Milton has here exhibited. The poem thus opens: 

Qui Phrygio quondam certantes vertice divas, 
Et malum, Troie cinerem, raptaémque Lacenam, 
Auspicio lusi vatis modulatus Achivi ; 

Nunc aliud canere adgredior, remoque paludem 

Cocyti tranare meo: juvat alta videre 

Tartara, ct hinc sevam Varei deduccre fraudem 
Ga 3 
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Albionum, tenuit ; jamque inviolabile foedus 

Sceptra Caledoniis conjunxerat Anglica Scotis : 
Pacificiisque novo, felix divésque, sedebat 5 
In solio, occultique doli securus et hostis : 

Cum ferus ignifluo regnans Acheronte tyrannus, 
Eumenidum pater, zthereo vagus exul Olympo, 

Forté per immensum terrarum erraverat orbem, 
Dinumerans sceleris socios, vernasque fideles, 10 
Participes regni post funera meesta futuros : 


Reginam immeritam contra, gentémque Britannam. 
Tu mihi per dumos, atque aéra lucis egenum, 
Musa prezi, et pavido cunctantem dirige gressu. 
Viderat inferna letus regnator ab unda 
Afflictas pietatis opes, atque omnia foedis 
Artibus, et sacro laté loca fervere bello. 
Solam autem immunem scelerum, cladisque jacere 
Insulam in Oceano magno: hic nam virginis alte 
Imperium, et letos pacem florere per agros. 
Tum vero invidia mentem suffusus amara, 
Sic secum: “ Meane hanc unam modo temnere gentem 
“ Numina? nec diras quicquam curare sorores ¢ 
“ Heu sortem invisam! quid tot mihi dextra Latini 
“ Fulmina? quid cece moles? quid classis Iberim ? 
“ Tétque ducum valide per bella horrentia vires ? 
“Si tamen hinc animos et opes interrita ducit. 
“* Méne igitur fessum, victim«que residere tanto 
“ Fas erit inceepto? nostrasque inpune per oras 
“ Mortales ierint dextra ’ Plutoniaque eheu! 
“ Regna tot ereptis patiar lugere trophmis 
“ Unius ob merita, et jussum Teutheris Elise ? 
“ Consiliis, ferroque nefas hanc vincier? esto: 
“ At fraude unius potero superare [ritanni, 
“ Ni me fata vetant, ni mens improvida fallit.” 

Sic ait, atque imis excitam Acheruntis ab oris 
Evocat ad se Fraudem: venit Illa vocantis 
Ad nutum, et celeres per noctem concutit alas. 
Cui crines Lycie fallentia colla columbe 
Assimilant, ostréque genz, minioque rubescunt. 
Ore sedet roseo, tremuléque in lumine risus. 
Flores leva gerit, rigidum tenct altera ferrum 
Veste tegens, guttis maculosé, et pellibus atris. — 
Hance ergo alloquitur Pluton, ac talibus infit. 

“ Vade age; et hunc proprium patri fer, nata, laborem. 
“ Romuleas, i, scande arces, atque atria nota 
“ Pontificis, seviimaque inspira In pectora virus ; 
“Communi ut cedem maturet callidus hosti, 
“ Regine Britonum cedem, populoque ruinam. 
“Tu potes” &c. Topp. 

Ver. 10. Dinumerans sceleris socios, &c.) As in Par. Lost, B. i. 606. 
“ The fellows of bis crime,” &c. Topp. 
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Hic tempestates medio ciet aére diras, 

Illic unanimes odium struit inter amicos, 

Armat et invictas in mutua viscera gentes ; 

Regnaque olivifera vertit florentia pace : 15 
Et quoscunque videt pure virtutis amantes, 

Hos cupit adjicere imperio, fraudimque magister 
Tentat inaccessum sceleri corrumpere pectus ; 
Insidiasque locat tacitas, cassésque latentes 

Tendit, ut incautos rapiat ; ceu Caspia tigris 20 
Insequitur trepidam deserta per avia predam 

Nocte sub illuni, et somno nictantibus astris : 

Talibus infestat populos Summanus et urbes, 

Cinctus cerulee fumanti turbine flammez. 

Jamque fluentisonis albentia rupibus arva 95 
Apparent, et terra deo dilecta marino, 

Cui nomen dederat quondam Neptunia proles ; 
Amphitryoniaden qui non dubitavit atrocem, 

/Equore tranato, furiali poscere bello, 

Ante expugnate crudelia secula Troje. 30 


Ver. 13. Illic unanimes &c.] Virg. Aen. 385. 
“ Tu potes unanimes armare in prelia fratres,” &c. RicHaRpson. 

Ver. 15. Regndque olivifera §c.] Olivifer is an Ovidian epithet, 
Fast. iii. 151. “ Primus oliviferis Romam deductus ab arvis.” A great 
fault of the versification of this poem is, that it is too monotonous, and 
that there is no intermixture of a variety of pauses. But it should be 
remembered, that young writers are misled by specious beauties. 

T. Warton. 

Ver. 17. ———— Sraudumque magister} He calls the devil, 
artificer of fraud, Par. Lost, B. iv. 121. In the beginning of Gregory 
Nazianzen’s Christus Patiens, the old dragon is termed ayxvAozyrneg, and 
in the Latin translation fraudis artifer, S. Greg. Naz. Opp. tom. ii. p. 254. 
edit. fol. Lut. Paris. 1611. Topp. 


Ver. 23. Summanus] Summanus is an obsolete and uncommon name 
for Pluto, or the god of ghosts and night, summus mantum, which Milton 
most probably had from Ovid, Fast. vi. 731. The name occurs in 
Plautus, Cicero, Pliny, and other ancient criticks. T. Warton. 

Ver. 24. Cinctus caerulea fumanti lea ge gs Satan is robed with 
a mantle of flames, in Marino's Strage de gli Innocenti, 1633, Lib. i. 
st. vi. Topp. 

Ver. 27. Cui nomen dederat quondam Neptunia proles;| “ Albion a 
giant, son of Neptune, who culled the [this] island after his own name ; 
and ruled it forty-four years. Till at length passing over into Gaul, in 
aid of his brother Lestrygon, against whom Hercules was hasting out of 
Spain into Italy, he was there slain in fight,” &c. Milton's Hist. Eng. 
B. i. Drayton has the same fable, Polyolb. S. xvi. T. W aRTON. 
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At simul hance, opibisque et festa pace beatam, 
Aspicit, et pingues donis Cerealibus agros, . 
Quédque magis doluit, venerantem numina veri 
Sancta Dei populum, tandem suspiria rupit 


Tartareos ignes et luridum olentia sulphur ; 35 
Qualia Trinacria trux ab Jove clausus in Etna 
Efflat tabifico monstrosus ab ore Tiphecus. 
Ignescunt oculi, stridetque adamantinus ordo 
Dentis, ut armorum frago, ictaque cnspide cuspis. 

40 


‘* Atque pererrato solum hoc lacrymabile mundo 
“¢ Inveni,” dixit; ‘‘ gens hxc mihi sola rebellis, 
“© Contemtrixque jugi, nostraque potentior arte. 

“<‘ Illa tamen, mea si quicquam tentamina possunt, 
“¢ Non feret hoc impune diu, non ibit inulta.” 
Hactenus; et piceis liquido natat aére pennis: 45 
Qua volat, adversi precursant agmine venti, 
Densantur nubes, et crebra tonitrua fulgent. 

Jamque pruinosas velox superaverat Alpes, 

Et tenet Ausoniz fines ; a parte sinistra 

Nimbifer Appenninus erat, priscique Sabini, 50 
Dextra veneficiils infamis Hetruria, nec non 


Ver. 31. At simul hance, y betel ne ct festa pace beatam, &ce.) The 
whole context is from Ovid's Enry, Metam. ii. 794. 
“ Tandem Tritonida conspicit arcem, 
* Ingeniisque, optbiaque et festa pace, virentem : 
“ Vixque tenet lacrymas,” &e.  “T. Warton. 
Ver. 34. ——————- tandem suspiria ea 
Tartureos ignes et luridum olentia sdphur;)  Crashaw thus 
amplifies Marino's description of the devil, Poems, Sospetto d' Herode, 
&c. edit. 1648, p. 59. 
“ From his black nostrills, and blew lips, in spight 
“ Of Hell's own stinke, a worser stench is spread, 
“ His breath Hell’s lightning is.” Topp. 
Ver. 38. Jgnescunt oculi,} Satan has the same blazing eyes, Par. Lost, 
B. i. 193. Topp. 
Ver. 46. Qua rolat, &c.] Compare Tasso, Gier. Lib. C. xvi. 70. 
“ Calca i nubi, e tratta I’ aure a volo, 
“ Cinta di nembi e turbini sonori.” Topp. 
Ver. 47. Densantur nubes,) Where Satan stcers his flight the air feels 
unusual weight, Par. Lost, B. i. 227. Town. 
Ver. 48. Jdmque pruinosas velox superuverat Alpes,| ‘This line is from 
Lucan, 1. 183. 
“ Jam gelidas Cesar cursu superaverat Alpes.” STEEVENs. 
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Te furtiva, Tibris, ‘Thetidi videt oscula dantem ; 
Hinc Mavortigene consistit in arce Quirini. 
Reddiderant dubiam jam sera crepuscula lucem, 
Cum circumgreditur totam Tricoronifer urbem, 55 
Panificésque deos portat, scapulisque virorum 
Evehitur ; preeunt submisso poplite reges, 
Et mendicantim series longissima fratrum ; 
Cereaque in manibus gestant funalia ceci, 
Cimmeriis nati in tenebris, vitamque trahentes : 60 
‘Templa dein multis subeunt lucentia tedis, 
(Vesper erat sacer iste Petro) fremitisque canentim 
Sxpe tholos implet vacuos, et inane Jocorum. 
Qualitéer exululat Bromius, Bromiique caterva, 
Orgia cantantes in Echionio Aracyntho, 65 
Dum tremit attonitus vitreis Asopus in undis, 
It procul ipse cava responsat rupe Citheron. 

His igitur tandem solenni more peractis, 
Nox senis amplexus Erebi taciturna reliquit, 
Precipitesque impellit equos stimulante flagello, 70 
Captum oculis ‘T'yphlonta, Melanchetemque ferocem, 
Atque Acherontxo prognatam patre Siopen 
Torpidam, et hirsutis horrentem Phrica capillis. 
Interea regum domitor, Phlegetontius heres, 
Ingreditur thalamos, neque enim secretus adulter 75 


Ver. 55. Cum circumgreditur &c.] He describes the procession of the 
Pope to Saint Peter's church at Rome, on the eve of Saint Peter's day. 
T. Warton. 
Ver. 58. The orders of mendicant friars. T. Warton. 
Ver. 70. Precipitésque impellit equos, &c.] See Note on Comus, 
v. 654, And Ovid, Epist. Pont, ur. 56. 
“ Sive pruinosi Noctis aguntur equi.” 
And Sil. Italicus, xy. 285. 
“ Nox, atro circumdata corpus amictu, 
“ Nigrantes invexit equos.” 
Our author has “ Night's car,” Par. Lost, B. ix. 65. Where Bentley 
proposes care. Many of Bentley's emendations are acute: but he did 
not understand Milton’s manner, nor the genius of the English language, 
or rather the genius of the language of English poetry. Compare 
Euripid. Jon. v. 1151. Schol. Pheniss. y. 3. T. Warton. 
Ver. 71. Captum oculis Typhlonta, &c.] I believe Milton is the first 
poet who has given names to the horses of Night. Spenser describes the 
colour of her four horses, Faery Queen, i. v.28. T. Warton. 
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Producit steriles molli sine pellice noctes ; 

At vix compositos somnus claudebat ocellos, 

Cm niger umbrarum dominus, rectérque silentim, 
Predatérque hominum, falsi sub imagine tectus 
Astitit ; assumptis micuerunt tempora canis, 80 
Barba sinus promissa tegit, cineracca longo 

Syrmate verrit humum vestis, pendétque cucullus 
Vertice de raso; et, ne quicquam desit ad artes, 
Cannabeo lumbos constrinxit fune salaces, 


Ver. 80. assumptis micucrunt tempora canis, 
Barba sinus promissa legit, &c.] This reminds us of Satan's 
appearance to our Saviour in the form of an old man, in the wilderness, 


arad. Reg. B. i. 497. 
“ And Satan, bowing low 
“ His gray dissimulation, disappear'd.” 
In the 84th line Satan is disguised like a cordelicr, or Franciscan friar. 
T. Waaton. 

See Mr. Thyer's Note, Pur. Reg. B.1. 314. 1 may add, that the devil 
is represented, in a curious wouden cut, addressing himself to Christ, under 
the appearance of an aged man with a long beard, in La Wa et Passiune di 


Christo &c. composta per Antonio Cornozano, Venet. | 2mo. in Terza Rima. 


Lib. i. cap. vi. which contains The Temptation. ‘Topp. 
Ver. 84. Cannabeo lumbos constrinzit fune salaces, 

Tarda fenestratis firens reefizia caleeis. 

Talis, uti fuma est, vasta: Franciscus crema &c.} Francis 
Xavier, called the Apostle of the Inhans, whom he was sent to convert, 
about the vear 1542, by Tynatius Lovola. He encountered a variety of 
perils in the eastern desarts. which he traversed in a short black gown of 
canvass or sack-cloth. At Goa, the pope obeery 13.9 that his shoes were 
patched or worn out, offered him new. But such was hic mortification, 
that he could not be persuaded © ut veteres calceos Jerinutanct novia,” Ae. 
See his V'ula, by Tursellinus, edit. ii, 1627. Laine. Lib. ii, po ddl, Here 
we have Milton's calcet fenestrat. Among his many pretended miracles 
it is one, that. durin: this extraorlinary pore errinns, he preaches to the lions 
and other beast: of the wilderness, “There ie an ob print of samt Francis 
in a desart taming hions. But an unknown correspondent has thrown new 
light on the whole of the context. - The passage hins properly nothing 
to do with the Jesuit S. Francis Xavier. ‘The fenratrat caleet are the 
sandals, or soles, tied on the foot by strape, or thongs of leather, crossed, 
or lattice-wise, which are usually worn by the Franciscan Friars although 
they are déchaussez. These are mentioned by Buchanan, a a regular part 
of the dress of the Franciscans, /rancucanua, v.47. p. 2. elit. ut pupir. 
* Longo sub syrmate rusum 

“ Cerno caput, tortuin Junen, latiinque galeram, 
“ Atque fenestratum sulvas captare cothuruum.” 

Again, v. 88. “Soleasque w@stivum udmiltere solem.” Again, below: 
“Solewque fenestra recluse.” Milton seems to have alverted to this poom, 
which is a severe and laboured satire on the Franciscans. See also 
Buchanan's Somnium, in the Fratres Fruterrimi, where, as bere, S. Francis 
appears to the poet. Carm. xxxiv. 
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Tarda fenestratis figens vestigia calceis, 85 

Talis, uti fama est, vasté Franciscus eremo 

Tetra vagabatur solus per lustra ferarum, 

Silvestrique tulit genti pia verba salutis 

Impius, atque lupos domuit, Libycésque leones. 
Subdolus at tali Serpens velatus amictu 90 

Solvit in has fallax ora execrantia voces ; 

‘¢ Dormis, nate? Etiamne tuos sopor opprimit artus ? 

‘¢ Immemor, O, fidei, pecoramque oblite tuorum ! 

‘* Dum cathedram, venerande, tuam, diademaque triplex, 

‘* Ridet Hyperboreo gens barbara nata sub axe; 95 

‘¢ Damque pharetrati spernunt tua jura Britanni : 

‘¢ Surge, age; surge, piger, Latius quem Cesar adorat, 

‘¢ Cui reserata patet convexi janua cceli, 

‘‘ Turgentes animos, et fastus frange procaces, 

‘¢ Sacrilegique sciant, tua quid maledictio possit, 100 

‘* Et quid Apostolice possit custodia clavis ; 


“ Cum mihi Franciscus, nodosa cannabe cinctus, 
“ Astitit ante tuum, stigmata nota gerens : 

‘‘ In manibus sacra vestis erat, cum fune galerus, 
“ Palla, fenestratus calceus, hasta, liber.” 


Consistently with the figure here described by Milton, the vastad Franciscus 
eremo ought to be the founder of the Order of friars, S. Francis d’ Assise. 
And this was certainly his meaning. But although the last S. Francis 
wrought many pretended miracles in the desarts, and travelled into Syria 
to convert the Soldan of Babylon, and was at the siege of Damieta in the 
crusades, yet, 1 cannot, with our author, accuse him of the impiety of 
converting the Lybian lions. So that at present 1 am inclined to conjecture, 
that Milton, at the age of seventeen, confounded the actions of the two 
synonymous Saints, and attributed the wonders of St. Francis Xavier to 
the Founder of the Franciscans.” T. Warton. 


In a very rare book in my possession, entitled “ Cleri totius Romane 
Ecclesiw subjecti, seu Pontificiorum Ordinum omnium omnino utriusque 
sexus, habitus, artificiosissimis figuris, &c. Francof. 1585,” 4°. the sandal, 
or sole, tied on the foot by straps, Is very visible in the figure of the 
Franciscan, and of the Franciscan only. ‘These figures of the different 
orders are remarkably well executed. Topp. 

Ver. 86. ——————-. vasta Franciscus eremo] Par. Reg. B. 1. 7. 
*“ The waste wilderness,” where see the notes. Topp. 

Ver. 92. Dormis, nate?] This is Homer's, Etec, Arpiog vie; Z1. ii. 560. 
See also Par. Lost, B. v. 672. “Sleep'st thou, companion dear?” And 
Virgil, Zn. iv. 560. “ Nate dea, potes hoc sub casu ducere somnos ?” 

T. Warton. 

The same form is adopted by Marino, and also by Sylvester, Du Bart. 
1621, p. 350. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 95. See Mansus, v.26. T. Warton. 
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‘< Et memor Hesperia disjectam ulciscere classem, 

‘© Mersaque Iberorum lato vexilla profundo, 

“< Sanctordmque cruci tot corpora fixa probrose, 

‘© Thermodoontéa nuper regnante puella, 108 
‘«s At tu si tenero mavis torpescere lecto, 

‘s Crescentésque negas hosti contundere vires ; 

“© Tyrrhenum implebit numeroso milite pontum, 

‘¢ Signaque Aventino ponet fulgentia colle : 

‘ Relliquias veterum franget, flammisque cremabit ; 110 
‘© Sacraque calcabit pedibus tua colla profanis, 

‘“¢ Cujus gaudebant solcis dare basia reges. 

‘© Nec tamen hunc bellis ct aperto Marte lacesses ; 
Irritus ille labor: tu callidus utere fraude : 

“ Qualibet hereticis disponere retia fas est. 15 
Jamque ad consilium extremis rex magnus ab oris 

‘¢ Patricios vocat, et procerum de stirpe creatos, 
Grandavosque patres, trabea canisque verendos ; 
Hos tu membratim poteris conspergere in auras, 
Atque dare in cineres, nitrati pulveris iene 120 
«Edibus injecto, qua convenere, sub imis. 

Protinus ipse igitur, quoscunque habet Anglia fidos, 
Propositi, factique, mone : quisquamne tuorum 
Audebit summi non jussa facessere Papa ? 
Perculsosque metu subito, casuque stupentes, 125 
Invadat vel Gallus atrox, vel sevus Iberus. 

Sacula sic illic tandem Mariana redibunt, 

Tuque in belligeros iterum dominaberis Anglos. 

Et, nequid timeas, divos divasque secundas 

Accipe, quotque tuis celebrantur numina fastis.” 190 
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Ver. 105. Therinodoonté‘a nuper reynante pull. ‘The amazon, queen 
Elizabeth. Sheisadinirably characterised. je rire concurrere virgo. 
Ovid has Thermodontiacus, Metam. ix. 180. Al see Ibid. xii. G1. 
T. Waaton. 
Milton's word is from Propertius, who uses Thermodountéus, WI. xiv. 
16. Toop. 
Ver. 120, ——_—______— 
Lost, vi. $12, &e. ‘Topp. 
Ver. 127. The times of queen Mary, when popery was restored. 
T. Wanton. 





mitra pulreria ygne} Compare Par. 
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Dixit; et, adscitos ponens malefidus amictus, ° 
Fugit ad infandam, regnum illetabile, Lethen. 
Jam rosea Eoas pandens Tithonia portas 
Vestit inauratas redeunti lumine terras ; 
Meestaque, adhuc nigri deplorans funera nati, 135 
Irrigat ambrosiis montaha cacumina guttis : 
Cum somnos pepulit stellate janitor aul, 
Nocturnos visus et somnia grata revolvens. 
Est locus eterna septus caligine noctis, 
Vasta ruinosi quondam fundamina tecti, 140 
Nunc torvi spelunca Phoni, Prodotaque bilinguis, 
Effera quos uno peperit Discordia partu. 
Hic inter cementa jacent, preruptaque saxa, 
Ossa inhumata virtim, et trajecta cadavera ferro ; 
Hic Dolus intortis semper sedet ater ocellis, 145 
Jurgiaque, et stimulis armata Calumnia fauces, 
Et Furor, atque vie moriendi mille videntur, 
‘t Timor, exanguisque locum circumvolat Horror ; 


Ver. 135. ——————— nigri deplorans funera nati,] As in Virgil, 
ZEn, i. 493. “Nigri Memnonis arma.” And see ZZ Pens. v.18. Aurora, 
as Mr. Warton observes, still weeps the untimely death of her son Memnon 
at the siege of Troy. Compare also Ovid, Afet. xiii. 822. Topp. 

Ver. 138. Nocturnos risus ef somnia grata revolvens.] © Dr. Newton 
ingeniously conjectures resolrens, But the poet means, literally, rolliag 
back. ‘The Janitor of the starry hall drove away slumbers, and rolled back 
again into darkness the visions of the night. T. Warton. 

Ver, 139. Est lacus &e.] Here is some resemblance to Claudian, Jn 
Rufin. lib. u. 123. 

“ Est locus extremum pandit qua Gallia litus 
“ Oveani prietentus aquis, quo fertur Ulysses 
“ Sanguine libato populum movisse Silentum. 
“ Tlie Umbrarum tenui stridore volantum 
« Flebilis auditur questus, simulacra colon 
“ Pallida, defunctasque vident migrare figuras. 
“ Hine Dea prosiluit,” &c. Topp 
Ver. 141. Nune torci spelunca Phoni, Prodotaque bilinguis,] See the 
wrsonifications of Phonos Murther, and Prodotes Treason, in Fletcher's 
urple Island, c. vii. 69,72. But Fletcher's poem was published in 1633. 
Milton's was written in 1626. This cave with its inhabitants is finely 
imaged, and in the style of Spenser. ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 148. eranguisque locum circumculat Horror ;] Spenser, hav- 
ing described the personages that sate by the side of the high-way leading 
to hell, adds this image to complete the dreadful groupe, Faer, Qu. ii. vil. 23. 

* And over them sad Jforrour with grim hew 
* Did alwaics soar, beating his iron winges.” 
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Perpetudque leves per muta silentia Manes 
Exululant, tellus et sanguine conscia stagnat. 150 
Ipsi etiam pavidi latitant penetralibus antri 
Et Phonos, et Prodotes; nulléque sequente per antrum, 
Antrum horrens, scopulosum, atrum feralibus umbris, 
Diffugiunt sontes, et retro lumina vortunt : 
Hos pugiles Rome per sexcula longa fideles 155 
Evocat antistes Babylonius, atque ita fatur. 

‘* Finibus occiduis circumfusum incolit zequor 
‘* Gens exosa mihi; prudens Natura negavit 
‘© Indignam penitus nostro conjungere mundo : 
** []luc, sic jubeo, celeri contendite gressu, 160 
‘* Tartaredque leves difflentur pulvere in auras 
‘“* Et rex et paritér satrapx, scelerata propago : 
‘* Et, quotquot fidei caluere cupidine vere, 
‘“* Consilii socios adhibete, operisque ministros.” 
Finierat ; rigidi cupidé paruere gemelli. 165 


Horrour is personified in Parad. Lost, B. iv. 989. In the figure of 

Satan. 

“‘ His stature reach’d the sky, and on his crest 

“ Sat Horrour plum’d.” 
Where, says Dr. Newton, “Horrour is personified and made the plume of 
his helmet.” Other and better explications might be offered. But, I 
believe, we have no precise or determinate conception of what Milton 
means. And we detract from the sublimity of the passage in endeavouring 
to explain it, and to give a distinct signification. Here is a nameless 
terrible grace, resulting from a mixture of ideas, and confusion of imagery. 

T. Warton. 

Ver. 149. —_—————— per muta silentia Manes] Milton is fond of 
the expression. See the note on the Vac. Exercise, ver. 5. See also 
Buchanan, Silv. p. 49., ed. supr. “‘ Tacite: per muta silentia silver.” But 
the “ muta silentia noctis” of Ovid, Met. vii. is the original. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 154. Diffugiunt] There is great poetry and strength of imagina- 
tion in supposing that Murther and Treason often fly as alarmed from the 
inmost recesses of their own horrid cavern, looking back, and thinking 
themselves pursued. T. Warron. 

Ver. 156. Evocat antistes Babylonius, &c.] The Pope. “The Whore 
of Babylon.” The address is in imitation of Virgil. Zn. i. 67. “ Gens 
inimica mihi,” &c. T. Waxrron. 

Ver. 158, ———————_——— prudens Natura &c.] Hor. Od. I. iii. 
21. 

“ Nequicquam Deus abscidit 
“ Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
“ Terras.” RicHARDSON. 

Ver. 165. ————-———_—_ paruere gemelli.] In paruere is a false 

quantity, yet very excusable amidst so much good poetry and expression, 
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Interea longo flectens curvamine ccelos 
Despicit ztherea Dominus qui fulgurat arce, 
Vanaque perverse ridet conamina turbe ; 
Atque sui causam populi volet ipse tueri. 
Esse ferunt spatium, qua distat ab Aside terra 170 
Fertilis Europe, et spectat Mareotidas undas ; 
Hic turris posita est Titanidos ardua I'ame, 


especially from a youth of seventeen. But Milton might fairly defend 
himself, by reading u as the v consonant, for which there are authorities. 
T. Warton. 

Ver. 166. ————— longo flectens curvamine celos} See Comus, v.1015. 
“ Where the bow’d welkin slow doth bend.” But Ovid has a like contex- 
ture, with a different idea, Metam. vi. 64. of a rainbow. 

“ Inficere ingenti longum curvamine celum.” T. WaxrTon. 

But Milton’s allusion is scriptural. He was thinking of that most 
sublime composition, the xviiith Psalm. See ver. 9, &c. “ He bowed the 
heavens also, and came down :— He sent out his arrows, and scattered them; 
and he shot out lightnings, and discomfited them.” 'Tovp. 


Ver. 171. ——————— Marreotidus undas ;|]__ Mareotis is a large lake 
in Egypt, connected by many small channels with the Nile. See Ovid, 
Metam. ix.772. T. Wanton. 


Ver. 172. Hic turris posita est &c.] The general model of this Tower 
of Fame is Ovid, Metam. xii. 39. Milton has retouched and variegated 
Ovid’s imagery. The reader shall compare both poets at large. 

“ Orbe locus medio est, inter terrasque fretumque, 

* Colestésque plagas, triplicis confinca mundi ; 

“ Unde, quod est usquam, quamvis regionibus absit, 

“ Inspicitur; penetratque cavas vox omnis ad aures. 

“« Fama tenet, summiique locum sibi legit in arce : 

“ Innumerosquc aditus, ac mille foramina tectis 

“ Addidit, et nullis inclusit limina portis. 

“ Nocte diéque patent: tota est ex ere sonanti : 

“ Tétque fremit, vocésque refert, iterftque quod audit. 

“ Nulla quies intus, nullaque silentia parte. 

“‘ Nec tamen est clamor, sed parre murmura vocis, 

“ Qualia de pelagi, si quis procul audiat, undis 

** Esse solent; qualémve sonum, cim Jupiter atras 

“ Increpuit nubes, extrema tonitrua reddunt. 

* Atria turba tenent ; veniunt leve vulgus, cuntque. 

“ Mixtéque cum veris passim commenta vagantur 

“' Millia ramorum, confusique verba volutant. 

“EK quibus hi vacuas implent sermonibus auras, 

“‘ Hi narrata ferunt alio; mensur&que ficti 

“ Crescit, et auditis aliquid novus adjicit auctor. 

“* Tlic Credulitas, illic temerarius Error, 

“ Vanaque Letitia est, consternatique Timores, 

“ Seditioque repens, dubidque auctore Susurri,” &e. 
In the figure of his Fame, however, our author adverts to Virgil. See 
the next Note. T. Wanton. 


Thid. —— Titanidos} Ovid has “ Titanida Circen,” 
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/Erea, lata, sonans, rutilis vicinior astris 

Quam superimpositum vel Athos vel Pelion Oss. 
Mille fores aditisque patent, totidemque fenestre. 175 
Amplaque per tenues translucent atria muros : 

Excitat hic varios plebs agglomerata susurros ; 
Qualitér instrepitant circum mulctralia bombis 
Agmina muscarum, aut texto per ovilia junco, 

Dum Canis estivum cceeli petit ardua culmen. 180 
Ipsa quidem summa sedet ultrix matris in arce ; 
Auribus innumeris cinctum caput eminet olli, 

Queis sonitum exiguum trahit, atque levissima captat 
Murmura, ab extremis patuli confinibus orbis. 

Nec tot, Aristoride, servator inique juvence 185 
Isidos, immiti volvebas lumina vultu, 

Lumina non unquam tacito nutantia somno, 

Lumina subjectas laté spectantia terras. 

Istis illa solet loca luce carentia sxpe 

Perlustrare, etiam radianti impervia soli: 190 
Millenisque loquax auditaque visdque linguis 

Cuilibet effundit temeraria; veraque mendax 

Nunc minuit, modo confictis sermonibus auget. 


Met. xiv. 376. Fame is the sister of Cacus and Enceladus, two of the 
Titans, /En. iv. 179. T. Warton. 

Ver. 174. Quam se bi! alah vel Athos| Chaucer's House of Fame 
stands on a rock, higher than any in Spain, H. F. B, iii. 27. And toti- 
démque fenestra, are from Chaucer, H. F. B. iii. 101. 

“ Imageries and tabernacles, 

“ T sawe, and full eke of Windowes 

“ As fickis fallin in grete snowes,” &c. 
But Chaucer scems to have mentioned the numerous windows as orna- 
ments of the architecture of the House, rather than with Milton’s 
allegorical meaning. T. Wagon. 

Ver. 177. Not to copy Ovid too perceptibly, Milton adopts this com- 
parison from Homer, which is here very happily and elegantly applied, 
Il. it. 469. “’Hodre purdwy,” &e. See Parad. Lost, B. i. 768. Much the 
same comparison is in Parad. Reg. B. iv. 15. See also Jl. xvi. 641. I 
must however observe, that Chaucer, in the same argument, has the out- 
line of the same comparison, H. F. iii. 431. 

“ T heard a noise approchin blive, 
‘¢ That fareth as bees don in an hive, 
“ Against ther time of outflying,” &c. T. Warton. 

See the notes on Par. Reg. B. iv. 15. And the concluding lines of the 
citation from P. Fletcher's Locuste, which I have given in the Inquiry 
mto the Origin of Paradise Lost, in the present cdition. Towp. 
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Sed tamen a nostro meruisti carmine laudes, 
Fama, bonum quo non aliud veracius ullum, 195 
Nobis digna cani, nec te memorasse pigebit 
Carmine tam longo; servati scilicét Angli 
Officiis, vaga diva, tuis, tibi reddimus equa. 
Te Deus, xternos motu qui temperat ignes, 
I‘ulmine premisso alloquitur, terraque tremente: 200 
‘* Fama siles? An te latet impia Papistarum 
‘* Conjurata cohors in méque medsque Britannos, 
‘* Kt nova sceptrigero caedes meditata [aicobo ?” 

Nec plura; illa statim sensit mandata Tonantis, 
Kt, satis ante fugax, stridentes induit alas, 205 
Induit et variis exilia corpora plumis ; 
Dextra tubam gestat ‘Temeswo ex wre sonoram. 
Nec mora, jam pennis cedentes remigat auras, 
Atque parum est cursu celeres prevertere nubes : 
Jam ventos, jam solis equos, post terga reliquit: 210 
Et primo Angliacas, solito de more, per urbes 
Ambiguas voces, incertique murmura, spargit : 
Mox arguta dolos, et detestabile vulgat 
Proditionis opus, nec non facta horrida dictu, 
Authorésque addit sceleris, nec garrula cecis 215 
Insidiis loca structa silet ; stupuere relatis 
Et paritér juvenes, paritér tremuere puelle, 
Effcetique senes paritér ; tantwque rume 
Sensus ad wtatem subitd penetraverat omnem. 


Ver. 200. The voice of God is preceded by thunders and earthquakes. 
This is in the style of Paradise Lost. T. Warton. 
Ver. 207. Dextra tubam gestat Temeseo ex ere sonoram.| Her brazen 
trumpet is from Chaucer, which is furnished by olus, H. F. B. ui. 347. 
“ What did this /Eolus, but he 
“ Toke out his blak frompe of bras,” &c. 
Temese is a city on the coast of the Tyrrhene sea, famous for its brass. 
See Odyss. i. 183. "Eo TEMESHN pera XNAAKON, &c. And Ovid, Metam. 
xv. 707. “’Themesesque metalla.” And ib., 52. Milton has the epithet 
from Ovid, Medicam. Fac. 41. 
“ Et quamvis aliquis Z’emes@a removerit @ra,” &c. 


Again, Fast, 1. v. 441. “ Temeseaque concrepat era.” See also Afetam. 
vil, 207. T. Warton. , 

Ver. 208. ————— jum pennis cedentes remigat auras,] Cedentes auras 
as in Pur. Lost, B. ii. 842, “the buxom air :” Where see the Note. Topp. 
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Attamen interea populi miserescit ab alto 220 
/Ethereus Pater, et crudelibus obstitit ausis 
Papicoliim ; capti poenas raptantur ad acres : 
At pia thura Deo, et grati solvuntur honores ; 
Compita leta focis genialibus omnia fumant ; 
Turba choros juvenilis agit: Quintéque Novembris 225 
Nulla dies toto occurrit celebratior anno. 


IN OBITUM PR/ESULIS ELIENSIS. * 
Anno Etatis 17. 


ADHUC madentes rore squalebant gene, 
Et sicca nondum lumina 
Adhuc liquentis imbre turgebant salis, 
Quem nuper effudi pius, 
Dum meesta charo justa persolvi rogo 5 
Wintoniensis Prasulis. 
Cum centilinguis Fama, proh! semper mali 
Cladisque vera nuntia, 
Spargit per urbes divitis Britannia, 
Populdésque Neptuno satos, 10 
Cessisse morti, et ferreis sororibus, 
Te, generis humani decus, 
Qui rex sacrorum illa fuisti in insula 
Que nomen Anguille tenet. 


Ver. 220. Attumen &c.J We are disappointed at this abrupt ending, 
after curiosity and attention had been excited by the introduction of the 
goddess Famine with so much pomp. But young composers are cager to 
dispatch their work. Fame is again exhibited in the next poem, written 
also at seventeen. T. Warton. 


In Opitem Prasseuis Evsensis, 

* Nicholas Felton, bishop of Ely, died October 5. 1626, not many days 
after bishop Andrewes, before celebrated. He had been also master of 
Pembroke Hall, as well as bishop Andrewes ; and bishop of Bristol. He 
was nominated to the see of Lichfield, but was translated to that of Ely 
in 1618-19. He is said to have been a pious, learned, and judicious 
man. See Bentham’s Hist. of Ely Cathredal, p. 199. ‘Toon. 

Ver, 14. Que nomen Ancuille tenet.) Ely, so called from its abun- 
dance of eels. Mr. Bowle cites Capgrave, “ Locus ile sive canobium 4 
copia anguillarum Hely modo wuncupatur.” Vit. Sunct. f. 141. b.  Cap- 
grave wrote about 1440. ‘T. Warton. 
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Tunc inquietum pectus ira protinis 
Ebulliebat fervida, 

Tumulis potentem sepe devovens deam : 
Nec vota Naso in Ibida 

Concepit alto diriora pectore ; 
Graitisque vates parcits 

Turpem Lycambis execratus est dolum, 
Sponsamque Neobulen suam. 

At ecce! diras ipse dum fundo graves, 
Itt imprecor neci necem, 

Audisse tales videor attonitus sonos 
Leni, sub aura, flamine: 

‘* Cecos furores pone; pone vitream 

‘* Bilemque, et irritas minas : 

Quid temereé violas non nocenda numina, 

‘¢ Subitéque ad iras percita ? 

‘© Non est, ut arbitraris elusus miser, 
‘© Mors atra Noctis filia, 

‘* Erebéve patre creta, sive Erinnye, 
‘© Vastéve nata sub Chao: 

‘© Ast illa, coelo missa stellato, Dei 
‘© Messes ubique colligit ; 

‘¢ Animasque mole carne’ reconditas 
‘© In lucem et auras evocat : 

“* Ut cum fugaces excitant Hore diem, 
“ Themidos Jovisque fille ; 

‘* Kt sempiterni ducit ad vultus Patris: 
“¢ At justa raptat impios 

‘© Sub regna furvi luctuosa Tartan, 
‘“* Sedésque subterraneas.” 

Hance ut vocantem letus audivi, citd 


6¢ 


467 
15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


45 


Ver. 20. Archilochus, who killed Lycambes by the severity of his 
iambicks. ycambes had espoused his daughter Neobule to Archilochus, 
and afterwards gave her to another. See Ovid's Jbis, v. 54. T. Warton. 


And see Hor. Epod. vi. 13. Toop. 
Ver. 40. Themidos &c.] Orpheus, Hymn. 


"Qoa Suyaripec BipiWog kai Lyvdg avaxrog. 


See also Hesiod’s Theogony. And Ovid, Metam. ii. 118, Fast. i. 125. 
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Foedum reliqui carecrem, 
Volatilésque faustus inter milites 
Ad astra sublimis feror : 
Vates ut olim raptus ad coelum senex, 
Auriga curriis ignel. 
Non me Boétis terruere lucid! 
Sarraca tarda frigore, aut 
Formidolosi Scorpionis brachia ; 
Non ensis, Orion, tuus. 
Pretervolavi fulgidi solis globum, 55 
Longeque sub pedibus deam 
Vidi triformem, dum coércebat suos 
Frenis dracones aureis. 
Erraticorum siderum per ordines, 
Per lacteas vehor plagas, 60 
Velocitatem spe miratus novam ; 
Donec nitentes ad fores 


Ver. 48. Ad astra sublimis feror : 

Vates ut olim raptus ad calum sener, 

Auriga currus igner. 

Non me Boitis terruere &e.) This somewhat resembles, but. 
infinitely exceeds, the sentiment at the beginning of Du Bartas’s fourth 
day of the first week, as translated by Sylvester, Du Bart. 1621, p. 72. 

“ Pure Spirit. that rapt’st aboue the firmest sphear, 
“Jn fierv coach, thy faithful messenger. — 
*Q! tuke me vp: that, far from carth, [ inay, 
* From sphear to sphear, see th’ azure heav'ns to-day. 
* Be thou my coachman, &e. 
* Driue on my coach by Mars his flaming coach; 
“Saturn and Luna let my wheels approach,” &c. Topp. 
Ver. 57, ——_———_ dum coi'reebat suos 
Frans dracones aurets.}] As in dl Pens. v. 59. “ While 
Cynthia checks her dragon voke.” Seo also Comus, vo 131. Shakspeare 
has “the dragons of the aight” Mids. N. Dr. A. i. S. 2. edit. Malone, 
vol. ii, p. 505. where it is observed, that “the image of dragons drawing 
the chariot of Night is derived from) the watchtulness of that) fabled 
animal.”—In Comus, we have “the dragon watch of unenchanted cye,” 
vy. 395; where the allusion may be to the enchantments of Erictho, who 
employs the eyes of dragons, Lucan, lib. vi. 675. © Oeulique draconum.” 
Qn which passage the annotator observes, “Quibus melle tritis inuneti, 
ocull redduntur tmparidi adversus nocturnas imagines.” Edit. Aste. 
sSchrevelio, 1658. Topp. 

Ver, 62. Donec nitentes ad fores &.) Milton's natural disposition, so 
conspicuous in the Paradise Lost, and even ins his Prosxe- Works, for 
describing divine objects, such as the bliss of the saints, the splendour of 
heaven, and the musick of the angels, is perpetually breaking forth in 
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Ventum est Olympi, et regiam crystallinam, et 
Stratum smaragdis atrium. 

Sed hic tacebo ; nam quis effari queat, 65 
Oriundus humano patre, 

Ameenitates illius loci? Mihi 
Sat est in eternum frui. 


NATURAM NON PATI SENIUM.* 


Hev, quim perpetuis erroribus acta fatiscit 

Avia mens hominum, tenebrisque immersa profundis 
Oedipodioniam volvit sub pectore noctem ! 

Que vesana suis metiri facta deorum 

Audet, et incisas leges adamante perenni 5 


some of the earliest of his juvenile poems. And here more particularly, 
in displaying the glories of heaven which he locally represents, and clothes 
with the brightest material decorations, his fancy, to say nothing of the 
apocalypse, was aided and enriched with descriptions in romances. By 
the way, this sort of Imagery, so much admired m Milton, appears to me 
to be much more practicable than many readers seem to suppose. 

T. Warton. 


NATURAM NON PATI SENIUM. 

* This was an academical exercise, written in 1628, to oblige one of 
the fellows of Christ’s college, who having laid aside the levities of poetry 
for the gravity and solidity of prose, imposed the boyish task on Milton, 
now about nineteen years old. “ Quidam edium nostrarum Socius, qui 
Comitiis hisee academicis in Disputatione philosophica responsurus erat, 
carmina super questionibus pro more annuo componenda, pretervectus 
ipse Jum diu leviculas Whusmodi nugas, et rebus seriis intentior, forte mee 
puerilitati commisit.” Milton's Letter to A. Gill, dat. Cambridge, Jul. 2. 
1628. Epist. Fam. Prose- Works, i. 566. They were printed, not for sale, 
and sent to his late schoolmaster at St. Paul’s, Alexander Gill, aforesaid. 
For he adds, “ Hee quidem typis donata ad te misi, utpote quem norim 
rerum poeticarum judicem acerrimum, et mearum candidissimum,” &e. 
It is still a custom at Cambridge, to print the comitial verses accompanying 
the publick disputations. What a curiosity would be the sheet with 
Milton’s Copy! ‘To be able to write a Latin Verse called Versificari, was 
looked upon asa high accomplishment in the dark ages. This art they 
sometimes applied to their barbarous philosophy : and the practice gave 
rise to the Zripos Verses at Cambridge, and the Carmina Quadragesi- 
malia at. Oxford. From such rude beginnings is elegance derived. 

T. Warton. 

See the observation on Hakewill’s treatise upon the subject here poeti- 
cally described, in the Life of Milton prefixed to this edition. Topp. 

Ver. 5. incisas leges adamante perenni| So, in a Sonnet 
of Drummond's : — 
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Assimilare suis, nulléque solubile seclo 
Consilium fati perituris alligat horis! 

Ergéne marcescet sulcantibus obsita rugis 
Nature facies, et rerum publica mater 
Omniparum contracta uterum sterilescet ab wvo ? 
Et, se fassa senem, malé certis passibus tbit 
Sidereum tremebunda caput ? Num tetra vetustas, 
Annorimque eterna fames, squalorque, sittisque, 
Sidera vexabunt ? An et insatiabile Tempus 
Esuriet Colum, rapietque im viscera patrem ? 
Heu, potuitne suas imprudens Jupiter arces 
Hoc contra munisse nefas, et ‘Temporis isto 
Exemisse malo, gyrésque dedisse perennes ? 

Ergo erit ut quandoque sono dilapsa tremendo 
Convexi tabulata ruant, atque obvius ictu 
Stridat uterque polus, superaque ut Olympius aula 
Decidat, horribilisque retecta Gorgone Pallas ; 
Qualis in Agram proles Junonia Lemnon 
Deturbata sacro cecidit de limine ceeli ? 

Tu quoque, Phoebe, tui casus imitabere nati ; 
Precipiti curru, subitaque ferere ruina 
Pronus, et extincta fumabit lampade Nereus, 
Et dabit attonito feralia sibila ponto. 

Tunc etiam aérei divulsis sedibus Hemi 


“ Eternal lights! though adamantine laws 

“ Of Destinies to move still you ordain, 

“ Turn hither all your eyes,” &e. Topp. 
Ver. 9. —————. et rerum publica mater 


10 


15 


S 


25 


Omniparum contracta uterumn sterilescet ah avo ?| Compare 


Shakspeare’s Timon of Athens, A. iv. S. 3. of the earth: 
“ Common mother, thou 
“ Whose womb unmeasurcable, and infinite breast 
* Teems, and feeds all—.”  Tovn. 
Ver. 23. Qualis in Egeum &e.] See before, FL vii. 81. 
“ Sic dolet amissum proles Junonia ceelum,” &c. 
And Par. Lost, B.1. 740. 
“ Men call’d him Muleiber, and how he fell 
* From heaven, they fabled, &c. 
“ Dropt from the zenith like a falling star 
“On eat the “Bevean isle.” 





In the last line Bentley reads, “On Lemnos thence his isle.” But, to say 
no more, Agean is perhaps ascertained by our Latin text. ‘T. Warton, 
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Dissultabit apex, imdque allisa barathro 30 
Terrebunt Stygium dejecta Ceraunia Ditem, 
In superos quibus usus erat, fraternaque bella. 

At Pater Omnipotens, fundatis fortiis astris, 
Consuluit rerum summa, certdque peregit 
Pondere fatorum lances, atque ordine summo 35 
Singula perpetuum jussit servare tenorem. 
Volvitur hinc lapsu mundi rota prima diurno ; 
Raptat et ambitos socia vertigine coclos. 
Tardior haud solito Saturnus, et acer ut olim 
Fulmineum rutilat cristata casside Mavors. 4.0 
Floridus xternum Phoebus juvenile coruscat, 
Nec fovet effcetas loca per declivia terras 
Devexo temone deus; sed, semper amica 
Luce potens, eadem currit per signa rotarum. 
Surgit odoratis pariter formosus ab Indis, 45 
/&thereum pecus albenti qui cogit Olympo, 
Mané vocans, et serus agens in pascua ceceli ; 
Temporis et gemino dispertit regna colore. 
Fulget, obitque vices alterno Delia cornu, 
Ceruleimque ignem paribus complectitur ulnis. 50 
Nec variant elementa fidem, solit6que fragore 
Lurida perculsas jaculantur fulmina rupes. 
Nec per inane furit levior1 murmure Corus, 
Stringit et armiferos equali horrore Gelonos 
Trux Aquilo, spiratque hyemem, nimbdsque volutat. 55 
Ut que solet, Siculi diverberat ima Pelori 
Rex maris, et rauca circumstrepit «quora concha 
QOceani Tubicen, nee vasta mole mimorem 
/Egeona ferunt dorso Balearica cete. 
Sed neque, Terra, tibi sxecli vigor ille vetusti 60 
Priscus abest, servatque suum Narcissus odorem, 


Ver. 34. Consuluit rerum summe,|) So, in Par. Lost, B. vi. 673, the 
Almighty Father 1s represented 
“ Consulting on the sum of things.” Topp. 
Ver. 51. Nec rariant elementa fidem,] Claudian, De Rapt. Proserp. 
— “ Poone reluctatis iterim pugnantia rebus 
“ Rupissent elementa fidem.” ‘Topp. 
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Et puer ille suum tenet, et puer ille, decorem, 

Pheebe, tuiisque, et, Cypri, tuus; nec ditior olim 
Terra datum sceleri celavit montibus aurum 

Conscia, vel sub aquis gemmas. Sic denique im evum 65 
Ibit cunctarum series justissima rerum ; 

Donec flamma orbem populabitur ultima, late 
Circumplexa polos, et vasti culmina ceeli ; 

Ingentique rogo flagrabit machina mundi. 


DE IDEA PLATONICA QUEMADMODUM 
ARISTOTELES INTELLEXIT. * 


DicirTE, sacrorum presides nemorum dee ; 
Taque, O noveni perbeata numinis 
Memoria mater, quaque in immenso procul 


Ver. 63. Hyacinth the favourite boy of Phebus, Adonis of Venus. 
Both, like Narcissus, converted into flowers. T. Warton. 
Ver. 64. Terra datum sceleri celarit montibus anrum 
Conscia, rel sub aguis gemmas.] See El. v.77. And Comus, 
718. 
* in her own loins 
“ She hutch'd th’ all-worshipt ore," &c. 


Again, ibid. 732. 





“ And the unsoucht diamonds 
“ Would so imblaze the forehead of the deep,” &e.  T. Warton. 


This poem is replete with fanciful and ingenious allusions. It has 
also a vigour of expression, a dignity of sentiment, and elevation of thought, 
rarely found in very young writers. T. Warton. 


De Inga Pratonia, &e. 

* T find this poem inserted at full length, as a specimen of unintelligible 
metaphysicks, in a scarce little book of universal burlesque, much in the 
manner of Tom Brown, seemingly published about the year 1716, and en- 
titled “ An Essay towards the Theory of the intelligible World intuitively 
considered, Designed for forty-nine Parts, &e. by Gabriel John. En- 
riched with a faithful account of his ideal voyage, and illustrated with 
poeins by several hands ; as likewise with other strange things, not insuf- 
ferably clever, nor furiously to the purpose. Printed in the year One 
thousand seven hundred ct ewtera.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 3. This is a sublime personification of Eternity. And there isa 
great reach of imagination in one of the conceptions which follows, that 
the original archetype of Maninay be a hage giant, stalking in’ some 
remote unknown region of the carth, and lifting bis head 6o high as to be 
dreaded by the guds, &c, v. 21.:— 
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Antro recumbis, otiosa /Mternitas, 

Monumenta servans, et ratas leges Jovis, 5 
Ceelique fastos, atque ephemeridas deim ; 

Quis ille primus, cujus ex imagine 

Natura solers finxit humanum genus, 

Aiternus, incotruptus, equevus polo, 

Unisque et universus, exemplar Dei ? 10 
Haud ille Palladis gemellus innube 

Interna proles insidet menti Jovis ; 

Sed quamlibet natura sit communior, 

‘Tamen seorsts extat ad morem unius, 

It, mira, certo stringitur spatio loci : 15 
Seu sempiternus ille siderum comes 

Cocli pererrat ordines decemplicis, 

Citimimve terris incolit lune globum : 

Nive, inter animas corpus adituras sedens, 

Obliviosas torpet ad Lethes aquas : 20 
Sive in remota forté terrarum plaga | 


“ Sive in remota forte terrarum plagi 

“ Incedit ingens hominis archetypus gigas, 

“ Et diis tremendus erigit celsum caput, 

“ Atlante major portitore siderum,” &c. T. Warton. 

In the opening of this poem there is some resemblance to Claudian, De 
Laud. Stil. 11. 424. 

“ Est ignota procul, nostreque impervia menti, 
“ Vix adeunda deis, annorum squalida Mater, 
“ Immensi spelunca evi,” &e. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 11. Haud ille Palladis gemellus innube &e.] “This aboriginal 
Man, the twin-brother of the virgin Pallas, does not remain in the brain 
of Jupiter where he was generated; but, although partaking of Man’s 
common nature, still exists somewhere by himself, in a state of singleness 
and abstraction, and in a determinate place. Whether among the stars,” 
&e. TT. Warton. 

Ver. 13. “ Quamlibet ejus natura sit communior,” that is, communis. 

T. Warton. 

Ver. 15. “ Et (res mira!) certo,” &e. T. Warton. 

Ver. 19. See Virgil, .2x. vi. 713. 

“anime, quibus altera fato 
* Corpora debentur, Lethii ad tluminis undam, 
a e e @ 8 
* Eternos latices et longa oblivia potant.’ 
But this is Plato's Philosophy, Phad. Opp. 1590. p. 400. C. col. 1. 
| T. Warton. 

Ver. 21. Sive in remott &e.] See Hesiod, Theog. 731, 746, et seq. And 

compare Virgil, /En. iy. 480. :— 
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Incedit ingens hominis archetypus gigas, 

Et diis tremendus erigit celsum caput, 

Atlante major portitore siderum. 

Non, cui profundum cecitas lumen dedit, 25 
Dirceus augur vidit hunc alto sinu ; 

Non hunc silente nocte Pléiones nepos 

Vatum sagaci prepes ostendit choro ; 

Non hunc sacerdos novit Assyrius, licet 

Longos vetusti commemoret atavos Nini, 30 
Priscimque Belon, inclyttimque Osiridem. 
Non ille, trino gloriosus nomine, 

Ter magnus Hermes, ut sit arcani sciens, 
Talem reliquit Isidis cultoribus. 

At tu, perenne ruris Academi decus, 

(Hee monstra si tu primus induxti scholis, ) 
Jam jam poetas, urbis exules tua, 
Revocabis, ipse fabulator maximus ; 

Aut institutor 1pse migrabis foras. 


~~ 
wt 


© Oceani finem juxta solemque cadentem 
“ Ultimus -Ethiopum locus est, ubi maximus Atlas 
“ Axem humero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum.”  Ricnarnpson. 

Ver. 23. E¢ diis] ‘The edition of 1673 reads * Et ds,” an errour of the 
press. Topp. 

Ver. 25. Tiresias of Thebes. T. Warton. 

Ver. 27, ——————_ Pletones nepos} Mercury. Ovid, Epist. He- 
roid, xv. 62. “ Atlantis magni Pletonesque nepos.” And Metam., ii. 748. 
“ Atlantis Pleionesque nepos.” See also, Fast. B. v. 83.663. T. Warton. 

Ver. 29. Non hune sacerdos norit Assyrius,| Sanchoniathon, the eldest 
of the profane historians. Lis existence 1s doubted by Dodwell, and other 
writers. T. Warton. 

His existence, however, is believed by Fourmont, and by other writers. 

Topp. 
Ver. 32. trino gloriosus nomine, 

Ter magnus Hermes,| Hermes Trismegistus, an Egyptian 
philosopher, who lived soon after Moses, as Mr. Warton observes : “ Thrice- 
great Hermes,” J? Pens. v.88. Suidas says he was so called, because he 
was a philosopher, a priest, and a king. Topp. 

Ver. 35. At tu, perenne &c.] “You, Plato, who expelled the poets 
from your Seen must now bid them return,” &e. See Plato’s Timenus 
and Protagoras. Viato and his followers communicated their notions by 
emblems, fables, symbols, parables, allegories, and a variety of mystical 
representations. Our author characterises Plato, Par. leg. B. iv. 295. 

T. Warton. 

Ver. 36. ———___--_—— induxti scholis,) Edit. 1673, “ indusxit 

scholis,” another errour of the press. ‘Tovn. 
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AD PATREM.* 


Nunc mea Pierios cupiam per pectora fontes 
Irriguas torquere vias, totimque per ora 
Volvere laxatum gemino de vertice rivum ; 
Ut, tenues oblita sonos, audacibus alis 
Surgat in offici1um venerandi Musa parentis. 5 
Hoc utcunque tibi gratum, pater optime, carmen 
Exiguum meditatur opus; nec novimus ipsi 
Aptius a nobis qu possunt munera donis 
Respondere tuis, quamvis nec maxima possint 
Respondere tuis, nedum ut par gratia donis 10 
Esse queat, vacuis que redditur arida verbis. 
Sed tamen hee nostros ostendit pagina census, 
Et quod habemus opum charta numeravimus ista, 
Quz mihi sunt nulls, nisi quas dedit aurea Clio, 
Quas mihi semoto somni peperere sub antro, 15 
Et nemoris laureta sacri Parnassides umbre. 

Nec tu vatis opus divinum despice carmen, 
Quo nihil athereos ortus, et semina ceell, 
Nil magis humanam commendat origine mentem, 
Sancta Promethéx retinens vestigia flamme. 20 
Carmen amant superi, tremebundaque ‘Tartara carmen 


* According to Aubrey’s manuscript Life of Milton, Milton’s father, 
although a scrivener, was not apprenticed to that trade: he says he was 
bred a scholar, and of Christ Church Oxford, and that he toook to trade 
in consequence of being disinherited. Milton was therefore writing to 
his father in a language which he understood. Aubrey adds, that he was 
very ingenious, and delighted in musick, i which he instructed his son 
John: that he died about 1647, and was interred in Cripplegate Church, 
from his house in Barbican. MS. Asim. See Note on v. 66. below. 

T. Warton 

Ver. 16. See the Note on v. 92. AMfansus. Toon. 

Ver. 17. Iere begins a fine panegyrick on poetry. T. Warton. 

Ver. 2]. tremebundaque Tartara carmen 

Ima ciere valet, divésque ligure profundos, 
Et triplict duro Manes adamante coercet.] As in Il Pens. 





v. 106. 
“ Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
* Drew iron tears down Pluto's check, 
* And made Hell grant what love did seck.” 
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Ima ciere valet, divésque ligare profundos, 

Et triplic: duro Manes adamante coercet. 

Carmine sepositi retegunt arcana futuri 

Phoebades, et tremula pallentes ora Sibyllx : 
Carmina sacrificus sollennes pangit ad aras, 

Aurea seu sternit motantem cornua taurum ; 

Seu cam fata sagax fumantibus abdita fibris 
Consulit, et tepidis Parcam scrutatur in extis. 

Nos etiam, patrium tune ctim repetemus Olympum, 
/Eterneque more stabunt immobilis wv), 

Ibimus auratis per ceeli templa coronts ; 

Dulcia suaviloquo sociantes carmina plectro, 

Astra quibus, geminique poli convexa, sonabunt. 
Spiritus et rapidos qui circinat igneus orbes, 35 
Nunc quoque sidereis intercinit ipse chorels 

Immortale melos, et inenarrabile carmen ; 

Torrida dum rutilus compescit sibila Serpens, 
Demissdque ferox gladio mansuescit Orion ; 

Stellarum nec sentit onus Maurusius Atlas. 40 
Carmina regales epulas ornare solebant, 


2 


30 


And below, of Orpheus, v. 64. Where see the Note. T. Wanrtes. 

Compare also Valerius Fi. ii. 407. 

* Insontes errore huit, culpameque remittens 
“ Carmina turbatos volvit placantia Manes.” Topn. 

Ver. 25. Phebades,| The priestesses of Apollo's temple at Delphi, who 
always delivered their oracles in verse. Qur author here recollected the 
Ton of Euripides. To Phemonoe, one of the most celebrated of these 
poetical ladies, the Greeks were indebted for hexameters. Others found 
it more commodious to sing in the specious obscurity of the Pindarick 
mneasure. Homer ty said to have borrowed many lines from the responses 
of the priestess os Sa daughter of Tiresias. It was suspected that 
persons of distinguished abilities in poctry were secretly placed near the 
orgeular tripod, who immediately clothed the answer ino a ometrical form, 
which was almost as soon conveyed to the priestess in waiting.  Phabas 
isa word in Ovid. And Cassandra, a prophetess, is called Phadas, Amor. 
ii. vii. xn. And Trist. ii. 400. See our author, before, 2 vi. 73. 

T. Warton, 

Ver. 37. Tmmortale melos, &e.) See Lycidas, vo 176. T. Wantos. 

Ver. 41. Carmina regeales equdas &e.) | Vida, Poetic. i. 542. 

soem & Que primtim Faunt Vatésque canchant, 
“Carmina mortales passin didicere per ures, 
* Post epulas Jaudes heroum et facta canentes.” Bowne. 


See also Homer, Odyss. xvii. 270.;:— 
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Cim nondum luxus, vastzeque immensa vorago 
Nota gula, et modico spumabat ccena Lyezo. 
Tum, de more sedens festa ad convivia vates, 
/Esculea intonsos redimitus ab arbore crines, 45 
Herotimque actus, imitandaque gesta canebat, 
Et chaos, et positi laté fundamina mundi, 
Reptantésque deos, et alentes numina glandes, 
Kt nondum /Etnao quaesitum fulmen ab antro. 
Denique quid vocis modulamen inane juvabit, 50 
Verborum senstisque vacans, numerique loquacis ? 
Nilvestres decet iste choros, non Orphea, cantus, 
(Qui tenuit fluvios, et quercubus addidit aures, 
Carmine, non cithara ; simulachraque functa canendo 
Compulit in lacrymas : Habet has 4 carmine laudes. 55 

Nec tu perge, precor, sacras contemnere Musas, 
Nec vanas inopesque puta, quarum ipse peritus 
Munere mille sonos numeros componis ad aptos ; 
Millibus et vocem modulis variare canoram 
Doctus, Arionii meritd sis nominis heres. 60 
Nunc tibi quid mirum, si me genuisse poetam 
Contigerit, charo si tam propé sanguine juncti 
Cognatas artes, studiumque affine, sequamur ? 
Ipse volens Phocbus se dispertire duobus, 
Altera dona mihi, dedit altera dona parenti ; 65 
Dividuimque deum, genitdrque puerque, tenemus. 

ev ct Te HOpptys 


"Harder, ye dapa Cautri Zeot woinoay iraipyy, Topp. 
Ver. 44. Tum, de more &e.) See Homer, Odyss. vii. 65. Topp. 
Ver. 52. Silvestres Xe.) He alludes to the Song of Orpheus, m Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, i. 277. He “sung of Chaos to the Orphean Lyre,” Par. 
Lost, B. itt, 17. See also Onomacritus, Argon. vy. 438. T. Warton. 
Ver. 53, —————_ quereubus addidit aures, &.] See Par, Lost, B. vil. 
35. And Manilius, v. 321. ° Et silvis addidit aures.” RicHarpson. 
Ver. 54. - simulachrique functa] So of Orpheus, going 
down to Hell, Ovid, Metam. x. 14. % Perque leves populos, simulacraque 
fancta sepuleris,” Xe. Our author adds, * Compulit in lacrymas." So 
Ovid, continuing the same story, bid. 45. 
“Tum primum daerymis vietarum carmine fama est 
* Eumenidum maduisse genas,” Xe. 
Here we have, 
“ Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek.” T. Warton. 


e «@ s 4 ’ . [4 * 
Ver. 66. Dividutimque dewan, genitorque puerque, tenemus.| The topick 
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Tu tamen ut simules teneras odisse Camcenas, 
Non odisse reor ; neque enim, pater, ire Jubebas 
Qua via lata patet, qua pronior area lucri, 
Certaque condendi fulget spes aurea nummi : 70 
Nec rapis ad leges, malé custoditaque gentis 


of persuasion is happily selected. Dividuus our author has twice anglicised 
in Paradise Lost, 8. vii. 382. and B. xii. 86. Dividuus is an vidian 
adjective, Amor. i. v. 10. “ Candida dividua colla tegente coma.” Ibid. ii. 
x.10. “ Dividuimque tenent alter et alter amor.” And see Art. Amator. ii. 
488. Metam. ii. 682; and Note, On Time, v. 12. 

Milton’s father was well skilled in musick. sian says, that he com- 
posed an Jn nomine of forty parts, for which he was honoured with a gold 
chain and medal by a Polish prince, to whom he presented it. He is 
mentioned by Wood in his manuscript History of English Musicians, 
“John Milton, a musician living in the reigne of queene Elizabeth, 
James I. Charles I]. We have some of bis compositions in the publick 
musicke schoole at Oxford.” MSS. Mus. Ashm. D. 19. 4to. Among the 
Psalm tunes, published by Thomas Ravenscroft in 1633, are many with 
the name of John Milton; more particularly, that common one called 
York tune, the tenour part of which was such a favourite, as to be used 
by nurses for a lullaby, and as a chine-tune for churches. He has several 
songs for five voices, in “ The Zeares or Lamentations of a Sorrawfull soule, 
composed with musical ayres and songs hoth for voices and divers instru- 
ments,” containing also compositions by Bird, Bull, Orlando Gibbons, 
Dowland the lutenist, Ferrabosco, Coperario, Weelks, Wilbye, and others 
the most celebrated masters of the times, written ‘and published by sir 
William Leighton, knight, a gentleman-pensioner, and a good musician, 
in 1614.* He has a madrigal for five [six] voices, among the numerous 
contributions of the most capital performers, in the Triumphs of Oriana, 
published by Morley in 1601. See Note on Comus, v. 495. This collee- 
tion.is said to have been planned by the earl of Nottingham, lord High 
Admiral ; who, with a view to soothe queen Elizabeth’s despair for the 
recent execution of Lord Essex by flattering her preposterous vanity, 
gave for a prize-subject to the best poets and musicians, whom he liberally 
rewarded, the beauty and accomplishments of his royal mistress, now 2 
decrepit virgin on the brink of seventy. But maiden queens are in per- 
petual bloom. T. Warton. 

I take this occasion to observe, in consequence of the historical anecdote 
at the close of the preceding note, that the original warrant for the exe- 
cution of Lord Essex, signed with the trembling hand of his royal mistress, 
is now in Lord Francis Egerton’s collection of papers and records, which 
belonged to the late Duke of Bridgewater, and formerly belonged to 
his Grace’s illustrious ancestor Sir Thomas Egerton, Elizabeth's Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, and James the first’s Lord Chancellor. 
Mr. Warton has taken no notice of the poetical attempts made by Milton’s 
father. See however the Life of Milton, prefixed to this edition. ‘Topp. 


Ver. 71. He had Ovid in his head. Amor. i. xv. 5. 


‘*¢ Non me verbosas leges ediscere, nec me 
“ Ingrato vocem prostituisse foro,” &c. 


* There is an edition of the poem in 1612, 4to. Ie wrote also a poem called 
Virtue Triumphant, &c. Published in 1603. 
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Jura, nec insulsis damnas clamoribus aures ; 

Sed, magis excultam cupiens ditescere mentem, 

Me procul urbano strepitu, secessibus altis 

Abductum, Aonie jucunda per otia ripe, 15 
Phcebeo lateri comitem sinis ire beatum. 

Officium chari taceo commune parentis ; 

Me poscunt majora: tuo, pater optime, sumptu 

Cum mihi Romulez patuit facundia lingua, 

Et Latii veneres, et que Jovis ora decebant 80 
Grandia magniloquis elata vocabula Graiis, 

Addere suasisti quos jactat Gallia flores ; 

Et quam degeneri novus Italus ore loquelam 

Fundit, barbaricos testatus voce tumultus ; 

Quéeque Palestinus loquitur mysteria vates. 85 
Deniqué quicquid habet coclum, subjectaque ccelo 
Terra parens, terreque et colo interfluus aer, 
Quicquid et unda tegit, pontique agitabile marmor, 
Per te ndsse licet, per te, si nosse libebit : 

Dimotaque venit spectanda scientia nube, 90 
Nudaque conspicuos inclinat ad oscula vultus, 

Ni fugisse velim, ni sit libasse molestum. 


We speaks with a like contempt for the study of the Law to Hartlib, 
Tract. Educat. “ Some, allured to the Trade of Law, grounding their 
purposes not on the prudent and heavenly contemplation of justice and 
equity which was never taught them, but on the promising and pleasing 
thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees.” T. Waxrron. 


Ver. 74. Me procul urbano strepitu, &c.] He thus writes, in his epistle 
to his preceptor ‘Thomas Young, dated in 1628: “Ab urbano strepitu sub- 
ducam me paulisper.” Bows. 


Ver. 75. Aubrey, in Milton’s manuscript Life, says that he “was 10 
years old by his picture, and then a poet.” The picture is that by Cornelius 
Jansen. T. Warton. 


Ver. 84. barbaricos ¢estatus voce tumultus:| The pure Roman 
language was corrupted, says Mr. Warton, by Burbarick, or Gothich, 
invaders. Barbarick occurs in Pur. Lost, B. i. 4.; and the etymology 
of the word has been thus explained. “ Bruce has shown, that Barbarick, 
Barbarine, and Barberin, are names derived from Berber, or Barbar, 
the native name of the coast of the ‘Trogloditick Icthyophagi, and Shep- 
herds. It goes down the whole western coust of the Red Sea. The 
Egyptians hated and feared them. It was, therefore, in Egypt, a term 
both of dread and contumely ; in which sense it passed to the Greeks, and 
from them to the Romans.” Dr. Vincent's Periplus of the Egyptian Sea: 
Part the first, &c. 1800. p.103. Tonp. 
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I nunc, confer opes, quisquis malesanus avitas 
Austriaci gazas, Periianaque regna, preoptas. 
Que potuit majora pater tribuisse, vel 1pse 
Jupiter, excepto, donasset ut omnia, ccelo? 

Non potiora dedit, quamvis et tuta fuissent, 
Publica qui juveni commisit lumina nato, 
Atque Hyperionios currus, et frena diel, 

Et circlm undantem radiata luce tiaram. 100 
Ergo ego, jam docte pars quamlibet ima caterve, 
Victrices hederas inter laurédsque sedebo ; 

Jamque nec obscurus populo miscebor inerti, 
Vitabintque oculos vestigia nostra profanos. 

Este procul, vigiles Cure, procul este, Querela, 105 
Invidizque acies transverso tortilis hirquo, 

Seva nec anguiferos extende, Calumnia, rictus ; 

In me triste nihil, foedissima turba, potestis, 

Nec vestri sum Juris ego; securaque tutus 

Pectora, vipereo gradiar sublimis ab ictu. 110 

At tibi, chare pater, postquam non aqua merenti 
Posse referre datur, nec dona rependere factis, 

Sit memorasse satis, repetitaque muncra grato 
Percensere animo, fidaque reponere menti. 

Et vos, O nostri, juvenilia carmina, lusus, 115 

Si modo perpetuos sperare audebitis annos, 


95 


Ver. 93. I nunc, confer opes,] Ovid, Epist. Heroid. xii. 204. 
“ J nunc, Sisyphias, improbe, confer opes.” T. Warton. 
Ver. 101. Ergo ego, &c.] Wor. Od. I. i. 29. 


* Me doctarum edere premia frontium 

“ Diis miscent superis: me gelidum nemus 
“¢ Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori 
“ Secernunt populo.” RicHaRpson. 


And Virgil, Eel. viii. 12. 
-“ hane sine tempora circum 
*“ Inter victrices hederam tibi serpere lauros.” Topp. 


Ver. 106. Invidieque acies transverso tortilis hirquo,] The best com- 
ment on this line, as Mr. Richardson and Mr. Warton have both remarked, 
is the following description of envy, raised to the highest pitch, in Par. 
Lost, B. iv. 502. 

—_——_—“ Aside the Devil turn’d 
“ For envy, yet with jealous Iecr malign 
‘ Ey’d them askance.” Topp. 
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Et domini superesse rogo, lucémque tueri, 

Nec spisso rapient oblivia nigra sub Orco ; 

Forsitan has laudes, decantatfimque parentis 

Nomen, ad exemplum, sero servabitis zvo. 120 


AD SALSILLUM, POETAM ROMANUM, 
JEGROTANTEM. * 


ScAZONTES. 


O Musa, gressum que volens trahis claudum, 
Vulcaniéque tarda gaudes incessu, 

Nec sentis illud in loco minus gratum, 

Quam cium decentes flava Déiope suras 

Alternat aureum ante Junonis lectum ; 5 


Such productions of true genius, with a natural and noble conscious- 
ness anticipating its own immortality, are seldom found to fail. 
T. Warton. 


Ap Satsinium, &c. 


* Giovanni Salsilli had complimented Milton at Rome in a Latin 
tetrastich, for his Greek, Latin, and Italian poetry. Milton, in return, 
sent these elegant Scazontes to Salsilli when indisposed. T. Warron. 

Ver. 1. O Musa, gressum que volens trahis claudum,| Mr. Bowle 
here cites Angelinus Gazezus, a Dutch poct, in Pia Hilaria. Antv. 1629. 

. 79. 
“ Subclaudicante tibia redi, Scazon.” 
It is an indispensable rule, which Milton has not here always observed, 
that the Scazon is to close with a spondee preceded by an lambus. 
T. Warton. 

Mr. Bowle adds from the Affania of Ch. Fitz-Geoffrey, L. ii, sign. 
F. 3. b. 1601. Scazontes. 

“ Adeste Scazon, melleum genus metri, 
“ Suave claudicans Iambicum carmen.” 

Milton, however regardless of the indispensable Latin Canon, might 
perhaps think himself countenanced by the licence admitted into Greek 
Scazons. Sec [lephestion. Tovp. 

Ver. 4. Quam cum decentes flava Déiope &c.] As the Muses sung 
about the altar of Jupiter, in Ji. Pens. v.47. This pagan theology is ap- 
plied in Paradise Lost; of the angels, B. v. 161. 

“ and with songs, 
“ And choral symphonies, day without night, 
“ Circle his throne rejoycing.’ T. Warton. 


Ver. 5. Alternat] Compare Par. L. B.v. 162., and the note on the 
word alternate. Topp. 


VOL. IV. 11 
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Adesdum, et hee s’is verba pauca Salsillo . 
Refer, Cameena nostra cui tantum est cordi, 
Quamaque ille magnis pretulit immeritd divis. 
Hee ergo alumnus ille Londini Milto, 
Diebus hisce qui suum linquens nidum, 
Polique tractum, pessimus ubi ventorum, 
Insanientis impoténsque pulmonis, 

Pernix anhela sub Jove exercet flabra, 
Venit feraces Itali soli ad glebas, 

Visum superba cognitas urbes fama, 
Virdésque, doct#que indolem juventutis. 
Tibi optat idem hic fausta multa, Salsille, 
Habitamque fesso corpori penittts sanum ; 
Cui nunc profunda bilis infestat renes, 
Precordiisque fixa damnosum spirat ; 

Nec id pepercit impia, quod tu Romano 
Tam cultus ore Lesbium condis melos. 

O dulce divim munus, O Salus, Hebes 
Germana! Tuque, Phebe, morborum terror, 
Pythone ceso, sive tu magis Pan 25 
Libenteér audis, hic tuus sacerdos est. 

Querceta Fauni, vésque rore vinoso 

Colles benigni, mitis Evandri sedes, 

Siquid salubre vallibus frondet vestris, 

Levamen egro ferte certatem vati. 30 
Sic ille, charis redditus rursium Musis, 

Vicma dulci prata mulcebit cantu. 


10 


15 


20 


Ver. 23. O dulce divum munus, &c.] I know not any finer modern 
Latin lyrick poetry, than from this verse to the end. The close, which is 
digressional, but naturally rises from the subject, is perfectly antique. 

I. Warton. 


Ver. 25. —————————- sive tu magis Pean 
_ __ Libenter audis,] So, in Epitaph. Dumon. 209. “ Sive @quior 
audis Diodotus.” le has transferred this classical expression into 
Par. Lost, B. iii. 7.; where see the note. Topp. 

Ver. 27. Querceta Fauni, &c.] Faunus was one of the deities brought 
by Evander into Latium, according to Ovid, Fust. B. v.99. This is a 
poetical address to Rome. T. Warron. 

Ver. 28. —-— mitis Evandri sedes,] The epithet mitis is finely 
characteristick of Evander. T. Warton. 
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Ipse inter atros emirabitur lucos 

Numa, ubi beatum degit otium eternum, 

Suam reclinis semper AXgeriam spectans. 35 
Tumidisque et ipse Tibris, hinc delinitus, 

Spei favebit annue colonorum ; 

Nec in sepulchris ibit obsessum reges, 

Nimidum sinistro laxus irruens loro ; 

Sed frena melits temperabit undarum, 40 
Adusque curvi salsa regna Portumni. 


Ver. 33. Ipse inter atros emirabitur lucos &c.] Very near the city of 
Rome, in the middle of a gloomy grove, is a romantick cavern with a 
spring, where Numa is fabled to have received the Roman laws from his 
wife Egeria, one of Diana’s Nymphs. The grove was called nemus Arici- 
num, and sometimes Lucus Egeria et Camenarum, and the spring Fons 
Egeria. See Ovid's Fast. ii. 275. And, when Numa died, Egeria is 
said to have retired hither, to lament his death. See Ovid, Metam. xv. 
487. On these grounds Milton builds the present beautiful fiction, that 
Numa, still living in this dark grove in the perpetual contemplative 
ie ian of his Egeria, from thence will listen with wonder to the poetry 
of the neighbouring bard. This place is much frequented in sultry 
weather by the people of Rome, as a cool retreat. See Montfauc. 
Diar. Ital. ¢. xi. p. 152, edit. 1702. Milton might have visited it while 
at Rome. T. Warton. 

Ver. 38. Nec in sepulchris ibit obsessum reges, 

Nimiim sinistro laxus irruens loro;| This was Horace’s in- 
undation of the Tiber, Od. i. ii. 18. 
“ nagus et sinistra 
“ Labitur ripa.” 
For the left side, being on a declivity, was soon overflowed. See 
ibid. v. 15. 
“ Tre dejectum monumenta regis.” T. Warton. 
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MANSUS. * 


Joannes Baptista Mansus, Marchio Villensis, vir ingenti laude, tum lite- 
rarum studio, nec non et bellicd virtute, apud Italos clarus in primis est. 
Ad quem Torquati Tassi Dialogus extat De Amicitia scriptus ; erat enim 
Tassi amicissimus ; ab quo etiam inter Campania principes celebratur, in 
illo poemate cui titulus GERUSALEMME CONQUISTATA, lib. 20. 


(a4 . . e x e 
Fra cavalier magnanimi, ¢ cortesi, 


“ Risplende il Manso.” 


Is authorem Neapoli commorantem summé benevolentiad prosecutus est, mul- 
tdque ei detulit humanitatis officia. Ad hunc ituque hospes ille, antequam 
ab ea urbe discederet, ut ne ingratum se ostenderet, hoc carmen masit. 


Hc quoque, Manse, tua meditantur carmina laudi 
Pierides, tibi, Manse, choro notissime Pheebi ; 
Quandoquidem ille alium haud xquoest dignatus honore, 
Post Galli cineres, et Mecexnatis Hetrusci. 

Tu quogue, si nostra tantim valet aura Camena, 5 


* At Naples Milton was introduced to Giovanni Buttista Manso, mar- 
quis of Villu. See Prose- Works, vol. ii. 332. Milton at leaving Naples 
sent this poe to Manso. He was a nobleman of distinguished rank and 
fortune, had supported a military character with high reputation, of un- 
blemished morals, a polite scholar, a celebrated writer, and an universal 
patron. It was among his chief honours, that he had been the friend of 
Tasso: and this circumstance, above all others, must have made Milton 
ambitious of his acquaintance. He is not only complimented by name in 
the twentieth Canto of the Gerusalemme, but Tasso addressed his Dia- 
logue on Friendship to Manso, “ JZ Manso, overo Dell’ Amicitia. Dialogo 
del Sig. Torquato Tasso. Al molte illustre Sig. Giovanni Battista Manso. 
In Napoli, Appresso Gio. Iacomo Carlino, et Antonio Pace, 1596." In 
quarto. Beside a Dedication expressing the sincerest regard and attach- 
ment, five Sonnets from Tasso to Manso are prefixed, and Manso is one 
of the interlocutors. Manso in return wrote the Life of Tasso, published 
in 162]. And, as it here seems, of Murino. See v.17. to v. 21. of this 
poem. Among Manso’s other works, are, “ Erocallia, in Ven. 1628.” In 
twelve Dialogues. And “ J Paradossi, 1608.” Ie died in 1645, aved 84. 

‘T’. Warton. 

The Paradossi should be more fully described. They are entitled “I 
Paradossi, overo dell’ Amore, Dialogi di G. B. Manso;” and consist of 
five Dialogues, in all of which Tasso is one of the speakers. Some parti- 
culars of Manso’s family may be found in this entertaining voli: 
Manso was likewise a very pleasing poct. See his Rime, 1635, 12mo. 
There are two letters from Loredano to Manso, the former of which 
relates to Manso’s Life of Marino, in “ Lettere del Sigr. G. F. Loredano, 
edit. Bruxelles, 1708,” pp. 121, 195. Manso was then writing the Life, 
and Loredano expresses his high expectations of it: “ La vita del Marino 
fu un’ aborto di poche hore: quella di V. S. sara un parto, tanto piu per- 
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Victrices hederas inter laurdésque sedebis. 

Te pridem magno felix concordia Tasso 

Junxit, et eternis inscripsit nomina chartis : 

Mox tibi dulciloquum non inscia Musa Marinum 
Tradidit ; ille tuum dici se gaudet alumnum, 10 
Dum canit Assyrios divim prolixus amores ; 

Mollis et Ausonias stupefecit carmine nymphas. 

Ille itidem moriens tibi soli debita vates 

Ossa, tibi soli, supremaque vota reliquit : 

Nec manes pietas tua chara fefellit amici ; 15 


Jetto, quanto pit favorito del tempo: se bene la divinita del suo ingegno, 
anche ne’ momenti sa operare mcraviglic.” — Loredano had written a Life 
of Marino, which he here modestly calls “un aborto di poche hore.” 
Mr. Walker, in an appendix to his Historical Memoir on Italian tragedy, 
has given a very elegant and interesting illustration, entitled “ An attempt 
to ascertain the site of the Villa near Naples, in which the Marquis 
Manso received Zasso and Milton. With notices of the Manso family :” 
at the conclusion of which he ably vindicates the genuineness of Manso’s 
Life of Tasso from a doubt that had existed. See the Memoir, 1799, 
Append. p. Xxvi.—xxxi. ‘Topp. 


Ver. 1. Hee quoque, Manse, tue meditantur carmina &c.| Because he 
had already been celebrated by many poets. Quadrio says, by more than 
fifty. T. Warton. 


Ver. 6. Victrices hederas &c.] See his verses Ad Patrem, ver. 102. and 
the note there. Topp. 


Ver. 10. ————— ille tuum dici se gaudet alumnum,| Marino cultivated 
poetry in the academy of the Otiosi, of which Manso was one of the 
founders. Hither he was sent by the Muse, who was non inscia, not ig- 
norant of his poetical abilities and inclinations, &e. For at first, against 
his will, his father had put him to the law. T. Warton. 


Ver. 11. Dum canit &c.] The allusion is to Marino’s poem JZ Adone, 
prolix enough if we consider its subject; and in other respects spun out 
to an unwarrantable length. Mario's poem, called Strage de gli Inno- 
centi, was published in 1633, about four years before Milton visited Italy. 
To this poem Milton is supposed to have been indebted in Paradise Lost. 
Mr. Hayley thinks it therefore very remarkable, that our author should 
not here have mentioned this poem of Marino, as well as his Adone. The 
observation at first sight is pertinent and just. But it should be remem- 
bered, that Milton did not begin his Paradise Lost till many years after 
this Epistle was written, and therefore such a poem could now be no ob- 
ject. Milton thought it sufficient to characterise Marino by his great and 
ner work only, omitting his other and less conspicuous performances. 

see Kippis’s Biogr. Brit. iv. p. 431. From what 1s here said, however, 
it may be inferred, that Milton could be no stranger to the Strage, and 
must have seen it at an early period of his lite. T. Warton. 

I have ventured to cite a few passages from Marino's Strage, in the 
pages of the Paradise Lost, to which Milton perhaps alluded. See 
also the Inquiry into the Origin of Paradise Lost, in the present edition. 

Topp. 
Ir 3 
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Vidimus arridentem operoso ex ere poetam. 

Nec satis hoc visum est in utrumque, et nec pia cessant 
Officia in tumulo; cupis integros rapere Orco, 
Qua potes, atque avidas Parcarum eludere leges : 
Amborum genus, et varia sub sorte peractam 
Describis vitam, morésque, et dona Minerve ; 
/Emulus illius, Mycalen qui natus ad altam 


20 


Ver. 16. Vidimus arridentem operoso ex ere poctam.] Marino's monu- 
ment at Naples erected by Manso. But the Academy of the Humoristi 
are said, in Marino's epitaph, to have been the chief contributors. Tasso 
was buried, in 1595, in the church of the monastery of saint Onufrius at 
Rome; and his remains were covered, by his own desire, only with a plain 
stone. Cardinal Cynthio, whom he made his heir, soon afterwards pro- 
posed to build a splendid tomb to bis memory: but the design never was 
carried into execution. Manso, to whom he bequeathed only bis picture, 
and to whom he had committed some directions about his funeral, coming 
from Naples to Rome about 1605, and finding not so much as his name 
inscribed on the stone under which he was laid, offered to erect a suitable 
monument, but was not permitted. However. he procured this simple 
but expressive inscription to be engraved on the stone, Torquati Tasst 
ossa. At length the monument, which now appears, was given by Cardinal 
Bevilaqua, of an illustrious family of Ferrara. For a more particular ac- 
count of the very singular attentions and honours which Marino received 
from Manso, the reader is referred to the Italian Life af Marino, by 
F. Ferrari, published at Venice in 1633, 4to, at the end of Marino's 
Strage de gli Innocenti, and other poems, See pp. 68. &2. 89, 90. Marino 
died at Naples in 1625, aged fiftv-six. T. Warton. 

It may not be improper to exhibit, in this place, the following Sonnet 
of Marino, Rime Lugubri, p. 170. ed. Venet. 1602 : 

“ Venni a i colli Latini, e *] marmo scersi 
“ Que del tuo gran Tasso il fral si posa, 
“FE questi in rimirar I vrna famosa 
“ Furo in vrne di pianto occhi conuersi. 
“ E dissi, Ahi ben’ ha troppo, onde dolersi 
* Meco I’ Italia tutta orba, e dogliosa, 
“ Sepolto, ¢ seco ogni sua luce ascosa, 
“ Tl buon testor degli honorati versi. 
Sepolto ah no, che quanto ammira, e sente 
“ Tl suo nome gli ¢ tomnba; e ‘Lcrin gli honora 
“ Nel Parnaso del Ciel fregio lucente. 
Tu, se cola n’ andrai Manso talhora, 
“ Pace eterna gli prega, e riuerente 
“ D° immortali amaranti i] sasso infiora.” Topp. 
Ver. 22. ————- Mycalen qui natus ad altam 


ra 
“~ 


-~ 
~ 


Rettulit ZEolii ritam facundus Homeri.] Platarch, who wrote 
the Life of Homer. Ile was a native of Baotia, where Mycale is a moun- 
tain. It is among those famous hills that blazed in Phacton’s conflagra- 
tion, Ovid, Metam. ii. 223. The allusion is happy, as it draws with it an 
implicit comparison between Tasso and Homer. In the epithet facundus, 
there is much elegance and propricty. Plutarch is the great master of 


ancient biography. T. Warton. 
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Rettulit Aolii vitam facundus Homeri. 
Ergo ego te, Cliis et magni nomine Pheebi, 
Manse pater, jubeo longum salvere per evum, 25 
Missus Hyperboreo juvenis peregrinus ab axe. 
Nec tu longinquam bonus aspernabere Musam, 
Que nuper gelida vix enutrita sub Arcto, 
Imprudens, Italas ausa est volitare per urbes. 
Nos etiam in nostro modulantes flumine cygnos 30 
Credimus obscuras noctis sensisse per umbras, 
Qua Thamesis late puris argenteus urnis 
Oceani glaucos perfundit gurgite crines : 
Quin et in has quondam pervenit Tityrus oras. 
Sed neque nos genus incultum, nec inutile Pheebo, 35 
Qua. plaga septeno mundi sulcata Trione 
Brumalem patitur longa sub nocte Bodten. 
Nos etiam colimus Phobum, nos munera Phcebo 


The learned translator of this poem into English verse, the Rev. 
Joseph Stirling, observes that Herodotus is here intended; and that 
Mr. Warton is mistaken in supposing Milton to allude to Plutarch: for, 
he adds, “ a mountain of the name of Mycale in Beotia will not be found 
either in Pausanias or Strabo: Mycale was in Asia Minor, the country of 
Herodotus. The epithet facundus, which Mr. Warton admires, is parti- 
cularly applicable to the father of History ; but 1 doubt whether it would 
be allowed to Plutarch on the banks of the Ilyssus, though he is rich in 
biographical and moral reflections.” See Stirling's Poems, 12mo. Lond. 
1789, pp. 190, 191. Mr. Stirling's translation 1s executed with great 
elegance. Topp. 

Ver. 28. Que nuper gelida &c.| An insinuation, that cold climates are 
unfriendly to genius. As in Par. Lost, B. ix. 44. “ Or cold climate, or 
years, damp my intended wing,” &c. See Note on £2. vi. 6. 

T. Warton. 

Ver. 32. Qua Thamesis &c.] The allusion may be to Spenser’s Epi- 
thalamium of Thames, a long Episode in the Fuery Queen, iv. xi. 8. See 
alsu his Prothalamium. 1 believe it is an old tradition, that if swans sing, 
it is in the darkest and coldest nights of winter. See Van Trist’s Lett. on 
Iceland, p. 143. T. Warton. 

Ver. 34. Quin et in hus quondam pervenit Tityrus he “ Like me, 
too, Chaucer travelled into Italy.” In Spenser's Pustorals, Chaucer is 
constantly called Tityrus. T. Warton. 

See Speght’s Life of Chaucer. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 35. Sed neque &c.] See Pindar, Olymp. Od. iu. 28. 

Aapoy wmepbopiwy meisag, ATo\- 
Awvog Separovra. Topp. 

Ver. 38. Nos etiam &ec.] He avails himself of a notion supported by 

Selden on the Polyolbion, that Apollo was worshipped in Britam. See 
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Flaventes spicas, et lutea mala canistris, 

Halantemque crocum, perhibet nisi vana vetustas, 40 
Misimus, et lectas Druidum de gente choreas. 

Gens Druides antiqua, sacris operata deorum, 

Heroum laudes, imitandaque gesta, canebant ; 

Hinc quoties festo cingunt altaria cantu, 

Delo in herbosa, Graix de more puelle, 45 
Carminibus letis memorant Corinéida Loxo, 
Fatidicamque Upin, cum flavicoma Hecaérge, 

Nuda Caledonio variatus pectora fuco. 

Fortunate senex, ergo, quacunque per orbem 
Torquati decus, et nomen celebrabitur ingens, 50 
Claraque perpetui succrescet fama Marini ; 

Tu quoque im ora frequens venies plausimque virorum, 
Et parili carpes iter immortale volatu. 

Dicetur tum sponte tuos habitasse penates 

Cynthius, et famulas venisse ad limina Musas: 55 


his Notes on Songs, viii. ix. Selden supposes also, that the British Druids 
invoked Apollo. And see Spanheim on Callimachus, vol. ii. 492. seq. 
T. Warton. 

Ver. 41. Misimus, et lectas Druidum de gente choreas.] He imsinuates, 
that our British Druids were poets. As in Lycidas, v. 53. “ Where your 
old Bards the famous Druids lie.” The poetical character of the Druids 
is attested by Cesar, Bell. Gall. vi.4. “*‘ Magnum numerum versuum edis- 
cere dicuntur.” T. Wartoy. 

See also Beaumont and Fletcher’s Bonduca, A.i. S.1. 

“ The holy Druides composing songs 
“ Of everlasting life to victory.” Topp. 

Ver. 45. Graie se more puelle,| Ovid, Metam. ii. 711. “Tila 
forté die caste de more pucllw,” &c. T. Warton. 

Ver. 46. Our author converts the three Hyperborean Nymphs, who sent 
fruits to Apollo in Delos, into British goddesses. Sce Callimachus, Hymn. 
Del. v. 292. 

Ovme re, Aogw re, kai evaiwy ‘Exatoyn, 
Ovyarépec Bopiao, &c. 

Milton here calls Callimachus’s oxo, Corineis, from Corineus, a Cor- 
nish giant : and supposes that the naked bosoms of these three Nymphs 
were tinged with Caledonian or Pictish woad. Some writers hold, that 
Britain, or rather that part of it called Scotland, was the fertile region of 
the Hyperborei. T. Warton. 

Ver. 52. Tu quoque in ora frequens venies plausimque virorum,] So 
Propertius, as Mr. Bowle observes, ili. 1x. 32. “ Veniex tu quoque in ora 
virum.” See also Virgil, Georg. ii. 9. “ Vict6érque virum volitare per 
ora.’ Mr. Warton remarks, that this association of immortality is hap- 
pily inferred by Milton. ‘Topp. 
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At non sponte domum tamen idem, et regis adivit 
Rura Pheretiade, ccelo fugitivus Apollo ; 

Ille licét magnum Alciden susceperat hospes ; 

Tantim ubi clamosos placuit vitare bubulcos, 

Nobile mansueti cessit Chironis in antrum, 60 
Irriguos inter saltus, frondosaque tecta, 

Peneium propé rivum : ibi sepe sub ilice nigra, 


Ver. 56. At non sponte domum™tamen &c.] Apollo, being driven from 
heaven, kept the cattle of king Admetus in Thessaly, who had entertained 
Hercules. ‘This was in the neighbourhood of the river Peneus, and of 
mount Pelion, inhabited by Chiron. It has never been observed, that the 
whole context is a manifest imitation of a sublime Chorus in the Alcestis 
of Milton’s favourite Greck dramatist, Euripides, v. 570. seq. 


Ve roe cai O WvOwe 

EtQXvoae ’ArdAAwy 

"HEtwoe vais" 

"ErAn Cé cota prndovopag 

"Er Cépote yevéia@at, 

Aoxpiay Cid cdtrdwy 

Book npace coin cupizwy 
Nlowahrag vperaiove. 

Livy 6 éromaivovro yapg pedé= 
wy Bartat re AVyKEC 

"KEa Ci, Nervio’ “OBpu- 

oc vatrar, NedvTwy 

"A Sagourdc tha’ 

"Exopevor & apgi cay xi@dpar, 
Poike, roucdoO pie 

Nebpoc, vpikopwy Epa 
Baivovo’ iiaréiy oovpyp Kovgy, 
Xaipovo’ eigpom porrg. T. Warton, 


Ver. 57. Pheretiade,| See Ovid, Fast. ii. 239. 
“ Cynthius Admeti vaccas pavisse Phereas,” &c. 





And Epist. Hervid. Ep. v. 151. Pheretiades occurs more than once in 
Ovid. From Homer, JZ. ii. 763, xxiii. 376. T. Warton. 


Ver. 60. Nobile mansueti cessit Chironis in antrum,] Chiron’s cavern 
was ennobled by the visits and education of sages and heroes. Chiron is 
styled mansuetus, because, although one of the Centaurs, and the inhabit- 
ant of a cave in a mountain, he excelled in learning, wisdom, and the 
most humane virtues. Or, he may be called mansuetus, either on account 
of his mildness as a teacher, or his hospitality to strangers. See a beau- 
tiful Poem in Dodsley’s Miscellanies, by the late Mr. Bedingfield, called 
the Education of Achilles. Myr. Steevens adds, “'The most endearing 
instance of the mansuetude of Chiron, will be found in his behaviour when 
the Argo sailed near the coast on which he lived. He came down to the 
very margin of the sea, bringing his wife with the young Achilles in her 
arms, that he might show the child to his father Peleus who was ee 
ceeding on the voyage with the other Argonauts. Apollon. Rhod. lib. i. 
558. [lpvtidny Ayia iA decioxero rarpi. Chironis in antrum, is the 
end of a verse in Ovid, Mefam. ii. 631. T. Warton. 
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Ad cithare strepitum, blanda prece victus amici, 
Exilii duros lenibat voce labores. 
Tum neque ripa suo, barathro nec fixa sub imo 65 


Saxa stetere loco; nutat Trachinia rupes, 
Nec sentit solitas, immania pondera, silvas ; 
Emotéque suis properant de collibus orni, 
Mulcentiérque novo maculosi carmine lynces. 

Diis dilecte senex, te Jupiter wquus oportet 70 
Nascentem, et miti lustrarit lumine Phoebus, 
Atlantisque nepos; neque enim, nisi charus ab ortu 
Diis superis, poterit magno favisse poeta. 


Ver. 64. Exilii duros lenibat roce labores.] Ovid says, that he soothed 
the anxieties of love. not of banishment, with his musick ; and it is related 
or implied, by Tibullus, and others, that he was enamourcd of Admetus 
when a boy, or the grandson of an elder Admetus. Ovid, Metam. it, 684. 

“ Dumque amor est cure, dum te tua fistula mulcet.” 
See also Epist. Heroid. Ep. v.151., Fast. ii. 239. Callimachus more ex- 
pressly, Hymn. Apoll. v. 49. 
"Ex Apooump Cevynricac irpegey trrorn, 

"Hideou ua’ Cowrt Kexavpevor 'ACuyTow, 
But Milton uniformly follows Euripides, who save that Apollo was un- 
willingly forced into the service of Admetus by Jupiter, for having killed 
the Cyclopes, Alcest. v. 6. Thus, v. 56. 

“ At non sponte damum tamen idem.” &e. 

The very circumstance which introduces this fine compliment and digres- 
sion. T. Warton. 

Ver. 66. —————utat Trachinia rupes.] Mount Octa, connected with 
the mountains, Pelion. in which was Chiron’s cave, and Othrys, mentioned 
in the passage just cited from Euripides. See Ovid. Metam. vii. 353. 
But, with no ps AN aa Milton might here mean Pelion by the 7'ra- 
chintan rock; which, with the rest. had tamania pondera silras, and which 
Homer calls etvomgurdor, frondosum. Uts Orni are also twice mentioned 
by V. Flaccus, Argon. 1. i. 406. * Quantum Peliacas in vertice vicerat 
ornos.” And in B. ii. 6. T. Warton. 

Ver. 69. Mulcentirque novo &c.) Boethius, Metr. iii. 12. 

“ Stupet tergeminus nore 
“ Captus carinine janitor.” Ricnarpson. 
Ver. 72. ——————— nrque enim, nisi charus ab ortu 
Diis superis, &.] Pindar, Pyth. Od. i. 25, 
“Ooca ci py Tepidyee 
heic, arigerra: oay 
Meepicwy atovra. Topp. 

Ver. 73. magno favisse porte.) The great puct Tasso. Or @ 
great poet like your friend ‘Tasso. Either sense shows Milton's high idea 
of the author of the Gerusalemme. T. Warton. 

The great poet is the usual phrase applied to Tasso. So, in the Sonnet 
before cited. “Del tno gran Tasso.” Again, in Rime del Sig. G. C. 
Colombini, Sonetti dt diversi Accademict Sanesi, kc. Sienna, 1608, p. 184. 
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Hinc longeva tibi lento sub flore senectus 

Vernat, et AMsonios lucratur vivida fusos ; 75 
Nondum deciduos servans tibi frontis honores, 
Ingeniimque vigens, et adultum mentis acumen. 

O mihi si mea sors talem concedat amicum, 

Pheebeos decorasse viros qui tam bené ndrit, 

Siquando indigenas revocabo in. carmina reges, 80 
Arturimque etiam sub terris bella moventem ! 

Aut dicam invictz sociali foedere mense 


“ Qui giace estinto il gran Torquato Tasso, 
“ Gloria d’ Apollo, onor del secol nostro.” Tono. 
Ver. 74, —————— lento sub flore senectus 


Vernat, &c.] There is much elegance in lento sub flore. I 
venture to object to vernat senectus. T. Warton. 


Ver. 79. Phabsxos] Phebeos is entirely an Ovidian epithet. As, 
“ Phebe lyra,” Epist. Heroid. xvi. 180. And in numerous other places. 
See El. vi. 46. T. Warton. 

Phebeus, it may be added, is also a very frequent epithet in Buchanan's 
poetry. Topp. 

Ver. 80. Siquandd indigenas revocabo in carmina reges, 

Arturiimque etiam sub terris bella moventem! &c.] The in- 
digene reges are the ancient kings of Britain. This was the subject for 
an epick poem that first occupied the mind of Milton. See the same idea 
repeated in Epitaph. Damon. v. 162. King Arthur, after his death, was 
supposed to be carried into the subterraneous land of Faerie or of Spirits, 
where he still reigned as a king, and whence he was to return into Britain, 
to renew the Round Table, conquer all his old enemies, and re-establish 
his throne. Je was, therefore, ETIAM movens bella sub terris, stiLL medi- 
tating wars under the earth. The impulse of Milton’s attachment to this 
subject was not entirely suppressed: It produced his History of Britain. 
By the expression, rerocabo tm curmina, the poet means, that these ancient 
kings, which were once the themes of the British bards, should now again 
be celebrated in verse. Milton, in his Church-Government, written 1641, 
says, that after the example of Tasso, “it haply would be no rashness, 
from an equal diligence and inclination, to present. the like offer in one 
of our own ancient stories,” Prose-Works, i. 60. It is possible that the 
advice of Manso, the friend of Tasso, might determine our poet to a design 
of this kind. T. Warton. 

We may here compare the Illustrations of Drayton's Polyolbion, S. iii. 
p. 54., edit. 1622, where Lydgate, according to the fiction of the Welch 
bards, says of Arthur ; 

“ He is a king crouned in Fairie, 

“ With scepter and sword ; and with his royally 
“ Shall resort as lord and soveraigne 

“ Out of Fairie, and reigne in Britaine.” Topp. 

Ver. 82. —————. sociali foedere mensa &c.| The knights, or associated 
champions, of king Arthur's Round Table, as Mr. Warton observes: but 
there may be an allusion also to Statius, TAeb. vill. 240. 


* Tum primim ad ceetus, socieque ad federa mense, 
“ Semper inaspectum,” &c. Topp. 
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Magnanimos heroas ; et, O modo spiritus adsit, 
Frangam Saxonicas Britonum sub Marte phalanges ! 
Tandem ubi non tacite permensus tempora vite, 85 
Annordmque satur, cineri sua jura relinquam, 

Ille mihi lecto madidis astaret ocellis, 

Astanti sat erit si dicam, sim tibi cure ; 

Ille meos artus, liventi morte solutos, 

Curaret parva componi mollitér urna: 

Forsitan et nostro ducat de marmore vultus, 
Nectens aut Paphia myrti aut Parnasside lauri 
Fronde comas, at ego secura pace quiescam. 

Tum quoque, si qua fides, si premia certa bonorum, 
{pse ego ccelicoliim semotus in wthera divum, 95 
Quo labor et mens pura vehunt, atque ignea virtus, 
Secreti hee aliqua mundi de parte videbo, 

Quantum fata sinunt ; et, tota mente serenum 

Ridens, purpureo suffundar Jumine vultus, 

Et simul ezthereo plaudam mihi lwtus Olympo. 100 


Ver. 85. Annorumque satur. Ke.] Mr. Steevens thinks, that the context 
is amplified from a beautiful passage in the Medea of Euripides, v. 1032. 
Medea speaks to her sons. 
Etyov iAmiag 
TloAdag tv tyis ynooboonyaen rt’ ini, 
Kat carGavoroay yevoir ev cemarredeiv 
Zywrov avpwroa. TT. Warton. 
Ver. 92. ———————-. Parnasside] So, Ad Putrem, v.16. 
“ Et nemoris laureta sacri Parnusatdes umbra.” 
Ovid, Metam. xi. 165. 
*¢ Ile caput flavum lauro Purnasside vinctus.” 
Virgil’s epithet is Purnassius. T. Warton. 
pen also follows Buchanan. See Sile@, Buchanan. Opp. ed. supr. 
p- 52. 





——‘“ mutaque diu Parnassidos umbrw.” Topp. 
; Ver. 99. purpureo suffundar lumine rultus,} Virgil, Aen. vi. 
40. 





“ Largior hic campos wther ct lumine vestit 


‘“‘ Purpureo.” Toop. 
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EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS. 


ARGUMENTUM. 


Thyrsis et Damon, ejusdem vicinie | teahie eadem. studia sequuti, a pueritia 
amici erant, ut qui plurimum. Thyrsis animi causd profectus peregré de 
obitu Damonis nuncium accepit. Demium posted reversus, et rem ita esse 
comperto, se, sudmque solitudinem, hoc carmine deplorat. Damonis autem 
sub persona hic intelligitur Carolus Deodatus ex urbe Hetrurie Luci 
paterno genere oriundus, cetera Anglus ; ingenio, doctrind, clarissimisque 
ceteris virtutibus, dum viveret, juvenis egregius.* 


HiMeERIvEs nymphe (nam vos et Daphnin, et Hylan, 
Et plorata diu meministis fata Bionis, ) 


* See Notes on El.i. Charles Deodate’s father, Theodore, was born 
at Geneva, of an Italian family, in 1574. He came young into England, 
where he married an English lady of good birth and fortune. He was a 
doctor in physick ; and, in 1609, appears to have been physician to Prince 
Henry, and the Princess Elizabeth, afterwards queen of Bohemia. Fuller's 
Worthies, Middlesex, p. 186. He lived then at Brentford, where he per- 
formed a wonderful cure by phlebotomy ; as appears by his own narrative 
of the case, in a Letter diated 1629, printed by Hakewill at the end of his 
Apologie, Lond. 1630. Signat. Y y 4. Hakewill calls him, “ Dr. Deodate, 
a French physician living in London,” &c. See Apol. L. iii. § v. p.218. 
One of his descendants, Mons. Anton. Josué Diodati, who has honoured 
me with some of these notices, is now the learned Librarian of the Re- 
publick of Geneva. Theodore’s Brother, Giovanni Deodati, was an emi- 
nent theologist of Geneva; with whom Milton, in consequence of his con- 
nection with Charles, contracted a friendship during his abode at Geneva, 
and whose annotations on the Bible were translated into English by the 
yuritans. The original is in French, and was printed at Geneva, 1638. 
ie also published, “Theses 1x de Peceato in genere et specie, Genev. 
1620." —“ ] sacri Sarmi, messi in rime Italiane da Giovanni Diodati, 1631, 
12mo.”—* An Italian Translation of the Bible, 1607.” — And “An Answer 
sent to the Ecclesiastical Assembly at London, with marginal observations 
by king Charles the first. Newcastle, 1647.” But this last is a translation 
into English, by one of the puritans. Perhaps the only genuine copy of 
it, for there were many spurious editions, is now to be seen in the Bod- 
leian library. See a curious story concerning this G. Deodati, of his 
preaching at Venice in a trooper’s habit, and converting a Venetian cour- 
tezan, in Lord Orrery’s Memoirs by T. Morrice, prefixed to State Papers, 
ch. i. In which it is said by Lord Orrery, who lived a year im his house, 
that he was not unfavourably disposed towards the English hierarchy, but 
wished it might be received under some restrictions at Geneva; that he 
was 2 learned man, a celebrated preacher, and an excellent companion. 
The family left Italy on account of religion. Compare Archbishop Usher's 
Letters, Vond. 1686, ad cale. Lett. xii. p. 14. T. Warton. 

Giovanni Deodati published also * A French Translation of Father 
Paul's History of the douncil of Trent.” Topp. 

Ver. 1. Himerides nympha] imera is the famous bucolick river of 
Theocritus, who sung the death of Daphnis, and the loss of Hylas. Bion, 
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Dicite Sicelicum Thamesina per oppida carmen : 
Quas miser effudit voces, que murmura Thyrsis, 

Et quibus assiduis exercuit antra querelis, 
Fluminaque, fontésque vagos, nemorimque recessus ; 
Dum sibi prereptum queritur Damona, neque altam 
Luctibus exemit noctem, loca sola pererrans. 

Et jam bis viridi surgebat culmus arista, 

Et totidem flavas numerabant horrea messes, 10 
Ex quo summa dies tulerat Damona sub umbras, 

Nec dum aderat Thyrsis; pastorem scilicét illum 
Dulcis amor Muse Thusca retinebat in urbe : 

Ast ubi mens expleta domum, pecorisque relicti 

Cura vocat, simul assueta seditque sub ulmo, 13 
Tum verd amissum tum denique sentit amicum, 

Ceepit et immensum sic exonerare dolorem. 

Ite domum impasti, domimo jam non vacat, agni. 
Hei mihi! que terris, qua: dicam numina eeelo, 
Postquam te immiti rapuerunt funcre, Damon! 20 
Siccine nos linquis, tua sic sine nomine virtus 
Ibit, et obscuris numero sociabitur umbris ? 

At non ille, animas virga qui dividit aurea, 


cr 


in the next line, was lamented by Moschus. In the Argument of this 
Pastoral, “ Rem ita esse cumperto.” Tickell has ivnorandy anid arbitrarily 
altered comperto to comperiens. He is tolluwed, as usual, by Fenton. 
T. Warron. 
I must defend Tickell trom the preceding censure. He found compe- 
riens in Tonson's edition of 1713, which, a I] bave before observed, be 
seems to have usually followed. ‘Toon. 
oe 12. Coe or ei rales now at Florence. [tis observable, 
e gives this name to the Spirit, assuming the habit of phe 
in Conus T. Warton. pee : eepnens 
Ver. 15, ————— assuct sedlitque sub ulmo,] So, in Jl Pens. y. 60. 
as Mr. Warton observes : a dey tdi dees. 00s 
“ While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 
“ Gently o'er the accustom'd oak.” 
The Windsor oak is distinguished, in the Merry W. af Windsor, by an 
accustomed dance around it. 
———_—_—_ -— “ But, till "tis one o'clock, 
“ Qur dance of custom, round abuut the oak 
“ Of Herne the hunter, let us not forget.” 
Milton, however, had probably Ovid in mind. _ Met. x. 533. 
“ Hfunc tenet, huic comes est, assuetd semper in umbra, 
“ Indulgere sibi,” &e. Topp. 
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Ista velit, dign&mque tui te ducat in agmen, 
Ignavimque procul pecus arceat omne silentim. 95 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Quicquid erit, certé nisi me lupus ante videbit, 
Indeplorato non comminuere sepulchro, 

Constabitque tuus tibi honos, long&émque vigebit 

Inter pastores: Illi tibi vota secundo 30 
Solvere post Daphnin, post Daphnin dicere laudes, 
Gaudebunt, dum rura Pales, dum Faunus, amabit : 

Si quid id est, priscémque fidem coluisse, piimque, 
Palladiasque artes, socifimque habuisse canorum. 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 35 
Hec tibi certa manent, tibi erunt hec premia, Damon ; 
At mihi quid tandem fiet modo? quis mihi fidus 
Herebit lateri comes, ut tu sepe solebas 
Frigoribus duris, et per loca foeta pruinis, 

Aut rapido sub sole, siti morientibus herbis ? 40 
Sive opus in magnos fuit eminus ire leones, 

Aut avidos terrere lupos presepibus altis ; 

Quis fando sopire diem, cantique, solebit ? 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Pectora cui credam? quis me lenire docebit 45 
Mordaces curas, quis longam fallere noctem 


Ver. 28. Indeplorato non comminuere sepulchro,] Ovid, Trisi. iii. iii. 
45. 
*‘ Sed sine funeribus caput hoc, sine honore sepulchri, 
“ Indeploratum barbara terra teget ?” 


See also Met. xi. 670., Zbis, v. 166. And Lycidas, v.14. T. Warton. 
And Chapman's translation of the Jad, fol. p.306., no date. 


——_—___—_——. “ But why use I a word 
“ Of any act, but what concerns my friend? dead, undeplor’d, 
“ Unsepulcher'd.” Topp. 
Ver. 46. Mordaces curas,] As in those exquisite lines in L’ Allegro, 
v. 135. 
“ And ever, against eating cares, 
“ Lap me soft in Lydian airs,” &c. 
Horace has “ curas edaces,” Od. II. xi. 18. But the phrase in the text is 
Lucan’s, Lib. ii. 681. “ Curis animum mordacibus angit.” Whence also 
Marino, Rime, &c. Parte 1™ p. 40. edit. Venet. 1602. 


“ Tarlo, e lima d’ Amor, cura mordace, 
“ Che mi rodi” &c. Topp. 
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Dulcibus alloquiis, grato ciim sibilat ign 
Molle pyrum, et nucibus strepitat focus, et malus Auster 
Miscet cuncta foris, et desuper intonat ulmo ? 
Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 50 
Aut estate, dies medio dum vertitur axe, 
Cum Pan esculea somnum capit abditus umbra, 
Kt repetunt sub aquis sibi nota sedilia nymphe, 
Pastoreésque latent, stertit sub sepe colonus ; 
Quis mihi blanditiasque tuas, quis tum mihi risus, 55 
Cecropidsque sales referet, cultésque lepores ? 
Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
At jam solus agros, jam pascua solus oberro, 
Sicubi ramos densantur vallibus umbre ; 
Hic serum expecto; supra caput imber et Eurus 60 
Triste sonant, fracteque agitata crepuscula silve. 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Heu, quam culta mihi prius arva procacibus herbis 
Involvuntur, et ipsa situ seges alta fatiscit ! 

Innuba neglecto marcescit et uva racemo, 65 


Ver. 47. Dulcibus alloquiis,} From Hor. Epod. XIII. 25. 
“ Tlic omne malum vino cantuque levato, 
“ Deformis egrimonix 
“ Dulcibus alloquiis.” Joun Warton. 
Ver. 49. Miscet cuncta foris,] Virgil, En. i. 128. 
“ Interea magno miscere murmure pontum.” 
So in the same sense, Par. Reg. B. iv. 452. 
“heard the wrack, 
“ As earth and sky would mingle.” Bowe. 

Ver. 52. In Theocritus, the shepherds are afraid to wake Pan who con- 
stantly sleeps in the middle of the day, Jdyll. i. 16. Sce also Fletcher, 
Faithful Shepherdess, A.1. 8.1. volo. p. 107,, who imitates Theocritus, 
without seeing the superstition annexed to the time of noon. 

*“ Lest the great Pan do awake, 
“ That sleeping lies in a deep glade 
“ Under a broad beech's shade.” ‘T. Warton. 

Ver. 53. Et reputant sub aquis sibi nota sedilia nympha,] Homer, Odyse. 
xii. 318. 

"EvOa € Ecav Nopdiwy xadoi xopoi 4Cé Zowxot, 
And see Virgil, Zz. i. 171. Ricuarvson. 

Ver. 65. Innuba neglecto marcescit et uva racemo,] The laurel is termed 
“ wnnuba,” Ovid, Met. x. 92., in allusion to the virgin Daphne. The vine, 
because neglected, is here called unmarried. Of the vine cultivated, mar- 
reed to the elm, sce Par. Lost, B. vy. 216—219. and the Note. Horace calls 
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Nec myrteta juvant ; ovium quoque tadet, at ille 
Meerent, inque suum convertunt ora Magistrum. 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Tityrus ad corylos vocat, Alphesibeeus ad ornos, 

Ad salices Aegon, ad flumina pulcher Amyntas; 70 
** Hic gelidi fontes, hic illita gramina musco, 

“* Hic Zephyri, hic placidas interstrepit arbutus undas :” 
Ista canunt surdo, frutices ego nactus abibam. 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Mopsus ad hac, nam me redeuntem forte notarat, 75 
(Et callebat avium linguas, et sidera Mopsus, ) 

‘ Thyrsi, quid hoc?” dixit, ‘que te coquit improba 
bilis ? 

‘* Aut te perdit amor, aut te male fascinat astrum ; 

<¢‘ Saturni grave spe fuit pastoribus astrum, 

‘¢ Intimaque obliquo figit preecordia plumbo.” 80 
Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Mirantur nymphe, et ‘‘Quid te, Thyrsi, futurum est ? 
‘“* Quid tibi vis?” aiunt; ‘‘non hac solet esse juvente 

‘* Nubila frons, oculique truces, vultisque severi ; 
‘* Illa choros, Jusiisque leves, et semper amorem 85 
‘* Jure petit : bis ille miser qui serus amavit.” 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 


the plane-tree calebs, because not married, as the elm is, to the vine, Od. IT. 
xv. 4. 





s eee ue celebs 
“ Evincet ulmos.” ‘Topp. 
Ver. 66. —————_———- ovium  quoque tedet, at ille 
Meerent, inque suum convertunt ora magistrum.] So in Ly- 
cidas, v. 125. “The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” T. Warton. 

Ver. 71. Hic gelidi fontes, &c.] Virgil, Eel. x. 42. 

“ Hie gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori ; 
“ Hic nemus,” &c. RicHARDSON. 

Ver. 79. Planet-struck by the planet Saturn. See Lyeid. v. 138., 
Arcad. v. 52. But why is the influence of this planet more particularly 
fatal to shepherds? unless on account of its coldness. It is in general 
called a noxious star: and Propertius says, L. iv. i. 84. “Et grave 
Saturni sydus in omne caput.” Its melancholy effects are here expressed 
by its wounding the heart with an arrow of lead. And perhaps our 
author had a concealed allusion to this Saturnine Lead, in making his 
Melancholy the daughter of Saturn, Z7 Pens. v. 43. 

* With a sad leaden downward cast,” &c. T. WaARTON. 
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Venit Hyas, Dryopéque, et filia Baucidis Acgle, 
Docta modos, citharéque sciens, sed perdita fastu ; 
Venit Idumanii Chloris vicina fluenti ; 90 
Nil me, blanditiz, ni] me solantia verba, 
Nil me si quid adest, movet, aut spes ulla futuri. 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Hei mihi! quam similes ludunt per prata juvenci, 
Omnes unanimi secum sibi lege sodales! 95 
Nec magis hune alio quisquam secernit amicum 
De grege; sic densi veniunt ad pabula thoes, 
Inque vicem hirsuti paribus junguntur onagr! : 
Lex eadem pelagi; deserto in littore Proteus 
Agmina Phocarum numerat, vilisque volucrum 100 
Passer habet semper quicum sit, et omnia circum 
Farra libens volitet, serd sua tecta revisens ; 
Quem si sors letho objecit, seu milvus adunco 
Fata tulit rostro, seu stravit arundine fossor, 
Protinis ille alium socio petit inde volatu. 105 
Nos durum genus, et diris exercita fatis 
Gens homines, aliena animis, et pectore discors ; 
Vix sibi quisque parem de millibus invenit unum ; 
Aut si sors dederit tandém non aspera votis, 
Tllum inopina dies, qua non speraveris hora, 110 
Surripit aternum linquens in secula damnum. 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Heu quis me ignotas traxit vagus error in oras 
Ire per aéreas rupes, Alpemque nivosam ! 
Ecquid erat tanti Romam vidisse sepultam, 115 


Ver. 89. Docta modos, cithareque sciens,| From Worace, Od. ILI. ix. 
9. as Mr. Bowle and Mr. Warton also observe ; 

* Dulees docta modos, et cithars sciens.” Topp. 

Ver. 90. The river Chelmer in Essex is called Jdumanium fluentum, 
near its influx into Black-water Bay. Ptolemy calls this bay Portus 
Idumanius. ‘TT. Warton. 

Ver. 99, ee 


iv. 432. 








deserto i littore Proteus &e.J_ Virgil, Georg. 


“ Sternunt se somno diverse in littore Phoce. 

“ Tpse [Proteus] — 

“ Considit scopulo medius, numerimque recenset.” Bow1e. 
Ver. 115. Eequid &c.] He bas parodied a verse in Virgil's Eclogues, 
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(Quamvis illa foret, qualem dum viseret olim, 

Tityrus ipse suas et oves et rura reliquit ;) 

Ut te tam dulci possem caruisse sodale ! 

Possem tot maria alta, tot interponere montes, 

Tot silvas, tot saxa tibi, fluvidsque sonantes ! 120 
Ah certé extremum licuisset tangere dextram, 

Et bené compositos placidé morientis ocellos, 

Et dixisse, ‘‘ Vale, nostri memor ibis ad astra.” 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Quamquam etiam vestri nunquam meminisse pigebit, 125 
Pastores Thusci, Musis operata juventus, 

Hic Charis, atque Lepos; et ‘Thuscus tu quoque Damon, 
Antiqua genus unde petis Lucumonis ab urbe. 

O ego quantus eram, gelidi cum stratus ad Arni 
Murmura, populeimque nemus, qua mollior herba, 130 
Carpere nunc violas, nunc summas carpere myrtos, 

Et potui Lycide certantem audire Menalcam ! 

Ipse etiam tentare ausus sum; nec, puto, multtim 
)isplicui ; nam sunt et apud me, munera vestra, 
Tiscella, calathique, et ccrea vincla cicute : 135 
Quin et nostra suas docuerant nomina fagos 

Et Datis, et Francinus, erant et vocibus ambo 


into a very natural and pathetick complaint, Et que tanti fuit Romam, &c- 
1.27. And there is much address in the parenthesis introducing Virgil, 
which points out that verse. (Quamuis illa foret, &c.) i.c. Although 
Rome was as fine a city at present, as when visited by Tityrus or Virgil. 
T. Warton. 


Ver. 118. Ut te tam dulci &c.] He addresses the same sentiment to 
Deodate while living, El. iv. 21. Milton, while in Italy, visited Rome 
twice. T. Warron. 

Ver. 121. Lucumonis ah urbe. Luca, or Lucca, 


an ancient city of Tuscany, was founded by Lucumon or Leumon, an 
Hetrusean king. T. Warton. 








Ver. 134. —————— nam sunt et apud me, munera vestra, 
Fiscella, &c.] Virgil, Eel. iii. 62. 
“ Et me Phebus amat; Phebo sua semper apud me 
“ Munera sunt, lauri,” &c. RicHARDSON. 

Ver. 137. Et Datis, et Francinus,| Carlo Dati of Florence, with whom 
Milton corresponded after his return to England. In a Latin Letter to 
Dati, dated at London, Apr. 21. 1647, Milton speaks of having sent this 
poem to Dati, and also mentions his intention of sending his book of Latin 
poems published two years before, 1645. Prose- Works, vol. ii. 572. 
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Et studiis noti, Lydorum sanguinis ambo. . 
Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Hee mihi tum leto dictabat roscida luna, 140 


Dati has a Latin eulogy prefixed to the Poemata, edit. 16738. So has An- 
tonio Francini an Italian ode of considerable merit. 

In Burman's Sylloge, in a Letter from Cuperus to Heinsius, dated 1672, 
Carolus Datus is mentioned, “ cujus eruditionis sponsorem habeo librum 
de vita Pictorum,” vol. u. 671. That ts, his Lires af four of the Ancient 
Painters. Again, in another from the same, dated 1676, his death is inen- 
tioned with much regret, where he is called cir in Etruscts pres: 
and one whose loss would be deeply felt by the learned, ibid. 693. Tn 
another, from N. LIleinsius, dated 1647, he is called “ amicissimum mihi 
- juvenem,” iii. 193. Again, ibid. 806, 820, 826, N20. In another from: the 
same, dated 1652, “Scribit ad me Datus Florentie in Medtevo codice 
extare,” &c. ibid. 294. He corresponds with J. Vossius in 1647, ibid. 573, 
Vossius, and others, wish him to publish Doni’s book of Ineriptions, mid. 
574. seg. Spanheim, in 1661, writes to N. Heinsius to introduce him to 
Carlo Dati and other learned men at Florence, hid. 817. In a Letter 
from N. Heinsius, dated 1676, * Mors repentina Caroli Dati quanto 
meerore me confecerit, vix est ut verbis exprimatur. Ne nune quidem, 
cim virum cogito, 4 lacrymis temperare possum” &c. vol. iv. 409. See 
also vol. v. 577, 578. In a Letter to Christina queen of Sweden, dated 
1652, from Florence, N. Heinstus sends her an Itahan epigram by Dati, 
much applauded, on her late aceident, ibid. 757. Again from the same to 
the same, 1652, “ Habes et hie Caroli Dati Epigramma Etruscum. Est 
autem ile, quod et alia monui oecasionc, magni inter Florentinos Poetas 
nominis ; laudes tuas singulari parat poemate,” Ibid. 758. See also p. 744, 
742, 472. He was celebrated tor his skill in Roman antiquities. A Dis- 
sertation is addressed to him from Octavio Falconieri, concerning an 
inscribed Roman brick taken from the rubbish of an ancient Roman 
structure, destroyed for rebuilding the Portico of the Pantheon, 1661. 
Greevil Roman. Antiqut. iv. 1483. T. Warton. 

There are two interesting letters from Dati, on literary subjects, in 
 M. Gudii et Doctorum Virorum ad Eum Epistole, &c. Curante P. Bur- 
manno, Ultraject. 1697.” 4°. pp. 63, 64. Besides his Lives of the Painters, 
already noticed, published in 1667, Dati committed to the press, in 1669, 
his Panegyrick on Louis the fourteenth ; which has been translated from 
the Italian into French. Rolli mentions other works of Dati. See also 
Voyage de M. Monconnys, sec. part. Lyon. 1666, p. 483. “Carlo Dati me 
donna sa lettre imprimée pour prouver que Torricelli auvit trouvé le 
premier la roulette.” Topp. 

Ver. 138. ————~—- Lydorum sanuinis ambo.] Of the most ancient 
Tuscan families. The Lydians brought a colony into Italy, whence came 
the Tuscans. On this origin of the Tuscans from the Lydians, Horace 
founds the claim of the Tuscan Maecenas to a high and illustrious ancestry, 
Sat. i. vi. 1. 

“ Non quia, Maecenas, Lydorum quicquid Etruscos 
“ Incoluit fines, nemo gencrosior est te.” 
See also Propertius, IIT. ix.1. T. Warton. 

Ver. 140. Hee mihi tum leto dictabat roscida luna, 

Dum solus teneros claudebam cratibus hedos.] As in Lycidas, 
v. 29. “Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night.” ‘The crates 
are the wattled cotes in Comus, v. 845. 'T. Warton. 
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Dum solus teneros claudebam cratibus hedos. , 

Ah quoties dixi, ctim te cinis ater habebat, - a 

Nunc canit, aut lepori nune tendit retia Damon, - 

Vimina nunc texit, varios sibi quod sit in usus! 

Et que tum facili sperabam mente futura 145 

Arripui voto levis, et presentia finxi ; 

‘© Heus bone! numquid agis ? nisi te quid forté retardat, 

*‘ Imus? et arguta paulim recubamus in umbra, 

** Aut ad aquas Colni, aut ubi jugera Cassibelauni ? 

‘¢ Tu mihi percurres medicos, tua gramina, succos, 150 

‘* Helleboramque, humilésque crocos, folifimque hya- 
cinthi, 

‘© Quasque habet ista palus herbas, artésque medentiim.” 

Ah pereant herb, pereant artésque medentim, . 

Gramina, postquam ipsi nil profecere magistro ! 

Tpse etiam, nam nescio quid mihi grande sonabat 155 

Fistula, ab undecima jam lux est altera nocte, 


Milton’s allusion is, in both places, to Horace, Epod. ii. 45. “ Claudéns- 
que tertis cratibus letum pecus.” Wadttled, it may be added, is a participle 
of Sylvester’s Ju Bart. 1621, p. 44. “ Their wattled locks gusht. all in 
riuers out.” Toop. 

Ver. 142. ——————cuim te cinis ater habebat,] Milton has adopted 
this expression from what many criticks have supposed to be not a genuine 
line of Virgil, as Mr. J. Warton remarks. See Zn. iv. 633. 

“ Namque suam patria antiqua cimis ater habebat.”. Topp. 

Ver. 144. Vimina nune terit, &e.] Virgil, Eel. un. 71. 

“ Quin tu aliquid saltem potius, quorum mdiget usus, 
“ Viminibus mollique paras detexere junco?” Jonun Warton. 

Ver. 149. Aut ad aguas Colni, aut ubi gugera Cassibelauni ?] The river 
Colne flows through Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire, in Milton's 
neighbourhood. His father's house and lands, at Horton, near Colnbrook, 
were held under the carl of Bridgewater, before whom Comus was acted. 
By jugera Cassibelauni, we are to understand Verulam or Saint Alban’s, 
called the town of Cassibelan, an ancient British king. See Camd. Brit. 1. 
321. edit. Gibs. 1772. Milton’s appellations are often conveyed by the 
poetry of ancient fable. T. Warton. 

Ver. 150. Tu mihi percurres medicos, tua gramina, succos,] Deodate is 
the shepherd-lad in Cosa ver. 619, &e. See also the note on El. vi. 90. 

T. Warton. 

Ver. 154. ———— postquam ipsi nil profecere magistro!) Ovid, Met. 
i. 524. 

“ Nec prosunt domino, que prosunt omnibus, artes.” Topp. 

Ver. 155. He hints his design of quitting pastoral, and the lighter kinds 
of poetry, to write an epick poem. This, it appears, by what follows, was 
to be on some part of the ancient British story. T. WaRrron. 
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Et tum forté novis adméram labra cicutis, 

Dissiluere tamen rupta compage, nec ultra | 

Ferre graves potuere sonos: dubito quoque ne sim 

Turgidulus, tamen et referam ; vos, cedite, silve. 160 
Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 

Ipse ego Dardanias Rutupina per equora puppes 

Dicam, et Pandrasidos regnum vetus Inogenia, 

Brennimque Arviragiimque duces, priscamque Belinum, 

' Kt tandem Armoricos Britonum sub lege colonos; 165 

Tum gravidam Arturo, fatali fraude, [égernen, 

Mendaces vultus, assumptaque Gorléis arma, 

Merlini dolus. © mihi tum si vita supersit, 


Ver. 162. Ipse ego Dardanius &c.] The landing of the Trojans in 
Englan¢é under Brutus. Rhutupium is a part of the Kentish coast. 
Brutus married Inogen, the eldest daughter of Pandrasus, a Grecian king ; 
from whose bondage Brutus had delivered his countrymen the Trojans. 
Brennus and Belinus were the sons of Molmutius Dunwallo, by some 
writers called the first king of Britam. The two sons carried their victo- 
rious arms into Gaul and Italy. Arviragus, the son of Cunobelin, 
conquered the Roman general Claudius. He is said to have founded 
Dover Castle. T. Warton. 

Ver. 165. Et tandem Armoricos &c.] Milton, in his Hist. of England, 
relates that the ancient chronicles of Armorica or Bretagne “ attest the 
coming thither of the Britons to he then first when they fled from the 
Saxons; and indeed the name of Britain in France is not read till after 
that time.” BB. iii. fol. edit. p. 47. “Some think,” he says, “ Armorica to 
have been peopled with Britons long before.” Ibid. p. 46. See also 
Leland’s Comment. in Cygneam Cantionem, edit. 1658, p. 38. Topp. 

Ver. 166. Tum gravidain &c.] — Togerne was the wife of Gorlois prince of 
Cornwall. Merlin transformed Uther Pendragon into Gorlois ; by which 
artifice Uther had access to the bed of Logerne, and begat king Arthur. 
This was in Tintagel Castle, m Cornwall. See Geffr. Monm. viii. 19. ‘The 
story is told by Selden on the Polyolbion, 8. 1. vol. ii. 674. Perhaps it 
will be said, that Iam retaining much idle history. But this is such idle 
history as Milton would have clothed in the richest poetry. T. Warton. 

This transformation of Uther Pendragon is also related by Bale: 
* Utherium regem in Gorloidis transformabat specimen, ut logerne uxoris 
potiretur amplexu, ex quo concubitu Arthurtum et Annam progenuit.” 
Balei Seript. Brit. edit. Gippesvici, 1548, 4to. fol. 27. In the Mir. for 
Mugistrates, Uther's passion is related in a poem of considerable length 
by Tho. Blenerhasset : in which, however, Merlin’s artifice is not noticed. 
The poet elegantly calls logerne “the bright-cheekt Igren.” Topp. 

Ver. 168. O mihi &e.] 1 have corrected the pointing. “ And O, if I 
should have long life to execute these designs, you, my rural pipe, shall be 
hung up forgotten on yonder ancient pe you are now employed in 
Latin strains, but you shall soon be exchanged for English poetry. Will 
you then sound in rude British tones ?— Yes— We cannot excell in all 
things. I shall be sufficiently contented to be celebrated at home for 
English verse.” Our author says in the Preface to Ch. Gov. B. ii. “Not 
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Tu procul annosa pendebis, fistula, pinu, 

Multum oblita mihi; aut patriis mutata Camenis 170 
Brittonicum strides, quid enim? omnia non licet uni, 
Non sperasse uni licet omnia, mi satis ampla 

Merces, et mihi grande decus (sim ignotus in evum 
Tum licét, externo penitisque inglorius orbi, ) 

Si me flava comas legat Usa, et potor Alauni, 175 
Vorticibisque frequens Abra, et nemus omne Treanta, 
Et Thamesis meus ante omnes, et fusca metallis 
Tamara, et extremis me discant Orcades undis. 


caring to be once named abroad, though perhaps J could attain to that : 
but content with these British islands as my world,” 2’rose- Works, vol. i. 
60. T. Warton. 

Ver. 175. Sime flava comas legat Usa, et potor Alauni,] Usa is perhaps 
the Ouse, in Buckinghamshire. But other rivers have that name, which 
signifies water in general. Adaunus ig Alain in Dorsetshire, Alonde in 
Northumberland, and Camlan in Cornwall; and is also a Latin name for 
other rivers. ‘T. Warton. 

“The Use,” says Harrison, in his Descript. of Britain, p. 49. b, “ryseth 
about West Wicham, out of one of the Chiltern hills.” 1 think, with Mr. 
Bowle, that Milton has noticed this rill on account of his residence in 
Buckinghamshire. ‘Topp. 

Ver. 176. Vorticibusque frequens Abra,] So Ovid, of the river Evenus, 
Metam. ix. 106. 

“ Vorticibisque frequens erat, atque impervius amnis.” 

And Tyber is “densus vorticibus, Fast. vi. 502. Abra has been used as 
a Jatin name for the Tweed, the Llumber, and the Severn, trom the British 
Abren, or Aber, a river's mouth. Of the three, I think the Humber, 
vorticibus frequens, is intended. Leland proves from some old monkish 
lines, that the Severn was originally called Abren ; a name, which after- 
wards the Welsh bards pretended to be derived from king Locrine’s 
daughter Abrine, not Sabrine, drowned in that river. Comm. Cygn. Cant. 
vol. ix. p. 67. edit. 1744. In the Tragedy of Locrine, written about 1594, 
this lady is called Sabren, Suppl. Shaksp. vol. ii. p. 262. A. iv. S. 5. “Yes, 
damsels, yes, Sabren shall surely die,” &c. And it is added, that the river 
[Severn] into which she is thrown, was thence called Sabren. Sabren, 
through Sufren, easily comes to Severn. In the same play, Lumber, the 
Scythian king exclaims, p. 246. A. iv. S. iv. “ And gentle Aby take my 
troubled corse.” That is, the river Aby, which just before is called Adis. 
Ptolemy, enumerating our rivers that fall mto the eastern sea, mentions 
Abi; but probably the true reading is Abri, which came from Aber. Aber 
might soon be corrupted into IZwnber. ‘The derivation of the Humbcr 
from Humber, king of the Huns, is as fabulous, as that the name Severn 
was from Abrine or Sabrine. But if Uumber, a king of the Huns, has 
any concern in this name, the best way is to reconcile matters, and 
associate both etymologies in Hun-Aber, or Itumber. T. Warron. 

em nemus omne Treunte,| The river Trent. 
In the next line, he calls Thamesis, meus, because he was born in London; 
and the river Tamar, in Cornwall, fusca metallis, tinctured with tin-mines. 

T. Warron. 
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Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Hee tibi servabam lenta sub cortice lauri, —_- 180 
Hee, et plura simul; tum que mihi pocula Mansus, 
Mansus, Chalcidice non ultima gloria ripe, 

Bina dedit, mirum artis opus, mirandus et ipse, 

Et circum gemino celaverat argumento : 

In medio rubri maris unda, et odoriferum ver, 185 

Littora longa Arabum, et sudantes balsama silva, 

Has inter Phoenix, divina avis, unica terris, 

Ceruletm fulgens diversicoloribus alis, 

Auroram vitreis surgentem respicit undis ; 

Parte alia polus omnipatens, et magnus Olympus: 190 

Quis putet ? hic quoque Amor, pictique in nube pha- 
retra, 

Arma corusca faces, et spicula tincta pyropo ; 

Nec tenues animas, pectusque ignobile vulgi, 

Hinc ferit ; at, circum flammantia lumina torquens, 

Semper in erectum spargit sua tela per orbes 195 

Impiger, et pronos nunquam collimat ad ictus : 

Hinc mentes ardere sacra, formaque deorum. 


Ver. 182. Mansus, Chaleidice non ultima gloria ripe@,| Manso celebrated 
in the last poem, and a Neapolitan. A people called the Chalerdict are 
said to have founded Naples. See the third Epigram on Leonora, v. 4. 
“Corpora Chalcidico sacra dedisse rogo.” And Virgil's tenth Eclogue, 
“6 Chalcidico versu,” v.50. And Zen. vi.17. T. Warton. 

Ver. 183. Bina dedit, &c.|_ Perhaps a poetical description of two real 
cups thus richly ornamented, which Milton received as presents from 
Manso at Naples. He had flattered himself with the happiness of shewing 
these tokens of the regard with which he had been treated in his travels, 
to Deodate, at his return. Or perhaps this is an allegorical description of 
some of Manso’s favours. T. Warton. 

Ver. 189. Auroram vitreis surgentem respicit undis;} See In Quint. 
Nov. v.66. So Buchanan, Silv. iii. p. 51. edit. supr. “ Maris vitreas undas.” 
Compare Comus, v. 861., and Paraphr. Psalm cxiv. ver. 17. Town. 

Ver. 192. Arma corusca faces, et spicula tincta pyropo ;|] See the Note 
on Eleg. vii. 47. And Tasso’s Aminta, Prolog. Love, the speaker: 

‘‘ Ch’ a me fu, non 4 lei, concessa in sorte 
“ La face omnipotente, el’ arco d@’ ore.” Topn. 

Ver. 194. —————. circum flammantia lumina torquens,} — Apoll. 

Rhod. iii. 275, &c. 
Téppa & “Epwe x. 7. i. 
‘OSia CevedAov. Tonn. 

Ver. 195. He aims his darts upwards, per orbes, among the stars. Ile 
wounds the gods. T. Warton. 
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Tu quoque .in his, nec me fallit spes lubrica, Damon, 
Tu quoque in his certé es, nam qué tua dulcis abiret 
Sanctaque simplicitas, nam quo tua candida virtus? 200 
Nec te Lethzo fas quesivisse sub orco, 

Nec tibi conveniunt lacrymz, nec flebimus ultra : 

Ite procul, lacryme ; purum colit thera Damon, 
fi:thera purus habet, pluvium pede reppulit arcum ; 
Heroamque animas inter, divésque perennes, 205 
fithereos haurit latices, et gaudia potat 

Ore sacro. Quin tu, cceli post jura recepta, 

Dexter ades, placidiisque fave quicunque vocaris, 

Seu tu noster eris Damon, sive sequior audis 

Diodotus, quo te divino nomine cuncti 210 
Coclicole norint, silvisque vocabere Damon. 

Quod tibi purpureus pudor, et sine labe juventus 
Grata fuit, quod nulla tori libata voluptas, 

En etiam tibi virginei servantur honores ; 

Ipse caput nitidum cinctus rutilante corona, 215 
Luwtaque frondentis gestans umbracula palme, 


Ver. 200. Sanctdique simplicitas, &e.] See Milton’s Epist. Diodato, dat. 
Lond. Sept. 23. 1637. “Scribit vicem tuam apud me tua probitas, — 
scribit morum simplicitas, et recti amor.” RicHARDsoN. 

Ver. 201. Nec te Letheo fus quesivisse sub orco, &c.] From this line to 
the last but one, the imagery is almost all from his own Lycidas, v. 181. 

* Weep no more, wotul shepherds, weep no more ; 

“ For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead.— 

—‘ Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high— 

“ Where, other groves and other streams along, 

“ With nectar pure his oozy locks he layes 

“ And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

“In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

“ There entertain him all the Saints above, 

“ In solemn troops, and sweet socicties, 

“ Who sing, and singing in their glory move. 

“* Henceforth thou art the Genius of the Shore” 
Hlere is a strain of mystick devotion, yet with some tincture of classical 
fiction, exalted into poctry. T. Warton. 

Ver. 212. purpureus pudor,] Ovid, Art. Am. I. ui. 14. 

“ Nudaque simplicitas, purpuretsque pudor.” RicHarpson. 

Ver. 214. En etiam tibi virginei servantur honores;|  Deodate and 
Lycidas were both unmarried. See Revelations, for his allusion, xiv. 3, 4. 
« These are they which were not defiled with women, for they are virgins,” 
&ce. T. Warton. 

Ver. 216. Letéque frondentis gestans umbracula palma, 

Asternim perages tmmortales hymeneos;| The same de- 
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/Eternim perages immortales hymeneos ; 
Cantus ubi, choreisque furit lyra mista beatis, 
Festa Sionezo bacchantur et Orgia thyrso. 


scription, from Revelat. vii. 9, 10. is transferred into Par. Lost, vi. 882, &c. 
Tasso has the same allusion : 

“ E mille fiate felice ¢ quell’ alma, 

‘“‘ Che ha del ben oprar corona, ¢ palma.” Topn. 


Dr. Johnson observes, that this poem is “written with the common 
but childish imitation of pastoral life.” Yet there are some new and na- 
tural country images, and the common topicks are often recommended 
by a novelty of elegant expression. The pastoral form is a fault of the 
poet's times. It contains also some passages which wander far beyond 
the bounds of bucolick song, and are in his own original stvle of the more 
sublime poetry. Milton cannot be a shepherd long. His ‘own native 


powers often break forth, and cannot bear the assumed disguise. 
T. Warton. 
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Jan. 23. 1646. 


AD JOANNEM ROUSIUM OXONIENSIS ACADE- 
MIZ BIBLIOTHECARIUM. * 


DE LIBRO POEMATUM AMISSO, QUEM ILLE SIB1] DENUO MITTI 


POSTULABAT, UT CUM ALIIS NOSTRIS IN BIBLIOTHECA PUB- 
LICA REPONET, ODE. 


Ode tribus constat Strophis, totidémque Antistrophis, una demum Epodo 
clausis; quas, tametsi omnes nec versuum numero, nec certis ubique colis 
exacté respondeant, ita tamen secuimus, commode legendi potius, quam ad 
antiquos concinendi modos rationem spectantes. Alioquin hoc genus rectius 
fortassé dict monostrophicum debuerat. Metra partem sunt card oyiow, 
partim drodsdvpiva. Phaleucia que sunt, Spondeum tertio loco bis admit- 
tunt, quod idem in secundo loco Catullus ad libitum fecit. 


Strophe 1. 


GeEMELLE cultu simplici gaudens liber, 
Vronde licét gemina, 


* John Rouse, or Russe, Master of Arts, fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, 
was clectcd chief librarian of the Bodleian, May 9. 1620. He died in 
April, 1652, and was buried in the chapel of his college. He succeeded 
to Thomas James, the first that held this office from the foundation. In 
painted glass, in a window of the Provost's Lodgings at Oriel college, are 
the heads of sir Thomas Bodley, James, and Rouse, by Van Ling. Hearne 
says, they were put up by Rouse: they were probably brought from 
Rouse’s apartment to the Provost's Lodgings, when the College was 
rebuilt “ about 1640.” Hearne, MSS. Coll. xii. p- 13. Rouse’s portrait, 
large as life, a three quarters length, and coeval, is in the Bodleian 
library. He published an Appendix to James's Bodleian Catalocue, 
Oxon. 1636. 4to. In 1631, the University printed, “ Epistola ad Johan- 
nem Cirenbergium, ob aecceptum Synodalium = Epistolarum Concilii 
Basileensis Atréypador, prefixa variorum carminibus honorariis in eundem 
Cirenbergium, Oxon. 1631." In quarto. Where, among the names of 
the writers in Latin, are Richard Busby of Christ Church, afterwards the 
celebrated Master of Westminster : J asper Maine, and Thomas Cart- 
wright, both well known as English poets, and of the same college: and 
Thomas Masters of New-college, author of the famous Greek Ode on the 
Crucifixion. The dedication, to Cirenberg, is written by our librarian 
Rouse, who seems to have conducted the publication. In it he speaks of 
his ‘Travels, and particularly of his return from Italy through Basil. He 
has a copy of not inelegant Latin Elegiacks, in the Oxford verses, called 
Britanne Natalis, Oxon. 1630. 4to. p. 62. Hearne says, that Rouse was 
intimate with Burton, author of the celebrated book on Afelancholie; and 
that he furnished Burton with choice books for that work. MSS. Cod. exli. 
p.114. He lived on terms of the most intimate friendship with G. J. Vos- 
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Aenean 


Munditiéque nitens non operosa ; 
Quem manus attulit 


7° 


sius; by whom he was highly valued and respected for his learning and 
activity in promoting literary undertakings. ‘This appears from Vossius’s 
Epistles to Rouse, viz. Epp. 73, 130, 144, 256, 409, 427. See Colome- 
sius’s Vossii Epistole, Lond. 1690. fol. There is also a long and 
well-written Epistle from Rouse to Vossius, p. 352. ibid. ad cale. p. 241. 
Degory Wheare, the first Camden Protessor, sends his Book De Ratione et 
Methodo legendi Historias, in 1625, to Rouse, with a Letter inseribed, 
% Joanni Rouseo literatissimo Academico mea.” See Wheare, Epistolarum 
Eucharisticarum Fascieulus, Oxon. 1628. 12mo. p. 113. Not only on ace 
count of his friendship with Milton, which a Sia to have sulbsisted in 
1637, but because he retained his librarianship and fellowship through 
Cromwell's Usurpation, we may suppose Rouse to have been puritanieally 
inclined. See Notes on Sir Henry Wotton’s Letter prefixed to Comus, 
However, in 1627, he was expelled from his fellowship; but, soon after- 
wards, making his peace with the Presbyterian Visitors, was restored. 
Walker's Suff. Cler. P.ii. p. 1382. We are told also by Walker, that, 
when the presbyterian officers proceeded to search and pillage Sir Thomas 
Bodley's chest in the library, they quitted their design, on being told 
that there was to be found there, * by Rouse the librarian, 8 confiding 
brother.” Toid. P. i. p. 143. Wood says. that when Lord Pembroke, 
Cromwell’s Chancellour of the University of Oxford, took his chain in the 
Convocation-house, in 1648, searculy any of the loyal members attended, 
but that Rouse was present, Hist. Ant. Cute. Oxon. i. 401, col. 2. Pros 
bably Milton might become acquainted with Rouse, when be was incor- 
rated a Master of Arts at Oxford, in 1635. Neale says, the Assembly of 
Divine: in 1645, recommended the new version of the Psalms by Mr. 
Rouse, to be used instead of Sternhold's, which was grown obsolete, Jist. 
Pur. vol. ii, 315. edit. 1736. But this was Francis Rouse, originally of 
Broadgate- Hall Oxford, one of the assembly of Divines, the presbyterian 
provost of Eton college, and an active instrument in the Calvinistick 
visitation of Oxford: whose works were collected and published to- 
gether at London. in 1657, under the tide “ Treatises and Meditations 
dedicated to the Saints, and to the Excellent throughout the three 
kingdoms.” [fis Psalms appeared in 1641. Butler says of these Psalms, 
“When Rouse stood forth for his trial, Robin Wisdom (in Stern- 
hold and Hopkins} was found the better poet.” Remains, edit. 1754. 
p. 230. IT know not if he was related to the librarian. But Wood men- 
tions our librarian Rouse, as conveying, in 1626. an old hostel to Prine 
broke-college Oxford, which was converted into Lodgings tor the Master 
of that college, then recently founded in Broadgate-Dall: and which 
House had just purchased of Dr. Clayton, preferred from the Principality 
of that Hall to the Mastership of the new college, Hist, Univ, Orson, ib. 
336. col. 2. [ recite this anecdote, ax it sceims to suggest a conjecture, 
corroborated by other circumstances, that the librarian was related to 
Francis touse above mentioned, who, at his death in 1657, became a 
liberal benefuctor to Pembroke college. 
_ Milton, at Rouse’s request, had given his litte volume of poems, printed 
in 1645, to the Bodleian library. But the book being fost, Rouse re- 
quested his friend Milton to send another copy. In 1646, another was 
sent by the author, neatly but plainly bound, musditie nitens non aperost, 
im which this ode to Rouse in Milton’s own handwriting, on one sheet of 
paper, is inserted between the Latin and English pocis. It is the same 


Juvenilis olim, ce te 
Sedula tamén haud nimii poeta ; 
Dum vagus Ausonias nunc per umbras, 


now marked M. 168. Art. 8vo. In the same library is another small 
volume, uniformly bound with that last mentioned, of a few of Milton’s 
prose tracts, the first of which is of Reformation touching Church Dis- 
cipline, printed for T. Underhill, 1641. 4to. Marked F. 56. 7h. In the 
first blank leaf, in Milton’s own handwriting, is this inscription, never 
before printed. “ Doctissime viro proboque librorum estimatori Johanni 
Rousio, Oxoniensis Academiz Bibliothecario, gratum hoc sibi fore tes- 
tanti, Joannes Miltonus opuscula heec sua, in Bibliothecam antiquissimam 
atque celeberrimam adsciscenda, libens tradit: tanquam in memorize 
perpetus fanum, cmeritamque, uti sperat, invidiw calumnizque vaca- 
tionem, si veritati bonoque simul eventul satis sit litatum. Sunt autem 
De Reformatione Angliw, Lib. 2.— De Episcopatu Prelatico, Lib. 1.— 
De ratione Politiz Ecclesiastice, Lib. 1.— Animadversiones in Remon- 
strantis Defensionem, Lib. 1. — Apologia, Lib. 1.— Doctrina et Disciplina 
Divortii, Lib. 2.— Judicium Buceri de Divortio, Lib. 1.— Colasterion, 
Lib. 1.—Tetrachordon in aliquot precipua Scripture loca de Divortio, 
instar Lib. 4.— Areopagitica, sive de libertate ‘Typographiz oratio. — De 
Educatione Ingenuorum epistola*.— Poemata Latina, et Anglicana se- 
orsim.” About the year 1720, these two volumes, with other small books, 
were hastily, perhaps contemptuously, thrown aside as duplicates, either 
real or pretended: and Mr. Nathaniel Crynes, an esquire beadle, and a 
diligent collector of scarce English books, was permitted, on the promise 
of some future valuable bequest to the library, to pick out of the heap 
what he pleased. But he, ae luckily many more grains of party 
prejudice than of taste, could not think any thing worth having that bore 
the name of the republican Milton ; and therefore these two curiosities, 
which would be invaluable in a modern auction, were fortunately suffered 
to remaim in the library,iand were soon afterwards honourably restored. 
to their original places. ::T. Warton. | 

Wood informs us, that Fairfax, Cromwell, &c. having been admitted 
to the degree of Doctor of Civil Law, went, after the ceremony, to the 
Bodleian Library, where they were received with a speech by the keeper, 
Rouse. See Annals Univ. Ox. edit. Gutch, vol. ii. 620. Rouse prevented 
the plundering of Bodley’s Chest. Ibid. 625. He bequeathed twenty 
pounds to the Library. Ibid. 944. Topp. 

Ver. 1. Gemelle cultu simplict gaudens liber, 

Fronde licét gemini, &c.] By Fronde gemind, we are to un- 
derstand, metaphorically, the tco-fuld leaf, the Poems both English and 
Latin, of which the volume consisted. So the Bodleian manuscript, and 
printed copies: but frente is perhaps a better reading. This volume of 
Poems, 1645, has a double front or title-page; both separate and de- 
tached from each other, the one, at the beginning, prefixed to the Latin, 
and the other, about the middle, to the English poems. Under either 
reading, the volume is Liber gemellus, a double book, as consisting of two 
distinct seh et cultu simplici, under the form and appearance, the habit, 
of a single book. ‘T. Warton. 

It must be mentioned, that in Milton’s book the English poems are 
placed first, and the Ode immediately follows the title-page of the Latin 
poems. This, and two or three other slight alterations in the quotation 


* Tractate of Education to Hartlib. 
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Nunc Britannica per vireta lusit, 

Insons populi, barbitéque devius 

Indulsit patrio, mox itidem pectine Daunio 10 
Longinquum intonuit melos 

Vicinis, et humum vix tetigit pede : 


Antistrophe. 


Quis te, parve liber, quis te fratribus 

Subduxit reliquis dolo ? 

Cum tu missus ab urbe, 15 
Docto jugitér obsecrante amico, 

[llustre tendebas iter 

Thamesis ad incunabula 

Cerulei patris, 

Fontes ubi limpidi 20 
Aonidum, thyastisque sacer, 

Orbi notus per 1mmensos 

Temporum lapsus redeunte coclo, 

Celebéerque futurus in evum ? 


Strophe 2. 


to 
or 


Modo quis deus, aut editus deo, 
Pristinam gentis miseratus indolem, 
(‘Si satis noxas luimus priores, 
Mollique luxu degener otium, ) 
Tollat nefandos civium tumultus, 


from Milton’s larger volume, in the preceding Note, are made from the 
original. Topp. 

Ver. 9. Insons populi,} Guiltless as yet of engaging in the popular 
disputes of these turbulent times. T. Warton, 

Ver. 10. ————- mor itidem pectine Dauniv] Ilis Italian Sonnets. 

T. Warton. 

Ver. 18. Thamesis ad incunalnla} The Thames, or Isis, rises not very 
many miles west of Oxford, on the confines of Glocestershire. Unless 
the poet means the junction of Tame and Isis, fancifully supposed to 
produce Thamesis, at Dorchester near Oxford. T. Warton. 

Ver. 29. Tollat nefandos civium tumultus, &e.| J fear Milton is here 
complaining of evils which his own principles contributed either to pro- 
duce or promote. But his illustrations are so beautiful, that we forget 
his politicks in his poetry. In reflecting, however, on those evils, I 
cannot entirely impute their origin to a growing spirit of popular faction. 
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Almaque revocet studia sanctus, 

Et relegatas sine sede Musas 

Jam pené totis finibus Angligenim ; 
Immundasque volucres, 

Unguibus imminentes, 

Figat Apollined pharetra, 35 
Phineamque abigat pestem procul amne Pegaséo ? 


Antistrophe. 


Quin tu, libelle, nuntii licét mala 

Fide, vel oscitantia, 

Semel erraveris agmine fratrum, 

Seu quis te teneat specus, 40 
Seu qua te latebra, forsan unde vill 

Callo tereris institoris insulsi, 

Letare felix : en iterum tibi 

Spes nova fulget, posse profundam 

Fugere Lethen, vehique superam 45 
In Jovis aulam, remige penna: 


Strophe 3. 


Nam te Roiisius sui 

Optat peculi, numerdque justo 

Sibi pollicitum queritur abesse ; 

Rogitque venias ille, cujus inclyta 50 


If there was anarchy on one part, there was tyranny on the other: the 
dispute was a conflict “ between governours who ruled by will, not by 
law, and subjects who would not suffer the law itself to controul their 
actions.” Balguy’s Sermons, p.55. ‘IT. Warron. 


Ver. 33. Immunddsque volucres, &c.] He has almost a similar allusion 
in the Reason of Church Government, &c. He compares Prelacy to the 
Python, and adds, “ till like that fen-born serpent she be shot to death 


with the darts of the sun, the pure and powerful beams of God’s word,” 
Prose- Works, i. 74. 'T. Warton. ORM 


Ver. 46. remige penni:| ‘This reminds us of a kindred 
allusion in Paradise Lost, “ his sail-broad vans,” B. ii. 927. And this 
idea he had used before, of the English dragon Superstition, “ this might 
sail-wing’d monster.” Ch. Governm. B. ii. And see In Quint. Novemb. 
ver. 208. But Spenser had it before of a dragon not less formidable, 
Fuer. Qu. i. xi. 10. 18. And the monster in Anosto, suggested by arch- 
bishop Turpin, which fights with Rayardo, has wings, “ che parean duo 
vele,” Orl. Fur. xxxiii. 84. T. Warton. 
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Latin Letters were printed. In the Preface, the editor says. of the author, 
“ Est forsan dignissimus qui ab omnibus as oho Miltonus, nisi styli sui 
facundiam et puritatem ¢urpissimis moribus inquinasset.” Winstanly 
thus characterises our author. ‘“ He is one whose natural parts might 
deservedly give him a place among the principal of our English poets. — 
But his fame is gone out like a candle in a snuff, and his memory will 
always stink, which might have ever lived in honourable repute, had he 
not been a notorious traytor,” &c. Lives of the Puets, p. 175. edit. 1687. 

I mention these descriptions of Milton, among many others of a like 
kind which appeared soon after his death, because they probably contain 
the tone of the publick opinion, and seem to represent the general and 
established estimation of his character at that time; and as they are here 
delivered dispassionately, and not thrown out in the heat of controversy 
and calumniation. 

Upon the whole, and with regard to his political writings at large, even 
after the prejudices of party have subsided, Milton, I believe, has found 
no great share of favour, of applause, or even of candour, from distant 
generations. His Si guid meremur, in the sense here belonging to the 
words, has been tvo fully ascertained by the mature determination of 
time. Toland, about thirty years after the Restoration, thought Milton’s 
prose-works of sufficient excellence and importance to be collected and 

inted in one body. But they were neglected and soon forgotten. Of 

te years, some attempts have been made to revive them, with as little 
success. At present, they are almost unknown. If they are ever in- 
spected, it is perhaps occasionally by the commentator on Milton's verse, 
as affording materials for comparative criticism, or from motives of 
curiosity only, as the productions of the writer of Comus and Paradise 
Lost, and not so much for any independent value of their own. In point 
of doctrine, they are calculated to annihilate the very foundations of our 
civil and religious establishment, as it now subsists: they are subversive 
of our legislature, and our species of government. In condemning 
tyranny, he strikes at the bare existence of kings; in combating super- 
stition, he decries all publick religion. These discourses hold forth a 
system of politicks, at present as unconstitutional, and almost as obsolete, 
as the nonsense of passive obedience ; and, in this view, we mivht just as 
well think of republishing the pernicious theories of the kingly bigot 
James, as of the republican usurper Oliver Cromwell. Their style is 
perplexed, pedantic, poctical, and unnatural: abounding in enthusiastick 
effusions, which have been inistaken for eloquence and imagination. In 
the midst of the most sulemn rhapsodies, which would have shone in a 
fast sermon before Cromwell, he sometimes indulges a vein of jocularity ; 
but his witticisms are as awkward as they are unsuitable, and Milton 
never more misunderstands the nature and bias of his genius, than when 
he affects to be arch either in prose or verse. His want of deference to 
superiours teaches him to write without good manners; and, when we 
consider his familiar acquaintance with the clegancies of antiquity, with 
the orators and historians of Greece and Rome, few writers will be found 
to have made so slender a sacrifice to the Graces. From some of these 
strictures, I must except the T’ractute on Education, and the Areopagitica, 
which are written with a tolerable degree of facility, simplicity, purity, 
and perspicuity ; and the latter, some tedious historical digressions and 
some little sophistry excepted, is the most close, conclusive, comprehen- 
sive, and decisive vindication of the liberty of the press that has yet 
appeared, on a subject on which it is difficult to decide, between the li- 
centiousness of scepticism and sedition, and the arbitrary exertions of 
authority. In the mean time, Milton’s prose-works, I suspect, were never 
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popular: he deeply engaged in most of the ecclesiastical disputes of his 
times, yet he is seldom quoted or mentioned by his contemporaries, either 
of the presbyterian or independent persuasion : even by Richard Baxter, 
pastor of Kidderminster, a judicious and voluminous advocate on the side 
of the presbyterians, who vehemently censures and opposes several of his 
coadjutors in the cause of church-independency, he is passed over in pro- 
found silence. For his brethren, the independents, he seems to have been 
too learned and unintelligible. In 1652, sir Robert Filmer, in a general 
attack on the recent antimonarchical writers, bestows but a very short 
and slight refutation on his politicks. It appears from the Censure of the 
Rota, a pamphlet published in 1660, said to be fabricated by Harrington’s 
club, that even his brother party-writers ridiculed the affectations and 
absurdities of his style.* Lord Monboddo is the only modern critick 
of note, who ranks Milton as a prose-writer with Hooker, Sprat, and 
Clarendon. 

I have hitherto been speaking of Milton’s prose-works in English. I 
cannot allow, that his Latin performances in prose are formed on any one 
chaste Roman model. They consist of a modern factitious mode of la- 
tinity, a compound of phraseology gleaned from a general imitation of 
various styles, commodious enough for the author’s purpose. His Defensio 
pro Populo Anglicano against Salmasius, so liberally [said to have been] 
rewarded by the presbyterian administration, the best apology that ever 
was offered for bringing kings to the block, and which diffused his repu- 
tation all over Europe, is remembcred no more. 

Doctor Birch observes of this prophetick hope in the text, that “the 
universal admiration with which his Works are read, justifies what he 
himself says in his Ode to Rouse,” Life, p.lxiii. But this hope, as we 
have scen, our author here restricts to his political speculations, to his 
works on civil and religious subjects, which are still in expectation of a 
reversionary fame, and still await the partial suffrages of a sana posteritas, 
and a cordatior etas. The flattering anticipation of more propitious times, 
and more equitable judges, at some remote period, would have been justly 
applicable to his other works; for in those, and those only, it has been 
amply and conspicuously verified. [tis from the wltimi nepotes that justice 
has been done to the genuine claims of his poctical character. Nor does 
any thing, indeed, more strongly mark the improved critical discernment 
of the present age, than that it has atoned for the contemptible taste, the 
blindness, and the neglect, of the last, in recovering and exalting the 
poetry of Milton to its due degree of cultivation and esteem: and we 
may safely prognosticate, that the posterities are yet unborn, which will 
bear testimony to the beauties of his calmer imagery, and the magnifi- 
cence of his more sublime descriptions, to the dignity of his sentiments, 
and the vigour of his language. Undoubtedly the Paradise Lost had 
always its readers, and perhaps more numcrous and devoted admirers 
even at the infancy of its publication, than our biographers have com- 
monly supposed. Yet, in its silent progression, even after it had been 
recommended by the popular papers of Addison, and had acquired the 
distinction of an English classick, many years elapsed before any symptoms 
appeared, that it had influenced the national taste, or that it had wrought 
a change in our versification, and our modes of poetical thinking. e 
remark might be still farther extended, and more forcibly directed and 
brought home, to his earlier poetry. 

Among other proofs of our reverence for Milton, we have seen & 


* Oldys attributes this pamphlet to Harrington, in his Catalogue of the pamph- 
lets in the Harleien Library. 
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monument piven to his -memory in Westminster. Abbey.. But this splendid 
memoris] ‘aid net appear, till we had overlooked the: author of Reforins 
ation: in. england, and the. Defensio : in. other-words, till our rising an 
for, Milton the poet had taught us to forget, Multon .the. politigian. |. 
long .bafore,-about. the year 1710, when Atterbury’s iss¢ription.for:the 
monument of John Philips, in which he was said to be soli Miltono secun- 
dus,.was shown'to Dr, Sprat then dean of Winchester,. he refused it ad- 
wmittance into the church; the name of Milton, as Dr. Johnson ebserves, 
avbo. frst relates this anecdote, “ being, in -his. opinion, too detestable to 
he read on the wall of a building dedicated to devotion.” Yet when 
more enlarged principles had taken place, and his bust was erected where 
--+-. dis: name had heen deemed a profanation, Dr. George, Provost: of 
King’s College, Cambridge, who was solicited for an epitaph on the occa- 
sion, forbearmg to draw his topicks of reconciliation from a better source, 
thought it expedient to apologize for the reception of the monument of 
Milton. the republican into that venerable repository of kings and prelates, 
inthe following hexameters; which recall our attention to the text, and 
on account of their spirited simplicity, and nervous elegance, deserve to 
be. brought forward, and to be more universally circulated. 


hg * Aupusti regum cineres, sancteeque favillee 
_' * * 6 Heroum, vésque O, venerandi nominis, umbre! 
“ Parcite, quod vestris, infensum regibus olim, 
“ Sedibus mfertur nomen : liceétque supremis 
“ Fiuneribus finire odia, et mors obruat iras. 
“ Nune sub foederibus cocant felicibus, una 
“ Libertas, et Jus sacri inviolabile sceptri. 
“ Repe sub Augusto fas sit laudare Catonem.” T. Warton. 


The Rev. Dr, Symmons, in his Life of Milton, is vehemently indignant 
at..Mr. Warton’s want of taste in censuring the prose-writings, and 
elaborately learned in discussing the classical merits uf the ode to which 
this censure is appended. My dissent from the opinion of Mr. Warton I 
have stated, with becoming respect J trust, in my Account of the great. 
poet’s Life and Writings. Perhaps the contempt, with which Dr. g n- 
wons is pleased to treat the literary character of Mr. Warton, will be 
deemed by many, not second to-the eloquent biographer in the powers of 
critical enquiry and dispassionate judgement, as unmerited and indefen- 
sible. But from differences of this kind it will be more profitable and 

easant to pass on to disquisition, which certainly exhibits (as indeed the 
disguisitions of Dr. Symmons repeatedly exhibit) the union of great 
erudition and a very ornate.mode of writing. 

‘When he constructed this ode to Rouse, which is now-a wild chaos 
of verses and no verses heaped together confusedly and licentiously, 
Miltoa,” Dr. Symmons remarks, “ must be regarded as imprudent for 
not taking any one model of acknowledged authority, by a perfect assimi- 
lation. to © hich, in the construction and the combination of his metres, he 
might have secured himself from errour and reprehension. Jnattentive 
or lawless he must certainly be deemed, cither for not noticing, or for 
not following the rule of systematizing, which the moderation of the 
Latin poets chose to affect, rather than to indulge in that inexhaustible 
variety, that rapid interchange of numbers, which enchants and astonishes 
in the, tragick ,solepnity of ‘the chorus of the Grecian Muse,. or in ;the 
wild roll of Ker dithyrambick. ‘This preference of a system may be ob- 
served amongst. all, even the latest of the Roman poets ; though exceptions 
to it will be found m ‘two or three chorusses in benecals plays (Agamem. 
590, 810. Gidip, 403,) which at the same time cxbibit transgressigns of 
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‘every rule ‘of metre and‘ of rhythm: “To- disapprove, ‘then, of: the general 

an gid ‘construction of this ode is only to admit, that in matters of: this 
mature, Hnovation is dangerous and to be avoided ; for; in compositicis 
in-the classical languages, what is’ without precedent niay be contrary. t6 
principle; ‘and im every art, ‘science, and department: of know! re, the 
‘vague surmises of probability, which are doubtful, must not be balanced 
aguinst the conclusions of necessity, which are certain. Next in ordet:to 
be regarded is the execution of the ode; which need not have followed 
the licentiousness of ‘the plan: and it would have been more becoming 
in our poct to adhere to authority in the former, than it was censurable 
‘to depart from it in the latter; for, to deviate from authority in the 
former, was to produce new fabricks of verse, and thus to indulge ‘ina 
violence of innovation at which sound judgement must necessarily revolt. 
It was to be expected, then, that Milton would fortify each of his lines 
with example, or, in defect of example, would, at least, advance for his 
deed the niles of reason, and would attempt to conciliate criticism wrth 
‘the effect of harmony ; but to neither of these dictates of prudence has 
he invariably attended. For some of his verses individual example will 
be sought in vain, while in others, not strictly conformable to those models 
which they most nearly resemble, the less severe and fastidious will admit 
the principle of construction not to be wholly contrary to the genius of 
the ea language ; and will acknowledge that the rhythm distinguishes 
them from the asperity of their neighbours. With lines of this descrip- 
tion may be classed the 36th, 48th, 49th, 54th, 55th, 71st, 77th, and 79th, 
of which the 54th and 77th are not Phalecians, whatever Milton may 
call them. The five last lines are too cumbrous with spondees, but they 
are constructed after the manner of Pindar, the most beautiful and the 
most frequent of whose verses are formed by prefixing or postfixing tro- 
chaicks to dactylicks. These lines, though not very strictly formed on 
any model and indefensible by example, may be admitted as not deficient 
in rhythm ; but others are to be found, in this composition of Milton, not 
only unprecedented by the strong bulwark of authority, but unrecom- 
mended also by the wily influence of harmony ; monsters, such as Seneca, 
or whoever was the author of (idipus and Agamemnon, scarcely ever 
begot, or Georgius Fabricius christened. To reject disdainfully such 
‘specimens, as are contained in the following list, (verses 3, 6, 7, 9, 13, 29) 
25, 30, 36, 42, 45, 74, 75,) requires not the superbum aurium judicium. 
‘King Midas would have disapproved of them; and we may decide dog- 
matically, and may animadvert severely, without caution and without 
delicacy, on a fact which is so obvious, and on uncouthness which is so 
barbarous. As Antispasticks (a measure though difficult and’ obscure, 
yet not lawless and licentious,) are in use only among the Greeks, and 
were rejected by the Latins as unpleasant to their ears, and repugnant to 
their accent, it would be in vain to justify the preceding lines by referring 
them to that metre, to which they may, perhaps, bear some shadowy 
resemblance; with any degree of resemblance, they could not be per- 
mitted to avail themselves of such far-fetched and foreign authority, ctira 
mare nati. Of the remaining lines of this ode, it will be sufficient to 
‘say that they are good, and that most. of them are well known and well 
authorised, without entering into a tedious detail of the names of dac- 
tylicks, iambicks, trochaicks, asclepiadems, &c.” | ‘Stee 
It has been observed, in’ the preceding note of Mr. Warton, that on 

e reception of Milton’s monument into Westminster Abbey, “Dr. 
‘George's verses were written”; so were tlie following, which T° first me} 
- * "A geribed ‘also, as I have been informed, to the Hon. Tho. Townshend, father 
of the late lord Sidney. 
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with in manuscript, inserted in a volume of Tracts, and subscribed 
Authore Petro Keith, Zidis Christi Alumn. Bace., but which, it seems, 
are the production of Vincent Bourne, as they appear in the edition of 
his poems printed in 1772, although they do not occur in an earlier 
edition which I have seen. They are too spirited not to command the 
attention of the learned reader. 


“ Maximus antiquis venisti sedibus Hospes 
“ Jam tandem, nitidéque graves in marmore vultus 
“ Erigis, O decus! O tanti laus optima tecti! 
“ Non talis prisco Chaucerus conditur ingens 
*“ In tumulo pater, aut vario modulamine dulcis 
“ Spencerus ; non arte pares, non divitis haustu 
“ Castalie tanto, liquidive aspergince fontis. 
“ Tpse nove virtute ingentes fortior ausus 
“ Aggrederis Vates, validéque agis impete mirum 
“ Certus iter; cursisque novos ultra avia longi 
“ Limina Musarum, veterisque cacumina Pindi. 
* Quantus per Graias olim mirabilis urbes 
“ That Meonides, divimque ferebat honorem ; 
“ Quantus in attonitis volitabat rupibus Orpheus ; 
“ Tile detim sanctas stirpes et nomina vates, 
“ Hternfimque canit decus, antiqudsque labores, 
“ Aut hominum genus, aut die primordia lucis, 
“ Turbathsque domos superis, immissique bella, 
“ (Immanes ausus) tum victis Tartara triste 
“ Effugium, horrentésque umbras; stupet undique turba 
“ Fulgura verborum, et docti miracula cantts. 
“ TALE TUUM CARMEN NoBis : Quin pulchra recludis 
“ Hortorum spatia, irriguisque ingentia campis 
“ Flumina concelebras, primzvi regna parentis. 
At dulcis conjux secta inter lucida florum 
“ Mollibus invigilat curis ; ubi dives opacat 
“ Umbra toros, myrtusque viret, dubiique rubores 
‘¢ Nascuntur violis, et se crocus induit auro. 
“ At postquam rupto fatali feedere, tristis 
“ Exit legem subeuntes, rura peragrant 
“ Sola simul, trepido gressu, ambiguique viarum : 
“ Limina, dilectésque domos, feralia flammis 
“ Tela nitent circum, et seve formidinis ora.— 
“‘ Tam facili polles cithare moderamine, tanto 
“ Numine verborum, variarfmque ubcre rerum 
“ Ingenio ; ergo animos quedam divina voluptas 
“ Percipit, aut trepidos sensus perlabitur horror 
 Intimus, aut vero perculsi pectora luctu 
“ Solvimur in lacrymas tecum, et miserescimus ultré. 
“ Salve, sancta mihi sedes! Lique, unice Vates! 
“ Extructumque decus tumuli, et simulacra verendi 
“ Tpsa senis, lauri atque come! Et tu, muneris author 
i Eeregii! Tanto signatum Nomine marmor 
“ Securum decus, et seros sibi vindicet annos.” ‘Topp. 


APPENDIX. 


BARON’S IMITATIONS OF MILTON’S EARLY POEMS. 


RoperrT Baron’s “ imitations, or rather open plagiarisms, from Milton,” 
were first noticed in Mr. Warton’s posthumous edition of the Smaller 
Poems. To the passages which he had selected from Baron’s book, entitled 
the Cyprian Academy, dated 1647, and now become scarce, I have added 
others ; and it would be no difficult task to point out, in the same volume, 
thefts from Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Randolph, and Sir John 
ee Langbaine only observes, that Baron borrowed much from 
aller. 

“ Baron was a young man,” says Mr. Warton, “ much encouraged and 
esteemed by James Howell, the justly celebrated Letter-writer ; to whom 
he dedicates his Cyprian Academy.” —Oldys, in his MS. Notes on Lang- 
baine, says he was born in 1630. He was educated at Cambridge. A 
variety of the most flattering commendatory verses are prefixed to the 
Cyprian Academy by the wits of the time. One of them, Henry Bold, 
fellow of New College, thus punningly addresses him: 

“ Baron of Witt! ’twere sin to blazon forth, 

** Under a meaner stile, thy mighty worth : 
“*Twere but a trick of state if we should brin 
“The Muses’ Lower House to vote thee King,” &c. 

The Cyprian Academy, as Mr. Warton observes, is a sort of poetical 
romance, partly formed on the plan of Sidney’s Arcadia. The author, 
Mr. Warton adds, “has introduced the fine old French story of Couci’s 
heart, B. 11. p. 15.; which he probably took from Howell’s Le#ers :” —Or 
perhaps from the old drama of Zancred and Gismund. 

Baron also wrote a tragedy, called Mirza, which, Mr. Warton says, is 
a copy of Jonson’s Catiline. He is the author likewise of An Apologie 
for Paris, 12mo. 1649, and of Pocula Castalia, &c. 8vo. 1650. See the 
Note on Sonnet vii. ver. 1. 

Baron, B.1. p.5. [Ata Solemn Musick, v. 2.] 

“« Sphear-born harmonious sisters—” 
B.i. p.6. [Zransl. Psalm cxxxvi. v. 69.] 
—— “ large-limb’d body,” and again in p. 31. 
* large limb’d Hearoales” 
Ibid. [TZransi. Psalm exiv. v. 11.] 
—‘“ measure huge-bellicd mountains.” 

B.1. p. 21. [Epit. March. Winch. v.28.] 

“ Why may not Atropos for Lucina come.” 
LL 4 
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B.1. p. 23. [Com. v.18.] 
. 1:3 “ But.te-our taske ;” repeated in B. ii. p. 88. 
B.i. p. 30. [Com. v.95.] 
“ ‘When as thy gilded car of day 
“ His glowing axle doth allay.” 
B. i. p. 36. - [Od. Nativ. v. 64.] 
“ Whilst thus she sung, the winds grew whist.” 
B.1i. p. 37. [Com. v. 862.] of a beautiful shepherdess. 


“ In twisted braids of silver lillies Se 
-“ The loose traine of her amber-drooping haire.” 


B.i. p.54. [LZ Allegr. v. 1.] 
—— “ Hence, loathed Melancholly ! 
“ Avaunt from hence thou snake-hair’d devil, 
“* Hence to th’ abysse below,” &c. 
Ibid. [Epit. March. Winch. v.20.] Hymen speaks. 
“ This my well-lighted flame.” 
B.i. p.55. [Ode Nativ. v. 126. LD’ Allegr. v.33. Com.117.] A Chorus 


of Fairies. 
“‘ Ring out, yee cristall spheares, 
“ Once blesse our listning eares ! 
“‘ Let your sweet silver chime, 
‘“‘ Keeping harmonious time, 
“ Carroll forth your loud layes 
“In the winged Wanton’s praise. 
“‘ Mab, thou majestick queene 
“ Of fairies, be thou seene 
“ To keepe this holiday, 
“ Whilst we dance and play ; 
“ And frisk it as we goe 
“On the light fantastick toe. 
“ The Satyres and the Fawnes 
“‘ Shall nimbly crosse the lawnes ; 
“‘ Ore tawny sands and shelves 
“ Trip it, ye dapper elves! 
“ Dance by the fountaine brim, 
‘“‘ Nymphes, deckt with daisies trim.” 


B.i. p.59. [Com. v. 97, 141, 122. 128.] 


“ Sol has quencht his glowing beame 
“In the coole Atlanticke streame : 

‘¢ Now there shines no tell-tale sun 

‘“* Hymen's rites are to be done : 

“* Now Love's revell’s ‘gin to keepe, 

*“* What have you to doe with sleepe ? 
“ ‘You have sweeter sweets to prove, 
“ Lovely Venus wakes, and Love ; 

“* Goddesse of nocturnall sport, 

“ Alwaies keep thy jocond court,” &c. 


B.i. p.61. [Zransl. Psalm cxiv. v. 8.] 
“ Of froth-becurled Neptune—” 
Ibid. [Com. v. 143.] 


“ Dance nimbly, ladies, beat the measur’d ground, 
“ With your tight feet, in a fantastick round.” 
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B.ii. p.2. [Ode Nativ. 64, 65, 66.] 7 Oe 
“ The winde sweetly kist the waters whispering new joyes to en- 
“ rich’d Thetis— 
B. ii. p.8. [Z’Allegr. v. 12, 35. Com. 103.] 
——_—_——_—-“ Euphrosyne, 7 
“ Right goddesse of free mirth, come lead with thee - ~ 
“ The frolicke mountaine Nym pb, f faire Liberty, 
“ Attended on thy youthful Io 
B. ii. p. 28. [J7 Pens. v.1.] 


“ Hence, hence, fond mirth ; hence vaine deluding j Joyes, 

“ Glee and Alacritie, you be but toyes : = 
“ Goe, gilded elves, love's idle traine possesse 

“ With fickle fancies, thick and numberlesse ; 

“ Sorrow the subject of my song shall be 

“My harpe shall chant my heart's anxietie.” 


Thid. [Zycid. v.170.] Of the Sun. 

“ Bright car of day, which dost diurnallie 
“ Flame in the forehead of the azure skie.” 
B.i ii, p. 29. [Arcad. v. 65.] 


“ Fates, that hold the vitall sheares, 
*¢ And sit upon the nine-infolded spheares, 
“ Whirling the adamantine spindle round, 
“ On which the brittle lives of men are wound.” 
B. ii. p. 384. [2 Aller. v. 12.] 
“ The goddesses, so debonnaire and free, 
“ Aglaia, ‘Thalia, Euphrosyne, 
« Esteem’d by men for their heart-easing mirth ; 
“ Whom thou, f aure Cytherea, at one birth 
“ Bore to the ivie-crowned god of wine.” 
B. iii. p.48. [1d Pens. v. 133.] 
* These archt walkes of midnight groves — 
* And Silvan’s shadowes, 
“ And shades that Clarida loves, 
“ Where silver-buskin'd tripping Nymphs 
“ Were never affrighted, 
“ By harsh blowes of the rude axe, 
“ From their hallowed haunt.” 
Ibid. [2/2 Pens. v.122.] 


“ Not trickt and frounc’t up 
“ As in fresh flowry May, 

“ But, civil-suited, kere sift 
“ In winter-attire.” 


B. iii. p. 45. [Zyeid. v. 140. 135.] To Flora. 


“ To purple the fresh ground with vernal flowers, 
“ ‘That suck in the nectarian honied showers; 

“ "Thou that wear’st flowrets of a thousand hues : 
“ Thou that the smooth-shorn fields enamelest, — 
“ Come bring with thee the well-attir'd woodbine, 
“ The lovers. pansic, freakt with shining jet ; 

“ The tufted crowtoe, slowing violet, 

“ Ruddy narcissus, and pale jessamine : 

“ Bring the fair primrose, that forsaken dies, 

“ The daffadillics, with cups filled with teares ; 
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“ All amaranth’s brood that embroidery weares, 
“ To strew her lawreat hearse where my love lies.” 

B. ui. p. 51. [Com. v. 225.) 

“ Walking in a tufted grove.” 

B. ii. p.53. [Com. v. 278, 520, 536, 442, 445.] “Placing herself within 
a leavy labyrinth, in the navel of this obscure inmost bowre, she 
utter’d these words — Faire silver-shafted lad, go, burn thy frivo- 
lous bow,” &e. 

B. iti. p. 68. [Zyeid. v. 30. seq. 89.] 

————— “ Those rurall powers, 
* That live inshrin’d in oaken-curled bowers, 
“ Among the sapplins tall, whose shady roote 
“ Are ringlets kmitt of branching elm star-proofe. 
“ Call Natades from their obscure sluse 
“ By which Alphéus met his Arethuse ; 
“ Call mountaine Oreads, for to comply 
“ To further with us this solemnity.’ 
B. iii. p.69. [Com. v. 890.] 
“ Along the softyly-whistling rivulet’s sides, 
* And by Meander's rushie-tringed bank, 
“ Where grows the willow greene, and osier dank.” 
B. iii. p. 72. (Com. v. 715.) 
* In softnesse they the silk wormes web surpasse 
* Woven in leavy shop—” 
B. iii. p. 88. [Com. v. 20.] 
* Sea-girt lands 
“So various jemmes inlay a diadem : 
“ Neptune, his tributary gods that praces, 
© Gives them the government of these small places, 
© And lets them weare their saphire crownes, and wield 
© Their little tridents in their watery field ; 
* But this fair Ile—— 
“Unto his blewe-hair'd deities he quarters.” 
B.iii. p. $1. FComo v.14 Fame speaks. 
* Before Jove's spangled portalls, with a crew 
“Of bright aeriall soules, 1 dwell inspheared, 
© Chanting the conquests of the sons of valour,” &c. 
B. iit. p03. £Com. vo 97001385 Virtue speaks. 
© Your loves Pve tryd in hard assaves, 
“* Majestick paire ! 
* Now shall a crowne of deathlesse praise 
* Adorne your haire. 
* Then, royal sir, and regal bride, 
“ M allen key 
“ Shall ope the palace, where abide 
“ Eternitic.” 
B. iii. p. 95. [Com. v. 55, 103, 82, 656, 129,140. L'Allegr. v. 127, 28.) 
“ The scene changed to a magnificent palace, adorned with all manner 
of deliciousness : Comus appeared and said— 
“ Dark-vail'd Cotytto, stay thy chon chaire 
“ Wherein thou triumphest with Hecate : 
“ And let not nice morne, on the Indian steep, 
** Peep from her cabin'd loop-hole: Jet no cock 
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“‘ His matins ring, till pomp and revellry 

“ Have tane their fill with masque and pageantry : 

“ Let midnight see our feast and jollity, 

“ And wearc a blacker maske, as envious 

“ Of our dance, jocond rebecks, and wreath’d smiles — 
“ Now that blithe youth, upon whose clustred locks 

“ A wreath of ivy-berries set, &c. 

“ That Jove may know of [these] our quips and cranks, 
‘“* And, to beare part in our smooth-dittied pranks, 

‘“‘ Leave vaulted heaven, and his skie-roabes put off, 

“ And pure ambrosiall weeds of Iris’ woof.” Topp. 


A List of such Editions of Milton’s Portica, Works 
as have hitherto been met with by the Editor of these 
volumes. 


1. A Maske presented at Ludlow Castle, 1634, &c. Printed for H. 
Robinson, 1637. 4°, This is Lawes’s edition of Comus. 

u. Lycidas, in the Cambridge Verses, 1638. 4to. 

11. Poems by Mr. John Milton, both English and Latin, composed at 
several times. Printed by his true copies. The Songs were set in 
musick by Mr. Henry Lawes, gentleman of the King’s Chappel, &c. 
Printed and published according to order. London, Printed by Ruth 
Raworth for Humphrey Moseley, &c. 1645. small 8°. with his portrait 
by Marshall. 

1v. The Sonnet to Henry Lawes, prefixed to Choice Psalms put into 
musick by H. and W. Lawes. Printed for H. Moseley, 1648. 4°. 

v. Paradise Lost, a Poem written in ten books, by John Milton. Licensed 
and Entred according to order. London, Printed and are to be sold by 
Peter Parker under Creed Church near Aldgate; And by Robert 
Boulter atthe Turks Head in Bishopsgate-street ; and Matthias Walker 
under St. Dunstons Church in Fleet-street. 1667. 4°. This is the first 
title-page of the first edition. The poem immediately follows the 
title-page, without any arguments or list of errata. 

21 Title-page, &c. Paradise Lost, a Poem in ten books. The 
Author J. M. Licensed and Entred according to order. London, 
Printed and are to be sold by Peter Parker, &c. [as before] 1668. 

3d Title-page, &c. Paradise Lost, a Poem in ten books. The 
Author John Milton. London, Printed by S. Simmons, and to be sold 
by S. Thomson at the Bishops-head in Duck-lane, H. Mortlack at the 
White Hart in Westminster-Hall, M. Walker under St. Dunstans 
Church in Fleet-street, and R. Boulter at the Turks-Head in Bishops- 
gate-street, 1668. To these titles of 1668, the address of The Printer 
to the Reader, and the Arguments of each book, immediately succeed. 
A table of errata also precedes the poem. 

4th Title-page, &c. Paradise Lost, a Poem in ten books. The 
Author John Milton. London, Printed by S. Simmons, and are to be 
sold by T’. Helder at the Angel in Little Britain. 1669. With the ad- 
dress of The Printer to the Reader, and the Arguments. 

5th Title-page, &c. Paradise Lost, a Poem in ten books. The 
Author John Milton. London, Printed by S. Simmons, &c. [as before] 
1669, but without the subsequent address of The Printer to the Reader, 
yet not without the Arguments ; which appear to have been reprinted, 
as the two last leaves of the poem seem also to have been, in this f/th 
typographical alteration. 


Of this edition some errata appear to have been corrected in some 
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sheets while they were passing through the press. I will mention an 
instance or two. Mr. Lofft observes, that the 257th line of the fifth 
book “ begins a new paragraph in his copy of 1667, and that of 1669, 
and has no comma after cloud : but in that of 1668 it continues un- 
broken ; and has a comma after cloud.’—1 have had two copies of 
1668, one of which, (in its original binding,) begins a paragraph with 
this verse, and has no comma after cloud. The other agrees with Mr. 
Lofft’s statement. Again, the list of errata to my copy of 1668 directs 
in to be substituted for with, in the penultimate line of the third book : 
Jn is printed in both these copies of 1668. I have a copy of 1669 in 
which with remains, Jn the copies of 1668 and 1669 the number of 
this verse also differs. Several variations of this kind might be pointed 
out. Perhaps some leaves were cancelled. 
vi. Paradise Regained, a Poem in IV books. To which is added Sam- 
son Agonistes. The Author John Milton. London, Printed by 
J. M. for John Starkey, &c. 1671. 8vo. 
vite Poems, &c. Upon several Occasions. By Mr. John Milton: Both 
English and Latin, &c. Composed at several times. With a small 
Tractate of Education to Mr. Hartlib. London, Printed for Tho. 
Dring, &c. 1673. small 8vo. Tothe English poems in this edition 
were first added, i. Ode on the death of a fair infant. ii. At a Vaca- 
tion Exercise in the College. iii. On the new forcers of conscience 
under the Long Parliament. iv. Horace to Pyrrha. v. Nine Son- 
nets. vi. All the English Psalms. To the Latin poems, i. Apo- 
logus de Rustico et Hero. ii. Ad Joannem Rousium, &c. In this 
edition the epistle from Sir Henry Wotton is omitted. 
vii1. Paradise Lost, a Poem in twelve books. The Author John Mil- 
ton. The Second Edition, Revised and “Augmented by the same 
Author. London, Printed by §. Simmons, &c. 1674. small 8vo. 
With his portrait by Dolle, and with the commendatory verses of 
Barrow and Marvell. In the Advertisement to the Glasgow editions 
of the first book of Paradise Lost in quarto, and of the whole pocm 
in octavo, both printed in 1750, an edition of 1672 is mentioned as 
the standard edition, of which the text is in these editions adopted. 
After a very extensive and diligent enquiry, I have been unable, 
however, to meet with any copy bearing the date of 1672. 
1x. Paradise Lost, &c. 3d Edition. 1678. small 8vo. 
x. Par. Regained and Samson, &c. 1680. 8vo. 
x1. Par. Lost, 4th Edition. With his portrait by White, and other 
plates. Published by subscription. Lond. Printed by Miles Flesher 
for Richard Bentley, &c. 1688. Fol. To this edition the two fol- 
lowing poems are usually, but not always, found adjoined. 
xu. Par. Regained, Lond. Printed by R. E. and sold by Randal Tay- 
lor. 1688. Fol 
xin. Samson Agonistes, Lond. Printed and sold by Randal Taylor. 
1688. Fol 
xrv. Paradise Lost and Regained, with cuts. London, 1692. Fol. 
xv. Paradise Lost. Lond. 1695. Fol. With Notes by P. Hume, 
and with a Table of the most remarkable parts of the poem, under 
the three heads of Descriptions, Similies, and Speeches. 
xvi. Par. Regained, Samson, and the Smaller Poems, were also printed, 
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in folio for Tonson, in 1695, and are most frequently found united 

with the Par. Lost of the same year. 

xvute The Poetical Works, in two vols, large 8vo. London. Printed 
for Tonson, 1705. 

xvi. The same, 2 vols. 8vo. 1707. 

xix. Paradise Lost, for Tonson, 12mo. 1711. This edition is much 
esteemed. Tickell seems to have printed his edition from it, To this 
edition is added the index of the principal matters, which Dr. Newton 
supposed to have been first inserted in Tickell’s edition. 

xx. Par. Regained, Samson, and the Smaller Poems, Lond. for Tonson, 
1713. 12mo. This edition is also valuable. It rectifies several 
errours of the text in the handsome, but incorrect, editions of 1705 
and 1707. 

This edition appeared with another bookseller’s name (W. Taylor) 
in the general title-page, and with the date of 1721: But in the 
separate titles of Samson, and the Poems, the true date remains. It is 
unquestionably the edition of 1713 with a new title-page. 

xx. Paradise Lost, with Plates. Lond. 1719. 12mo. 

xxu. The Poetical Works, in two vols. 4to. for 'Tonson, 1720. With 
Addison’s Criticism on the Par. Lost, and an Index of the principal 
matters. his is Tickell’s edition. It is splendidly printed. A list 
of more than 300 subscribers is prefixed to it. 

xx. The same, in 2 vols. 12mo. With Addison’s Criticism. 1721. 

xxiv. Paradise Lost, 8vo. Dublin, for G. Grierson, 1724. 

xxv. Paradise Lost, to which is prefixed an Account of the Life of 
Milton, 8vo. Lond. 1725. Fenton’s edition. 

xxvi. Par. Regained, Samson, and the Smaller Poems, under the care 
also of Fenton, 8vo. 1'725. 

xxv. The Poetical Works, 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1727. Fenton’s. 

xxviul. he same, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1730. Fenton's. 

xxix. The same, with Addison's Criticism, 2 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1731. 

xxx. Paradise Lost, 4to. 1732, Bentley's edition. 

xxx1. Paradise Lost, 8vo, Lond. 1737. 

xxx11. The same, 8vo. Lond. 1738. 

xxx, The same, with Addison’s Criticism, 8vo. Lond. 1739. 

xxxiv. Paradise Lost, 8vo. Tonson. Lond. 1741. 

xxxv. Par. Regained, Samson, and the Smaller Poems, beautifully 
printed, and on a fine paper, large 8vo. Lond. 1742, 

xxxvi. Paradise Lost, 8vo. Lond. 1746. 

xxxvil. Paradise Lost, in 2 vols. 12mo. Lond. For Tonson. 1746. 

xxxvilt. Par. Regained, Samson, and the Smaller Poems, in 2 vols. 
12mo. Lond. For Tonson, 1747. This and the preceding edition are 
printed with great correctness, 

xxx1x. Paradise Lost, compared with the authentick editions and re- 
vised -by John Hawkey, editor of the Latin Classicks, Dublin, 
printed by S. Powell for the editor, 1747, large 8vo. This edition, 
and the edition of Paradise Regained by the same person, are very 
handsomely printed, and are highly to be valued for their accuracy. 
They are now extremely scarce. 

xu. Paradise Lost, 4to. Dublin, 17-47. 

xu. The same, “ printed on Irish Paper,” 8vo. Dublin, 1748. 
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xia1, Samson, Poems upon several occasions, and Comus, 8vo. Dublin, 
1748. 

xii. Paradise Lost, with Notes of Various Authors, by Dr. Newton, 
in 2 vols. 4to. Lond. 11749. 

xLIv. Paradise Lost, Book the First. 4to. Glasgow, 1750. With Notes: 
in which “ are illustrated the various allusions to ancient mythology, 
sacred and profane, which are so frequent in the first book of this di- 
vine poem. Many passages too of the ancient poets are there re- 
marked, of which Milton has so admirably availed himself, or, to say 
it more properly, which he has so thoroughly made his own.” Adver- 
tisement. This excellent publication has been attributed by seme 
to Dr. Gillies, by others to Mr. Callander. See the Preface to this 
edition. 

xLv. Paradise Lost, in twelve books. 8vo. Glasgow, 1750. 

xLv1. Paradise Lost, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1750. Newton's edition. 

xiv. Paradise Lost, in 2 vols. small 8vo. With Notes. By John Mar- 
chant, Gent. Lond. 1751. 

xLvii. Paradise Lost, in 2 vols. 8vo. Dublin, printed for J. Exshaw. 
With Newton's Variorum Notes. 1751. 

xLix. Paradise Regained, Samson, and the Smaller Poems, with Notes 
of Various Authors, by Dr. Newton, in one vol. 4to. Lond. 1752. 

tu. The Poetical Works, 2 vols. 8vo. Dublin. 1752. 

u1. The same, in 2 vols. 8vo. With a Glossary. Edinburgh. 1752. 

Liu. Paradise Regained. With the other Poetical Works. (Smaller 
Poems.] Compared with the best editions, and revised by John 
Hawkey, editor of the Latin Classicks. 8vo. Dubl. 1752. 

Liu. The same, 18mo. Glasgow, 1752. 

niv. The Poetical Works, 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1753. 

Ly. The Poetical Works, by Dr. Newton, in 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1753. 

Lvi. The same, in 3 vols, 4to. 1754. 

Lv. The Poetical Works, in 2 vols. small 8vo. With a Critique upon 
Paradise Lost by Addison, and a Preface, in which are inserted cha- 

racters of the several pieces ; With a Glossary, and the Life of Milton. 
Edinburgh, 1755. 

Lv. The same, 4 vols. 8vo. 1757. Newton's edit. 

ux. The Poetical Works, in 2 vols. large 8vo. Printed at Birmingham 
by Baskerville, in 1758. 

ux. The same, by Baskerville, in 2 vols. 4to. 1759. 

uxt, The same, by Baskerville, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1760. It is almost 
superfluous to say of Baskerville’s editions that they are beautifully 
printed. They are now become scarce. 

uxt, Paradise Lost, Lond. Printed for Griffiths, 1760. 12mo. 

Ltxin. The Poetical Works, in 2 vols. 12mo. Edinb. 1762. 

Lx1v. The Poetical Works, 4 vols. 8vo. 1763. Newton’s edit. 

LXv. Paradise Lost, edited by the famous John Wesley, m.a. and 
“© curtailed of its fair proportion,” but with a very good intention, for 
the following reasons. “Of all the poems which have hitherto appeared 
in the world, in whatever age or nation, the preference has generally 
been given, by impartial judges, to Milton's Paradise Lost. But this 
inimitable work, amidst all its beauties, is unintelligible to abundance 
of readers; The immense learning, which he has every where 
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ctowded together, making it quite obscure to petsoris of ‘a eémmott 
education. 

“his difficulty, almost insuperable as it appears, I have endea- 
-voured to remove in the following Extract: First, By omitting those 
lines, which I despaired of explaining to the unlearned, without using 
abundance of words: And, Secondly, by adding short and easy notes, 
such. as I trust will make the main of this excellent poem clear, and 
intelligible, to any uneducated person of a tolerable understanding. ° 
To the Reader. 1763. 12mo. 

txvi. The Poetical Works, 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1766. Newton’s edit. 

Lxvul. Paradise Lost, with Notes of various Authors, by John Rice, 8vo. 
Lond. 1766. 

uxvi. The Poetical Works, in 2 vols. 12mo. Edinb. 1767. 

uxix. The same, 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1770. Newton's edit. 

Luxx. Paradise Lost, folio. Glasgow. 1770. 

Lxx1. Paradise Lost, 12mo. Lond. 1770. 

Luxx. Par. Regained, Samson, &c. 12mo. Edinb. 1770. 

uxxitt. The Poetical Works, with a Life, and a Glossary, in 2 vols. 
small 8vo. Edinb. 1778. 

Lxxtv. The first six books of Paradise Lost, rendered into grammatical 
construction ; the words of the text being arranged, at the bottom of 
each page, in the same natural order with the conceptions of the mind ; 
and the ellipsis properly supplied, without any alteration in the diction - 
of the poem. With Notes, &c. By the late James Buchanan, Au- 
thor of the British Grammar, &c. The manuscript was left with Dr. 
James Robertson, Professor of Hebrew, who has published it for the 
benefit of Mr. Buchanan’s widow. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1773. 

uxxv. The Poetical Works, 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1773. Newton’s edit. 

txxvi. The same, 4 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1773. 

Lxxvu. Par. Regained, Samson, &c. 12mo. Lond. 1773. 

uxxvit. The Poetical Works, 4 vols. 12mo. Edinb. 1778. 

Lxx1x. Paradise Lost, and Paradise Regained, in 2 vols. small 8vo. 
with Notes, translated from the French of the learned Raymond de 
St. Maur: and various critical remarks from Addison, Dr. Warbur- 
ton, Dr. Newton, Dr. Pearce, Dr. Bentley, Mr. Richardson, and Mr. 
Hume. A new Edition. Lond. 1775. 

txxx. The same, 3 vols. 4to. Lond. 1775. Newton's edit. 

Lxxx1. The same, 4 vols. 12mo. London, printed for Bell. 1776. 

Lxxxu. Paradise Lost, 18mo. Glasgow, Foulis. 1776. 

LXxx11. The same, 12mo. Lond. 1778. 

LXxxiv. The Poetical Works, 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1778. Newton's 
edit, 

uxxxv. The Poetical Works, 2 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1778. 

Lxxxvi. The Poetical Works, in Johnson's edit. of the Poets of Gr. 
- Brit. 8 vols. small 8vo. 1779. " 

LXxxvirt. The same, 2 vols. 12mo. Edinb. 1779. 

Exxxvin. The same, 3 vols. {8mo. Lond. Printed for Wenman, 
1781. eee 

LXxXx1x. Paradise Lost, 12mo, Lond. 1784. 

xc. Paradise Lost, 19mo. Lond. 1784. 

xo1. Poems, &c. viz. Lycidas, L’ Allegro, 11 Penseroso, Arcades, Soauw 
VOL. IV. MM 
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Odes, Sonnets, Miscellanies, English Psalms, Elegiarum Liber, Epi- 
grammatum Liber, Silvarum Liber. With Notes critical and ex- 
planatory, and other Illustrations. By Thomas Warton, Fellow of 
Trinity College, and late Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 8vo. Lond. 
1785. 

xcur. The Poetical Works, 2 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1785, 

xc. Paradise Regained, 12mo. Lond. 1785. 

xciv. Paradise Lost, illustrated with Texts of Scripture, by John 
Gillies, D.D. One of the Ministers in Glasgow. Small 8vo. Lond. 
1788. 

xcv. The Poetical Works, 4 vols. 12mo. London. 1788. Bell. 

xovi, Paradise Lost, 12mo. Lond. Vernor. 1789. 

xcvir. The same, 2 vols. 18mo. Lond. 1790. 

xoviu. The same, 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1790. Newton’s. 

xcix. Poems, &c. viz. Lycidas, [as before] the second edition, by 
Mr. Warton, with many alterations and large additions. 8vo, Lond. 


c, Paradise Lost, printed from the first and second editions collated. 
The original system of orthography restored; the punctuation cor- 
rected and extended. With Various Readings: And Notes ; chiefly 
rhythmical. By Capel Lofft, Esq. Book the first. Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. 1792. Small quarto, of nearly the same size as the first 
edition. A learned Preface, and an Appendix, are prefixed to this 
book. The Second Book has been also published. 

ci. Paradise Lost, 2d edit. by Dr. Gillies, with additions. Small 8vo. 
Lond. 1793. 

ou. Paradise Regained, 12mo. Alnwick. 1793. 

o11. The Poetical Works, 2 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1794. Wilkin. 

civ. The same, 3 vols. 12mo. with Tonson’s Text of 1711, &c. 
Newton’s Notes. 1795. 

cv. Paradise Regained. With Notes of Various Authors. By Charles 
Dunster, M.A. 4to. Lond. 1795. 

cv1. The Poetical Works, in Dr. Anderson’s British Poets, royal 8vo. 
Lond. 1795. 

oviz. The same, in Cooke’s Select British Poets, with a Life of Milton, 
and Addison’s Criticism on the Par. Lost, 4 vols. 12mo. 17795. 

cvir1r. The same, in 2 vols. 8vo. elegantly printed by Bensley. Lond. 
1796. 

crx. Par. Regained, Samson, and the Smaller Poems, with select Notes 
from Dr. Newton’s and Mr. Dunster’s editions. Lond. 8vo. 1797. 

cx. The Poetical Works, with an excellent Life of the Author, by 
William Hayley, Esq. In three folio volumes. Boydel and Nicol. 
1794—1797. This magnificent edition does honour to the taste 
and abilities of those who were engaged in the production of it. It 
displays every elegance of typographical execution ; and is accom- 
panied with most beautiful Engravings from the designs of Westall. 
It is 8 monument indeed worthy of aim, whose works entitle him to 
that supereminence among the poets of his country, which he has so 
happily assigned to his own glorious “Isle” among the “ sea-girt” 
domains of Neptune, in his Comus, ver. 28. 

‘THE GREATEST AND THH Best of all the main.” 
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oxr. Comus, A Mask, &c. With Notes critical and explanatory by 
various commentators, and with preliminary illustrations. To which 
is added a copy of the Mask from a Manuscript belonging to his 
Grace the Duke of Bridgewater. By the editor of these volumes. 8vo. 
Canterbury, 1798. 

cxur. Comus, A Mask, &c. To which are added L’Allegro and Il 
Penseroso, and Mr. Warton’s Account of the Origin of Comus, [and 
the Account of Ludlow Castle, with some criticisms on the poem, 
taken from the preceding edition.] Lond. small 8vo. 1799. 

cxim. Paradise Lost, beautifully printed, with plates by Richter, 4to. 
Lond. 1'799. 

cxiv. Paradise Lost, to which is prefixed the celebrated Critique by 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. with a Sketch of the Life and Writings of 
Milton, by the Rev. John Evans, A.M. And with Engravings, royal 
8vo. Lond. 1799. 

cxv. The Poetical Works, in 4 vols. With a Critical Essay, by 
J. Aitkin, M.D. small 8vo. Lond. 1801. 

cxvi1. The Poetical Works, in 6 vols. With the principal Notes of 
various commentators. ‘I'o which are added Illustrations, with some 
account of the Life of Milton, by the Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. (the 
present editor.) 8vo. Lond. 1801. 

exvit. Paradise Lost, 2 vols. 8vo. beautifully printed by Bensley, and 
embellished with fine engravings. Duroverary. Lond. 1802. 

cxvi1. Paradise Lost. 8vo. with Hepstinstall’s plates. Vernor, &c. 
Lond. 1802. 

ex1x. The same, in one vol. 18mo. Mawman, &c. 1804. 

cxx. Paradise Lost. Illustrated with Texts of Scripture, by Dr. Gillies, 
3d edition. 12mo. Mawman, &c. 1804. 

cxx1. Paradise Lost, 8vo. Vernor, &c. Lond. 1804. 

cxxi1. Paradise Lost, 12mo. Lond. 1805. 

exxiI. Poetical Works, (in Johnson’s edition of the British Poets, ) 
with new Biographical and Critical Matter, by J. Aikin, M.D. 3 vols. 
S8vo. Kearsley. Lond. 1805. 

cxxiv. The same, in 3 vols. 18mo. Kearsley. Lond. 1805. 

cxxv. Poetical Works, by Thomas Park, 4 vols. 18mo. with beautiful 
engravings. Sharpe. Lond. 1805. 

exxvi. The same, in 2 vols. 32mo. Suttaby. Lond. 1806. 

cxxvit. Poetical Works, (in Johnson’s edition of the British Poet’s, ) 
4 vols. 24mo. Bagster, &c. Lond. 1807. 

cxxvil1, Paradise Lost, with Johnson’s Critique and Life of Milton, 
12mo. Lond. Tegg. 1807. 

oxxix. Paradise Lost, with a Life of the Author, handsomely printed in 
post 8vo. with many fine plates. Vernor, &c. Lond. 1808. 

cxxx. The same, in one vol. 82mo. Walker, &c. 1808. 

cxxxi. Poetical Works, with a Critical Essay, by J. Aikin, M.D. and 
the present editor’s text. 4 vols. Svo. Cadell, 1808. 

oxxxiI. Latin and Italian Poems of Milton, translated into English Verse, 
with the Originals; and a Fragment of a Commentary on Paradise 
Lost, by the late William Cowper, Esq. 4to. Johnson. Lond. 1808. 

oxxxiu. The Poetical Works, in 7 vols. with the Notes, &c. as before, 
(cxvi.) By the present Editor. Lond. 1809. 
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oxxxiv. The Poetical Works, in 4 vols. with Notes of various authors, 
principally from the editions of Dr. Newton, Mr. Dunster, and Mr. 
Warton ; with Newton’s Life of Milton. By Edward Hawkins, M.A. 
Fellow of Oriel College. Oxf. 1824. 

exxxv. The Poetical Works, in 6 vols. with the Notes, &c. By the 
present Editor. Lond. 1826. 

exxxvi. The Poetical Works, with Plates from the designs of Westall, 
2vols. 1817. 

exxxvi. Paradise Lost, Illustrated by John Martin, Esq. 1825. 

exxxvni, The Poetical Works, with Notes and a Life of Milton, by 
the Rev. J. Mitford, 3 vols. 12mo. 1832. 

exxxix. The Poctical Works, with Notes and a Life of Milton, by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, 5 vols. 12mo. 1835. 

cix. Paradise Lost, with Notes, and a Life of Milton, by J. Prendeville, 
B.A. 8vo. 1840. 

exi1. The first six Books of Par. Lost, (four of which had been pub- 
lished in 1835) with Notes by Rev. J. Major, D. D. For the use of 
Schools. 8vo. 1840. 


GREEK TRANSLATIONS. 


1. In 1736, the celebrated Richard Dawes published proposals for 
printing, by subscription, “ Paradisi Amissi, a cl. Miltono conscripti, 
Liber primus, Grecad versione donatus, und cum annotationibus.” 
These proposals were accompanied with a specimen, which may be 
seen in the seventh volume of The General Dictionary, p. 587., and 
in the Preface of his Miscellanea Critica, where he explains his 
reasons for not proceeding in his undertaking, and very ingenuously 
points out the errours of his own performance. See Biograph. Brit. 
vol. 5. edit. Kippis, p. 20. 

11, Paradisi Amissi Liber primus Grect, cum celebri versione Latina 
Rev. Gulielmi Dobson, Oxoniensis, nuper defuncti. [Dedicated by 
the translator, Dr. Stratford, to the then bishop of Derry.] Dublin, 
4to. 1770. 

mi. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1779, p. 191., the following 
mention is made of a Greek translation by “‘ Thomas Denny, a lite- 
rary itinerant, particularly skilled in Greek. Among the Roman 
poets, Horace and Virgil were his chief favourites, as Homer was of 
the Greek, whose style he has well imitated in a translation of the 
first six books of Milton’s Paradise Lost into Greek ; which, with a 
great number of detached pieces on various subjects, in that and 
Latin, were preserved by several gentlemen of his acquaintance. 

1v. Johannis Miltoni Samson Agonistes Greco carmine redditus curn 
versione Latina. A Georgio Henrico Glasse, A.M. Addis Christi 
nuper Alumno. Oxon. 8vo. 1788. 

v. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1791, p. 471., a specimen of a 
Greek translation, dated Hertford, May 11. 1791, by James Moore, 
Master of the Grammar School, is offered to the publick ; according 
to which specimen, “1 purpose,” says Mr. Moore, “ publishing 
Milton’s Paradise Lest.” 
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vi. Miltonis Poema, Lycidas, Grecé redditum [a Joanne Plumptre, 
tune Canonico Vigorniensi, nunc autem Decano Glocest. | 4to. 1797. 


ARMENIAN TRANSLATION. 
Paradise Lost, by Dr. Paschal Archer, 8vo. Ven. 1824. 


LATIN TRANSLATIONS. 


1. Paradisus Amissa, Poema Heroicum, quod 4 Joanne Miltono Anglo 
Anglicé scriptum in decem libros digestum est, nunc autem 4 viris 
quibusdam natione eadem oriundis in Linguam Romanam transfertur, 
Liber primus. Imprim. Nov. 18. 1685. 4to. Lond. Impensis T. Dring, 
1686. <A dedication to Sir Thomas Mompesson is prefixed, signed 
by J.C. 

II. j ohannis Miltoni Paradisi Amissi Liber primus, ex Anglicana lingua 
in Latinam conversus. 4to. Cantabrigie, 1691. The dedication is 
signed by T. P., who is said to be Thomas Power, of Trin. Coll. 
Cambridge. He translated into Latin verse the remaining books, 
which exist in manuscript. See Peck’s Memoirs of Milton, p. 68. 

wu. Paraphrasis Poetica in tria Johannis Miltoni, viri clarissimi, Poemata, 
viz. Paradisum Amissum, Paradisum Recuperatum, et Samsonem Ago- 
nisten. Autore Gulielmo Hogeo. 8vo. Lond. 1690. And at Rot- 
terdam, 1699. 

From the dedications of this ingenious and learned Scotchman, 
prefixed to his translations of Lycidas and Comus, we learn that he 
experienced great distress. He had published in 1682 “ Paraphrasis 
in Jobum Poctica ;” and afterwards ‘“ Satyra Sacra, sive Paraphrasis- 
in Ecclesiasten Poetica.” To this publication he has prefixed a poct- 
ical account of himself. [He appears to have been a native of Gowry, 
in Perthshire, and to have known only misfortune since he came into 
England. He published also “ Liber primus Principis Arcturi (a 
Rich. Blackmore, Eq. Aur.) Latiné red. 1700,” and several other 
Latin versions of English poems, Of a person, who had thus con- 
tributed to extend the fame of Milton, these few notices may not seem 
improper. I wish I could add that his declining days were comfort- 
able. Part of his sacred poetry has been reprinted in “ Poetarum 
Scotorum Muse Sacre, 2 tom. Edinb. 1739:” of which William 
Lauder is the editor, Of his Paradise Lost Lauder basely availed 
himself. See the Appendix to Paradise Lost in this edition, 

Iv. Paraphrasis Latina in duo Poemata, (quorum alterum 4 Miltono, 
alteruin 4 Clievlando, Anglicé scriptum fuit,) quibus deploratus mors 
juvenis preclari et eruditi, D. Edvardi King, qui nave, qua vecta- 
batur, saxo illisd, in Oceano Hybernico submersus est. Autore Gu- 
lielmo Hogeo. London, printed for the author. 4to. 1694. There 
is another Latin translation of Lycidas in hexameters, preserved in 
the Lambeth MSS. No. 841. 8.—I am also possessed of a Latin 
translation of Lycidas in manuscript. 

v. Lusus Amatorius ; sive Musei Poema &c. Cui alive (tres scilicét) 
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accedunt nuge poetice. Authore C. B. é Coll. Di. Jo. Bapt. Soc. 
The first of these “nuge poetice ” is Fragmentum libri quinti Poematis 
vere Divini quod Paradisus Amissa inscribitur, &c. 4to. Lond. 1694. 
Peck was misinformed by Dr. Birch in dating this publication 1699. 
vr. Comeedia Joannis Miltoni, viri clarissimi, (que agebatur in Arce 
Ludensi, ) paraphrasticé reddita, 4 Gulielmo Hogeo. 4to. Lond. 1698. 

vi. Paradisus Amissa. Poema Anglicé scriptum a Johanne Milton. 
Nunc autem ex Auctoris exemplari Latiné redditum. Per M. B [old, 
Aul. Trin. Cantab. Soc.] Liber primus. 8vo. Lond. 1702. The 
translator printed two other title-pages: viz. ‘‘ Paradisus Amissa. 
Poema, Latino carmine redditum ex ipso Authore Johanne Milton. 
Lib. prim. Lond. 1702.” And “ Paradisus Amissa Miltonia, Lat. 
carmine reddita. Lib. prim. Operis totius specimen. Lond. 1717.” 
Reprinted in 4to. 1736. 

yi. Peck relates that, in 1709, he was informed at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, that Dr. William Tilly, a learned fellow of that society, 
had translated a great part of the Paradise Lost into Latin verse. Sce 
Mem. of Milton, p. 69. 

ix. Part of the fourth book of Paradise Lost, translated into Latin hex- 
ameters, by John Theobald, dedicated to Francis Douce, M.D. 4to. 
Lond. Printed by B. Milles. {Without date. ] 

x. In Dodsley’s Publick Register for 1741, p. 85., there is a translation 
from Il Penseroso into Latin hexameters, signed W.R.; and a 
second, from the same poem, into elegiacks, by the same person, in 
p. 86. 

xt. Miltoni Paradisus Amissus, 2 vols. 4to. Dr. Trapp’s translation. 
Vol. Ist. 1740, vol. 2d. 174+. 

xu. The beginning of the first book of Paradise Lost translated into 
Latin hexameters, by Mr. Samuel Say. Poems, 4to. Lond. 1745. 

xuir. The same, by L. de Bonneval, Gent. Mag. 1746, p. 548. The 
same number of lines 1s also extracted from the versions of Power, 
Bold, and Trapp, with the addition of another translation, signed I. 
C. p. 661. 

xtv. Translations from Comus in the Carmina Quadragesimalia, Oxon. 
1748, vol. ii. pp. 25. 73. 

xv. A Latin version of L’Allegro, by Christopher Smart, Poems, p. 181. 
edit. 4to. 1752. 

xvi. The Ode on May Morning, translated into Latin hexameters, in 
Dodsley’s Museum, vol. i. p. 217. 

xvit. Paradisus Amissus Poema Joannis Miltoni, Latin? redditum a 
Gulielmo Dobson, LL. B. Nov. Coll. Oxon, Socio, 2 vols. 4to. 1753. 
This admirable translation was encouraged by Mr. Benson, who had 
erected in Westminster Abbey the monument to the poet.  Oldys, in 
his manuscript notes on Langbaine’s Dramatick pocts, preserved in 
the British Museum, says that Dobson's reward was to be a thousand 
pounds when the translation should be finished, with the interest of 
that sum while he was performing it. 

xvsit. linitata a Miltoni L’Allegro Carmina. Dated Lichfield, Nov. 1. 
179% Gent. Mag. vol. 64, p. 1134. 

xix. Latin and Italian Poems, translated by Strutt, 8vo. 1816. 
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ITALIAN TRANSLATIONS. 


1. The celebrated Mr. Berkeley, afterwards bishop of Cloyne, had been 
informed, in 1714, that, at Florence, Milton was then translated into 
Italian verse. See Mem. of bishop Berkeley, 2d edit. p. 54. The 
younger Richardson had also seen at Florence an Italian translation 
of Paradise Lost in manuscript, by the abbé Salvini, who, in 1715, 
published an Italian version of Addison’s Cato. Whether this might 
be the translation, of which information had been given to Mr. 
Berkeley; or whether a translation of Milton’s other Poems also had 
been made, cannot now be known. However, see the next article in 
this list of Italian translations. Wright, in his Travels through France, 

Italy, &c. in 1720, 1721, and 1722, notices Salvini’s translation of 
Cato, which, he says, “ Mr. Addison himself declared was the best 
translation he ever saw.” And he adds, Salvini ‘‘ shewed us some 
parts of Milton’s Paradise Lost, which he had occasionally turned into 
Italian ; and they read admirably well in that harmonious language.” 
Travels, &c. vol. ii. p. 425. Salvini’s translation has not been pub- 
lished. ‘Fhe learned Abbé was extremely fond of English literature. 
He thus declares his love, in a letter to a friend, dated Nov. 18. 1713. 
‘Or che pensate ? ultimamente mi sono addato all’ Inglese, e mi 
diletta, e mi giova assaissimo. E gl’ Inglesi, essendo nazione pensativa, 
inventiva, bizzarra, libera, e franca, io ci trovo ne’ loro libri di grande 
vivacita, e spirito, e la Greca e |’ altre lingue molto mi conferiscono a 
tenere a mente i loro vocaboli per via d’ etimologie, e di similitudini 
di suoni.” Lettere d’ Uomini illustri, Venez. 4to. 1735, p.167. It 
appears that Salvini translated also The Fuir Penitent, and Jane Shore, 
into Italian. Ibid., p. 322. 

Paradiso Perduto, primo libro, tradotto dal Conte Lorenzo Magalotti. 
MS. Now among the Lansdowne MSS. in the Brit. Museum. The 
Conte Magalotti is thus described in an Elegy by Henry Newton, 
entitled Nemora Florentina, 1709. 


«* Sed cum ccelestem reserat mirantibus orbem, 
““ Miltonique comes, nobile surgit opus ; 
“* Tum superiim redeunt acies, atque acta deorum ; 
“ Resque simul superim, verba, modosque legunt.” 


= 


II. 


See Henrici Newton Epistola, Orationes, et Carmina, 4to. Luce, 

1710. Carm. p. 31. This Henry Newton was the friend of Lord 

Somers, and Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Tuscany. Possibly 

Magalotti’s version might be that of which Berkeley had received 

_ Information. 

11. Del Paradiso Perduto Poema Inglese di Giovanni Milton Tra- 
duzzione di Paolo Rolli. Londra, fol. 1735. 

1v. Il Paradiso Perduto, tradotto in verso sciolto, &c. fol. Verona, 1742. 

v. Il Paradiso Perduto di Giovanni Milton, tradotto in Verso Italiano 
da Felice Mariottini. With the Life of Milton, and Addison's 
Criticism; to both which, additions are subjoined: And with copious 
annotations. The first book only. Lond. 8vo. 1794. 

vi. I] Paradiso Perduto di Giovanni Milton, tradotto in Verso Italiano 
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da Felici Mariottini. [The whole Poem, in two parts.] Lond. 8vo. 
1796. 

vite Mr. Walker, in his Hist. Memoir on Italian Tragedy, 1799, p. 229, 

_ relates that the learned Antonio Conti, a Venetian nobleman, who, 
with the assistance of Lord Bolingbroke, had made a free version of the 
whole of Pope's Rape of the Lock, had translated part of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost ; which, however, 1s supposed not to have been published. 

vit. I] Como, Favola Boschereccia, trad. da Gaetano Polidori, 8vo. Lond. 
1802. 

rx. L’Allegro, trad. da Gaetano Polidori, 12mo. Lond. 1805. [In this 
and the preceding translation, many passages are presented in their 
foreign dress with remarkable elegance and felicity ; and both strongly 
evince the ability of Signor Polidori. | 

x. Como, Dramma con Maschere di Milton, traduzzione sostenuta ad 
litteram, 4to. Par. 1806. [Published with a French literal translation 
also of Comus. See the list of French Translations. | 

x1. Como, &c. as in the preceding article, 4to. Par. 1812. 

x11. Como, &c. as before, da G. Polidori, 8vo. Par. 1812. 

xu. Licida di Giovanni Milton, da T. J. Mathias. 12mo. Lond. 1812. 

xiv. Latin and Italian Poems, translated by Strutt, 8vo. 1816. 

xv. I] Paradiso Perduto, Vers. Italiana di G. Sorelli. Lond. 12mo. 


1832. 


FRENCH TRANSLATIONS. 


1. Voltaire, in a letter to Horace Walpole, dated 15 July, 1768, says, 
‘¢ J was the first that introduced Shakspeare to the French; forty 
years ago I translated some passages from him, as well as from Milton, 
Waller, &c.” See Hist. Memoirs of Voltaire, Lond. 8vo. 1777, p. 208. 

a1. Le Paradis Perdu, &c. Avec les remarques de M. Addison. Par 
Mons. Dupré de St. Maur. In prose. 3 vols. 12mo. Paris, in 1729. 

11, Le Paradis Perdu, Le Par. Reconquis, Lycidas, I] Penseroso, et 
Cantique sur la fete de Noel, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. Hag. 1730. To this 
edition are added Dissertation Critique de M. Constantin de Magny, 
which is thought by some to have been written by the Abbé Pellegrin, 

and La Chute de l'Homme, poéme Francois par M. Durand. Seve- 
ral passages are restored in this edition, which in that of Paris had 
been retrenched. 

rv. Traduction de Milton, Liv. i. ver. 242, &c. i. e. Discours de Satan 
précipité du haut de Ciel a la vue de] Enfer. [By Mr. Rumgold, 
a Student in the Jesuits’ College, at Paris. In French rhymes. 
Printed in Poems by J. Whaley, Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 
8vo. 1745.] 

v. Traduction du Paradis Perdu, chargée de Notes. Par Louis Racinc, 
en 3 vols. 8vo. 1754-5. “ Elle est, en quelques endroits, plus fidi le 
gue celle du M. Dupré de St. Maur; mais on n’y sent point, comme 
dans celle-ci l'enthousiasme de !Homiére Anglois.” Vid. Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 4 Caen, Racine (Louis). 

vi. L’Allegro et Le Pensieroso de Milton. Traduit en vers Francois. 
Par Ribouville. 4to. Lond. 1760. 
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vit. Le Paradis Perdu, avec des notes par L’ Abbé Henri Martin Le Roy, 
2 vols. 8vo. Rouen, 1775. 

yin. M. de Beaulaton a fait paroitre, en 1777 et 1778, une traduction 
en vers Francois de Paradis Perdu, laquelle offre des beautés et des 
défauts. See Nouv. Dict. Hist. 4 Caen, Milton (Jean). 

ux. Le Paradis Perdu, &c. de St. Maur’s edit. 3 vols. 18mo. Genéve, 
1777. 

x. Le Méme, 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1782. To this edition, besides the 
Lettres Critiques sur le Paradis Perdu, et sur Le Paradis Reconquis, 
are added several Notes on the text. 

x1. Le Pere de Mareuil, Jésuite, a donné une traduction Francoise, in 
12mo. de Paradis Reconquis. See Nouv. Dict. a Caen, Milton 

Jean). 

a Le are Perdu, &c. 2 vols. large quarto, with fine engravings. 
A magnificent edition. Printed at Paris. 1792. 

xm1. Paradis Perdu, trad. par M. Monneron. 

xiv. Les Amours Epiques, &c. [That is, translations of Episodes on 
Love, composed by the best Epick poets. Accordingly part of Milton's 
fourth book of Paradise Lost is here very curtously done into French ry 
Trad. par P. Grandmaison, 12mo. 1804. 

xv. Paradis Perdu, trad. per Jacques de Lille, Paris and Lond. 1805. 

xvi. Comus, Masque de Milton, traduction littérale, 4to. Par. 1806. 
[ This and the Italian translation of Comus in 1806 have been stated 
in a preface by Mr. Egerton to have been made by two persons, whom 
he engaged in this employment, “dont les talens littéraires sont 
connus.” 

xvit. Le Paradis Perdu, par J. Messeron, 8vo. Par. 1811. 

xvut. The same, 4to. Paris, 1812. 

xix. Le Paradis Perdu, trad. par M. de Chateaubriand, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1836, said to be superior to the translation by De Lille. 


DUTCH AND GERMAN TRANSLATIONS. 


1. Jo. Miltons verlustigte Paradies, &c. 8vo. Zerbst. 1682. OF this 
book Vogt gives the following account: ‘‘ Liber summé quidém rarus, 
at immeritO, cum versio sit insulsa. Caussa raritatis procul dubio 
exinde derivanda, quia autor Ernst. Gottl. vom Berge propriis sump- 
tibus excudendum curavit.” Catal. Lib. Rar. ed. Hamb. 1747, 
p- 407. 

11. Milton Paradys Valooren, 4to. Harlem, 1728. In Dutch blank 
verse. This is presumed to be the translation by Mr. Theodore Haake, 
R.8.8., which, Aubrey says, was highly approved by Fabricius. 

1. Het Paradys Verlooren. Geschetst nat Engelsch Heldendicht van 
John Milton, door L. P. 8vo. Amsteldam, 1730. [In rhyme; with 
a few notes, and a life of Milton. ] 

iv. Jo. Miltons Verlust des Pardieses, &c. 8vo. Franck. fund Leipzig, 
1732. 

v. Miltons wiedereroberies Paradies, 8vo. Basil, 1752. 

VI. verlohrnes Paradies, von Zacharia, 2 bande, 8ve. Altona. 





1762. 
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vir. Dasselbe, von Bodmer. Zurich, 

vii1. Dasselbe, von Bodmer, 2 bande, 8vo. Zurich, 1780. This excellent 
German poet has also given a critical analysis of the Paradise Lost. 
Of the high esteem, in which the poetry of Milton was held by 
Bodmer, and also by Klopstock, see proofs in ‘‘Caractéres des poétes 
les plus distingués de ]’Allemagne. Par M. Pfenninguer. Zurich, 
1789.” 

1x. Milton’s Allegro und Penseroso, 8vo. Enriched with beautiful head 
and tail-pieces. Germ. and Eng. Manheim, 1782. 

wiedereroberies Paradies, nebst seinem leben, anch dramat. 

und fleinen neuern Gedichten. 8vo. Dessau, 1782. 

verl, Paradies, tibers. v. Burde, 2 Thle, 8vo. Berlin, 1793. 





X. 


XI. 





SPANISH TRANSLATIONS. 


1. In Los Eruditos a la Violeta by Don Joseph Vasques, published in 
1772, part of the first book of Paradise Lost is quoted and translated. 
See the Appendix to Twiss’s Travels through Portugal and Spain. 

11. Paradiso Perdito, trad. por J. de Escoiquiz, 3 tom. 8vo. Bourges, 
1812. 


PORTUGUESE TRANSLATION. 


Paraiso perdido, poéma heroico de J. Milton, traduzido em vulgar 
pelo P. José Amaro da Silva, Presbitere Vimarense. Com o Paraiso 
restaurado do mesmo author. (With short Notes, and Addison’s 
Criticism.) Em Lisboa, 2 vols. 8vo. 1792. 


RUSSIAN TRANSLATION. 


Storch, in his Pteture of Petershurg, mentions a Russian translation 
of Paradise Lost. 


SWEDISH TRANSLATION, 


Par. Lost, 8vo. 1816. 


ICELANDICK TRANSLATION. 


Par. Lost, hy the Rev. John Thorlakson, the celebrated poet of 
Iceland. 


SAXON TRANSLATION. 
Par. Lost. See Bosworth’s Saxon Grammar, 1823, p. 244. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 


1. aes Epigram on Salmasius, by Mr. Washington, 1692. 

The Verses to Christina, in Toland’s Life of Milton, 1698. They 
are ascribed to Fleetwood Shephard in a worthless book, entitled 
Chorus Poetarum, 8vo. 1684. They have lately been translated also 
in the Monthly Magazine. 

11. Milton’s Italian Poems, translated and addressed to a Gentleman of 
Italy. By Dr. J. Langhorne, 4to. 1776. 

1v. Some of the Italian Sonnets and the Canzone, have also appeared, 
cither translated or freely paraphrased, in Aaron Hill’s works, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the Lady’s Magazine, the Annual Register, 
Fawkes and Woty’s Poetical Calendar, the edition of the Poets in 
1779, and in the Monthly Magazine by Capel Lofft, Esq. 

v. Manso; from the Latin of Milton; in English heroicks, In Poems 
by the Rev. Joseph Sterling, Lond. 8vo. 1789. 

vi. Nature not liable todecay. From Milton’s Latin Poem, by the Rev. 
Henry Boyd. Poet. Regist. for 1805, p. 32. 

vi. Many spirited and elegant translations from the Latin poems, by 
the Rev. Dr. Symmons, in his Life of Milton, 1806, 

vit. Latin and Italian Poems of Milton, translated into English verse, 
&c. By the late William Cowper Esq. With a Preface by the Editor, 
[William Hayley, Esq. | 4to. Chichester, 1808. Several admirable 
translations from these Pocms of Milton by Cowper, had appeared in 
Mr. Hayley’s Life of the great poet, in 1794. 


ALTERATIONS OF MILTON. 


1. The State of Innocence, or the Fall of Man. An opera, in rhyme, 
by Dryden. Ato. 1674. 

11. Milton's Paradise Lost imitated in rhyme. In the fourth, sixth, and 
ninth books ; containing The Primitive Loves, The Battle of the 
Angels, The Fall of Man. By Mr. John Hopkins. Lond. 8vo. 
1699. This rhymist opens his Preface thus: ‘1t has been the mis- 
fortune of one of my name to affront the sacred prose of David with 
intolerable rhyme; and ’tis mine, I fear, to have abus‘d allmost as 
sacred verse !’”—But he adds, by way of averting censure, that he 
was partly induced to put Milton into rhyme, according to his inti- 
mation in the Preface, in order to oblige the ladies ! 

11. A paraphrase in verse, on part of the first book of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, by W. Howard. 4to. London. Printed for the author, 1738. 
The title-page was varied. For the author, an aged and infirm man, 
in order to relieve his wants, circulated his paraphrase by printing on 
every title-page an address to some distinguished person. My copy is 
inscribed to the Duchess of Bolton. 

iv. Comus, a Mask. Now adapted to the Stage. As altered from 
Milton’s Mask. By Dr. Dalton. Lond. 12mo, 1735, This 
judicious and elegant alteration has been often reprinted, both in 
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It was received with the highest applause on its 

first representation. The Songs were set to musick by Dr. Arne, 

y. Sabrina, an Opera, Ital. and Eng. (the basis of which is professed 
to be the Mask of Comus) by Paul Rolli, 12mo. Lond. 1377. 

vi. Le Paradis Terrestre. Imité de Milton. Divertissement spirituel 
en un Acte. Executé par l’Académie de Musique de Poitiers, le 23 
de Mars 1736. See (Euvres Mélées de M. Abbé Nadal. Paris, 1738. 

vu. L’Allegro and I] Penseroso, with a third part, entitled Moderation, 
adapted to Handel’s Musick, 1739. _ 

yi Par. Lost, attempted in rhime, Book I. 8vo. Lond. 1740. By 
A. Jackson, Bookseller in Clare-Court, Drury Lane. 

ix. Samson, altered, with the admission of many passages from Milton’s 
early poems, and adapted to Handel’s Musick, 1742. 

x. The State of Innocence, and Fall of Man: Described in Milton’s 
Par. Lost. Render’d into prose. With Notes &c. From the French 
of Raymond de St. Maur. By a Gentleman of Oxford. Lond. 
Printed for Osborne, 1745. 8vo. Mr. Steevens ridicules Osborne for 
this publication, as being ignorant in what form of language our Pa- 
radise Lost was written. Shakspeare, vol. i. p. 72. edit. 1793. 

x1. Le Paradis Terrestre. Po€me imité de Milton, en vi. chants. Par 
Madame du Bocaze. 8vo. Lond. 1748. 

xu. There is, in French also, La Christiade, ou Le Paradis Reconquis, 
pour servir de suite au Paradis Perdu de Milton. With a large 
Discours Préliminaire. In six volumes, 2 Bruxelles, (or rather at 
Paris,) 1753. 

xu. A New Version of Paradise Lost, &c. In which the measure and 
versification are corrected and harmonised ; the ohscurities elucidated ; 
and the faults, which the author stands accused of by Addison and 
other of the criticks, are removed. With annotations on the original 
text, to show the reasonableness of this new Version !! By a Gentle- 
man of Oxford. 8vo. 1756. The name of this doughty reformer, 
shrouding himself under a fictitious title, was Green. See Farmer’s 
Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare, 3d edit. p. 27. Of this New 
Version only the first book appeared. The performance indeed is a 
most striking example of vanity and absurdity united. 

xiv. Tanevot, a learned Frenchman, has been supposed to be indchted 
to Milton in his tragedy of Adam and Eve, which was published with 
his other works in 1765. See Nouv. Dict. Hist. 4 Caen. T'anevot 
( Alexandre). 

xv. The Recovery of Man, or Milton's Paradise Regained, in Prose. 
After the manner of the Archbishop of Cambray, author of Telema- 
chus. To which is prefixed the life of the Author. 12mo. s. 1. 1771. 

xvi. Comus, a Mask. Altered from Milton. By George Colman, Esq. 
8vo. 1772. This alteration also has been frequently reprinted, and is 
the Comus which now preserves its place upon the Stage. 

xvi. Adam, or the Fatal Disobedience. An Qratorio. In Poems of 
R. Jago. Lond. 1784. 

xvi. Le Paradis Reconquis: Poéme, imité de Milton, par L, R. Lafaye, 
Gradué en l'Université de Paris, Maitre de Langue Francoise, en vi. 
chants. 12mo. Lond. 1789. 


12mo. and in 8vo. 
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DETACHED PIECES OF CRITICISM RELATING TO MILTON, 
HIS EDITORS, &c. 


x, Annotations on Milton’s Paradise Lost. Wherein the texts of Sacred 
Writ, relating to the Poem, are quoted ; the parallel places and imi- 
tations of the most excellent Homer, and Virgil, cited and compared ; 
all the obscure parts rendered in phrases more familiar ; the old and 
obsolete words, with their Originals, explain’d and made easie to the 
English reader. By P[atrick] H[ume. | Piroworyrns. Lond. Fol. 
1695. [Usually, but not always, subjoined to Tonson’s edit. of 1695.] 

11. Milton’s Sublimity asserted. Lond. 8vo. 1709. 

ui. Addison’s Criticism on the Paradise Lost, [Separately printed. ] 
12mo. London. Printed for Tonson, 1719. 

1v. Voltaire’s Essay on the epick poetry of the European nations, from 
Homer down to Milton. Lond. 8vo. 1727. 

v. Remarks upon M. Voltaire’s Essay on the epick poetry of the Euro- 
pean nations. By Paul Rolli. Lond. 8vo. 1728. [This writer is the 
translator of Paradise Lost into Italian verse. He defends Milton, with 
considerable acuteness, against several of Voltaire’s preposterous cri- 
ticisms. | 

vi. Dissertation Critique sur le Paradis Perdu, Poéme Héroique de Mil- 
ton, par M. Constantin de Magny, &c. 12mo. Par. 1729. [See the 
preceding List of French Translations, No. III. ] 

vir. Dr. Bentley’s Emendations on the twelve books of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, 12mo. Lond. 1732. 

vit. Milton restored, and Bentley deposed. Containing, i. Some observ- 
ations on Dr. Bentley’s Preface. ii. His various readings and notes 
on Paradise Lost, and Milton’s text, set in opposite columns, with 
remarks thereon. iii. Paradise Lost, attempted in rime, Book the 
first, addressed to Dr. Bentley, from Dean Swift. Numb. 1. Lond. 
8vo. 1732. [The pretended address to Bentley from Dean Swift is 
printed in the second volume of this edition, p. 9., where a further 
account of this pamphlet is given. The address is borrowed from 
Swift's Advice to a Young Poet. | 

1x. A friendly Letter to Dr. Bentley. Occasioned by his new edition of 
Paradise Lost. By a Gentleman of Christ-Church College, Oxon. 
Lond. 8vo. 1732. [The author said to be Dr. Pearce. ] 

x. A Review of the Text of the twelve Books of Par. Lost, in which 
the chief of Dr. Bentley’s emendations are consider’d, &c. [First 
printed in separate parts.] Lond. 1732. [Complete.] Lond. 8vo. 
1733. [By Dr. Pearce. ] 


x1. Essay upon Milton’s Imitations of the Ancients in his Paradise 
Lost, 8vo. 1'741. 

xu. Critical Dissertation on Paradise Regained, by the Rev. Mr. 
Meadowcourt, Prebendary of Worcester. Lond. 4to. 1732. Re- 
printed in 8vo. 1748. 

x11. Explanatory Notes and Remarks on Paradise Lost, By J. Rich- 
ardson, Father and Son. With the Life of the Author, and a Dis- 
course on the Poem. By J. R. Sen. Lond. 8vo. 1734. 
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xiv. Remarks on Spenser’s Poems, and on Milton. Lond. 8vo. 1734. 
[ By Dr. Jortin. ] 

xv. Remarks on the three first books of Par. Lost, by Mr. Warburton, 
in the Works of the Learned, 1739, &c. 

xvi. Letters concerning Poetical Translation, and Virgil's and Milton’s 
Arts of Verse, &c. Lond. 8vo. 1739. [By William Benson, Esq. ] 

xvi. Explanatory and Critical Notes on divers passages of Milton and 
Shakspeare, with an examination of Milton's stile, by Francis Peck, 
M.A. Printed with his “‘ New Memoirs of the Life &c. of Milton.” 
4to. 1740. 

xvin. Essay on Milton's imitation of the Ancients, 8vo. 1741. 

xix. A complete Commentary, with etymological, explanatory, critical, 
and classical Notes on Par. Lost. By James Paterson, M.A., and 
Philologist. Lond. 8vo. 1744. 

xx. Essay on the Numbers of Par. Lost. By Mr. Samuel Say. 
Printed with his Poems. 4to. 1745. 

xxr. Lauder’s Attack against Milton, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
January 1746-7, &e. 

xxi. Zoilomastix: or a Vindication of Milton from all the invidious 
charges of Mr. William Lauder. With some new Remarks on Para- 
dise Lost. By R. Richardson, B.A. late of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
Svo. 1747. 

xxmi. Furias: or a modest Attempt towards an history of the life and 
surprising exploits of the famous W{ illiam Lauder |, Critick and 
Thief-Catcher, Svo. 1748. [Said to be written by Mr. Henderson, 
a bookseller. | 

xxiv. An Essay on Milton's use and imitation of the Moderns, in his 
Par. Lost. By William Lauder, Lond. Svo. 1750. | With a Pre- 
face by Dr. Johnson. | 

xxv. Pandemonium: or a New infernal Expedition, inscribed to a 
Being who calls himself William Lauder, 4to. 1750. 

xxvi. Milton vindicated from the Charge of Plagiarism brought against 
him by Mr. Lauder, and Lauder himself convicted of several For- 
geries and Impositions on the Publick. By John Douglas, M.A. 
Rector of Eton Constantine, Salop. [| Late Lord Bishop of Salisbury.) 
8vo. 1750. 

xxvir. The Preface to the Sea-Piece, a Poem, [containing a defence of 

Milton against Lauder.| By J. Kirkpatrick, M. D. 8vo. Lond. 


1750. 
xxvii. Criticism on Samson Agonistes in the Rambler, No. 139, 140. 


[Dr. Johnson.] 1750. 

xxix. Criticism on the Versification of Milton, in the same, No. 86, 
&e. 

xxx. A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Douglas, occasioned by his Vindication 
of Milton, &c. By William Lauder, A. M. 4to. 1751. [Written 


by Dr. Johnson. ] 
xxxi1, An’ Apology for Mr. Lauder. In a Letter to the Archbishop of 


Canterbury. 8vo. 1751. 

xxxi1, Criticism on Blemishes in the Paradise Lost, in The Adventurer, 
No. 101. [Dr. J. Warton.] 1752, 

xxxm1, King Charles I. vindicated from the charge of Plagiarism, brought 
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against him by Milton, and Milton himself convicted of Forgery, and 
a gross Imposition on the Publick, &. By W. Lauder, 8vo. 1754. 
[Of this impudent pamphlet, the title of which is a parody on Mr. 
Douglas’s Vindication of Milton, see an account in The inquiry into 
the Origin of Par. Lost, in the present edition.] 

xxxIv. Milton no plagiary: or A Detection of the Forgeries contained 
in Lauder’s Essay &c. By J. Douglas, &c. [As before, 2d edit. 
enlarged.] 8vo. 1756. 

xxxv. Remarks upon Paradise Lost, historical, geographical, philologi- 
cal, critical, and explanatory. By W. Massey, 12mo. 1761. 

xxxvi. 11 Tasso, a Dialogue: the Speakers John Milton, and Torquato 
Tasso. In which new light is thrown on their poetical and moral 
characters. 8vo. 1761. 

xxxvu. A familiar Explanation of the Poetical Works of Milton. To 
which is prefixed Mr. Addison’s Criticism on Par, Lost. With a 
Preface. By the Rev. Mr. Dodd. Lond. 12mo. 1762. 

xxxvi1. A Letter concerning Epick Poems, taken from Scripture His- 
tory, 8vo. Lond. 1764. 

xxx1x. Essays on Various Subjects of Taste and Criticism, 8vo. Lond. 
1780. [in which is a Critique on the first book of Paradise Lost.] 

x3. Prefaces Biographical and Critical to the works of the most emi- 
nent English Poets, by Dr. Johnson. 1781. 

xu. Criticism on Paradise Lost, by Dr. Blair, in his Lectures on Rhe- 
torick, &c. 4to. 1783. 

xLu. Criticism on Samson Agonistes, in refutation of the censurers of 
Dr. Johnson, by Mr. Cumberland, in The Observer, Svo. 1784. 

xu. A Letter to the Rev. Mr. T. Warton, on his late Edition of 
Milton’s Juvenile Poems. [Said to be written by Samuel Derby, 
M. A. Rector of Whatfield in Suffolk.) Lond. 8vo. 1785. 

xuiv. Critical Essay on Lycidas. By John Scott, Esq. Printed with his 
‘‘ Critical Essays on some of the Poems of several English Poets,” 
Lond. 8vo. 1785. 

xLv. Elements of Punctuation, containing Remarks on an Essay on 
Punctuation, and Critical Observations on some passages in Milton. 
By David Steel, junior. 12mo. Lond. 17806. 

xvi. Imitations and accidental Resemblances of Milton, by T. H. W. 
[Thomas Holt White]. Gent. Mag. 1786, 1787. 

xLvi1. Miscellaneous Remarks on Milton, by T. C. O..[the late inge- 
nious and amiable Mr. Headley, of Trinity College, Oxford.] Gent. 
Mag. 1786, 11787. 

xiv. Criticism on Samson Agonistes, in refutation of the censures 
of Dr. Johnson. [By the late W.J. Mickle, Esq.] Europ. Mag. 
1788. 

xLIx. Cursory Remarks on some of the ancient English poets, parti- 
cularly Milton. [By Philip Neve, Esq.] 8vo. 1789. 

i. Remarks on the Greek Verses of Milton, by Dr. Charles Burney, 
1790. 

LI. Conjectures on the Origin of Paradise Lost, by William Hayley, Esq. 
Printed in his 2d edit. of the Life of Milton, 4to. 1796. 

uit. The Similes of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, examined and compared, 
by J. A. Monthly Mag. 1796, 1797, 1798. 
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L111. On Milton’s Imitations, or Resemblances, in Par. Lost, by the Rev. 
G. Wakefield. Monthly Mag. 1797, 1798. 

tiv. Preliminary Observations on Samson Agonistes, as adapted to the 
Stage, in Critical, Poetical, and Dramatick Works, by John Penn, 
Esq. Svo. Lond. 1798. 

Lv. Thoughts on the Origin of Paradise Lost. By Joseph Cooper 
Walker, Esq. Printed with his ‘‘ Historical Memoir on Italian Tra- 
gedy.” 4to. 1799. 

Lv1, Considerations on Milton's early reading, and the prima stamina of 
his Par, Lost ; together with Extracts from a poet of the sixteenth 
century [Joshua Sylvester]. Ina Letter to William Falconer, M. D., 
from Charles Dunster, M. A. 8vo. Lond. 1800. 

Lyi. Criticism on Paradise Lost, by Mr. Barron, in his Lectures on 
Belles Lettres, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1806, 

Lv, Fragment of a Commentaryon Paradise Lost, by the late William 
Cowper, Esq. [Subjoined to the Latin and Italian Poems of Milton, 
translated into English Verse by Cowper, accompanied with a Preface 
by Mr, Hayley, and Notes of Various Authors.] 4to. Chichester. 
1808. 

rix. Saggio di Critica sul Paradiso Perduto, Poema di Giovanni Milton, 
e sulle Annotazioni a quello di Giuseppe Addison, Aggiuntovi 
L’ Adamo, Sacra Rappresentazione di Gio. Battista Andreini. 
Venezia, 1818, 
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Abaddon, iii. 199. 
Abassin kings, ii. 68. 
absolute, ii. 312. 
Absyrtus, iv. 451. 
acquist, iil. 322. 
academicks, iii. 168. 
adamantean, iil. 234. 
adamantine, iv. 17. 
adamantine chains, 1. 407. 
adamantine coat, il. 209. 
adamantine rock, i. 497. 
Ades, i. 16. 
adhere, 11. 309. 
admit, ii. 317. 
adorn, ii. 313. 
adventures, 111. 322. 
Advice, iv. 78. 
adust air, ii. 552. 
aery wheel, ii. 48. 
afflicted, 1. 417. 
affront, il. 341. 
afield, iii. 348. 
Alabaster’s Roxana, iv. 375. 
alchemy, i. 489. 
all ear, iv. 127. 
alley green, iv. 101. 
all-to, iv. 108. 
Alp, iii. 262. 
alternate, ii. 159. 
Amalthea’s horn, iii. 84. 
Amaryllis, iv. 4. 
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amber-dropping hair, iv. 155. 
amber scent, iii. 269. 
ambient air, ii. 240. 
ambition, lil, 242. 
amere’d, i. 445. 
amice gray, lii. 185. 
ammiral, i. 424. 
amorous net, 11. 497. 

, ili, 63. 
ample spaces, 1. 453. 
amplitude, iii, 62. 
Andrews, bishop, iv. 377. 
anticks, iii. 299. 
apostacy, iii. 16. 
appaid, 11. 540. 
apparition of St. Michael, iii. 341. 
appellant, iii, 293. 
Appetite, ii. 493. 
Appian road, iii. 146. 
appoint, iii. 248. 
aqueducts, iii. 143. 
arbiter, ii. 326. 
arbitress, 1. 458. 
arch-chemick, 1i. 41. 
arched neck, ii. 265. 
arched roof, ili. 31-4. 
arched walks, iii. 423. 
archers, ili. 314. 
Archilochus, iv. 467. 
Ardours, ii. 135. 
Arethuse, iii, 356. 
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armoury of God, il. 195. 
areed, ii. 109. 

arrive, i. 483. 

Arthur, king, iv. 491. 
artillery of heaven, i. 503. 
Asmodai, ii. 199. 

asp, Hi. 425. 

Asphaltick slime, ti. 412. 
asphaltus, i. 453. 
assessour, ji. 217. 
Assyrian garden, ii. 69. 
Assyrian queen, iv. 172. 
atheous, iii. 43. 
Atlantick stone, iii. 150. 
at large, i. 458. 
Attendant Spirit, iv. 65. 
attending, iii. 9. 

attent, iii. 36. 

Aurora’s fan, 11. 120. 
aye, lv. 347. 
aye me, iii. 365. 
azur’d, iv. 193. 
azurn, iv. 159. 


baited words, iv. 8-£. 
bandite, iv. 112. 

balmy eweat, it. 295. 
barbarick, 1. 463. 

, iv. 479. 
barb’d with fire, ii. 209. 





Barberini, F. Cardinal, iv. 420. 


Baroni, Leonora, iv. 419, 420. 
barking waves, iv. 96. 
bases, 11. 325. 

bathe in delight, iv. 148. 
baths, iii. 14-3. 

battening, ii. 348. 

bauk, iv. 308. 

beaked promontory, ili. 356. 
beat the ground, iv. 82. 
beckoning shadows, iv. 89. 
bed of death, iv. 343. 

beds of roses, iv. 171. 
Beelzebub, 1. 410. 
behemoth, ii. 268. 

belching flame, ii. 408. 
Belial’s character, i. 507. 
Bellerus old, iii. 366. 
Bellerophon, ii. 237. 
belman’s charm, iii. 416 
bend, iv. 173. 


bended dolphins, ii. 262. 
benediction, ii. 317. 
beryl wheels, ii. 221. 
besotted, iv. 145. 

bestud with stars, iv. 141. 
bevy, ii. 497. 

bickering flame, ii. 222. 
bird of Jove, li. 473. 
black enchantments, ili. 289. 
black leaves, iv. 263. 
blanc moon, ii. 435. 
blandish’d, iii. 250. 
blank, iii. 252. 

y iv. 323. 
blasphemous, ii. 168. 
blasted heath, i. 446. 
blaze abroad, iv. 348. 
blear illusion, iv. 83. 
blear the eve, iv. 83. 
bleating gods, i. 437. 
biind fury, iti. 354. 
blithe, Hi. SSS. 

blithe air, iii. 196. 

blot, iv. 80. 

blow, iv. 171. 

boisterous locks, iti. 290. 
bold emprise, ii. 500. 
Boleyn, Anne, iv. 286. 
bolt, iv. 14-4. 

bolt of Cupid, iv. 115. 
bonnet sedge, iil. 358. 
bordering desert, 111. 21. 
bosky, iv. 102. 

Bosporus, 1. 520. 

boulted language, iv. 144. 
boulting mill. iv. 144, 
bourn, iv. 102. 

bout, iil. 405. 

bow'd welkin, iv. 178. 
brake, ii. 140. 

brand, i1. 553. 
Branthwait, Michael, iv. 29. 
bravery, iii. 268. 

bray’d, ii. 187. 

brew'd inchantments, iv. 189. 
bridal, iii. 292. 
Bridgewater, Earls of, iv. 38. 
bridging, ii. 414. 
brigandine, iii. 288. 
bright-harness‘d, iv. 260. 
brimm’d, iv. 163. 
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bristled, ii. 180. 


broad fields of the sky, iv. 169. 


brooding, i. 405. 

brown, ili. 343. 
Brunswick, Duke of, iv. 378. 
brush the dew, iv. 15. 
brutish vices, iii. 105. 
Brutus, iv. 502. 
Buchanan, iv. 412. 
budge, iv. 139. 

build the rhyme, iii. 344. 
bumbast stockings, iv. 8. 
bushing roses, ii. 347. 
burnisht, iii. 375. 
buskin’d, iii. 419. 

but, ii. 26. 

buttons, ii. 375. 

buxom, iil. 388. 

buxom air, 1. 508. 


calling shapes, iv. 89. 
calv’d, ii. 267. 
Cambuscan, lil. 420. 
canon-laws, iv. 147. 
canopied, iv. 124. 
caparisons, ii. 325. 
capital secret, iii, 249. 
captiv’d, iii, 227. 
carbuncle, eyes of, ii. 353. 
careering fires, 11. 221. 
caravan, iil. 31. 

cast the fashion, iv. 106. 
casts, il. 42. 

Casella, iv. 219. 
cataphracts, ili. 314. 
causey, li. 419. 

cease, ii. 5. 

cedarn, iv. 170. 
centrick, ii. 287. 
Cerberus, iii. 385. 
Chalybean, iii. 234. 
chamberlin, iv. 302. 
character’d, iv. 123. 
charities, 11. 98. 

Charles I., king, iv. 371. 
charming pipe, iii. 86. 
chaste palms, iv. 162. 
Chaucer, iii. 420. 

» iv. 487. 





cheeks of sorry grain, iv. 143. 


Cheek, Sir John, iv. 216. . 


chequer'd shade, iii. 398. 
Chiron, iv. 451. 
children, gathering pebbles, iii. 
173. 
chivalry, i. 426. 
Choaspes river, iii. 118. 
Christina Queen of Sweden, iv. 
425, 429. 
chromatick jars, iv. 281. 
cieling, ii. 506. 
Cimmerian, iii. 386. 
citron tables, iii. 150. 
city of palms, iii. 52. 
civil-suited, iii. 421. 
clad, iii. 56. 
clad in iron, iii. 233. 
clang, 11. 511. 
iv. 253. 
clasping charm, iv. 154. 
classick hierarchy, iv. 305. 
clear spirit, ili. 354. 
Cleombrotus, ii. 32. 
close, iv. 125. 
close-banded, iii. 287. 
close-curtain’d Sleep, iv. 126. 
cloud of war, iv. 223. 
cloudy chair, iv. 80. 
clouted shoon, iv. 132. 
cloyster’s pale, iii. 426. 
clustering locks, iv. 71. 
Colkitto, iv. 216. 
Colne, river, iv. 50]. 
commercing, iii, 412, 
committing, iv, 218. 
compare, ll. 337. 
complete steel], iv. 111. 
comrades, iii. 290. 
concent, iv. 277. 
conclave, i. 458. 
confus'd, i. 404. 
confusion, ii. 523. 
congeal'd stone, iv. 116. 
conglob‘d, ii. 250. 
conjur’d, i. 502. 
consistory, ili. 7. 
conscience, ii. 309. 
consorted, ii. 239. 
Constable, Henry, iv. 198. 
Contemplation, iii. 413. 
contemptuous words, iv. 145. 
contrary, iii. 279. 
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contrarious, iii. 264. 
convulsion, iii. 315. 
coral-paven, iv. 158. 
Corineis, iv. 488. 

corners of the moon, iv. 174. 
corny reed, li. 255. 
Cotytto, iv. 80. 

couch their spears, i. 490. 
counterpoint, iv. 93. 
course, ili. 25. 

cover’d field, i, 456. 
covert, iii. 73. 

coy, iii. 346. 

Craig, Alexander, ili. 382. 
cranks, iii. 388. 

craze, ii. 531. 

create a soul, iv. 127. 
cressets, 1. 453. 

crested cock, ii. 266. 
crested helmets, iii. 235. 
crisped shades, iv. 170. 
Cromwell, Oliver, iv. 223. 
crude old age, iii. 266. 
cry of hounds, i. 498. 
crystal battlements, i. 454. 


crystal and myrrhine cups, iii. 


151. 
Ctesiphon, iii. 121. 
eubick phalanx, ij. 201. 
cunning, ili. 405. 
curl the grove, iv. 14. 
curl’d man of the sword, iv. 184. 
curs d crew, iv. 135. 
Cynosure, iii. 396. 
Cypress bud, iv. 288. 
Cyprus lawn, iii. 411. 


Dagon, iii. 226. 

dainty limbs, iv. 138. 
dame, ii. 361. 

Danaw, i. 429. 

Danite, ii. 386. 
darkling, ii. 7. 
Darkness, ii. 46. 

» ii. 391. 

darkness visible, i. 408. 
dark steps, ili. 225. 
darts, iii. 177. 

Darwen stream, iv. 228. 
D’Assise, Francis, iv. 459. 
Dati, Carlo, iv. 499. 
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dazzling fence, iv. 146. 
dazzling spells, iv. 83. 
dealing dole, iil. 308. 
death like sleep, ii. 542. 
death’s door, iv. 342. 
debel, iii. 198. 

debonair, iii. 388. 

decent, iii. 411. 

decrepit winter, il. 435. 
Dee, river, iv. 299. 
deep-throated engines, ii. 212. 
defends, ii. 531. 

dell, iv. 102. 

deject, iil. 39. 

Delos, ii. 411. 

delv'd, iv. 326. 
Demo-gorgon, 1. 517. 
demons, iii. 417. 
demoniack holds, iii. 199. 
demure, iil. 410. 

Deodate, Charles, iv. 367. 
Derby, Countess of, iv. 4. 
descant, ii. 89. 
descending sword, ii. 196. 
Deva, iii. 351. 
dew-besprent, iv. 124. 
dew-drops, ii. 164. 
diamond rocks, iv. 158. 
diffus’d, ili. 233. 

dight, iii. 393. 

dilated, ii. 111. 

dim darkness, iv. 98. 
dimpled brook, iv. 79. 
diminution, ii. 244, 
dingle, iv. 101. 

dint, i. 507. 

dire chimeras, iv. 122. 
dire necessity, iii. 816. 
Directory enfore’d, iv. 305. 
disastrous twilight, i. 445. 
disburden, ii. 440. 
discontinuous wound, ii. 196. 
disfigurement, iv. 73. 
dis-glorified, iii, 251. 
disguise, iv. 262. 
disenthrone, i. 475. 
disinherit chaos, iv, 104. 
disparity, ii. 303. 
dispens'd, ii. 508. 
dissolve, ii. 548. 

distract, iii. 310. 
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disturb, iv. 320. 
divan, li. 421. 
diverted, iii. 83. 
divide, iv. 261. 
dividual, ii. 260. 
divine, ii, 374. 
divulge, iii. 104. 
diurnal star, il. 458. 
dizzy multitude, iii. §9. 
doff, iii. 303. 

dogs of Hell, ii. 432. 
dole, ii. 107. 
dolorous, iii. 34. 
double-shade, iii. 44. 
dove-like, i. 405. 
draff, iii. 258. 
dragon, ii. 426. 
drenches, iv. 171. 
drop serene, ii. 5. 


drowsy-frighted steeds, iv. 125. 


drugeg’d, ii. 428. 

Druids, iv. 488. 
Drummond, William, iv. 199. 
Dryden, iv. 358. 

duck, iv. 167. 

duel, ili. 19. 287. 

duell’d, iii. 246. 

dulcet, i. 452. 

dumb silence, iv. 291. 

dun air, ii. 9. 

dun shades, iv. 80. 

dungeon of himself, iv. 109. 
dying to redeem, ii. 20. 


castern gate, li. 393. 
eating cares, iv. 495. 

ebon shades, iii. 3806. 
Ecbatana, lii. 117. 
eccentrick, ii. 287. 

Echo's shell, iv. 91. 

Eden, ii. 64. 

edge of battle, iii, 12. 
edict, i, 167. 

Edwards, Thomas, iv. 307. 
Egeria, cave of, iv. 483. 
Egeria’s grove, iv. 483. 
element, iv. 100. 
Elizabeth Queen, iv. 460. 
Eluiden, Edm. iii. 308. 
Ely, city, iv. 466. 

Elysian flowers, iii. 406. - 


emblem, ii. 95. 
emboss, ii. 529. 
embost, ili. 319. 
embowed, iii. 426. 
embryon, 1. 512. 
emprise, ii. 500. 
emptied, iv. 268. 
empyreal air, ii. 236. 
empyreal Heaven, 1. 522. 
empyrean, i. 506. 
enamell’d green, iv. 20. 
enchanter vile, iv. 160. 
engines, 1, 455. 

Enna, ii. 68. 
enthron’d, iv. 66. 
envermeil, iv. 269. 
envious darkness, iv. 87. 
erected spirits, ili. 100. 
eremite, ili. 4. 

errand, iv. 67. 

Essex, Earl of, iv. 478. 
eternal course, 1i. 130. 
Ethiop Queen, ili. 409. 
evine d, iii. 159. 
euphrasy, il. 487. 
EKuphuism, iv. 292. 
excellence, ii. 148. 
except, 1. 501. 

excess, iv. 268. 
exercise, i. 467. 

exile, ii. 424. 
expatiate, 1. 457. 
Expectation, 11. 194. 
exquisite, iv. 106. 
exquisitest name, in. §2. 
extinct, 1. 414. 
extreme shift, iv. 97. 
eye of day, 1v. 203. 
eye of Greece, iii. 160. 
eye-lids of the morn, ili. 347. 
eyries, Hl. 203. 


fables, ii. 66. 

fact of arms, i. 470. 

faery of the mine, iv. 114. 
fair and free, ili. 387. 
fair moon, iv. 104. 
Fairfax, General, iv. 221. 
fairly, iv. 85. 
Fantasticks, iv. 292. 
fantastick toe, iii. 590. 
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far-fet, iii. 88. 

fatal throne, i. 408. 
Favonius, iv. 230. 
feastful, iv. 213. 

feed on grief, 111. 310. 
feed on thoughts, ii. 7. 
fell Charybdis, iv. 96. 
fellowship of joy, ii. 467. 
felon winds, iii. 356. 
Felton, Nicholas, iv. 466. 
fence, iv. 146. 

fennel, ii. 360. 

fickle pensioners, iii. 408. 
fig-tree, Indian, ii. 388, 389. 
tighting beasts, lili. 154. 
figures dim, ili. 358. 
flaring beams, iii. 423. 


flaunting honeysuckle, iv. 124. 


flaw, ii. 459. 

flaws, iii. 186. 

fled, ii. 440. 

fledge, ii. 263. 

fleshly arm, iii. 129. 
fleshly tabernacle, iii. 197. 
Fletcher, Phineas, iv. 453. 
flights of Angels, iii. 87. 
fling, iv. 170. 

flouts, iv. 329. 
flowery-kirtled, iv. 95. 
flown with wine, i. 438. 
foil, iv. 3-46. 

footing slow, ili. 357. 
forehead of the sky, iii. 367. 
forest of spears, i. 441. 
forestall’d, i. 457. 
forestallinz Night, iv. 9&. 
forgetful, i. 407. 
foughten field, ii. 202. 
founded, i. 451. 

, i. 250. 
fountain brim, iv. 79. 
Francini, iv. 499. 

fraud, ii. 244. 363. 
freez'd, iv. 116. 
frequence, iil. 14. 
freshet, iti. 82. 

fret, ii. 276. 

friar’s lantern, iii. 399. 
front, ii. 341. 

frore, i. 493. 

froth becurl'd, iv. 344. 





frounc’d, iii. 421. 

fugue, ii. 495. 

fuming rills, 11. 120. 

funeral verses, iv. 286. 377. 
fur, iv. 189. 

future, ii. 446. 


Gabriel John, iv. 472. 
padding, ili. 349. 

gait, ii. 475, 

Galasp, iv. 216. 

Galaspie, iv. 307. 

garish, iii, 364. 

garish eye, ill. 423. 
gardens of Adonis, ii. 348. 
garners, iv. 182. 

gaz'd, iv. 71. 

gazed, ill. 37. 

gemm’d, ii. 256. 

genial bed, ii. 315. 

ghastly furies, iv. 133. 
giant angels, ii. 276. 

giant brood, i. 443. 

gilded car of day, iv. 77. 
Gill, A. senior, iv. 867. 

, junior, iv. 368. 
Gillespie, George, iv. 216. 
gitterning, ii. 330. 

give, i. O73. 

glaring monsters, iv. 185. 
glassy wave, iv. 155. 

Jive, 348. 
gliding, ii. 532. 

globe of Angels, iii, 195. 
plobe of Seraphim, i. 489. 
glowing axle, iv. 77. 
glozing, ti. 10. 

, iv. B84. 

goblin, iii. 399. 

(sod and good Angels, i. 521. 
golden comb, iv. 157. 
golden key, iii. 358. 
golden monarchy, iii. 117. 
golden shaft, ii. 99. 
golden slumber, iii. 405. 
golden-tressed sun, iv. 349. 
golden tresses, ii. 71. 
golden urns, ii. 258. 
golden-winged, iv. 274. 
golden wings, iii. 4138. iv. 89. 
gonfalon, ii. 155. 
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good morrow, iil. 391. 
Goodal, Mr., iv. 385. 
gorgeous feasts, iii. 150. 
Gorgonian rigour, ii. 411. 
Goslyn, Dr. John, iv. 450. 
Grand, the, ii. 420. 
granges, lv. 182. 

gray dawn, ii. 259. 

Gray's Inn walks, iv. 409. 
gray-hooded Even, iv. 87. 
gray morning, iii. 183. 
gray top, il. 532. 


green-ey d Neptune, iv. 295. 


greves, lil. 288. 

griding sword, ii. 196. 
grim aspect, iv. 138. 
grim-visag’d, iv. 138. 
gripe of sorrow, ii. 478. 
Grotius, iv. 29. 

groves of coral, ii. 261. 
gryphon, i. 515. 
guerdon, ili. 354. 
guiltless, ii. 344. 

gust, li. 439. 

gymnick artists, iil. 298. 
gyves, ill. 287. 


habergeon, ill. 288. 
Hemony, iv. 135. 
hairy gown, ili. 428. 
Hales, John, iv. 27. 
half-moons, iii. 122. 
hall or bower, iv. 69. 
hallow'd Dee, iv. 299. 
Hamburgh, iv. 388. 
hand, ii. 348. 


happy-making sight, iv. 276. 


Harapha, iii. 286. 

hard assays, iv. 168. 
harpies and hydras, iv. 129. 
harpy-footed furies, i. 495. 
harrow’d with fear, iv. 127. 
Hartlib, Samuel, iv. 27. 
haunted spring, iv. 256. 
haut, iv. 329. 

healing words, iii. 260. 
heaven's heraldry, iv. 267. 
Hecat’, iv. 80. 

hell-born, i. 501. 

hell-bru’d opiate, iv. 186. 
hell-doom’d, i. 502. 


hellish charms, iv. 133. 
helmed, iv. 250. 
henchman, iv. 280. 
Henderson, Alexander, iv. 307. 
heraldry of heaven, iv. 267. 
Herbert, Sir Henry, iv. 371. 
Herbert, Sir Thomas, iv. 371. 
herdman, iii. 360. 
here, iii. 310. 
Hermes Trismegistus, iv. 474. 
Herodotus, iv. 487. 
Herrick, Robert, iii. 382. 
Hesperian, ii. 66. 

5 1. BLT. 
hierarchy, i. 454. 
high disdain, i. 412. 
high wood, iii. 392. 
high-embowed, iii. 426. 
highest noon, iii. 415. 
highth of noon, iii. 265. 
him thought, iii. 73. 
hinges, iii. 182. 
hireling wolves, iv. 224. 
Hippotades, iii. 357. 
hoary deep, i. 511. 
Hobson, the carrier, iv. 302. 
Hobson’s choice, iv. 303. 
holy-days, iii. 303. 
hollow engines, ii. 205. 
hollow states, iv. 22.5. 
homely, iv. 143. 
honied words, iii. 285. 
honour due, iv. 335. 
horned flood, ii. 511. 
horned moon, iv. 350. 
horrent, i. 489. 
horrid shades, iv. 113 
Horton, iv. 501. 
hospitable, iii. 161. 
hosting, ii. 181. 
hovering, iv. 89. 
house of pain, i. 508. 
hubbub, ii. 523. 
huddling brook, iv. 121. 
huge-bellied, iv. 347. 
hull, ii. 512. 
Humber, river, iv. 299. 
hunger-bit, iii. 89. 
hurried, iii. 179. 
, iv. 265. 
hurling defiance, i. 449. 
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hutch, iv. 140. 

hutch’d, iv. 140. 

hyacinthine locks, ti. 70. 
hyena, iii. 270. 

hyaline, ti. 277. 

Hyde- Park, iv. 408. 

Hymen’s saffron robe, iii. 402. 
Hymettus, iii. 163. 


jangling noise, ii. 523. 
jar, ii. 167. 

icy-pearled, iv. 270. 
idolisms, iii. 159. 

if, ii. 12. 

ignis fatuus, ii. 362. 
Illissus, iii. 163. 
illaudable, ii. 200. 
imbathe, iv. 152. 
imborder'd, ii. 3-48. 
imbrown’'d, ii. 66. 
imblazon’d shields, ii. 325. 
immedicable wounds, iii. 260. 
immortal amarant, ii. 24. 
immutably foreseen, ii. 12. 
imp, il. 329. 

imp wings, iv. 222. 
impal‘d, ii. 210. 
imparauis d, ii. 82. 
impearls, ii. 164. 
impediment, ii. 210. 
importune, ill. SY. 
Impotence of mind, 1. 471. 
impregns, ii. 82. 
impresses, li. 325. 
incessant prayers, iv. 340. 
inclin’d, ii. 476. 
incumber’d, ii. 229. 
indented meads, iv. 298. 
individual, iv. 275. 
indors’d, iii. 126. 
inexpert in war, li. 532. 
infamous, iv. 270. 
infamous hills, iv. 112. 

in few, ii. 404. 
ingendering pride, ii. 102. 
inglorious, iii. 102. 
inhabitation, iii. $07. 
inhabit lax, ii. 245. 
innumerous, iv. 106. 
inoffensive, ii. 413. 
inspher'd, iv. 65. 


instruct, tii. 3Q. 
Interminahle, iii. 244, 
intend, i. 480. 
intervein'd, ai. 114, 
interwove, iv. 12-4 
intrench’d, i. 445. 

in vain, it. SI. 

invests, 1. 419. 
Invisible, ii. 217. 
inward eyes, ii. 8. 

> lil, 318. 
Jogerne, iv. 502. 
jointed armour, ii. 262. 
joust, 11. 325. 

Iris’ woof, iv. 75. 
iron field, iii. 125. 
iron tears, ill. 419. 
irriguous, ii. 07. 
Ithuriel, ii. 101. 
judicious, ii. 314. 
juglers, iii. 298. 








keep state, ili. 411. 

kercheft, iii. 422. 

King, Mr. Edw., ii. 337. 
kingdom, iii. 110. 

knight in arms, iv. 211. 
knights of Logres, &c., iii. 85. 
knit, iv. 82. 

knot-grass, iv. 124. 


Jabouring pioneers, iii. 126. 

ladies of the Hesperides, iil. 84. 
Ladon, iv. 20. 

lair, ii. 207. 

Lancelot, iii. 85. 

Jap of Earth, ii. $43. 

lap of Peace, iv. 297. 

lapped in delight, iv. 5. 

large field, ii, 194. 

large heart, i. 434. 

large-limb'd, iv. 352. 

Lars, iv. 250. 

Laud, Archbishop, iii. 361. 
Lawes, Henry, iv. 45. 47. 

Lawes, William, iv. 47. 
Lawrence, Henry, senior, iv. 229. 
Lawrence, Henry, junior, iv. 22Y. 
leaden eye, iii. 412. 

lees of melancholy, iv. 148. 
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Leighton, Sir William, iv. 478. 
leprous sin, iv. 251. 

Leonora Baroni, iv. 419. 
Leonora of Este, iv. 421. 
Lucothea, ii. 471. 

leviathan, i. 418. 

lewd, ii. 62. 

Ley, Sir James, iv. 214. 

Ley, Lady Margaret, iv. 214. 
libbard, ii. 267. 

lightning divine, ii. 164. 
lillied banks, iv. 20. 

Lilly’s Euphues, iv. 291. 
Limbo of Vanity, ii. 34. 
limitary, ii. 110. 

lion ramp, ili. 234. 

liquid air, iv. 169. 

liquid fire, i. 421. 

lithe proboscis, ii. 75. 
liveried Angels, iv. 116. 
livery of sorrow, iii. 376. 
living death, il. 44-4. 
——_——-, iil. 231. 

living grave, iv. 283. 

living oracle, iil. 41. 

living streains, 11. 158. 

locks of trees, 11. 458. 

lofty grave tragedians, iii. 164. 
lofty rhyme, iil. 54-4. 
longitude, 1. 259. 


long levell’d rule of light, iv. 105. 


love-darting eyes, iv. 143. 
love-lorn, iv. 92. 

low reverence, li. 374. 
low-thoughted care, iv. 66. 
lubbar fiend, iii. 400. 
Ludlow Castle, iv. 33. 
Lyceun, iii. 163. 

Lycidas, iii. 369. 

Lydian airs, iii. 404. 


Mab, queen, iv. 296. 
Macdonnel, iv. 216. 
mace of Death, ii. 411. 
Machaon, iv. 451. 
madding wheels, ii, 187. 
madrigal, iv. 191. 
Meonides, ii. 6. 
magnetick, iii. 64. 
Maia'’s son, ii. 137. 
Mammon, i. 450. 
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manna-dropping, i. 469. 
Manso, Marquis of Villa, iv. 484. 
Mansfelt, Count, iv. $78. 
mantle hairy, iii. 358. 
mantling, ii. 265. 

manuring, ii. 90. 

marasmus, ii, 490. 

marble air, ii. 38. 

Marino, iv. 485, 

marish, il. 552. 

married to verse, iii. 404. 
marshall'd feast, ii. 325. 
Marston’s MS. Mask, iv. 5. 
Mary, Queen, iv. 460. 
masks, 111.403. iv. 55. 

-, iv. 262. 

matin song of birds, ii. 120. 
———_________-, iii. 400. 





mazes, ill. 405. 

meadows trim, tii. 395. 
measure (a dance), iv. 82. 
meaths, ii. 141. 
med'cinal, iii. 261. 
medicinal, iii. 261. 
Megera, li, +28. 
melodious tear, ill, 345. 
mellowing year, ili. 344. 
melting voice, iii. 405. 
memory or monument, ii. 481. 
memory, sons of, iv. 300. 
Mercy, sweet-ey'd, iv. 273. 
Merlin, iv. 502. 

Michael's Mount, iii. 339. 
Midas ears, iv. 218. 
middle, ii. S61. 

Milton’s father, iv. 478. 
mimicks, ili. 299. 
mimirs, Hi. 299. 

mincing, iv. 107. 

mingle, iv. 490. 

minims, ii. 268. 

minute drops, iii, 422. 
miscreated, 1. 501. 
misery, li. 323. 

mix'd dance, iii. 804. 
moist, 1. 145. 

iii. 865. 

Mole, river, iv. 298. 
molten crystal, iv. 164. 
Moly, iv. 132. 

moment, ii. 190. 
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Mona, iii. 361. 

monstrous world, iii. 365. 
mooned, iv. 257. 

moon riding, iil. 415. 

More, Alexander, iv. 427. 
More, Henry, iv. 106. 
morrice, iv. 78. 

mortal eye, iv. 352. 

mortal fight, iii. 291. 
motion’d, iii. 240. 

mother of eloquence, iii. 161. 
mould, ii. 211. 

Mount, St. Michael's, iii. 839. 
mountain nymph, iii. 388. 
mountain unremoved, ii. 112. 
mountaineer, iv. 112. 
moving grave, lil, 231. 
muffled, iv. 104. 

mummers, ili. 299. 

murky, ii. £10. 

musky winds, iv. 170. 
muttering thunder, ti, 383. 
mute silence, iv. 462. 
Mycale, iv. 486. 

mysterious law, ii. 98. 
mystical dance, ii. 156. 


Namancos, iii. 306. 
Naphtha, i. 453. 
nathless, i. 424. 

nature's chime. iv. 270. 
nature wanton d, ji. 138. 
navel, iv. 122. 


necromancer’s banquet, iv. 135. 


— hall, iv. 153. 
— wand, iv. Lod. 
nectar d lavers, iv. 152. 
nectarous humour, ii. 197. 
neither and, ii. 508. 
Nepenthes, iv. 137, 
never-sere, ii. 345. 
new-fangled, iv. 29%. 

nice morn, iv. &]. 
night-founder'd, i. 419. 
night shot through, ii. 176. 
——, iv. 208. 
ninefold harmony, iv. 241. 
Niphatgs, ii. 48. 

nod, iv. 167. 

noise, iv. 278. 

number numberless, iii. 122. 





numerous verse, li. 127. 
numming spell, iv. 154. 
nut-brown ale, iii. 398. 
Nymphs of Diana’s train, iii. 84. 


obdured, i. 442. 
obey to, i. 427. 
oblige, ii. 381. 
oblique, ii, 38. 
oblivious, i. 423. 
obscure, i. 470. 
obsequious, il. 310. 
obtains, iii. 11. 
ocean stream, i. 419. 
Oceanus, iv. 156. 
odds, iv. 13. 
odorous, 1. 149. 
odorous morn, iv. 15. 
old Euphrates, i. 438. 
— Olympus, ii. 235. 
Oldmixon, iv. £24 
olive grove of Academe, iii. 161. 
ominous, iit, 187. 

yiVe ye 
opening eyelids of the morn, iii. 

Sti. 

Opbion, i. 450. 
Ophiusa, ii. 426. 
Opportune excursion, i. 483. 
orb’d, iv. W522, 
orbicuiar, di. 417. 
ores, OLE. 
Oreus, i. 10. 
orderd characters of tears, iv. 265. 
orient colours, i. #41. 
gems, We 35, 
—— morn, it. QOS, 
pearl, ii. 65. 
Ormus, i. HOS, 
ornate, iil, 258, 
Orphean Ivre, ti. 5. 
Orpheus, i. 419. 
overween, iv. Yan, 
ougly-headed, iv. 186. 
Quse, river, iv. 50S, 
Oxford, Earl of, iv. 378. 








pageantry, Hi, 403, 
pages black, iv. 268. 
painted heavens, iv. $48. 
painted wings, ii. 264. 
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palaces, ili, 142, 

pale primrose, iv. 288. 
pale-ey’d, iv. 255, 
palmer’s weed, iv. 87. 
palpable darkness, ii, 529. 
pamper'd boughs, ii. 133. 
Pan, iv. 24. 
Pandemonium, i. 455. 
panim, i. 456. 

panoply, ii. 208. 
paragon’d, ii. 419). 
paranymph, iii. 283. 
Paris, city, iv. 413. 


Parker, Archbishop, iv. 324. 


parle, ni. 272. 

Parry, W. iv. 453. 
part, ll. 40-4. 

pastry built, iii. 81. 
pastures new, iii. 369. 
patron, ii. 16. 
pavement of stars, li. 275. 
pavilion’d, ii. 475. 
Pausilipo, grotto of, iv, 422. 
Peele, Greorge, iv. 55. 
peeling, iii. 153. 
peeping morn, iv. 81. 
peering day, iv. 251. 
pendent world, i. 522. 
pendulous, ii. 114. 
pennons, 1. 51-4. 

pens, ii. 205. 
pensioners, 111. 408. 
pernicious, ii. 208, 
perpetual, i. 41-4. 
person, il. 404. 
personating, il, 174. 
pest, 1. SOR, 

pester’d, iv. 06. 
Phorbades, iv. 476. 
Phorbus, iii, 355. 
pied, ii, 305. 
piedness, iii. 395. 
pillar of state, i. 479. 
pin'd with hunger, iii. 31. 
pin-fold, iv. 66. 
piping-winds, iii. $22. 
pity and ruth, iv. 213. 
plague, iv. S78. 

. planet-struck, ii, 419. 
platane, ii. &1. 

plate and mail, ii, 199. 


pledge, iii. 358. 

plighted clouds, iv. 100. 
plumes, iv. 108. 

Plutarch, iv. 486. 

pomp, li. 285. 

, lili. 403. 

pontifical, ii. 413. 

port, iv. 100. 

ported spears, ii. 111. 
portress, i. 505. 

potent art, iv. 181. 
powder’d spells, iv. 181. 
powder'd with stars, ii. 275. 
prank’d, iv. 144. 
pretended, ii. 448. 

prick forth, i. 490. 
prime, iv. 98. 

Prince of darkness, ii. 417. 
printless feet, iv. 159. 
prison’d, iv. 95. 

process of speech, ii. 246. 
prodigious, i. 495. 
progeny, iii. 192. 
Prosérpine, ii. 68. 
prostrate, ii. 226. 
proverb'd, ili. 239. 

proud steed rein’d, ii. 105. 
proud towers, ii. 172. 
prowest, ui. 127. 

Prynne, iv. 308. 

punctual spot, 11. 283. 
puny, i. 482. 

purfled, iv. 171. 
Puteanus, Erycius, iv. 59. 
pyramid of fire, 1.519. 





quadrature, il. 417. 
quaint habits, iv. &-+4. 
ringlets, iv. 14. 
quips, il. 388. 





rageed, iii. 386. 

ragged rocks, iii. 386. 
Randolph, Thomas, iv. 28. 
rapt, iil, 412. 

ras'd, ii. 8. 

rate, ill. 207. 

rathe, iii. 363. 

realty, ii. 182. 

rebecks, ili. 397. 

rehell'd, ii. 219. 
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reck’d, i. 466. 

recoil, iv. 346. 

recorded, ii. 256. 

recreant, ii. 108. 

reft, iii. S58. 

reign, i. £41. 

religions, i. 430. 

reluctant flame, i. 178. 

remark, iii, 200. 

remediless, iv. 208. 

removed, ii. 4105. 

repeal'd, ii. 239. 

reptile, ii. 200. 

retire, li. 478. 

revelry, iil. 405. 

Rhene, i. $29. 

rhetorick, iii. 139. 

Secncena AVE LO: 

rhime, 3. 403. 

rhombs, iii. 122. 

richly dight, iii. $27. 

ride the air, i £90. 

ride on a sunbeam, ii. 85. 

ridges of grim war, ii. 184. 

Ridding, Richard, iv. 387A. 

rift, iii. 181. 

rifted rocks, iv. 129. 

rights. iv. &O. 

rime, 1. 405. 

rings, iv. 254. 

river of oblivion, i. 409. 

Robin Goodfellow's cream bowl, 
Hi. 3QQ. 

———_—_—_——_—_—— flail, ii, 400. 

robustious, 11. 257. 

rock of adamant, ili. 189. 

rolling in vice, ili. 105. 

rose without thorn, ii. 67. 

rosy red, ii. S16. 

root-bound, iv. 136. 

round, ii, 34. 

round (a dance), iv. 82. 

Rouse, John, iv. 507, 508. 

rouse the morn, iii, 3. 

rubied lip, iv. 162. 

rubied nectar, n. 157. 

, ith, 256. 

ruddy waves, iv. 351. 

ruin, iii, 181. 

ruining, ii. 228. 

ruminating, ii. 7.5. 
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rural minstrelsy, iv. 124. 
rushy-fringed, iv. 168. 
ruth, iv. 213, 

Rutherford, Samuel, iv. 307. 


Sable stole, ii. 420. 

sable-staled, iv. 258, 

sable-vested, i. S42, 

sable shroud, i. 546, 

Satean odours, ti. 00. 

Sabrina, iv. 1]. 

sacred morn, We 220. 

sacred well, ii. 345. 

sad, ne. ZOU, 

sad Electra, iv. 

sadly, iv. 122. 

safe, ii. STL, 

saffron robe. ni. £02. 

Bavacious, i, $10, 

Barer, Wi. ONT. 

sail-broad vans, i. 514. 

salve to sores, ili. 237. 

Salmasius, iv, #25, 

Salsilli, iv. 481. 

salt-flood, iv. O8. 

sanctuities of heaven, ii. 9. 

Satan, i. FLO. 

Savage, Lady Jane, Marchioness 
of Winchester, iv, 2&2. 

savour, Hi. 8-4. 

saws, Iv. 7S, 

scalp, iv. 1G. 

scapes, ii. 67. 

scarf, iv. 171. 

scath’d, i. 446. 

scazons, Iv. 481. 

scepterd pall, iii, 418. 

scorpion, it. #25, 

scorpion-like pift, iii, 248. 

scrannel, tii, SOO, 

Scudamore, Lord, iv. 29. 

sculls, ii. 26]. 

scuinm’d the dross, i. 452. 

sdein'd, ii. 54. 

sea of passions, ii. +40. 

sea-pirt isles, iv. O8. 

seal, ii. 262. 

secret, 1. 402, 

secret sluice, iv. 14. 

sect, ii, 184, 

see to, iv. 130. 
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seek to, iv. 108. 

seldom por'd on, iv. 215. 
semblance, i. 440. 
senate-house, iv. 109. 
seneshals, ii. 325. 

sensual stye, iv. 74. 
sepulchred, iv. 301. 

sequel, ii. 114. 

Serapis, 1. 453. 

sere, i. 458. 

serenate, 1. OY. 

serpent errour, i. 25-4. 
serried, i, AT. 12, 213. 
severity, iv. 78. 

sewers, ii, 326. 

shadowy offspring, iii. 179. 
shaggy top, Wi. SO], 
shacgiest ruffian, iv. 183. 
Shakspeare, iv. 404. 
shak'd, iv. 272. 

shape, ii. 90. 

shattering, 1. 458. 

shaves, i. 496. 

sheen, iv. 172. 

sheeny, iv. 273. 

shepherd lad, ii. OI. 
shine, iv. 257. 

shooting star, iv. 7-4. 
shops of thunder, iv. 20-4. 
showers of arrows, lil. 12-4. 
shrewd elfe, iv. E53. 
shrouds, iv. Sw. 

shrunk, iii. S062. 

shutting eye of day, iv. 205. 
silent moon, it. 230. 
silent obsequy, Mi. $21. 
silver chime, iv. 251. 
silver lake, iv. 156. 
silver-footed, iv. 157. 
sincerely, iv. 275. 
Sinister, ii. -£49. 

sitting, ii. 103. 

skill'd of, ii, 326. 

Skinner, Cyriack, iv. 231. 
sky-tinctur'd, ii. 137. 
slack hand, ii. 377. 
slumbering morn, iii. 392. 
slumbering leaves, iv. 10. 
siniling, iii, 14. 

sinil'd with fragrance, ii. 200. 
smiling half in scorn, ii. 107. 
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smooth air, iv. 218. 
smooth conceits, iii. 169. 
smooth-shaven preen, iii. 415. 
smooth-sliding flood, iii, 379, 

iv. 164. 
smoothing the brow, iii. 64. 
smote, ii. O05. 
smouldering, iv. 253. 
sober, iii, $10. 
sock, ii, 405. 
soldan, i. 456. 
solemn-breathing, iv. 126, 
solitary hand, ii. 184. 
s0n of memory, iv. 300. 
sooth, iv. $22, 
soothest, iv. 150. 
sooty flag, iv. 129. 
sord, ii. 488. 
surrow’s livery, iii. 376. 
sovran, i. #22. 
sought, iii. 203. 
sow d with stars, ij. 258. 
spangled with stars, ii. 260. 
,ive 172. 
—— ——__—.,, iv. 350. 
speakable. i. G50. 
speckled Vanity, iv. 251, 
speculation, i. 550. 
Spenser, ill. £20. 

iv. 487. 

spets, Iv. SO. 
speed succinct, li. 45. 
sphery chime, iv. 174. 
spirited, ii, 302. 
spreading favour, iv. 86. 
spungy air, iv. 83. 
squadron angelick, 1i, 110. 
squadrons bright, iv. 244. 
squint suspicion, iv. 110. 
star-bestudded, iv. 141. 
star-chamber, iv. 390. 
star-proof, iv. 20. 
star-spangled, iv. 350. 
state, H. #21. 
statists, iii, 176. 
steering, ili, 232. 
Steuart, Adam, iv. 306. 
still, ti, #22. 
—-, iv, 202. 
Stoa, iii. 10+. 
stood, ii. 282. 
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stoop'd, ii. 473. 

stops, iii. 368. 

store of ladies, iii. 401. 
storied windows, iii. 427. 
stray, iii. 395. 

strike, ili, 315. 

strikes a peace, iv. 246. 
strucken mute, ii. 387. 
stubs, iii. 32. 

stupendious, ili. 314. 
subdue, ili. 24. 

subjected plain, ii. 553. 
subscribe, li. 472. 

success, i. 464. 

successful hope, i. 413. 
succinct, ii. 43. 

sullen roar, ili. 415. 
Summanus, iv. 455. 
summ’d, ii. 263. 

summ’d, their pens, iii. 5. 
sumptuous gluttonies, ili. 150. 
sunbright chariot, ii, 181. 
sun sups with the ocean, ii. 146. 
sun's team, iv. 244. 

sun clad, iv. 145. 
sun-proof, iv. 20. 
supplanted, ii. 425. 

surging waves, lil. 141. 
swarm of thoughts, iii. 220. 
swart, iii. 363. 

swart faery, iv. 114. 
swart-star, ili. 363. 
sweet-briar, iii. 391. 
sweet-winged squires, iv. 280. 
sweet compulsion, ii. 351. 
sweet societies, iii. 368. 
swelling epithets, iii. 174. 
swelling gourd, ji. 255. 
swerv d (the battle, ) ii. 200. 
swift Hebrus, iii. 353. 
swill’d insolence, iv. 85. 
swim in joy, ii. 499. 
swindges, iv. 254. 

swink’d, iv. 99. 

sword-law, ii. 503. 
sword-players, iii. 298. 
syllable, iv. 8g. 


tag, 1. 274. 
tale, iii. 394. 
tangled wood, iv. 86. 
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taper clear, ili. 402. 

tapestry, iv. 402. 

tassel’d horn, iv. 16. 

Tasso, iv. 42]. 

Tasso’s Leonora, iv. 421 

tasted, iii. 60. 

tawny king, iv. 351. 

tear, iii. 345. 

, iv. 285. 

tears instructed, iv. 265. 

teats, ii. 360. 

tedded, ii. 349. 

tell-tale sun, iv. 81. 

temper’d, ii. 276. 

, iii, 348, 

tempest, ii. 262. 

temple and tower, iv. 212. 

tempted attempt, i. 447. 

Tetrachordon, iv. 215. 

Thamyris, ii. 6. 

theatres, iii. 142. 

thick-warbled notes, iii. 162. 

thief of Paradise, iii. 198. 

thievish Night, iv. 88. 

Thomson, Mrs. Catherine, iv. 
219. 

thrall, iii. 37. 

three-listed, ii, 514. 

thunder-clasping hand, iv. 350. 

thunderous, iv. 293. 

till, ii, 299. 

tilting, ii. 325. 

tine, ii. 459. 

tinsel-slipper'd, iv. 157. 

tongue-batteries, ii. 250. 

tongue-doughty, iii. 291. 

took, iv. 249. 

top of eloquence, iii. 176. 

torinented air, hi. 190. 

tortuous, li. 3.57. 

tour, li. 473. 

tournament, 11. 325. 

towers and battlements, iii. 395. 

tower and terrace, iv. 105. 

tower d cities, iii. 401. 

training, ii. 210. 

translucent, iv. 155. 

tranemigration, ii. 409. 

trappings, ii. 325, 

travell'd, ii. 34, 

tread a measure, iv. 168. 
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Trent, river, iv. 298. 
tresses like the morn, iv. 143. 
tributary gods, iv. 68. 
trick’d, ili. 421. 

Trim gardens, iii. 413. 
trip on the toe, iii. 390. 
trippings, iv. 167. 
tripping ebb, ii. 513. 
tripping fairy, iv. 296. 
Tripos verses, iv. 469. 
Triton, iv. 156. 
triumphal arcs, iii. 142. 
triumphs, iii. 401. 
troop, lii. 31. 

troll the tongue, ii. 499. 
trophies hung, iii. 321. 
tufted trees, iii. 395. 
turms of horse, iii. 146. 
two-handed sword, ii. 191. 
type of Hell, i. 432. 
tyranny, 1. 413. 


unagreeable, ii. 409. 
unblemished form, iv. 90. 
unblench’d, iv. 113. 
unbosom, iv, 265. 
uncouth cell, iii, 386. 
pain, it. 199. 
passage 11. 423, 
understand, ii. 214. 
unenchanted eye, iv. 110. 
unessential, i. 485. 
unexpressive, iv. 250. 
unholy, iii. 385. 
unlaid ghost, iv. 114. 
unmuffle, iv, 104. 
unprevented, 11. 17. 
unprincipled, iv. 107. 
unrazor’d lips, iv. 99. 
unreal, ii. 423. 
unremoved, ii. 112. 
unreproved pleasures, 1. 390. 
unrespited, unpitied, unrepriev‘d, 
1. 4:73. 
unshorn Apollo, iv. 294. 
unsunn’d heaps, iv. 110. 
unvalued, iv. 301. 
upland, iii. 397. 
Urania, ii. 235. 
urchin blasts, iv. 153. 
use, iii, 362. 
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Uther Pendragon, iv. 502.. 
Uzziel, ii. 101. 


Valdarno, i. 424. 
Vallombrosa, i. 425. 
Vane, Sir Henry, iv. 225. 
vanquish’d, iii. 19. 

vans, i. 514. 

vant-brace, ili. 288. 
vapour bland, ii. 386, 
various-measur’d verse, iii. 164. 
varnish’d, iii. 276. 

vassals of wrath, i. 467. 
velvet head, iv. 160. 
vermeil-tinctur'd lip, iv. 207. 
vested priest, iii. 26. 
vesture's hem, iv. 19. 
vex'd wilderness, iii. 182. 
viewless, iv. 76. 

vigils, iii. 20. 

villatick fowl, iii. 318. 
violet-embroider’d, iv. 91. 
virgin, ti. 338. 

virgin majesty, il. 338. 
Virtue’s book, iv. 107. 
Virtue’s hill, iii. 70. 
volant touch, ii. 495. 
volibil, ii. 87. 

votarist, iv. 87. 


waggons of cane, ii. 30. 
waken, ii. 26. 

wak’st, ii. 484. 

wakes and pastimes, iv. 79. 
Walton, Isaac, iv. 30. 
wandering steps, ii. 554. 
wan-white leaves, iv, 263. 
wantoning nature, li, 188. 
war in procinct, ii, 176. 
ware, ii. 343. 

warping, 1. #27. 
wassailers, iv. 85. 

waste wilderness, li. 3. 
watchful spheres, iv. 78. 
watery bier, ili. 345. 

~ plain, iv. 349. 
wattled, iv. 5OL. 

weeds of peace, tii. 401. 
weigh'd, ii. 113. 
well.couch’d fraud, iii. 12. 
westering, iii. 348. 








swhelming tide, iii. 865. 
whirlwind sound, ii. 221. 
{whispering winds, iii. b3 
whist, iv. 247. 

i white letters, iv. 263. 

““white-rob’d Truth, iv. 273. 

: wide-encroaching Eve, ii. 430. 
wild, iii. 280. 

‘wilderness, ii. 337. 
Winchester, Marchioness of, 

282. 

Windsor Castle, iv. 299. 
winged warriours, iv. 267. 
wings, ili. 122. 

wisards, iv. 245. 

wisard stream, iii. 351. 
within, i. 453. 

womb, i, 449. 

won, ili, 38. 

wons, ii. 207. 

Woodcock, Francis, iv. 234. 
woodnotes wild, iii. 404. 
worm, ii. 387. 

wormy beds, iv. 272. 
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Wotton, Sir Henry, iv. 27. 
worth a sponge, iii. 173. 
wreathed smiles, iii. 389. 
written date, iv. 180. 


Xavier, Francis, iv. 459. 
Xerxes, ii. 4138. 


yawning dens, iv. 183. 

grave, ii. 433. 

yellow bridegroom, iv. 897. 
Hymen, iv. 397. 
yellow-tressed Hymen, iv. 397. 
yellow sands, iv. 181. 

yet once more, iii, 343. 

Young, Thomas, iv. 388. 








Zephon, ii. 101. 

Zephyr with Aurora, iii. 387. 

Zephyrus on Flora breathing, 
880. 

Zophiel, ii. 208. 

Zora, iii. 237. 
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